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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This is the first attempt to bring under one cover an 
exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the speeches 
and writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. The first part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that lie delivered before 
the Indian National Congress on the three occasions 
that he presided over that assembly ; all the speeches 
that ho delivered in the House of Commons and a selec¬ 
tion of the speeches that ho delivered from time to time 
in England and India. The second part includes all 
his statements to the Welby Commission, a number of 
papers relating to the admission of Indians to the Services 
and many other vital questions of Indian administration. 
The Appendix contains, among others, the full text of 
his evidence before the Welby Commission, his state¬ 
ment to the Indian Currency Committee of I89S, his 
replies to the questions put to him by the Public Service 
Commission, and his statement to the Select Committee 
on East Indian Finance. Dadabhai was in the active 
service of his Motherland for over sixty years and during 
this long period he was steadily and strenuously working 
for the good of his countrymen ; it is hoped that his 
writings and speeches which are now presented in a 
handy volume will he welcomed by thousands of his 
admiring countrymen. 
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FAITH IN BRITISH FAIR PLAY AND 
JUSTICE 

Our fate and our future arc in our own hands. If 
toe arc true to ourselves and to our country and make all 
the necessary sacrifices for our elevation and amelioration^ 
I, for one, have not the shadow of a doubt that in 
dealing with such justice-loving , fair-minded people as 
the British, toe may rest fully assured that we shall not 
work in vain. It is this conviction which has supported 
me against all difficulties. I have never faltered in my 
faith in the British character and have always' believed 
that the time will come when the sentiments of the 
British Nation and our Gracious Sovereign proclaimed 
to us in our Great Charter of the Proclamation of 1&5& 
will be realised, {applause), viz., “In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in their contentment our best reward " 
And let us join in the prayer that followed this hopeful 
declaration of our Sovereign : “ May the God of all-power 
grant to us and to those in authority under us strength to 

carry out these our wishes for the good of our people _ 

From the Presidential Address to the Lahore Congress 
JS9S. 
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. DADABHAI’S EXHORTATION 

My last prayer and exhortation to the Congress and to 
<i,ll my countrymen is — Go on united and earnest , in 
concord and harmony , with moderation , with loyalty to 
the British Buie and patriotism towards our country , and 
success is sure to attend our efforts fpr our just demands , 
and the day, I hope , is not distant when the world will 
sec the noblest spectacle of a greatnation like the British 
holding out the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
undent land of India with benefits and blessings to the 
homan. race {loud ami prolonged cheering).— From the 
Presidential Address to the Lahore Congress , 1803 . 
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Con gress — Calc utta — 1SS6. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I need not tell you hovv sincerely thankful I am to you 
for placing me in this position of honour. I at drst 
thought that i was to be elevated to this proud position as 
a return for what might be considered as a compliment 
paid by us to Bengal, when Mr. Bonnerjee was elected 
President of the first Congress last year at Bombay. 1 can 
assure you, however, that that election was no more compli¬ 
ment to Bengal, but arose out of the simple fact that we 
regarded Mr. Bonnerjee as a gentleman eminently qualified 
to take the place of President, and we installed him in that 
position, in all sincerity, as tho proper man in tho propei 
place. I now see, however, that this election of my 
humble self Ls not intended as a return of compliment, but 
that, as both proposer and seconder have s:\icl, you have 
been kind enough to select mo, because I am supposed to 
be really qualified to undertake the task. I hope it may 
prove so and that 1 may be found really worthy of all the 
kind things said of rne; but whether this bo so, or not, 
when such kind things are said by those who occupy such 
high positions amongst ua, t must say I feel e_\. 
proud and am very grateful to ail for the honour thus dene 
me, (Loud chew ing*) 

Your late Chairman has heartily welcomed all the 
delegates who come fr.m different parts of India,: nd with 
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heartiness I return to him and all 
friends, on my own behalf and on that of all the delegates 
from other Provinces, the most sincere thanks for the 
cordial manner in which we have been received. From 
what has been done already and from what is in store for 
us during our short stay here, I have no doubt we shall 
carry away with us many and most pleasant reminiscences 
of our visit to Calcutta. (Cheers,) 

You will pardon me, and I beg your indulgence when 
X say that, when I was asked only two days ago to become 
your President and to give an inaugural address, it was 
with no small trepidation that I agreed to undertake the 
task; and I ho'pe that you will extend to me all that 
indulgence which my shortcomings may need. (Loud cheers.) 

ItfPOrffexCE OP THE CONGRESS. 

The assemblage of such a Congress is an event of the 
utmost importance in Indian History. I ask whether in the 
most glorious days of Hindu rule, in the days of Rajahs 
like the great Yikram, you could imagine the possibility of 
a meeting of this kind, whether even Hindus of all different 
provinces of the kingdom could have collected and spoken 
o.. one nation. Coming down to the later Empire of our 
friends, the Mahomedans, who probably ruled over a larger 
territory at one time than any Hindu monarch, would it 
have been, even in the days of the great Akbar himself, 
possible for a meeting like this to assemble composed of all 
classes and communities, all speaking one language, and all 
having uniform and high aspirations of their own. 
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ADVANTAGE' OF BRITISH RULE. 

Well, then, what is it for which wo are now met on 
this occasion ? Wo have assembled to consider questions 
upon which depend our future, whether glorious or in¬ 
glorious. It is our good foiLune that we are under a rule 
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which makes it possible for us to meet in this manner. 
(Cheers.) 


It is under the civiliziug rule of the Queen and people 
of England that we meet here together, hindered by none, 
and are freely allowed to speak our minds without the 
least fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing 
is possible under British rule and British rule only. ( Lcc.d 
Cheers.) Then l put the question plainly: Is this Congress 
a nursery for sedition and rebellion against the British 
Government (cries of “No, no' 1 ): or is it another stone i> the 
foundation of the stability of that government ? (Cries of 
“Yes, yes 11 ) There could'bo but one answer, and that you 
have already given, because we are thoroughly sensible of 
the numberless blessings conferred upon us, of which the 
very existence of this Congress is a proof in a nutshell. 
(Cheers.) Were it* not for these blessings of British rule, 
f could not have come here, as I have done, without the 
least hesitation and without the least fe.. that my children 
might be robbed and killed in my absence ; nor could you 
have come from every corner of the land, having performed, 
within a few days, journeys, which in former clays would 
have occupied as many months. (Cheers,) Those simple 
facts bring home to all of us at once some of those great 


and numberless, blessings which British rule has conferred * 
upon us. But thero remain even greater blessings Cor 
which we have to be grateful It is to British rule that 
we owe the education we possess ; the people of Englnud 
were sincere in the declarations made more than half a 
century ago that India was a * cued charge on tripled to 
their care by Providence, and that they wore bound, to 
administer it for the* good of India, to the glory of tl u 
own name/ and the satisfaction of God. (Prolonged 
r. heeriny) When wo have to acknowledge so my Mcm. 
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from British rule,—and I could descant 
on them for hours, because it would simply be recounting 
to you the history of the British Empire in India—is it 
possible that an assembly like this, every one of whose 
members is fully impressed with the knowledge of these 
blessings, could meet for any purpose inimical to that rule 
to which we owe so much ? (Chee?'s.) 

RELATION BETWEEN OURSELVES AND OUR RULEliS. 

The thing is absurd. Lot us speak out like men and 
proclaim that we are loyal to the backbone {cheers ); that 
we understand the benefits English rule has conferred 


upon i s ; that we thoroughly appreciate the education that 
has been given to us, the new light which has been poured 
upon u.->, turning us from darkness into light and teaching 
us the new lesson that kings are made for the people, not 
peoples for their kings; and this new lesson wo have 
learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by 
the light of free English civilization. {Loud cheers.) But 
the question is, do the Government believe us ? Do they 
believe that we aro really loyal to them ; that we do truly 
appreciate and rely on British rule; that we veritably 
desire its permanent continuance; that our reason is satis* 
fled and our sentimental feelings gratified as well as our 
soll -interest ? It would be a great gratification to us if we 


could see, in the inauguration of a great movement like 
this Congress, that what we do really mean and desire m 
thoroughly and truly so understood by our rulers, I have 


the good fortune to be able to place before you testimony 
which cannot be questioned, from which you will see that 
some ?*t least of the most distinguished of our rulers do 
believe that what we say is sincere ; and that we do not 
want to subvert British rule ; that our outspoken utteran¬ 
ces are as much for their good as for our good. They do 
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believe, as Lord Ripon said, that what is good for 
India is good for England. I will give you first the testi¬ 
mony as regards the educated classes which was given 25 
years ago by Sir Bartle Frere. Ha possessed an intimate 
•knowledge of the people of this country, and with regard 
to the educatod portion of them, he gave this testimony. 
He said, ‘And now wherever I go I find the test exponents 
of the policy of the English Government, and the most 
able co-adjutors in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities 
of tho natives of India, among the ranks of the educated 
natives/ This much at least is testimony to our sincerity, 
and strongly corroborates our assertion that we, the educat¬ 
ed classes, have become the true interpreters and mediators 
between the masses of our countrymen and our ridel's. I 
shall now place before you the declaration of the Govern 
ment of India itself, that they have confidence in the 
loyalty of the whole people, .and do appreciate the senti¬ 
ments of the educated classes in particular. I will read 
their very words. They say in a despatch addressed x,o tho 
Secretary of State (8fch June, 1880), ‘ But the people of 
India accept British rule without any need for appeal to 
aims, because we keep the peace and do justice, because 
wo have done and are doing much material good to the 
country and the people, and because there is not inside or 
outside India any power that can adequately occupy our 
place/ Then they distinctly understand that we do believe 
the British power to be the only power that can under 
existing circumstances, really keep tho peace and advance 
our future progress. This is testimony as to the feeling 
of the whole people. But of the educated classes, this 
despatch says, ‘ To the minds of at least the educated 
among the people of India—and the number is rapidly 
inorea ing —any idea of the subversion of Jiritwh nowor 
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is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must result in 
the wildest anarchy and confusion.’ (Load cheers.) 

\Y e can, therefore, proceed with the utmost serenity 
and with every confidence that our rulers do understand 
us ; that they do understand our motives and give credit 
to our expressions of loyalty, and we need not in the least 
care for any impeachment of disloyalty or any charge of 
harbouring wild ideas of subverting the British power that 
may be put forth by ignorant, irresponsible or ill-disposed 
individual:; or cliques. (Loud cheers.) We can, therefore, 
quietly, calmly and, with entire confidence in our rulers, 
speak as freely as we please, but of course in that spirit of 
fairness and moderation, which becomes wise and honest 
men, and in the tone which every gentleman, every reason¬ 
able being, would adopt when urging his rulers to make 
him some concession. ( Hear , hear.) Now although, as I 
have said, the British Government have done much, very 
much for us, there is still [a great deal more to be done if 
their noble work is to be fitly completed. They say this 
them elves ; they show a desire to do what more may be 
required, and it is for us to ask for whatsoever, aftor due 
delihei 'tion, we think that we ought to have. (Cheers.) 

THE JCJBILEE OF OUR QUEEN-EMPRESS; 

Therefore, having said thus much and having cleared 
the ground so that we may proceed freely and in all con¬ 
fidence with the work of our Congress, I must at once 
.come to t[,i matter with which I should have commenced 
h id I not purposely postponed it, until I had explained the 
i elation c between ourselves and our rulers ; and that is the 
m., t happy and auspicious occasion which the comming 
your is to bring u., vtz. 9 the Jubilee of our good Queen 
Err■ press’s reign. (Loud cheers.) I am exceedingly glad 
t,ki fc the Congress has thought it right to select this, us the 
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' tho initial resolution, and in this to express, in 
humble but hearty terms, their congratulations to our 
Gracious Empress. (Cheers.) There is even more reason 
for us to congratulate ourselves on having for half a century 
enjoyed the rule of a Sovereign, graced with every virtue 
and truly worthy to reign over that vast Empire on which 
the sun never sets. (Loud cheers.) That she may live long r 
honoured and beloved, to continue for yet many years that 
beneficial and enlightened rule with which she has so long 
reigned, must bo the heart-felt prayer of every soul in 
India. (Prolonged cheering .) 

And here you must pardon me if I digress a moment 
from those subjects which this Congress proposes to discuss 
to one of those which we do not consider to fall within the 
legitimate sphere of its deliberations. 

CONGRESS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

It has boon asserted that this Congress ought to take 
up questions of social reform (cheers and cries m ) 

and our failure to do this has been urged a* a reproach 
against us. Certainly no member of this National Con¬ 
gress is more alive to the necessity of social reforms than 
I am ; but, gentlemen, for everything there are proper 
times, proper circumstances, proper parties and proper 
places (cheers) ; wo are met together as a political body to 
represent to our rulers our political aspirations, not to 
discuss social reforms, and if you blame us for ignoring 
th< >e, yop should equally blame the Ilouse of Commons 
for not discussing the abstruSer problems on mathematics 
or metaphysics. But, besides this, there are here Hindus 
of every caste, amongst whom, even in the same province, 
customs and social arrangements differ widely _there are 
Mahotnodans and Christians of various denominations 
Parsees, Sikhs, Brabmos and what net-men indeed of 
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£nd all of those numerous classes which constitute in 
the aggregate the people of India. (Loud cheers.) How 
can this gathering of all classes discuss the social reforms 
needed in each individual class ? What do any of us know 
of the internal home life, of the customs, traditions, feel¬ 
ings, prejudices of any class but our own ? How could a 
gathering, a cosmopolitan gathering like this, discuss to 
any purpose the reforms needed in any one class ? Only 
the members of that class can effectively deal with the 
reforms therein needed. A National Congress must 
coniine itself to questions in which the entire nation has a 
direct participation, and it must leave the adjustment of 
social reforms and other class questions to class Con- 
glosses.,/ But it docs not follow that because this national, 
political body does not presume to discuss social reforms, 
the delegates here present are not just as deeply, nay in 
many evs^s far more deeply, interested in these questions 
than in those political questions we do discuss, or that 
those several communities whom those delegates represent 
arc not doing their utmost to solve those complicated pro¬ 
blems on which hinge the practical introduction of those 
reforms. Any man who has eyes and ears open must know 
v/hat struggles towards higher and better things are going 
oil in every community, and it could not be otherwise 
with the noble education wo are receiving. Once you begin 
to think about your own actions, your duties and res¬ 


ponsibilities to yourself, your neighbours and your nation, 
you cannot avoid looking round and observing much 
that is wrong amongst you; and we know, as a fact, that 
each community is now doing its best according to its 
li *-bts and the progress that f has made in education. I 
;eeu not, I think, particularise. The Mahomed;.ns know 
what is being done by persons of their community to pus 
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ie education their brethren so much need; the Hindus 
are everywhere doing what they can to reform those social 
institutions which they think require improvement. There 
is not one single community hej*e represented of which the 
best and ablest men do not feel that much has to be done 
to improve the social, moral, religious status of their bre¬ 
thren, and in which, as a fact, they are not striving to 
effect, gradually, those needful improvements; but these are 
essentially matters too delicate for a stranger’s handling — 
matters which must be left to the guidance of those who 
alone fully understand them in all their bearings, and 
which are wholly unsuited to discussion in an assemblage 
like this in which all classes are intermingled. (Loud 
* cheers.) 


TRUST IN ENGLAND. 

I shall now refer briefly to the work of the former 
■Congress. Since it met last year, about this time, some 
progress, I am glad to say, has been made, and that is an 
encouragement and a proof that, if we do ' illy ask what 
is right and reasonable, we may be sure that, sooner or 
later, tho British Government will actually give what 
ask for. We should, therefore, persevere having confidence 
in the conscience of England and resting assured that the 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice to prove the sin 
cerity of their desire to do whatever is just and right. 
(Cheers.) 


ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Our first request at the lest Congress was for the 
constitution of a Royal Commission. Unfortunately, the 
authorities in England have not seen their way to grant a 
Eoyal Commission. They say it will upset the autlu ritios 
here ; that it will interfere with the prestige and control 
of the Government here. 1 think that this is a very poor 
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compliment to our rulers on this side. If I understand a 
man like Lord Dufferin, of such vast experience in 
administration, knowing, as he does, what is to rule an 
Empire, it would be impossible for him to be daunted and 
frightened by a Commission making enquiries here. I 
think this argument a very poor one, and we must once 
more say that to the inhabitants of India a Parliamentary 
Committee taking evidence in England alone can never be 
satisfactory, for the simple reason that what the Committee 
will learn by the ear will never enable them to understand 
what they ought to see with their eyes, if they are to 
realize what the evidence of the witnesses really means. 
Still, however, it is so far satisfactory that,* notwithstand¬ 
ing the change of government and the vicissitudes which 
this poor Parliamentary Committee has undergone, it is 
the intention of Parliament that under any and all 
circumstances a Committee shall be appointed. At the 
same time, this Committee in future ties the hands of the 
authorities here to a large extent and prevents us from 
saying all we do really want. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS FOR N.-W. PROVINCES AND PUNJAB. 

Another resolution on which wo must report some 
progress was to the effect that the N.-W. Provinces and 
the Pur.j i b ought also to have Legislative Councils of their 
own. We know that the Government has just given a 
L igislative Council to the N.-W. Provinces, and we hopo 
that this progress may extend further and satisfy our 
wishes as to other provinces also. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

The fourth resolution had regard to the Service ques¬ 
tion, In this matter, we really seem to have made some 
distinct progress. The Public Service Commission is now' 
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Sitting and if one thing more than another can prove that 
the Government is sincere in its desire to do something 
for us, the appointment of such a "Commission is that 
thing. You perhaps remember the words which our noble 


Viceroy used at Poona. He said : 

However, I will .say that, from first to lapfc. I have hoen a 
strong advocate for the appointment of a Committee or Com¬ 
mission of this sort, and that when succeeding Governments in 
England changed, I have on each occasion warmly impressed upon 
the Secretary of State the necessity of persevering in the nomina¬ 
tion of a Commission. I am happy to chink that, in response uo 
ray earnest representations on the subject, Her Majesty's present 
Ministers have determined to fcaao action. 1 consequently, do- 
not really see what more during the short period l have been 
amongst you, the Government of India could have dono for that 
most important and burning question, which was perpetually 
agitating your mind and was being put forward by the natives, as 
an alleged injustice dono to the educ ited native classes ot this 
country, in not allowing them adequate employment in tho Public 
Service. I do not think you can point out to mo any other question 
which so occupied public attention or was nearer to tho hearts of 
your people. Now the door to inquiry has been opened, and it only 
remains for you, by the force of logic of your representations and of 
the evidence you may bo able to submit, to make good your caso; if 
you succeed in doing so, all I can say is, that nobody will be better 
pleased than myself, in regard to other matters, which have been 
equally prominent in your newspapers and your addre. ta s, ^.od 
which have been so constantly discussed by your associations, I 
have also dono my best to secure for you an ample investigation 


LORD DUFFERIN AND THE TUBLIU SERVICE COMMISSION. 


There we have bis own words as to his intentions and 
the eiibrfcs ho made to get this ’Commission. This should 
convince us of his good faith and sympathy with us. When 
1 think of Lord DufTurin, not only as our present Viceroy.. 
but bearing in mind all wo knov of him in his past career, 
I should hesitate to believe that ho could bo a man, 
devoid of the deepest sympathy with any people struggling 
to advance and improve their political ^condition. Some 
of you may remember one or two extracts, which I gave in 
my Holbern Town Hall speech from Lord Duffmin’s letters 
to the Times, and I cannot conceive that a person of such 
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sympathies could fail to sympathise with us. But 
I may say this much that, feeling 'as I naturally do some 
interest about the views and intentions of our Viceroys 
and Governors, I had the opportunity of getting some 
information from friends on whom I can rely and who are 
in a position to know the truth; and I am able'to say in the 
words of one of these friends that ‘ the Viceroy's instincts 
are eminently liberal, and he regards with neither jealousy 
nor alarm the desire of the educated classes to be allowed 
a larger share in the administration of their own affairs. 
Indeed, he considers it very creditable to them that they 
should do so.’ As Viceroy, he has to consider all sides of 
a question from the ruler’s point of view, and to act as he 
thinks safe and proper. But we may be sure that we have 
his deep and very genuine sympathy, and we may fairly 
dairn and expect much good at his hands. 

HOME AUTHORITIES AND rUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

But yet further [ would enquire whether the inten¬ 
tion - of the Secretary of State for India and of the other 
home authorities are equally favourable to our claims. The 
resolution on its very face tells us what the intention of 
t he Secretary of State is, Jt says, ‘In regard to its object, 
the Commission would, broadly speaking, be required to 
devise a scheme which may reasonably bo hoped to possess 
the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to 
the claims of natives of India to a higher and more exten¬ 
sive employment in the Public Service.’ 

There we have the highest authority making a declar¬ 
ation that the desires to do full justice to the claims of 
the na tives of India, Now, our only reply is that we .are 
thankful for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be 
iblo to satisfy all, that what we ask is both reasonable and 
right. 
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INTENTION OF OUll RULERS. 



As another proof of the intentions of our British 
rulers, as far back as 53 years] ago, when the natives of 
Indin did not themselves fully understand their rights, the • 
statesmen of England, of their own free will, decided what 
the policy of England ought to be towards India. Long 
and important was the debate ;, the question was discussed 
from all points of view ; the danger of giving political 
power to the people, the insufficiency of their capacity and 
other considerations were all fully weighed, and the con¬ 
clusion was come to, in unmistakable and unambiguous 
terms, that the policy of British rule should be a policy of 
justice (cheers), the policy of the advancement of one-sixtli 
of the human race (cheers) ; India was to be regarded as a 
trust placed by God in their hands, and in the due dis¬ 
charge of that trust, they resolved that the) 7 would follow 
the ‘ plain path of duty/ as Mr. Macaulay called it ; on 
that occasion he said, virtually, that he would rather sec 
the people of India free and able to govern themselves 
than, that they would remain the bondsmen of Groat 
Britain and the obsequious toadies of British officials. 
(Chews.) This was the essence of the policy of 1833, and 
in the Act of that year it was laid down, ‘That no native 
of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, bo 
disabled from holding any place, office or employment 
under the said Qompany/ (Prolonged cheering.) 

Wo do not, we could not, ask for more than this ; and 
all we have to pres$ upon fche Commission and Government 
is that they should now honestly grant us in practice here 
what Great Britain freely conceded to us 50 years ago, 
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ourselves were too little enlightened even to ask 
for it. (Loud cheers .) 

KOVAL PROCLAMATION. 

We next passed through a time of trouble, and the 
British arms were triumphant. When tiny had com¬ 
pletely surmounted, all their difficulties and completely 
vanquished all their adversaries, the English nation came 
forward, animated by the same high and noble resolves, 
as before, and gave us that glorious Proclamation, which 
we should for ever prize and reverence as our Magna 
Charta, greater even than the Charter of 1833. 1 need 
not repeat that glorious Proclamation now, for it is en¬ 
graven on all your hearts (loud cheers) ; but it constitutes 
such a grand and glorious charter of our liberties that I 
think every child, as it begins to gather intelligence and to 
lisp its mother-tongue, ought to be mad© to commit it to 
memory. (Cheers.) In that Proclamation, we 'have again 
a confirmation of the policy of 1833 and something more. 
In it are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of 
all that we can desire hereafter. (Cheers.) Wo have only 
to go before the Government and the Commission now sit¬ 
ting and repeat it, and say that oil we want is only what 
has already been granted to us in set terms by that Procla¬ 
im., tiou, and that all we now ask for is that the great and 
generous con cessions therein made to us in words shall 
actu dly be made ours by deeds. (Loud cheers ) I will not, 
however, enter into further details, for it is a subject on 
which I should be led into speaking for hours, and even 
then I should fail to convey to you an adequate idea of nil 
that is in my heart, 1 have said enough to show our 
rulers that our case is complete and has been made out by 
thorn solves. (Cheers.) It is enough for me, therefore, to 
stop at this point. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Anothor resolution is the improvement and enlarge¬ 
ment of the Legislative Councils, and the introduction into 
~them of an elective element, but that is one on which my 
predecessor in the chair has so ably descanted, that I do 
not think I should take up more of your time with it. I 
need only say that in this matter we hope to make a 
"further advance, and shall Jbry to place before our rulers 
what we consider a possible scheme for the introduction of 
an elective element into the Legislative Councils. I need 
not say that if this representation is introduced, the 
greatest benefit will be conferred upon the Government 
itself, because at present whatever Acts they pass that do 
not quite please us, we, whether rightly or wrongly, 
grumble ond grumble against the Government, and 'the 


•Government only. 11 is true that we have some of our 
own people in Councils. But we have no right to demand 
any explanation, even from them ; they are not our 
representatives, and the Government cannot relievo them¬ 
selves from any dissatisfaction we may feel against any 
law we don't like. If our own representatives make a 
mistake and get a law passed, which we do not want the 
Government, at any rote, will escape the greater portion of 
the consequent unpopularity. They will say—-here are 
your own rcpeesentatives ; we believed that they represent¬ 
ed your wishes, and wo passed the law. On the other hand 
with all the intelligence, all the superior knowledge of the 
English officials, let them come as angels from heaven it n 
impossible for them to enter into the feelings of the people 
and fed as they feel, and enter into their minds, (CAro’s.) 
It is not any disparagement of them, but in the nature e< 
things it cannot be otherwise. If you have, therefore 
your representatives to represent your feelings, vou will 
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then have an opportunity of getting something which is 
congenial and satisfactory to yourself ; and what will be 
satisfactory to you must also be satisfactory to and good 
for the Government itself. {Cheers,) 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT. 

This brings me also to the point of representation in 
Parliament. All the most fundamental questions on which 
hinge the entire form and character of the administration 
here are decided by Parliament. No matter what it is,. 
Legislative Councils or the Services,—nothing can be 
reformed until Parliament moves and enacts modifications 
of the existing Acts. Not one single genuine Indiao voice 
is there in Parliament to tell at least what the native view 
is on any question. This was most forcibly urged upon me 
by hnglish gentlemen, who are in Parliament themselves ; 
they said thoy always felt it to bo a great defect in Parlia¬ 
ment, that it did not contain one single genuine represent¬ 
ative of the people of India. 

POVERTY Or INDIA. 

One of the questions which will be placed before this 
Congress and will be discussed by them, is the deep sym¬ 
pathy which this Congress feels for the poverty of the 
people. It is often understood and thought that, when we 
strug^lo for admission into the Services, it is simply to 
gratify the aspirations of the few educated. But if you 
examine this question thoroughly, you will find that this 
mafcter of tho Pu Mic Services will go far to settle the prob¬ 
lem of the poverty of the Indian people. One thin-' I 
congratulate myself upon. 1 don’t trouble you with nnv 
testimony about the poverty of India. You have the 
testimony of Sir Evelyn Baring given only a couple of 
ye n s a^o, who told us in plain torms that the people of 
India were extremely poor, and also of the present Finance 
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or who repeats those words. But amongst the seve¬ 
ral causes, which nre at the bottom of our sufferings, this 
one and that the most important cause, is beginning to be 
realized by our rulers, and that is a step of the most hope¬ 


ful and promising kind. In the discussion about the 
currency, the Secretary of State for India, in a letter to 
the Treasury of the 26th January 1886, makes certain 
remarks which show that our rulers now begin to under¬ 
stand and to try to grapple with the problem ; and are not 
ostrich-like, shutting their eyes to it. I was laughed at 
when I fifst mooted the question of the poverty of India, 
and assigned as one of its causes the employment of an 
expensive foreign agency. BYit now the highest authority 
emphasizes this view. The Secretary of State, in the 
letter just referred to, said :— 

The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources 
of the public revenues ie very peculiar, not merely from the habit- 
of the people and their strong aversion to change, which is moro 
specially exhibited towards new forms of taxation, but likewise 
from the oharaetor of the government, which is in the h.aids of 
foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative offices, and 
form so largo a part of the Army. The impationooof new taxation 
which would have to be borne, wholly as a consequence of the 
foreign rule imposed on the country and virtually to meet additions 
to charges arising outride of the country would constitute a politi¬ 
cal danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is nob 
at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of or 
concern in, the Government of India, but which those responsible 
for that government havo long regarded as of the most ser»oui 
order. • 


\YY may bo sure that the public conscience of England 
will ask why the natives of India, after a hundred years of 
British rule, are so poor; and as John Bull, in a < avtodn 
in Punch , is represented as doing,'will wonder that India 
is a beggar when he thought she had a mint of money. 

India's fabulous wealth. 

Unfortunately, this idea of India's wealth is utterly 
delusive, and if a proper system of representation in the 
2 
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"QMm be conceded, our representatives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils and to our rulers those 
causes which are operating to undermine our wealth and 
prosperity, and guide the Government to the proper reme¬ 
dies for he greatest of all evils—the poverty of the 
masses. All the benefits we have derived from British 
rule, all the noble projects of our British rulers, will go for 
nothing If after all the country is to continue sinking 
deeper and deeper into the abyss of destitution. At one 
time, I was denounced as a pessimist; but now that we 
have it on the authority of our rulers themselves that we 
are very poor, it has become the right, as well as the duty, 
of this Congress to set forth its convictions, both as to this 
widespread destitution and the primary steps needful for 
its alleviation. Nothing is \nore deal' to the heart of 
England—and I speak from actual knowledge—than 
India's welfare ; and if we only speak out loud enough, and 
persistently enough, to reach that busy heart, we shall not 
speak in vain. (Prolonged cheering.) 


CONCLUSION, 


There will be several other questions brought before 
the Congress at their committe meetings during the next 
threo days, and I ara sure from the names of the delegates, 
as far as I am informed, that they will prosecute their 
, vliberations with all possible ^noderation. I am sure that 
they will fully appreciate the benefits of the rule under 
which they live, while the fact that our rulers are willing 
,o do whatever we euu show them to bo necessary for our 
welfare, should be enough to encourage all in the work. I 
do not know that I need now detain you with any further 
remarks. You have now some idea of what progress has 
been made in respect of the matters which wore discussed 
last year. 1 hope we may congratulate ourselves next 
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year that we have made further progress in attaining the 
objects alike of the past year’s resolutions and those we 
may this year pass. I, for one, am hopeful that, if we are 
only true to ourselves, if we only do justice to ourselves, 
and the noble education which has been given to us by our 
rulers and speak freely, with the freedom of speech which 
has been granted to U3, we may fairly expect our Govern¬ 
ment to listen to us and to grant us our reasonable 
demands. (Loud cheers .) 

I will conclude this short address by repeating my 
sincere thanks to all of you for having placed me in this 
honourable position and by again returning thanks to our 
Bengal brothron on behalf of all the delogetes whom they 
have so cordially welcomed hero. 


I 
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* INTRODUCTION. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I need not say how deeply f 
feel the honour you have done me by electing me a second' 
time to preside over your deliberations. I thank you 
sincerely for this honour. In the performance of the 
onerous duties of this high position, I shall need your great 
indulgence and support, and I have no doubt that I shall 
receive them, (A jjplause.) 

I am much pleased that I have the privilege of presid¬ 
ing at the very first Congress held in Punjab, as I had at 
Calcutta in 1886. I have taken, as you may be aware, * 
sorao interest in the material condition of Punjab. I n my 
first letter to the Secretary of State for India, in 1880, on 
the material condition of India, I took Punjab for my 
illustration, and worked out in detail its total annual 
income and the absolute wants of its common labourer. 

As to the loyalty of the Punjabis— Hindus, Sikhs, or 
Muhammadans -it has proved true through the most fiery 
ordeal on a most trying and critical occasion, (Applause ) 

The occasion of this Session of the Congress in Punjab 
has been o most happy coincidence. On Punjab rests a 
double responsibility, one external and one internal. If 
ever that hated threatened invasion of the Russians 
comes on, Punjab will have to bear the first brunt of the 
battle, and contented under British rule, as I hope India 
will be, Punjab will fight to her last man in loyalty and 
patriotism—loyalty to the British Power, and patriotism 
to protect the hearths and homes of her beloved country 
of India* (Loud applause.) 
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The internal responsibility which at present rests upon 
the Punjabis and other warrior races of India is this. I 
have always understood and believed that manliness was 
associated with love of justice, generosity and intellect. 
So our British tutors have always taught us and have 
always claimed for themselves such character. And I 
cannot understand how any one could or should deny to 
you and other manly races of India the same characteristics 
of human nature. But yet we are gravely told that on 
the contrary the manliness of these races of India is 
associated with meanness, unpatriotic selfishness, and in¬ 
feriority of intellect, and that therefore like the dog in 
the manger, you and the other warrior races will bo 
mean enough to oppose the resolution about Simultaneous 
Examinations, and unpatriotic and selfish enough to pre¬ 
vent the general progress of all India. (Shame*) 

Can offence and insult to a people, and that people 
admitted to be a manly people, go any further ? Look at 
the numbers of Punjabis studying in England. Xow this 
happy coincidence of this meeting in Punjab : you, con¬ 
sidering every son of India as an Indian and a compatriot, 
have invited mo—not a Punjabi, not a Muhammadan* nor 
a bikh—from a distance of thousands of miles to enjoy the 
honour of presiding over this Congress, and with this 
gathering from all parts of India as the guests of the 
Punjabis, you conclusively once for all and for ever, set the 
matter at rest that the Punjabis with ail other Indian: do 
•earnestly desire the Simultaneous Examinations as the 
only method in which justice can be done to all the people 
of India, as this Congress has repeatedly resolved. And 
moreover, Punjab has the credit of holding the very first 
public meeting in favour of the Resolution passed by the 
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Commons for Simultaneous Examinations. 

(Cheers.) 

When I use the words English or British, I mean all 
the peoples of the United Kingdom. 

DEATH OF JUSTICE TELANG, 

It is our melancholy duty to record the ‘loss of one of 
our greatest patriots, (Justice Kasinath Trimbak Telang.. 
It is a heavy loss to India; you all know what a high 
place he held in our estimation for his great ability, learn¬ 
ing, eloquence, sound judgment, wise counsel and leader¬ 
ship. I have known him and worked with him for many 
years, and I have not known any one more earnest and 
devoted to the cause of our country’s welfare. He was one' 
of the most active founders of this Congress, ’and was its 
first hard-working Secretary in Bombay. From the very 
fir. t he had taken a warm interest and active part in ouiv 
■'.oik, and even after he became a Judge, his sound advice 
wrrs always at our disposal. 

RECENT HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO INDIANS. 

1 am glad Mr. Mahadev Govind Ranade is appointed 
in his place. (Cheers.) It does much credit, indeed, to Lord 
Harris for the selection, and I am sure Mr. Ranade will 
prove himself worthy of tho post. I have known him 
long, and hi ability and learning are well-known. 
(Applause.) His sound judgment and earnest work in 
various wnys have done valuable services to the cause of 
India. (AfflMi use.) 

I am also much pleased that an Indian, Mr. Tramada 

Char&n Bannerji, :■. cceods Mr. Justice Mahmud at Alla- 
li abad. (Ghetrs.) 

T feel thankful to the Local Governments and tho 
Indian Government for such appointments, and to Lord 
Kimberley for his sanction of them among which I may 
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also the decision about the Sanskrit Chair at 
Madras. (Applause.) I feel the tnore thankful to Lord 
Kimberley, for I am afraid, and I hope I may be wrong, 
tihat there has been a tendency of not only not loyally 
carrying out the rule about situations of Its. 200 and up¬ 
wards to be given to Indians, but that even such posts as 
have been already given to them are being snatched away 
from their hands. Lord Kimberley’s firmness in not 
allowing this is, therefore, so much the more worthy of 
praise and our thankfulness. 


Lord Kimberley also took prompt action to prevent 
the retrograde step in connection with the Jury system in 
Bengal for which Mr. Paul and other friends interested 
themselves in Parliament ; and also to prevent, the retro¬ 
grade interference with the Chairmanship of Municipali¬ 
ties at the instance of our British Committee in London. 

I do hope that in the same spirit Lord Kimberley will con¬ 
sider our representations about the extension of the Jury 
system. 

A MESSAGE FROM CENTRAL FINSBURY, 

Before proceeding further, lot me perform the gratify¬ 
ing task of communicating to you a message of sympathy 
and goodwill which I have brought for you from Central 
Finsbury. (Load applause and three cheers for the electors 
of Central Finsbur >/.) On learning that I had accepted 
your invitation to preside, the Council of the Central Fins- ' 
bury United Liberal and Radical Association passed a 
Resolution, which I have now the pleasure of placing 
before you, signed by Mr. Joseph Walton, the Ghidnuan, 
and forwarded to me by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. 
M. H. Griliith, one of my best friends and supporters. 

Tlio Central Finsbury United I iberal and Radios! Association 
in view of Mr. Naoroji’w visit to Indm at tne end of November 
next, havo passed the following Resolution :— 


• G 0l*> 
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the General Council of the Central Finsbury United 
Liberal and Radical Association desire to record their high appre¬ 
ciation of the admirable and most exemplary manner in which Mr. 
Dvlabhai Naoroji has performed his duties as representative of 
this constituency in the House of Commons and learning that ho 
is, in the course of a few months, to visit India to preside over the 
Ninth Session of the Indian National Congress, request him to 
communicate to that body an expression of their full sympathy 
alike with all the efforts of that Congress for the welfare of India, 
and with the Resolution which has been recently passed by the 
House of Commons (in the adoption of which Mr. Dadabhai Nao- 
roj i has been so largely instrumental) in favour of holding Simul¬ 
taneous Examinations in India and in Britain of candidates for all 
the Indian Civil Services, and further express the earnest hope that 
full effect will, as speedily as possible, be given by the Government 
..to this measure of justice which has been already too long dolayed, 
(Applause.) 

“2. That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 

“(Signed) Joseph Walton, 

Chairman of Meeting? 

The Resolution has been sent to Mr. Naoroji with an accom¬ 
panying letter, which savH : — 

“Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radical Association, 

20, St. John Street Road, C!crken well,", 

London, E.C. 

“Dear Sir,—I have been [directed to forward to you the 
enclosed copy of Resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Council of this Association. 

“ Joining in the hope of ray colleagues that the result of our 
efforts may be of material and lasting good and wishing you a 
fruitful journey, with a speedy return to us, the constituents 
you so worthily represent in Parliament, 

“I am, yours faithfully, 

“ R. M. H. Griffiths, 

Honorary Secretary. 

‘The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji, M P., 

House of Commons, Westminster, 

August 1S93? 

ANGLO-INDIAN VIEW? ON THE EDUCATED NATIVES. 

The fact is, and it stands to reason, that the thinking 
portion and the educated, whether in English or in their 
own learning, of all clas ses and creeds, in their common 
nationality as Indians, are naturally becoming the leaders 
of the people. Those Indians, specially, who have 
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good English education, have the double ad¬ 
vantage of knowing their own countrymen as well as 
understanding and appreciating the merits of British men 
and British rule, with the result, as Sir Bar tie Frere has 
well put it: “And now wherever I go I find the best ex¬ 
ponents of the policy of the English Government, and the 
most able co-adjutorsin adjusting that policy to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the natives of India, among the ranks of the 
educated natives.” (ApplaUs&A 

Or as the Government of India has said, “ To the 
minds of at least the educated among the people of India 
—and the number is 'rapidly increasing —any idea of the 
subversion of the British power is abhorrent.” (Hear 
hear.) Government of India's despatch, dated 8th June 
1880, to Secretary of State for India. 

And as Lord Dulforin, as Viceroy of India, has said in 
his Jubiloe Speech, “ We are surrounded on all sides by 
native gentlemen of great attainments and ^intelligence, 
from whose hearty, loyal and honest co-operation we may 
hope to derive the greatest benefit.” (Appluuse ) 

' It would be the height of unwisdom, after^themselves 
creating this great new force, “which is rapidly increas¬ 
ing ” as “the best exponents jand co-adjutors,” as “ab¬ 
horring the subversion of the British power,” and from 
whose “ hearty, loyal and honest co-operation the greatest, 
benefit can arise,” that the ruling authorities should drive 
this force into opposition instead of drawing it to their 
own side by taking it into confidence and thereby 
strengthening their [own foundation. This Congress re¬ 
presents the Aristocracy of intellect and the new political 
life, created by themselves, which is at present deeply 
grateful to its Creator. Common sense tells you—have it 
with you, instead of against you. 

8678 
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SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

With regard to your other most important Resolution,, 
to held examinations simultaneously both in India and 
England for all the Civil Services, it would not have be¬ 
come a practical fact by the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 2nd June last, had it not been to a large 
extent for your persevering but constitutional demand for 
it made with moderation during all the years of your 
existence. {Applause.) I am glad that in the last Budget 
debate the Under-Secretary of State for India has given 
us this assurance :— 

“ It may be in the recollection of the House that, in 
n ) official capacity, it was my duty earlier in the Session 
to oppose a Resolution in favour of Simultaneous Exami¬ 
nations but the House of Commons thought differently 
from the Government. That once done, I nood hardly 
sa y that the™ is no disposition on the part of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India or myself to attempt to thwart 
or defeat the effect of the vote of the House of Commons 
on that Resolution.” {Hear, hear and applause.) Debates 
VoL XVII, 1893, p. 1835. 

JXe all cannot but feel thankful to the Secretary 
of State, Lord Kimberley and the Under-Secretary 

0 Mr - George Russell, for this satisfactory 

Assurance, 




I may ju-ci remark here in passing that T am not able 
to understand why the higher Civil, and Educational 
Medical Services are handed over to Military Medical 
Officers, instead of there being a separate Civil Medical 
Service, dealt • witli by Simultaneous Examinations in 
India and England, as we expect to have for the other 
k/ivi! Services. 1 also may a^k why sodio higher Civil 
Engineering posts are given to Military Engineers 
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BRITISH INTEREST IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

One thing more I may say. Your efforts have 
succeeded not only in creating an interest in Indian affairs,., 
but also a desire among the people of the United Kingdom 
to promote our true welfare. ( Hear , hear.) Had you 
achieved in the course of the past eight years only this 
much and no more, you would have amply justified your 
existence. (Cheers.) You have proved two things — that 
you are moderate and reasonable in what you ask, and that 
the British people are willing to grant what is shown to be 
reasonable. 

Jt is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the subject 
of your justification further than this, that all the Resolu¬ 
tions you have formulated have more or les: advanced ; 
that they are receiving attentive consideration is testified 
by the continuous discussions that have been going on in 
the Press and on the Platform both here and in England. 
In England itself many a cause, great or small, has to 
agitate long before making an impression. What strug¬ 
gles have there been in Parliament itself and out of 
Parliament for the Corn Laws, Slavery Laws, Factory 
Laws, Parliamentary Reforms, and many others, in short, 
in every important Legislation ? YV o must keep courage, 
persevere, and “ never say die.” (Loud applause.) 

RECEPTION TO DADABHAI NAORO.TI IN PARLIAMENT. 

One more result, though not the least, of your 
labours, I shall briefly touch upon. The effect which your 
v labours produced on the minds of the people of the United 
Kingdom has helped largely an Indian to find his v <y 
into the Great Imperial Parliament, and in confirmation 
of this, I need not go further than remind you of tic? 
generous action of Central Finsbury and the words of the 
Resolution of the Council of its United Liber.il md 
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ich I have already placed before 

you. {Applause.) 

As you are all aware, though it was long my wish, 
nay friend the Hon. Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose made the 
first attempt, and twice contested Deptford, with no little 
chances of success, but adverse circumstances proved too 
strong for him. We owe a debt of gratitude to Dept¬ 
ford, and also to Holborn, which gave me the first lift, 
and in my contest there, though a forlorn hope, the 
Liberal electors exerted their utmost, and gave me a very 
satisfactory poll. {Cheers.) 

My mind also turns to those good friends of India— 
Bright, Fawcett, Bradlaugh and others, {applause )—who 
pioneered for us, prepared for the coming of this result, 
and helped us when we were helpless. 

This naturally would make you desire and lead me to 
say a few words about the character of the reception 
given to the Indian Member in the House of Commons. 
It was everything that could be desired. {Cheers.) The 
welcome was general from all sides, as the interest in 
Indian affairs has been much increasing, and there is a 
desire to do justice to India. {Renewed cheering.) Mr. 
Gladstone on two occasions not only expressed his satis¬ 
faction to me at finding an Indian in the House, but 
expressed also a strong wish to see several more. 

The attendance on Indian questions has been good, 
and what is still better, the interest in the Indian debates 
has been earnest, and with a desire to understand and 
judge rightly. India has, indeed, fared well this Session, 
notwithstanding its other unprecedentedly heavy work. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTEREST IN INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

Thankful as we are to many Members of all sides, I 
am bound to express our special thanks to the Irish, 
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and Radical Members. (Loud cheers) 1 heard 
from Mr. Davitt, two days before my departure, “ Don't 
forget to tell your colleagues at the Congress that every 
one of Ireland's Home Rule Members in Parliament is at 
your back in the cause of the Indian People.’’ (Prolonged 
cheering.) All our friends who had been working for 
us before are not only as zealous and staunch as ever, 
but more active and earnest. 1 cannot do better than 
to record in this place with thankfulness the names of 


all those Members from all parties who voted for the 
Resolution of 2nd Juno last in favour of Simultaneous 
Examinations in England and India for all the Indian 
Civil Services.* 


As the ballot fell to Mr. Herbert Paul, (three Cheers 
for Mr. Paul) he, as you are aware, moved the Resolu¬ 
tion, and you know also how well and ably he advocated 
the cause, and has ever since kept up a watchful interest 
in and eye on it. I may mention here that I had sent a 
whip or notice to every Member of the House of Commons 
for this debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word 
“That” to the end of the Question, in order to dd’ 
the words “ all open Competitive Examinations hereto¬ 
fore held in England alone for appointments to the Civil 
Services of India shall henceforth be held simultaneously 
l*tk in India and England, such Examinations in both 
countries being identical in their nature, and all who 
compete being finally classified in one list according to- 
merit.— (Mr. Paul) 


* The names are omitted. 
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Question put, “ That the words proposed to bo left 
out stand part of the Question — < 

Tho House divided ; Ayes 76, Noes 84. 

I may say here a few words about the progress we are 
* making in our Parliamentary position. By the exertions 
of Sir William Wedderburn, (applause), Mr. Caine, 
(applause), and other friends, an Indian Parliamentary 
Committee has been formed, of which Sir William 
Wedderburn is the Chairman and Mr. Herbert Roberts 
is the Secretary. (Applause) The Committee is not yet 
fully formed. It will, we hope, be a larger General 
Committee of our supporters with a small Executive 
Committee, like other similar Committees that exist in 
the House for other causes. I give the names of the 
Members now fully enrolled in this Committee:—Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Mr. Caine, Mr. John E. Ellis, Dr. W. A. 
Hunter, Mr. Illingworth, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Walter 
B. McLaren, Mr. Swift MacNeill, Mr. Padabhai Naoroji, 
Mr. H. Paul, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. T. H. Roberts, Mr. 
R. T. Reid, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. C. E. Schwann, Mr. 
Eugene Wason, Mr. Webb, Sir W. Wedderburn. 

Besides these, thero are a large number of Members 
(exclusive of the 70 or 80 Irish Members already referred 
to) whom we count as supporters, and hope to see fully 
enrolled Members on our Indian Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee before long. 

On the eve of my departure, the Committee invited me 
to a private dinner at the House, and gave me a hearty 
Godspeed and wishes of success, with an expression of 
their earnest desire to see justice done to India. (ApplcfasbA 

Before leaving this subject of Parliament, let me offer 
to Mr. George Russell, the Undei Secretary of State for 
India, my sincere thanks for his sympathetic and cordial 





personal good feeling and kindness towards me, {Applause.) 

FUTURE OF THE CONGRESS. 

With all that has been done by the Congress, wo have 
only begun our work. We have yet much and very 
much, more work to do till that political, moral and 
material condition is attained by us which will raise us 
really to the level of our British fellow-citizens in pros¬ 
perity and political elevation, and thereby consolidate 
she British power on the imperishable foundation of justice, 
mutual benefit and the contentment and loyalty of the 
people. 

The reason why I have dwelt upon our past life is 
'that it shows that our future is promising and hopeful, 
that our faith in the instinctive love of justice and fair 
play of the peoplo of the United Kingdom is not mis¬ 
placed, and that if we are true to ourselves r>nd learn 
from the British character the self-sacrifice and persever- 
ance which the British so largely possess, we need never 
despair of obtaining every justice and reform which we 
may reasonably claim as our birthright as British citizens, 
{Cheers.) 

What then is to be our future work ? We have yet 
to surmount much prejudice, prepossessions, and mis¬ 
apprehension of our truo, material and political condition. 
But our course is clear and straight before us. On the 
one hand, we need not despair or quarrel with those who 
are against us ; wo should, on the other hand, go on steadily, 
perseveringly and moderately with the representation of 
our grievances and just rights. 

REFORM OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

In connection with the question of our Legislative 
Councils we have yet very much work before us. Not. 
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only are the present rules unsatisfactory even for the- 
fulfilment of the present Act itself as interpreted in the 
. House by Mr. Gladstone, not only have we yet to obtain 
the full “ living representation ” of the people of India 
in these Councils, but also much further extension of 
their present exti*emely restricted powers which render 
the Councils almost a mere name. By the Act of 1861 
(19), without the permission of the Governor-General, no 
member can introduce any measure (which virtually 
amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting the public 
debt or public revenues or for imposing any charge on 
such revenue, or the discipline and maintenance of any 
pait of Her Majesty's Military or Naval forces. This 
means that, as far as the spending of our money is con¬ 
cerned, the Legislative Council is simply as if it did not 
exist at all. [Cries of “ Shame, shame.")' No motion can 

be made by any member unless such motion be for leave 

to introduce some measure or have reference to some 
measure actually introduced thereunto. Thus, there is no 
opportunity of calling any Department or Government to 
account for their acts. (Section 02.) All things which shall 
he done by the Secretary of State shall have the same 
force and validity as if this Act (1861) had not been 
passed. Here is full arbitrary power. By the Act (1892. 
Section 52), no member shall have power to submit or pro¬ 
pose any resolution or to divide the Council in respect of 
any such financial discussion, or the answer to any ques¬ 
tion asked under tho authority of this Act or the ru'es 
made under this Act. Such is the poor character of tho 
extent of concession made to discuss finances or to put 
questions. Rules made under this Act (1892) shall not he 

subject to alteration or amendment at meetings for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations. Also (Act 1861, 
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^Soctibn 22) the Secretary of State for India can by an Act 
of Parliament raise any money in the United Kingdom for 
tho Government of India, and thus pile up any amount of 
burden on the Indian taxpayer, without his having a word 
to say upon it. We are to all intents and purposes under 
an arbitrary rule, and are just only about at the thresh¬ 
old of a true Legislative Council. 

INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE.] * 

Amongst the most important work of tho Councils is 
the Budget. What is the condition of the Budget debate 
both here and in England ? The House of Commons devotes 
week after week for supply of the English Budget, when 
every item of expenditure is discussed or may be altered - 
and not only that, but the conduct of the department 
during the year is brought under review, which becomes an 
important check to any arbitrary, unjust or illegal action. 
But what is the Indian Budget debate or procedure ? Here 
the Financial Statement is made by the Finance Minister. 
Then a week or so after, a few spoeches are made to no 
practical effect, no practical motion or resolution, and the 
whole thing is over. (Skvne.) Somewhat similar is the- 
fate of the Indian Budget in the Souse of Commons, with 
the advantage of proposing any amendments and, at least 
of having one amendment with practical effect of a divi¬ 
sion, or vote. But there is also the important advantage 
of bringing in any Indian measure or motion in the course 
of the Session in accordance with the rules and orders of 
tho House like any othor measure or motion. I felt 
thankful that at the last Budget debate, though there 
was tho usual additional agony of the last day of the 
Session, yet there was not also the agony of scanty 
attendance, thanks to tho increasing interest in the House 

in Indian matters and to the friends of India. (Apjjlaiuw.), 
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places no practical check on any waste, extravagant 
or unnecessary expenditure. I am not at present discuss¬ 
ing the merits of such Councils and restriction of powers, 
but that such matters will require your attention and con¬ 
sideration, that even in this one matter of Legislative 
Councils you have yet to secure Mr. Gladstone's “ real 
living representative voice of the people ” being heard 
* upon every detail of the Government of British India, 
(//ear, hear.) 


INDIAN REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT. 

There is, however, another important matter—I mean 
the 3 , direct representation from India in the Imperial 
Parliament. (Applause,) As all our Imperial questions 
and relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
ah amendments of Parliamentary Act« already passed ar.d 
existing, or all important Acts that may be and can bo 
only passed hereafter in Parliament, and all our ultimate 
appeals can be settled in Parliament alone, it is of extreme 
importance that there should be some reasonable direct 
representation from India in the House of Commons and 
the representatives may be Indians or Europeans as long 
*s they are the choice directly of Indian Constituencies, 
just as you have delegates to this Congress of Indians or 
Europe., ns. 

Central Finsbury has been generous to us; other 
constituencies may rdso extend to us such generous con¬ 
sul eiation and help, but it is not fair that we should be 
left to depend upon the generosity of English Consti¬ 
tuencies. (Hear, hear.) Under present circumstances wo 
have a right to have direct representation. I hope the 
time is not very distant when vo may successfully <■ upcal 
to Parliament to grant us the true status of British 
political ritizGiiship. (Cheers.) I do not overlook that 
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•several matters will have to bo considered, and I am not 
at present placing before you a cut-and-dry scheme. My 
only object is to draw your attention to this vital subject. 

POVERTY OF INDIA. 

But the greatest question before you, the question of 
\all questions, is the poverty of India. {hi ear, hear.) This 
will be, I am much afraid, the great future trouble both 
of the Indian people and of the British Rulers. It is the 
rock ahead. In this matter we are labouring under one 
great disadvantage. This poverty we attribute to the 
system, and not to the officials who administer that sys¬ 
tem. (Hear, hear and applause.) But unfortunately for 
us, for themselves and the British people, the officials 
(with clear-sighted exceptions of course) make the matter 
personal, and do not consider impartially and with calm¬ 
ness of judgment this all-important subject. The p> osent 
Duke of Devonshire has well put this s^ite of the official 
mind, which is peculiarly applicable in connection with 
this subject. Ho said, “ The Anglo-Indian, whatever 
may be his merits, and no doubt they are just, is not a 
person who is distinguished by an exceptionally calm 
judgment.”— Speech, H. of C.> 23rd A wrist, 188- 

Mr. Gladstone also lately, in the Opium debate re¬ 
marked :—“ That it was i sad thing to say, but un¬ 
questionably it h:.ppcns not infrequently in human affairs 
that those who from their situation ought to know the 
most and the best, yet from prejudice and prepossessions 
knew the least and the worst.” {Hear, hear.) 

This has been our misfortune with officials. I mt there 
ha . 0 been and are some thoughtful officials who know the 
truth, like Lord Lawrence and others in the pr^, » in 
dio present times like the latest Finance Ministers, Lord 
Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir David i, -.om 
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v/lio have perceived and stated the terrible truth that* 
British India is extremely poor. Among other officialsr 
several have testified to the sad fact, in “ Confidential 
-Reports, ” which Government do not publish—and this 
after a hundred years of the work of these officials under 
the present unnatural system. The system being un¬ 
natural, were the officials the very angels themselves, or 
as many Gladstones, they cannot prevent the evils of the 
system and cannot do much good. When Mr. Bayley 
and I moved for a Itoyal Commission of Inquiry, it was 
said that I had not produced evidence of poverty, it was 
not so; but it is difficult to make those see who would 
not see. (Laughter and applause.) To every member of 
the House I had previously sent my papers of all neces¬ 
sary evidence on the annual income and absolute wants 
of the people of India. I do not know whether any of 
those who opposed us had taken the trouble to read this* 
and it was unfair to expect that in making out a primes 
facie case for our motion, I should reiterate, with the 
unnecessary waste of some hours of the precious time of 
the House, all the evidence already in their hands. 

POVERTY OF INDIA AND OFFICIAf, STATISTICS. 

You remember my papers on the Poverty of India, and 
1 iave asked for Returns to bring up information to date,, 
so that a fair comparison oi the present with the past 
n ay enable the House to come to a correct judgment. I 
nm sorry the Government of India refuses to make a 
return of a Mote prepared so late as 1881 by Sir David 
Barbour, upon which the then Finance Minister (Lord 
Cromer) based uis statement in his speech in 1882 about 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the people. I do net 
seo why the Government of India should refuse. The 
Mole, I am told, is an important document. Government 
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„ - — In 1880, 
toe present Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary of State 

for India, readily gave mo some statistics and informa¬ 
tion prepared by Mr. F. Danvers, though I did not know 
of their existence. This enabled me to point out some 
■errors and to explain some points which had been mis¬ 
understood. Such information is extremely necessary, 
not merely for the sake of the exceedingly poor masses 
of the people, but for the very stability of the British 
power itself. 

The question of the Poverty of India should be fully 
raised, grappled with and settled. The Government ought 
to deal boldly and broadly with it. I J0 t thero be a re¬ 
turn in detail, correctly calculated, made every year of 
the total annual income of aU British India, per head of 
population, and of the requirements of a labourer to live 
in working health, and not as a starved beast of burden. 
Unless such complete and accurate information is given 
every year in detail, it is idle and useless to make more 
unfounded assertions that India is prospering. 

It must also be remembered that Lord Cromer’s 
annual average of not more than lls. 27 per head is for 
the whole population, including the rich and all classes 
and not what the great mass of the population can or do 
fietur Uy got. Out of the total annual income of British 
India, all that portion must be deducted which belongs to 
European Planters, Manufacturers, and Mine-ov nors 
and nob to the people of British India, excepting the poor 
wages they receive, to grudge to give away their own 
country’s wealth, to the benefit of a foreign people. An¬ 
other portion is enjoyed in and carried out from the 
country on a far larger share per head by many who arc 
■not the children of the soil- official and non- official. 
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T^en the upper and middle classes of the Indians them- 
selve- receive much more than their average share. The 
great mass of the poor people, therefore, have a much 
Jower average than even the wretched “ not more than 
K *. 27 " per head. 

You know that I had calculated the average of the 
income as being Rs. 20 per head per annum, and when 
L r j)d Cromer’s statement of Rs. 27 appeared, I requested 
him to give mu his calculations but he refused. However, 
Rs. 20 or “ not more than Rs. 27 ” — how wretched is the 
condition of a country of such income, after a hundred 
year- of the most costly administration, and can such a 
thing last ? (Cries of “ No , no ”.) 

It is remarkable that there is no phase of the Indian 
problem which clear-headed and fair-minded Anglo- 
Indians have not already seen and indicated. More than 
a hundred years ago, in 1787, Sir John Shore wrote these 
remarkable, far-seeing^ and prophetic words :— 

Whatever allowance we may make for tha increased industry 
of the subject* of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for 
the produce of it ('supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is 
roimon to conclude thnt the benefits are more than counter¬ 
balanced by evily inseparable from the system of a romoto foreign 
dominion.— Pari. Ret. 377 of 1812. 

And these words of prophecy are true to the present 
d i>. I pass over what has been said by other European 
oftiouts at different times during the hundred years. I 
come to 188b, and here is a curious and complete res¬ 
ponse after a hundred years by the Secretary of State for 
India. In a despatch (2Gth January, 1886) to the 
Treasury, he makes a significant admission about the 
consequences of the character of the Government of the 
foreign rule of Britain. He says :— 

The portion of India in relation to taxation and the sources 
of the public revenues is ver; peculiar, not merely from Ue habits 
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and thoir strong aversion*to change which is more 
specially exhibited to now forms of taxation, but likewise from the 
character of the Government, which is i n the hands of foreigners 
who hold all tho principal administrative ofiieofi and form so iarce 
£ part of tho Army. The imposition of new taxation which would 
nave to bo borno wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule 
impoaod on the country and virtually to meet additions to 
charges arising outside of tho country would constitute a political 
danger, the real magnitudo of which, it is to be feared, is not ixt 
all appreciated by personB who have no knowledge of or concern 
in the Government of India, but which those responsible for 
that Government have long regarded as of the most serioi s 
order. 


What a strange confirmation, fulfilment and explana¬ 
tion of the very reason of the prophecy of a hundred 
years ago, and admission now that because- the character, 
of the present Government is such that “ it is in the hands 
of the, foreigners who holdall the principal administrative 
ofiees and form so large a part of the army," tho conse¬ 
quence of it is a “ political danger;' the real magnitude 
of which is “ of the most serious order” 

Need I, after this declaration even, despair that some 
of our Anglo-Indian friends would not take a lesson from 
the Secretary of State and understand the evil of tlx-, 
system under which India is suffering? Have I evor 
said anything clearer or stronger than this despatch has 
done? Tb gives my whole fear of the future penis to 
tho people of India and political danger to the British 
power in a nutshell. This shows that sowo of our Anglo- 
Indian authorities have not been, nor are, so dull ;l nd 
blind as not to have seen before or see now the whole 
peril of the position, and the unnatural and suicidal sys¬ 
tem of administration. 

Yes, figures are quoted by >omo of what they call 
“ increase of trade,” “ balance of trade in favour of India, 
“increase of industry,” “ hoarding of tre .sure in U . J. h 
India,” etc., etc.,; but our misfortune is that those people, 
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and prejudices and prepossessions, and apparent- 
i y having not very clear ideas of the principles, processes, 
and details of commercial and banking operations and 
transactions, and of the perturbations of what Sir John 
Shore called “ the evils of a distant foreign dominion,” 
are not able to understand and read aright these facts and 
figures of the commercial and economic conditions of 
British India. These people do not realise or seem to 
understand that what are called “ the trade returns of 
British India ” are misleading, and are not the trade re¬ 
turns of British India. A good portion of both the im¬ 
ports and exports of both merchandise and treasure belong 
to the Native States and to countries beyond the borders, 
'md not to British India. A separate return must be 
made of the imports and exports of the non-British terri¬ 
tories, ,o that a correct account of the true trade of 
British India may be given by itself—and then there 
should be some statement of the exports which are not 
trade exports at all, but only political and private Euro¬ 
pean remittances; and then only will it be seen how 
wretched this British Indian true trade is, and how falla¬ 
cious and misleading the present returns are. A return is 
unde every year called “ The Material and Moral Progress 
o; India.” But that part regarding “ Material Progress ” 
to which I am confining my observations is very imperfect 
ai d misleading. A 3 I have already said, nothing short of 
a return every year of the average annual income per 

head of population of British India, and of the absolute 

necessaries of life for a healthy labourer, in detailed 
calculation, can give any correct idea of the progress or 
otherwise of the material condition of the people of British 
India. I as-k for “ detailed calculation” in the returns, 
necmise some of the officials seem to have rather vague 
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Arithmetic of Averages, and though the 
foundation figures may be correct, they bring out results 
far from truth. I have pointed out this with instances in 
nay papers. I have communicated with the Secretary of 
State for India, and he has communicated with the 
Governments in India. But I do not know how far this 
•correction has been attended to by those who calculate 
averages. 

TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

What is grievous is that the present unnatural 
system, as predicted by Sir John Shore, is destructive to 
us, with a partial beuefit to the United Kingdom with our 
curse upon it. But were a natural system to prevail, the 
commercial and industrial benefits aided by perfect free- 
trade that exists between India and the United Kingdom 
will bo to both countries of an extent of which we can at 
present form no conception. 

But here is an inexhaustible market of 221,000,000 
of their own civilized fellow-citizens with some Gt >,000,000 
more of the people of the Native States, and what a great 
trade would arise with such an enormous market, and the 
United Kingdom would not for a long time hear anything 
about her “ unemployed.” It is only some people of the 
United Kingdom of the higher classes that at present draw 
all the benefit from India. The great mass of the people 
do not derive that benefit from the connection with India 
which they ought to get with benefit to both countries, 1 
On tho other band, it is with the Native States that there 
is some comparatively decent trade. With British India, 
as compared with its population, the trade of the United 
Kingdom is wretched indeed after a century of a very 
costly administration paid for by the poverty-stricken 
ryots. 
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as Macaulay said emphatically : 

To trade with civilised mao is infinitely more profitable than to^ 
govern savages; that would indeed be a doting wisdom, which, 
in order that India might remain a dependency, would make it a 
useless and costly dependency, which would keep a hundred 
millions (now really 221,000,000) of men from being our customers 
in ord«r that they might continue to bo our slaves. 

Should this doting wisdom continue ? 

It is impossible for me to explliin in this address 
all the misapprehensions. I have already explained my 
views as fully as possible in my papers. These views were 
at first ridiculed and pooh-poohed till the highest financial 
authorities, the latest Finance Ministers themselves,, 
admitted the extreme poverty of India. Lord Cromer 
summed up the situation in these remarkable words in 
I 082 : “ It has been calculated that the average income per 
head of population in India is not more than Rs. 27 a 
year. ’ “ In England the average income per year per 

head of population was £33; in France it was £23; in 
Turkey which was the poorest country in Europe, it was 
£4 a head.” Comment is unnecessary. Let us and the 
C- comment not live in a fool’s paradise, or time may 
bring disasters to both when it is too late to stop them. 
This poverty is the greatest danger both to us and the 
vulers. In what shapes and varieties of forms the disease 
’1 poverty may attack the body-politic, and bring out and 
aggravate other evils, it is difficult to tell or foresee, but 
that there is danger of “ most serious order,” as the 
Secretary of State declares, nobody can deny. 

INDIAN LOYALTY. 

\\ ero the pejple of British India allowed to enjoy the 
truits of their own labour and resources, and were fail 
relations established between the British and Indian 
pi opine, with India contented and prosperous, Britain 
icay defey half-a-dozen Russias. (Loud cheers,) Indians 
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will then fight to the last man and to the last rupee for 
their share, as patriots and not as mercenaries. The 
rulers will have only to stamp their foot, and millions will 
spring up fc 0 defend the British power and their own 
hearths and homes. (Renewed cheering.) 

We, the Congress, are only desirous of supporting 
Government, and having this important mutter of poverty 
grappled with and sottled, we are anxious to prevent “ the 
political danger ” of the “ most serious order,” declaimed to 
exist by the Secretary of State himself. desire that 

the British connection should endure for a long time to 
come for the sake of our material and political elevation 
among the civilised nations of the world. It is no pleasure’ 
or profit to us to complain unnecessarily or wantonly about 
this poverty. 

Were we enemies of British rule, our best course 
would be, not to cry out, but remain silent, and let the 
mischief take its course till it ends in disaster as it must. 
But we do not want that disaster, and we therefore cry out. 
both for our own 3 ake, and for the sake of the rulers. The 
evil of poverty must be boldly faced and remedied. 

This is the question to which we shall have to devote 
our best energies. We have, no doubt, to contend against 
many difficulties, but they must be surmounted for every¬ 
body's sake. 


COSTLY AltaiY AND CIVIL SERVICES. 

The next subject to which 1 desire to draw yom 
attention is this. We have a large costly European 
Army and European Civil Services. It is not to bo 
supposed that in these remarks I accept the nec' s-ir v for 
them. 1 take at present the situation as it is. 1 now 
submit to the calm consideration of the British people 
and Government those questions. Is all this European 
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service ontirely for the sole benefit of India ? Has the 
United Kingdom no interest or benefit in it ? Does not 
the greatness of, and the greatest benefit to, the United 
Kingdom arise from its connection with India? Should 
not the cost of such greatness and great benefits be shared 
by the United Kingdom in proportion to its means and 
benefits? Are not these European services especially 
imposed upon us on the clearly admitted and declared 
ground of maintaining the British power? Let us see 
what our rulers^emselves say. 

BRITISH VIEWS ON THE COSTLY INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Lord Beacons field said :— 

Wo had to decide what was the best step to counteract the 
ofrorts Russia was then making, for though war had not beon 
declared, her movements had commenced in Central Asia, and the 
straggle has commenced which was to decide for over which powor 
should possess the great gates of India, and that the real question 
at iuoue was whether England should possess the gates of her own 
great empire in India and whether the time had not arrived when 
-73 could no longer delay that the problem should be Rolved and 
in a manner as it has been solved by Her Majesty’s Government. - 
(Hansard ., Vol , 250. p. 1094, 25 th February 1880.) 

Again he says:— 

Wo resolved that the time has come when this country should 
acquire the complete command and possession of the gates of the 
Indian Empire. Let me at least believe that the Peers of England 
aro still determined to uphold not only the empire but the honour 
of this country. 

Can any words be more emphatic to show the vast and 
Jiiost vital stakes, honour and interests of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, 
tells us:— 

Wo are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over 
our 'ndian empire • that among other things, ho savs. 

that supremacy re-V upon the maintenance of our European 
Livil Service, that we rest also upon the magnificent European 
Force which w© maintain in that country.—" l ime*? VMh Jane 
1893. TJansion House Dinner to Lord Roberts . 
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This again is another emphatic declaration of the vast 

stakes and interests of the United Kingdom for which 
the European Services are maintained entirely at our 
expense. 

I shall give one more authority only. 

See what a man like Lord Roberts, the symbol of 
physical force admits. He says to the London Chamber 
of Commerce :— / 


I rojoco to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the 
Prosperity of the United Kingdom is bound up with the retention 
of that vast Eastern Empire.- (“Times” 25 May, 1893. Dinner by 
the London Chamber of Commerce.) y 


And again he says at Glasgow : 

That the retontion of our Eastern Empire is essential to the 

greatness and prosperity of the^Umted Kingdom 77 ,> « »* on/;, 

July, 1893 .) • v 


Now, I ask again, that with all such deep, vast and 
great interests, and the greatness and prosperity of tho 
United Kingdom, essentially depending on the Eastern 
Empire, and indissolubly bound up with it, is it reasonable, 
is it just and fair, is it British that all the cost of such 
greatness, glory, and prosperity of the United Kingdom 
should be entirely, to tho last farthing thrown upon the 
wretched Indians, as if the only relations existing between 
the United Kingdom and India were not of mutual benefit 
but of mere masters and slaves as Macaulay pointed out to 
be deprecated. (Applause and cries of “ No, no. ) 

As for the Navy, the Times regards and it is generally 
admitted that the very existence of Britain itself depends 
upon the command of the sea. The Times says :_ 


They will Dover forgive tho Minister or the Ministry that U 
them weaker at sea than any possible combination of PvnnrD 
another power. 


leaves 

and 


By a telegram l read at Aden, l found Mr. Gladstone 
“ re-atHrmed the necessity of British supremacy.’' 
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For any war vessels that may be stationed in India for 
protection of the interests of both, the expenditure may 
be foirly shared. 

IRELAND AND INDIA CONTRASTED re: FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 

In the Bill for the better government of Ireland there 
are provisions by which Ireland is required to pay a 
certain share of the Imperial expenditure according to its 
means, and when necessary to pay a similar share of any 
extraordinary expenditure, Ireland having all its resources 
at its own command. Now see how vastly different is 
our position. Not only will Ireland have all her internal 


services, Irish or under Irish rules causing no foreign 
dram from her, but she will also, as she has always enioy- 


wl, continue to enjoy her share in all the gain and gloiy 
of the British Empire. Irishmen can be Viceroys, 
flovernors, and have any of the appointments in the’ 
military or civil services of the Empire, with the additional 
advantage of a large number of Members in Parliament. 
Tha Indians, on the other hand, have not only no such 
•hare at all in the gains and glory of the British Empire 
but are excluded even from the services of their own 
country, with the consequences of an exhausting foi. ign 
<"ain, of the deplorable evils foretold by Sir John Shore 
and subjected to the imposition of evory farthing of the 
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INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

There is a strange general misapprehension among' 
the people of the United Kingdom. They do not seem to 
Enow that they have not spent a single shilling either in the 
formation of the British Indian Empire or in its maintenance 
and that as far as I know, every farthing ifc taken from the 
Indians, with the only exception in my knowledge that 
Mr. Gladstone with his senfce of justice allowed .£5,000,000 
towards the last Afghan War, which, without having any 
voice in it, cost India £21,000,000. (Loml cries of “Shame") 
I cannot blame the people of the United Kingdom gener¬ 
ally for this mistake, when even well-informed papers 
give utterances to this most unfortunate fallacy. As for 
instance, a paper like the Statist, in the extract which mv 
friend Mr. Uinshaw E, Wacha gave you last year 
Whatever may happen, we must defend India ’to cur 
last shilling and our last man/’ while the fact is that 
they have not spent even their first shilling or any shilling 
at all (laughter), but on the contrary derived benefits in 
various ways from India of millions on millions every year. 
(“ Shame. ”) Nor have 'the fighters in creating and main¬ 
taining the British Indian Empire been only the British 

soldier to “ the last man. ” Indian soldiers have done the 
main work, and if India can be made, prosperous and 
contented as ib can bo by true statesmanship, the Indian 
soldier will bo ready to fight to “ the last man ” to defend 
British power. {Loud cheers.) 

Britain, in fact, cannot send to India “to if* 

, p . , 1 ni; o man. 

1 he very idea is absurd ; on the contrary she can draw 

from India for her European purpose an inexhaustible 
strength. 

Again, the Statist says “ We are at thi.: moment 
spending large sums of money in preparing against a 
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Russian attack.” Not a farthing of the British money !' 
Every farthing of these “ large sums,” which are crushing 
us, is “ imposed ” upon the people of British India,. 
Such misleading statements are often made in the English 
Press to our great injury. (“ Shame”) 

I repeat, then, that we must submit to the just con¬ 
sideration of the British people and Parliament whether 
it is just and right that they should not pay a fair share 
according to their stakes and means, towards all such 
ex penditure as is incurred for the benefit of both India 
and the United Kingdom, such expenditure^ and the* 
respective share of each, being settled on a peace footing, 
any extraordinary expenditure against any foreign invasion 
being also further fairly shared. 

Before closing this subject, I may just remark that 
wniie leaving necessarily the highest offices of power and 
control, such as Viceroys and Governors to Europeans, 
I regard the enormous European Services as a great 
political and imperial weakness, in critical political times 
to the British power, as well as the cause as the present 
Duke of Devonshire pointed out, of the insufficiency of an 
efficient administration of the country ; and also the main 
cause of the evils foretold by Sir John Shore, and admit 1 
tod by the Secretary of State for India, after a hundred 
years, as a political danger of “a most serious order;” 
and of the poverty of India. 

THE BURDEN OF THE INDIAN TAXPAYER. 

I would not 6ay much upon the next subject, as you 
have had only lately the highest testimonies of two 
Viceroys and three Secretaries of State lor India—of 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon, and of the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Cross, and Lord Kimberley, You remember 
the debate raised by Lord Northbrook in the House of 
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Lords 


a few months ago that the Home Military 
Charges were unfair and unjust, and all the authori- 
t!QS * have named endorsed the complaint. But 
even the heads of the Indian authorities are so 
much in terror of the Treasury that Lord Kimberley 
said :—“ The India Office has no particular desire that 
the question should be re-opened and discussed anew, 
for bitter experience has taught the department that the 
re-opening of a question of this kind generally results in 
the imposition of additional charges.” Is this one other 
disadvantage of the transfer to the Crown ? Lord Kimberloy 
hit the nail on the head why India was so unfairly 
treated (and the same may be applied to such other treat¬ 
ment of India by the Indian authorities themselves) when 
he said “ The reasons why proposals that must throw 
fresh burdens on the Government of India are so fre¬ 
quently made in the House of Commons is that those who 
make them know that their own pockets will not suffer in 
the desire to make things agreeable and comfortable. 
(Laughter.) The taxpayers of the country exercise no 
check upon such proposals, and the consequence is that 
charges are sometimes imposed upon the Government of 
India which that Government thinks unjust and unneces¬ 
sary.” It must be borne in mind that charges u imposed 
on the Government of India ” means the suffering partv 
is the poor taxpayer of India. 

The Duke of Argyll characterises these charges as. 
u unjust and illegal tribute to England/’ But mark 
the w'ords of Lord Cross :—“ I am certain that in the 
course of a few years the Indian people will for<-o 
us to do them justice/ This is just the feature “ to be 
roiced to do justice” which I always deplore. We desire 
that all necessary reforms and acts of justice should bo 
4 
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spontaneous on the port of Britain, in good grace in and 
good time as gifts claiming our gratitude, and not to 
wait till “ forced,” with loss of grace from the giver and 
the loss of gratitude from the receiver. (27 ear, liear.) 

I offer my thanks to Lord Northbrook and other 
Lords for that debate, though yet barren of any result. 
But we may fairly hope that such debate must sooner or 
later produce good results. It is like a good seed sown 
and will fructify. 

Here are some smaller items : The cost of the India 
Office Building of about half-a-million, of the. Royal Engi¬ 
neering College of XI34,000, and of other buildings is all 
cast on India. The cost of the Colonial Office Building, 
XI 00,000, is paid from the British Exchequer. The India 
Office Establishment, etc., about £230,000 a year, is all 
imposed on India, while the £41,000 of the Colonial Office 
and £1G8,000 for Colonial Services are paid from the 
British Exchequer. The public debt of India (excluding 
Railway and Productive "W orks) is incurred in creating and 
preserving the British power, but all our cries to give us 
at least the benefit of a British guarantee have been in 
vain, with the curious suicidal effort of showing to the 
world that the British Government itself has no confi- 
denu in the stability of its own power in India. (Hear 
hear.) 


In 1870, Mr. Gladstone declared India to be “too 
much burdened,” when the Annual Expenditure was 
£30,000 000; what expression can be used now when, with 
• n extremely poor income, the burden now is nearly 75 per 
cent, heavier, or R 8 . 68,000,000 this year. 

SEP A RATION OF EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS, 

Passing on to the other subjects, I hope the separation 
of Executive and Judicial functions will receive attention 



as its necessity has bem recognised. We have to persevere 
for this as well as for other parts of our programme 
bearing in mind one great difficulty we have to contend 
with. Unfortunately the Indian authorities, when thev 
determine to do or not to do a thing under the notion of’ 
preserving prestige and strength, as if any false prestige 
can be a strength, disregard even Resolutions or Acts of 
Parliament itself, and resort to every device to carry 
their own point of view. {Load cri^s of il Sltame”) We 
cannot expect Parliament to watch Indian affairs from day 
to day, and therein lies the impunity and immunity of 
the Indian administration. 

I shall refer to only two instances, first, the case of 
the misleadingly called “The Statutory Service,” amT 
what in reality was created out of, and as a part and 
parcel of, the Covenanted Civil Service. I can speak with 
some authority, for I was the very proposer of the Memo¬ 
rial of tho East India Association to Sir Stafford. 
Northcote which resulted in the Clause of tho Act of 1870. 
Rut the Indian authorities would not have it. Thoy 
moved heaven and earth to thwart it; it is a long and a 
sad story for the good name of Britain, and they never 
rested till they made the Statute a dead letter, though it 
still stands on the Statute Book of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment. (“ Shame. ”) However, I hear with pleasure, and 
I hope it is true, that a disposition has arisen, for which 
I understand Lord Kimberley is to be thanked, to rodiess 
this glaring and unfortunate wrong—unfortunate for 
British prestige, for British honour and British good faith 
and I do hope that tho Government would do th' : redress 
ungrudgingly, with good grace, completeness and genero¬ 
sity. This instance illustrates another unfortunate ha^o 
of the Administration. ~ ' 
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INDIAN FOREST SERVICE. 

ftie Forest Department is recruited by examinations 
♦ in England and by-election in India. Such selection is not 
based upon a Resolution or Act of Parliament, but upon 
the will of the authorities and consisting of Europeans* 
The Government of India in Resolution No. 18 F, of 29th 
July 1891, have described them as untrained and uncove- 
nanjfed officers, who have been unconditionally appointed in 
past years, and yet they are ordered in the regular Indian 
Forest Service ; while those Native Civilians, created and 
backed by an Act of Parliament, as distinctly bclongingto 
the Covenanted Civil Service, are excluded from that Civil 
Service to which the Act distinctly appointed them. Can 
.^uch difference of treatment of Europeans and Indians 
preserve British prestige for honour and justice, and would 
it increase or diminish the existing attachment of the 
Indians to British rule? 


THE STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 

The -econd instance was the practical disregard of the 
Resolution of the House of Commons about tlie State 
regulation of vice. But in this case there were vigilant 
watchers like Mrs. Butler, Mr. Stansfeld, M. P. 7 Mr. 
Stiairt, M.P., and others, and they did not allow the 
lh»-olut.icn to become a dead letter. In this case also I 
am glad to £md that the Indian authorities now mean to- 
g l vo loyal effect to the Resolution, and well may they do 
bo for the vike of the British good name, fame, and 
prestige, for morality of every kind upon which mainly 
British strength and influence rest. 

THE CURRENCT QUESTION. 

On the Currency Question I n ee d not dwell much. 
My views are not unknown to you Low that the 
Bherum. Law is repealed by the United States, wo may 
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hope to see a settled condition in time. Ko amount of 
currency, jugglery or devices in this country could have 
any influence (except that of creating troubles in the 
country itself, as has happened) on the loss in the remit¬ 
tances to England for Hpme Charges which must be paid 
in gold, and will fluctuate with the rise or fall of gold in 
the United Kingdom. As if this crushing loss was not 
enough for the wretched taxpayers, further burdens were 
laid to make things agreeable and comfortable with other 
people’s money, as Lord Kimberley would say, of high 
exchange to the European officials, and the further most 

unwarranted payment of ^138,000 to the banks, with 

whose transactions in profits or loss the taxpayer has no 
connection whatever. (“ Shame, shame. ”) Some strange 
precedents are made in this matter to silence opposition 
and to support banks at the expense of the taxpayers, 
which will lead to serious troubles in the future. Should 
not the millowners and other concerns also claim compen¬ 
sation for the dislocation of thoir industry or transactions 
by the currency action of the Government, as Government 
itself admits to have caused such dislocation? Would the 
British Exchequer have paid any such money to the 
British banks ? Such a thing would never have been 
thought of. The utmost that is done in any crisis is 
allowing the Bank of England to issue more notes under 
strong restrictions. Had the banks made profits instead 
of loss, would they have handed them to the taxpayer? 
Then it would have been called the reward of shrewdness, 
foresight, enterprise, etc., etc. 

The whole Currency troubles from which India is 
suffering, and which are so peculiar Iudia and so 
deplorable to lie Indian taxpayer, and from which no 
other silver-using country suffers, is one of th boat 
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illustrations and object-lessons, and proof of the soundness 
ot Sir John Shore’s prophecy about the evil consequences 
of the “present unnatural system of a remote foreign 
dominion, or as tho Secretary of State called the danger of 
11 a most serious order. ” 

The currency muddle will necessitate new taxation. 
The usual easy and unchecked resource of putting off the 
evil day by borrowing is already resorted to, and in the 
spirit of keeping things agreeable and comfortable to those 
who have votes in Parliament, there is danger of increase 
in the salt tax. I do hope that Government will have 
80me mora l courage and some mercy upon the wretched 
taxpa^ei, and reduce even the salt tax by re-imposing the 
cotton duties. Not that by this means India will be saved 
a pk fiom the addition of burdens, but that a little better 
able shoulders will have to bear them, or, as Lord 
Salisbury once coolly put it, that as India must be bled, 
tho lancet should be directed to the parts where ther e was 
r,t least sufficient blood, not to those which are already 
feeble from the want of it. 

THE GOVJBKNMENT AND THE NATIVE STATES. 

Another subject of our future work to which I need 
'ndy touch now is the relations of the Government with 
11,0 Nntive States. There is much unnecessary irritation 
* nd Satisfaction "'hero there ought to bo the pleasantest 
arrnony with much greater devoted loyalty than what 
even now really exists. And it is also a great mistake for 

° re ' g “ f '°' vei not ^ draw the military capacity and 
spirit of the country to their own side by giving it a fair 
carter and interest in their own service. Make tho 
mi itaiy races feellt to rheiradvantage and interest to be 
loyal to the British rule instead of keeping them alienated 
from the Government. 
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FELLOW FEELING AND COMMON NATIONALITY, 


I need not say more upon our future work, as various 
Resolutions of importance will be placed before you for 
your consideration, and I am sure you will deliberate with 
that moderation and fairness for which you hove already 
distinguished yourselves and acquired just credit, and for 
which I offer you my hearty ‘congratulations. You 
recognise, I have no doubt, that at every turn you have 
yet serious questions to grapple with and much work to 
do. 

Any ono who has watched my public career must have 
seen that my main underlying principle and the desire of 
my heart is to promote, as far as I can, good fellow-feeling 
among all my countrymen. (Load applause.) And I have 
no doubt that all the educated and thinking men and all 
true friends of our own country will continue to do all that 
• lies in their power to bring about stronger and stronger 
friendly ties of common nationality, fellow-feeling and due 
deference to each other’s views and feelings amongst the 
whole people of our country. 

GOVERNMENT AND LAWLESSNESS, 

Government must be firm and just in case of any un¬ 
fortunate differences ; as far as Government are concerned 
their duty is clearly to put down with a strong hand any 
lawlessness or disturbance of the peace, no matter who < no 
parties concerned may be. They can only stand, as they 
ought, on the only sure and right foundation of even-handed 
justice to all, and cannot allow any one to take the law 
into his own hands ; the only wise policy is to adhere to 
their declared policy of strict neutrality and equal protec¬ 
tion and justice to all creeds. (I/ear, hear.) 

I was much pleased to read in the papers that ct . dial 
conferences had been held between Muhamipadans and 
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Hindus in various places to device means to prevent any 
•deplorable occurrences happening in the future. 

harmony and union between different races. 


Looking back to the past as my own personal experi¬ 
ence of my life, and as far back as I know of earlier days, 
at least on my side of India, I feel a congratulation that 
all associations and societies of members of all creeds have 
worked together in harmony and union, without any con¬ 
sideration of class or creed in all matters concerning out 
common national public and political interests. No doubt, 
latterly,* even in such common matters, differences of views 
have arisen and will arise, but such differences of views, 
when genuine, are healthy, just as is the case in the 
United Kingdom itself with it4 two political parties 
{ttmr, hear.) 


ftliat makes me still more gratified and look forward 
hopefully in the future is that our Congress has not only 
waked so far in the union and concord of all classes and 


creeds, but has taken care to provide that such harmony 
should continue in the future. As early as in the Congress 
at Allahabad of 1888, you passed this Resolution (XIll);-~ 


That no subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects 
Coraraittcc, or allowed to bo discussed ftfc any Congross by the 
Provident, thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
uharamadan delegates as a body object unanimously or ne arly 
un.ir.imou h pud tbpt if, after the* discussion of any subject which 
lfM * admitted for discussion, it shall appear that ail the Hindu 
Iuhamn ™dan delegates as a body are unanimously or 
neaily unanimously opposed to the Resolution which it is pro- 
f P 'hereon, euch Resolution shall be dropped ; provided 
that this redo * brill refer only to subjects in regard to which the 
Congress has not already definitely pronounced an opinion, 


Ar I have already - id, the highest wish of my heart 
is that all the people 0 f India should regard and treat each 
other a.s fellow-countrymen, with fellow-feeling for the 
good of all. (Ajj/lanse.) 
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Wo may,’ I am convinced, rest fully assured that what¬ 
ever political or national benefit we may acquire will in 
one or other way benefit all classes, (Hear, hear.) the bene¬ 
fit of each taking various forms. The interests of us all 
are the same. We are all in the same boat. We must 
sink or swim together. Government cannot but treat ua 
all alike. It is unreasonable for us to expect from them, 
and unjust and unwise for them to show, any undue favour 
to any particular class or community. The only solid 
foundation for them is justice and impartiality, and the 
only just demand frory us also can only be justice and 
impartiality. ( Loud applaiLse.) 

If the country is prosperous, then if one gets scope in 
one walk of life, another will have in another walk of life. 
As our Indian saying goes : “If there is water in the 
well it will come to the cistern.” If we have the well of 
prosperity we shall be able to draw each our share from it. 
But if tho well is dry we must all go without any at all. 


FOUNDATIONS OF BRITI8II POWER IN INDLk. 

A word for the basis upon which the strength <. f British 
power stands. Britain can hold India, or any one country 
can hold another, by moral force only. You can build 
up an empire by arms or ephemeral brute physical foj ..e, 
but you can preserve it by the eternal moral forces only. 
Brute force will, some time or other, break down ; right e- ' 
ousnoss alone is overstating. (Cheers.) Well and ti uly 
has Lord Ripon said “ that the British power and in¬ 
fluence rests upon the conviction of our good faith more 
than upon the valour of our soldiers or the reputation of 
our arras.” ( Applause.) Mr. Gladstone says : 

It if. tho predominance of that moral force for which I heartily 
l >rl Y in 'he deliberations of this Bouse and tho conduct; of <mr 
whole public policy, for I am convinced thai. i.pon that predomi¬ 
nance depends that which should bo tho fim objeet of all our 
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desires, ad it is of all our daily official prayers, namely, that union 
of heart and sentiment which constitutes the truest basis of 
strength at home, and therefore both of strength and good fame 
throughout the civilised world,—Debates, 9th August, 1892 p. 
1892. (Applause.) 

And here is a remarkable instance cited by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone of a people of a different race becoming attached even 
to the much despised Turkish rule. How much more will 
the people of India, if contented and prosperous, become 
attached to the rule of such a people as the British ? 
Referring to Lebanon, Mr. Gladstone said :— 

Owing to tho wise efforts of Loid Dufferin and others about 
thirty years ago, local management was established since which 
Iho province has become contented and attached to the Turkish 
.Empire, 




Lord Roberts, the apostle of British strong arm to 
maintain British power, and though much imbued with 
man}’ of the prejudices against the progress of the Indians, 
as a true soldier, admits without hesitation what he con¬ 
siders as the only solid foundation upon which British 
strength must for ever rest. He sa^s : 

But however efficient and well-equipped the army of India 
may be, were it indeed absolute perfection and were its numbers 
considerably more than they are at present, our greatest strength 
M’ it ever rest on the firm base of a united and contented India. 


Truer and more statesmanlike words could not be 
• uttered. Permit me to give one more extract. Mr. 
Gladstone, referring to Irish Home Rule, said : 

There can be no nobler spectacle than that which we think 
z *S* drawin ? U P°” us, the spectacle of a nation deliberately set 
on tho removal °f ^justice, deliberately determined to break, not 
through terror a.ul not in haste, but under the sole influence of 

™ l ° 'I''?' 1 with "bather remains still 

exiting of evil tradition, and determined in that wav at ones 
to pay a debt of juntn o and lo consult by a bold, wice, and good 
act it« own interests and its own honour. b 


Am 1 at all unreasonable in hoping that such noble 
statesmanship, honour, and good faith of tho British pe<>- 





pic will, in fullness of time, also extend to India similar 
justice ? I shall hope as long as I live. 

INDIAN NATIONALITY. 

Let us always remember that we are all children of our 
mother country. Indeed, I have never worked in any 
other spirit than that T am an Indian, {chews.) and owe 
duty to my country and all my countrymen. Whether 
I am a Hindu, a Muhammadan, a Parsi, a Christian, or 
of any other creed, I are above all an Indian. Our country 
is India ; our nationality is Indian. ( Loud cheers.) 

The question for us, especially a body like this, who 
have received the blessings of education, is : How are we 
to perform our duty to our country ? Certainly no one 
requires to be taught that no great cause or object can ever 
be accomplished without great sacrifices — personal and 
pecuniary. We can never succeed with the British peo¬ 
ple by mere declamations. We must show that we believe 
in the justice of our cause by our earnestness and self 
sacrifice. (//ear, hear.) 

learn to make sacrifices. 

I desire now to impress upon my countrymen with all 
the earnestness 1 am capable of to prepare themselves for 
sacrifices. We observe every day what sacrifices the Bri¬ 
tish people make for attaining any object, great or small 
and how persistently they stick to it; and among t he 
lessons which we are learning from them Jet us learn this 
particular one, with the double advantage and effect of 
showing that Indians have public spirit and love of their 
country, and also proving that they are earnest in what 
they are asking. (Applause.) 


OBCANifeED EFFORTS. 

Our work for the amelioration of our country and foi 
obtaining all the rights and benefits of British citizen- 



nliip will go on increasing, and it is absolutely necessary 
£liat our organization, both here and in the United King¬ 
dom, should be much improved and made complete. 
Without good organization no important 1 work can be 
successfully done ; and that means much pecuniary and 
personal sacrifice. We must remember the Congress 
meets once a year. The General Secretaries and the 
Standing Committees have to carry out the details and in¬ 
form the circles of the work and resolutions of the 
Congress. 

CONGRESS WORK IN LONDON. 

Hut the most important and national work formulated 
by the Congress has to be done with watchfulness, day 
aftor day, in London by your British Committee. (Cheers.) 
Aud, further, by your Resolution XU, of the seventh 
Session, you “urged them (the Committee) to widen 
henceforth the sphere of their usefulness by interesting 
themselves not only in those questions dealt with by the 
Congress, but in all Indian matters submitted to them and 
properly vouched for in which any principle accepted by 
the Congress is involved/’ (Renewed cheering.) 

Fancy what this means. Why, it is another India 
Office ! Yon have put all India’s every-day work upon the 
‘ boulders of the Committee. It becomes exceedingly 
b necessary for efficient and good work to have some paid 
person or persons to devote time to study the merits of 
ill the representations which pour in with every mail, 
or. by telegrams, before any action can be taken on 
them. It is in the United Kingdom that all our 
great lights aro to bo fought, nil our national and 
imperial questions are to be settled, and it is to ouv 
British Committee in London that we have to look for the 
performance of all this responsible and arduous work, 
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with the unfortunate feature that we have to contend 
against many adverse influences, prepossessions and mis¬ 
understandings. We have to make the British people 
unlearn a good deal. , 

On the other hand, we have this hopeful feature also 
that we have not only many British friends, but also 
Anglo-Indians, who, in the true spirit of justice and of 
the gratitude to the country to which they owe their past 
career and future provision, appreciate the duty they owe 
to India, .and are desirous to help us, and to preserve the 
British Empire by the only certain means of justice, the 
honour and righteousness of the British people, and by 
the contentment and prosperity of India. 

You know well how much we owe to the present 
English members of our Committee, Sir William Wed- 
derburn, '( Three cheers for Sir William Wedderbvrn') 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Adam, Mr. Schwann, M.P., 
and Mr. McLaren, M.P., If we want all such help at the 
fountain head of power without which we cannot do much 
good, we must take care to supply them always, promptly 
and accurately, all necessary sinews of wav. (Hear, /tear.) 

CONGRESS ORGAN “ INDIA.” 

Then there is the journal “ INDIA,” without which 
oar work will not be half as efficient as with it. It is atl 
absolute necessity as an instrument and part f the organi¬ 
zation. Every possible effort must be made to give it the 
widest circulation possible both hear and in the United King¬ 
dom. I wish it could be made weekly instead of monthly. 

With proper effort ton-thousand copies should be easily 
disposed of here as a beginning, and we must do this. 

DAbABAHl's ELECTION TO THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

This is the first opportunity I have of meeting you 
after the Congress of 188G, over which 1 had the honour 
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to preside at Calcutta. Let me now thank you personally for 
your constant remembrance of me, for your unceasing 
encouragement, and for your two most kind and gratify¬ 
ing resolutions passed at the last two sessions as represen¬ 
tatives of every class and creed, and almost wholly consist¬ 
ing of Hindu and Muhammadan delegates, and each 
delegate being elected by and representative of the 
whole mixed community of the place he represents, on 
the basis of common interest and nationality. 

I need not say how right earnestly Central Finsbury 
listened to your appeal and fulfilled your hope, for which 
we owe them our most unstinted thanks, and to all those 
who helped in or out of Central Finsbury. (Cheers.) 

f may hear once more express my hearty thanks to 
many ladies and gentlemen who worked hard for my 
election. After I was elected, you passed the second 
Resolution (XIV.) in the last Session. I may point here 
to the significant incident that in that Congress there 
was, I think, only one Parsi delegate and he even not the 
delegate of Parsis, but of all classes of the people. 

DA DA Bill HETURN8 THANKS TO ABB INDIANS. 

Let me also now take this opportunity, on Indian * 
c ;oil, to tender my most heartfelt thanks for the telegrams, 
letter?, and addresses of congratulation which I received 
from nil parts and classes of India—literally 1 IJQa y 8a y 
from the prince to the peasant, from members of all creeds 
from Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis, from 
Ceylon, from the High Priest of Buddhists, and Buddhists, 
and other residents from the Cape, British Guiana, Aus- 
Ualm, and in short from every part of the British Empire 
where there were Indian residents. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
put aside my personality and let me join in your rejoicings 
as an Indian in the great efent in Indian annals of an 
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Indian finding his way in the Imperial Parliament. (Loud 
and p7'olonged cheering ). 

And lastly, beginning from the distant Western C4ate 
of India, where the Indian residents of Aden, of all creeds, 
gave me a most hearty reception ; then the great portal of 
India, the dear old City of my birth, gave me a most 
magnificent welcome with its never-ceasing kindness to¬ 
wards me, Poona doing her best to vie with Bombay, and 
through the Punjab so splendidly ; and this series of wel¬ 
come now ending in your extraordinary one which I am 
utterly unable to describe. Is there any reward more 
grand and more gratifying than the esteem, the joy with 
my joy, the sorrow with my sorrow, and above all the 
“unshaken confidence” of my fellow-countrymen and 
country-women of our grand, old, beloved country? 

I may refer to an incident which, as it is satisfactory 
is also very significant of the real desiro of the British 
people to do justice to India. The congratulations on my 
election from all parts of the United Kingdom also wore 
as hearty and warm as'we could desire, and expressing 
satisfaction that an Indian would bo able to voice the 
wants and aspirations of India in the House of Commons. 

LONDON CONGRESS. 


I can assure the Congress that, as I hope and wish, if 
you will pay an early visit to the United Kingdom and 
hold a Session there, you will obtain a kind and warm re¬ 
ception from its peoples. And you will, by such direct 
and personal appeal to the British Nation, accomplish a 
vast amount of good. ( Hear , hear.) 

FAITH IN BRITISH FAIR-FLAY AND JUSTICE*. 

Our fate and our future are in our own hand*. If 
we are true to ourselves and to our country and make 
all the necessary sacrifices for our elevation and amelio* 
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ation, I, for one have not the shadow of a doubt that in 
dealing with such justice-loving, fail-minded people ns the 
British we may rest fully assured that we shall not 
work in vain. It is this conviction which has supported 
me against all difficulties. I have never faltered in my 
faith in the British character and have always believed 
that the time will come when the sentiments of the Bri¬ 
tish Nation and our Gracious Sovereign proclaimed to us 
in our Great Charter of the Proclamation of 1858 will 
he realised, (Applause.) viz., “In their prosperity will be 
our strength, in their contentment our best reward.” And 
let us join in the prayer that followed this hopeful decla¬ 
ration of our Sovereign : “ May the God of all power grant 
to us and to those in authority under us strength to carry 
out these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

DADAHHAl’e EXHORTATION. 

My last pia^ei and exhortation to the Congress and 
to all my countrymen is Go on united and earnest, in 
concord and harmony, with moderation, with loyalty to 
the British rule and patriotism towards our country, and 
success is sure to attend our eiforts for our just demands, 
and the day I hope is not distant when the World will 
soe the noblest spectacle of a great notion like the British 
holding out the hand of true follow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
ancient lnnd of India with benefits and blessings to the 
human race. (Loud and prvlonged cheering.) 
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Twenty-Second Congress — Calcutta — 1906. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Raja Peari Mohan Mukerjee, Dr. Rashbehari Ghose r 
and my friends,—I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for proposing me to bo the President of the Indian 
National Congress on this occasion. You may rest assured 
that I feel from the bottom of my heart the honour that 
you have done me and in my humble way I would fulfil 
the important duty you have called me to perform, 
cannot undertake at present to read rAy whole address 
though I expected I would be able to do so. I would ask 
my friend Mr. Gokhale to read it for me. I would fust- 
make the beginning and .say that I thank you most sin¬ 
cerely for honouring me for the third time by electing me 
to the Presidentship of the Indian National Congress. 1 
hope I shall have your co-operation, help and support. I 
am obliged to express my deep sorrow at the losses which 
the country his sustained by the deaths of Mr. \V, Q 
Bonnerjee, Mr. Anand Mohan Bose, Mr. Budruddin 
Tyabji and Mr. M. Veeraraghava Chariar. 

Mr Gokhale then read the following Presidential 
Address at the request of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji:_ 

president's address. 

“ Good government could nover be a substitute fo» govern¬ 
ment by the people themselves .’ 1 —Sir Henry Campc k. 
Banneri tan, Stirling , 23-11-1905. 

5 
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“ But this I do say that politico! principles are after all 
the root of our national greatness, strength and hope.” 
— Mr. John Morley, King's Hall , tlolborn , 4-6-1901. 

44 But if you meddle wrongly with economic things, 
gentlemen, he very sure you are then going to the 
very life, to the heart, to the core of your 
national [existence.”— Free- Trade Hall , Manchester, 
19-10-1903. 




Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you most sincerely 
for honouring me for the third time with the Presidentship 
ot. the Indian National Congress. I hope I shall have 
your cordial help and support. 

I may here express my deep sorrow at the loss India 
haq s " ffered inthe deaths of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Justice 
Budruddin Tyabji, Mr. Anand Mohan Bose and Mr. 
V epraraghava Chariar. 

I oiler my sincere thanks to the “ Parliament Branch 
of the United Irish League,” tho Breakfast Meeting, the 
North Lambeth Liberal and Radical Club and the National 
Democratic League for their enthusiastic and cordial .md- 
apeed to me. 

v T |,is is tho first Congress after its having come of 
ago. It is time that'we should carefully consider what the 

should^ the Indians i9 at P ,esent an <l what their future 


1,1 conRirl cring this important matter I do not intend 
. ° repeat my ^mentations over the past. I want only to 
look to tho future. 


Tho work of tho Congress consists of two parts 
First and most important is tho question of the policy 
and principles ol the system of government under which 
India ought to be governed in the future. 
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Second is to watch the operation of the administration 
as it now exists, to propose from tim6 to time any reforms 
and changes that may be deemed necessary to be made in 
the various departments, till the present system of govern¬ 
ment is radically altered and based upon right principles 
and policy in the accomplishment of the first part mention¬ 
ed above. 

I desire to devote my address mainly to the first pare 
of the work of the Congress, viz,, the policy and principles 
which ought to govern India in future. 

What position do the Indians hold in the British 
Empire l Are they British citizens or not is my first 
question ? I say we are British citizens and are entitled 
to and claim all British citizen’s rights. 

I shall first lay before you my reasons for claiming 
iihat we are British citizens. 


REASON I, THE mUTITRiflUT. 


The acknowledgment of this birth right was declared 
on the very first occasion when England obtained the very 
first territorial and sovereign possession in India. The 
British statesmen of the day at once acted upon the funda¬ 
mental basis of the British constitution and character 
that any one who came howsoever and wheresoever uri( j er 
the British flag, was a free British citizen “ as if born and 
living in England.” 

The fundamental basis in the words of the present 
Prime Minister is : — 


Freedom is tho very breath of our life . 
•fov liborty, our policy is the policy of freedom. 

In the words of Mr. Morloy ; — 


stand 


You, gentlemen, tho -isred word 11 free” 
‘Englishmen have always thought until to-day 
Aion that cat animate the brent of raau. 


which represents as 
tho noblest orpin?. 
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This birthright to be “ free” or to have freedom is- 
our right from the very beginning of our connection with 
England when we came under the British flag. 

When Bombay was acquired as the very first territo¬ 
rial possession, the Government of the day in the very first 
grant of territorial rights to the East India Company 
declared thus: 

Extract from the u Grant to the First East India Company 
of the Island of Bombay, dated 24th March 1669.”:— 

And it ia declared that all persons being Bis Majesty’s aub- 
j&ets inhabiting within the said Island and their children and 
their posterity born within the limits thereof shall bo deemed free 
denizens and natural subjects “as if living and born in England, 
And further all the terms of the first grant are extend¬ 
ed in it to all future British territorial acquisitions. Thus 
is the claim of Indians to be u free ” and to all the rights 
of British natural subjects “ as if living and born in Eng¬ 
land ” are distinctly acknowledged and declared from the 
very first, political connection with England. 

Having given the declaration made some two and a 
half centuries back in the 17th century that the moment 
we Indians came under the British flag we ware “ free ” 
citizens, I next give you what two of the prominent states¬ 
men of this the 20th century have said. When the Boers 
io defeated and subjugated, and came under the- 
British flag, the present Prime Minister said on the 14th 
-Tune 1901 :— 


Then© people with whom we are dealing are not only going to 
be our fellow citizotis ; they are our follow-citizens already. 

Sir William Harcourt at the same time said :— 

Thifi ia the way in which you propose to deal with your 
fellow-citizeas. J 


Thus the moment a people came under the British flag 
Lhoy are ;c free and British “ fellow-citizens. ” We Indians 
h xv * be<H\ f oe British citizens as our birthright, a as if. 
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living in England ” from the first moment we 
•came under the British Flag. 

The Boer War cost Britain more than two hundred 
millions and 20,000 dead, and 20,000 wounded. India, 
on the other hand, has enriched Britain instead of costing 
anything—and yet this is a strange contrast. The Boers 
have already obtained self-government in a few years after 
•conquest, while India has not yet received self-government 
though it is more than 200 years from the commencement 
-of the political connection. 

All honour and glory to the British instincts and 
principles and to the British statesmen of the 17th century. 
The Liberals of the present day and the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment have every right to be proud of those u old principles ” 
and now that a happy and blessed revival of those 
sacred old principles has taken place, the present Govern¬ 
ment ought fairly to be expected to act upon those old 
principles, and to acknowledge and give effect to tho 


birthright of Indians “as if living and born in England ” 
England is bound to do this. Our British rights rro 
beyond all question. Every British Indian subject ha. 
franchise in England as a matter of course, and even to 
become a Member of Parliament. Nobody in England 
dreams of objecting to it. Once in my case, from party 
motives, an objection was suggested to entering my name 
on the register as an elector, and the revising barrister at 
once brushed aside the objection, for that as an Indian, I 
was a British citizen. 


REASON II, PLEDGED RlGOTS 

The grant to the first East India Company cited in 
Reason L, is both a declaration of the rights of Indians as 
British citizens as well as a pledge of those rights by that 
declaration. 
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asking' 


“ een Victoria, in her letter to Lord Derby 
him to write the Proclamation himself, said :_ 

in P°infc out the privileges which the Indians will receive 
n ixing p aced on an equality with tho subjects of the British 
an d prosperity flowing in the train of civilization. 

Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and pledged 1 
unreservedly and most solemnly calling God to witness 
and bless :— 


^ o hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian Terri 
anhirr? y ob ^ afcion8 of duty which bind us to our other 

obll « atlons b .y the blessing of Almighty Ood 
ve ah.ill faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. * 1 

Can there be a more sacred and solemn pledge before- 
God and man '(■ 


On the occasion of the Proclamation of the Queen us 

h'TT “ d,a ’ :;he Senfca telegram to Lord Lytton 
W 1C m re : ,d In the open Durbar consisting of both 
unces r,nd Peoples. In this telegram the Queen Empress 
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And it is clear that this object of promoting our ban- 
bmc;-.-, etc., etc., can only be attained by our enjoyment of 
>0.principles of liberty, equity and justice, i. e . t we must 
' ' l '“ e British liberty of governing ourselves. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee of 1887 the o„«m 

rSLSttJTw e ” pb “ l “ < ' u “ !>'«<'«•»of tb. 

always been and will bo continued to h!° P ' M of ' « fca. 

the principles ol L hat Proclamation n £ < T’ e8t ^sirethm 
muntuinod. 1 l0n s houId be unswervingly 
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We are now asking nothing more or less than the 
liberties of our Charter,—our rights of British citizenship. 
The present King-Emperor has pledged :— 

I shall endeavour to follow the groat example oP the first 
Queon-Emprews to work for the genoral well-being of my Indian 
subjects of all ranks. 


Again, the King-Emperor in his speech, on 19th Febru- 
ary, 190G, said :— 

It is my earnost hope that in these Colonies as elsewhere 
throughout my dominions (the italics aro mine) the grant of 
free institutions will bo followed by an increasing prosperity and 
loyalty to tho Empire. 


And the Prime Minister clinches the whole, that:— 

Good government could novar bo a substitute for government 
by the peoplo themselves. 

How much less is then an economically evil govern¬ 
ment and constitutionally an unconstitutional despotic 
government, a substitute for self-government,—and how 
much absolutely necessary it is to produce “ increasing 
prosperity and loyalty to the Empire,” by “ the grant of 
free institutions.” 


With the solemn pledge^ I have mentioned above, wl 
have every right to claim an honourable fulfilment of all 
our British pledged rights. And so wo claim all British 
rights as our birthright and as our solemnly pledged 
rights. Britain’s duty, humanity, honour, instincts and 
traditions for freedom, solemn pledges, conscience, righte¬ 
ousness, and civilization demand the satisfaction to us of 
our British rights. 


REASON III, REPARATION. 

All our sufferings and evils of the past centuries 
demand before God and man a ’reparation, which wo mav 
♦airly expect from the present revival of the old noble 
ritish instincts of liberty and self-government. I do not 
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enter into our past sufferings as I have already said at the 
outset. 


REASON IV, CONSCIENCE. 

The British people would not allow themselves lo be 
subjected for a single day to such an unnatural system of 
government as the one which has been imposed upon 
India for nearly a century and a half. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman has made a happy quotation from Mr. 
Bright :— 

I remember John Bright quoting in the House of Commons 
on one occasion two lines of a poet with reference to political 
matters : — 

There is on Earth a yet diviner thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King, 

Then Sir Henry asks 

\V hat is that diviner thing ? It is tho human conscionco in¬ 
spiring human opinion and human sympathy. 

I ask them to extend that human conscience, “ the 
diviner thing,” to India in the words of Mr. Morley 

It will be a had day indeed if we have one conscience for the 
M it ior Country and another conscience for all that vast territory 
over which your eye does not extend. 

And now the next question is : What are the British 
rights which we have a right to “claim ?” 

This is not the occasion to enter into any details or 
argument, I keep to broad lines. 

(1) Just as the administration of the United King¬ 
dom in all services, departments and details is in tho 
hands of the people themselves of that country, so should 
we in India claim that the administration in ail services, 
departments and details should be in the hands of the' 
people themselves of India. 

This is not only a matter of right and matter of the 
aspirations of the educated—important enough as these 
matters are but it is far more an absolute necessity as 


the only remedy for the great inevitable economic evil 
which Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred and twenty 
years ago, and which is the fundamental cause of the pre¬ 
sent drain and poverty. The remedy is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the material, moral, intellectual, political, social, 
industrial and every possible progress and welfare of the 
people of India. 

(2) As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all 
taxation and legislation and the power of spending the 
taxes are in the hands of the representatives of the people 
of those countries, so should also be the rights of the 
people of India. 

(3) All financial relations between England and 
Ind ,a must bo just and on a footing 0 f equality, i.e., 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure in 
any department—Civil or Military or Naval—to the ex¬ 
tent of that share should Indians share in all the benefits 
of that expenditure in salaries, pensions, emoluments, 
materials, etc., as a partner in the Empire, ns she is always 
declared to be., We do not ask ry favours. We want 
only justice. Instead of going into any further di\ inons 
or details of our rights as British citizens, the whole matter 
can be compromised in one word— “ Self-Government ” or 
Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies. 

Mr. Morley says very truly and emphatically (Ban¬ 
quet, King’s Hall, Holborn, 4th June 1901) :_ 


Hat thi* I do say that political principles aro 
root of our national greatness, strength and hope. 

Bo, for India also, there can be no national 
strength and hope except by the right political 
of self-government. 


after all the 

greatness, 

piinciplea 


Now the next important question is, whether ir. it 
practicable to grant these lights of self-government at onto 
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and in what way ? Nobody would, I think, say 
that the whole present machinery can be suddenly broken 
up at once and the rights which I have defined of self- 
government can be at once introduced. 

RIGHT NO. I, E'TPOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 


The right of placing all administration in every 
department in the hands of the people of India. Has the 
time arrived to do anything loyally, faithfully aud syste¬ 
matically as a beginning at once, so that it may automati¬ 
cally develop into the full realisation of the right of self- 
government ? 


I say,—yes. Not only has the time fully arrived but 
Lad arrived long past, to make this beginning. The states¬ 
men of nearly three-quarters of a century ago not only 
considered the point of making a beginning, not merely 
m.ide a pious declaration, but they actually passed an Act 
oi Parliament for the purpose. Had that Act been honour¬ 
ably and faithfully fulfilled by the Government from that 
time to this, both England and India would have been in 
the position, not of bewailing the present poverty, 
wretchedness and dissatisfaction of the Indiln people, but 
of rojr icing in the prosperity of India ami of still greater 
prosperity of England herself. 

In the thirties of the last century, England achieved 
tlm lu " : '°st glory of civilization by its emancipation of 
tb'> b- lv and soul of man—by abolishing slavery and by 
fpiudom of conscience to enjoy all tho rights of British 
citizenship. During those glorious days of English history, 
ho tuteamen of tho time did not forget their duty to tho 
peop e of India. They specially and openly considered the 
q < Htion oi .elf-government of India, not only in connoe- 
tior with Britain, but oven with the result of entiro iudo- 
pen lonoe from Britain. When the Act of 1833 was passed 
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£&e$Uhly made that memorable speech about tho duty of 
Britain towards India, of which Britain shall for ever be 
proud. I cannot quote that whole speech here. Every 
word of it is worth study ^and consideration from the 
statesmen of the day. I shall give only a few extracts. 
He first said : 


“ I rnuNfc a ay that, to the last day of my life, i shall be proud 
of having been one of those who assisted in the framing of tho 
Bill which contains that Clause ” . . . “It would be 

on tho most 8cllish view of the case far bettor for us that tho people 
of India wore well governed and independent of us than ili-govern- 
ed and subject to us." . . . u We shall never consent 

to administor the pousta (a preparation of opium) to a whole 
community to stupify and paralyHO a great people, whom God 
has committed to our charge, for the wretched purpose of render¬ 
ing thorn more amenable to our control,” . . u aro 

free, we are civilized, to little purpose, if w * grudge to any portion 
of the human a.aee an equal measure of freedom aud civili™*;™ ” 

. 1 h„*e no tears The path of duty is p.ain“bS'us 

aud it is also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity of national 
honour.” . . “ To have found a great' people sunk 

m the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, to havu so ruled 
thorn as to havo made thorn desirous and capable of all the privi¬ 
leges of oitizon?, would, indeed, bo a title to glory all our own’’ 


Such was the glorious spirit in and auspice: under 
which was enacted in Macaulay's words “ that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause" :— 


That no native of tho aid territory, not* any Datura born 
subject of Hi* Majesty, resident therein, rhall bv reason only of 
hia roligion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them be 
disabled from holding any placo, oftico or employment under the 
said company. 

I would not repeat here what I have 'often stated 
about this clause. Suillcient to say that simultaneous 
examinations in India have been declared authoritative 1* 
as the only honourable fulfilment of the clause. 

Hero is, then, the beginning that can be made at 
once not as a new thing but as ono fully considered an I 
settled by Act of Parliament 73 years ago. Tho power ir 
ready in the hands of the Secretary of State for India to 
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execution at ouce without the necessity of any 
reference to Parliament or any authority. 

And, in connection with this step, I would earnestly 
urge upbn the Secretary of State to retrace the pernicious 
.-.top which has lately been taken in India of abolishing 
competition for the services to which admission is made 
directly in India. In England, competition is the basis of 
all first admissions in all the services, and the same must 
be the basis in India as the fairest and most in accordance 
with justice. 

This beginning will be the key, the most effective 
remedy for the chief economic and basic evil of the piesent 
• system. 




Mr. Morley has truly said ;— 

. l£ y0U me ^ e , wr <>ngly with economic things, Gentlemen, 

!> r) f 8uro *°“ aro going to the very life, to the heart, to tho 
core of your national existence 


and 30 the economic muddle of tho existing policy is 
going to the life, to the heart, to the core of our national 
existence. A three-fold wrong is inllicted upon us, i.e, 9 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything, 
in short, worth living for. And this beginning will begin 
to strike at the root of the muddle. Tho reform of tho 
alteration of the services from European to Indian is the 
hey note of the whole. 

On the score of efficiency also foreign service can 

never be efficient or sufficient. Sir William Hunter has 
said :— 


„ I !,:; e art t0 fi OTCln tho Indian people efficiently and cheaply 
" c govern by means of tbemaeivea. 


Tho Duke of Devonshire, as Indian Secretary, 1 ms said 
(23rd August 1883): 


There can in my opinion bo very 
neufficioutly governed. 


little doubt that India ia 
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In the very nature of things it cannot be other¬ 


wise. 

After the simultaneous examinations are carried on 
for some years, it will bo time to transfer the examina¬ 
tions altogether to India to Complete the accomplishment 
of the rights (No. 1) of self-government without any 
disturbance in the smooth working of the adminis¬ 
tration. 


Co-ordinately with this important beginning for 
Kight (No. 1) it is urgent to expedite this object that 
education must be most vigorously disseminated among 
the people—free and compulsory primary education, and 
free higher education of every kind. The Indian people 
will hail with the greatest satisfaction any amount of ex¬ 
penditure for the purpose of education. It was free edu¬ 
cation that I had at the expense of the people that made 
me and others of my fellow-students and subsequent 
fellow-workers to give their best to tho service of the 
people for the promotion of their welfare. 

Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration oil the other hand, will bring the accom¬ 
plishment of self-government far more speedily than many 
imagine. 

Heavy expenditure should be no excuse. In fact, if 
financial justice, to which I shall refer hereafter, is done 
iu the relations between England and India, there will bo 
ample provision even from the poor revenues of India— 
and with every addition of Indians in place of Europeans, 
the resources of India for all necessary purposes will go on 
increasing. 


RIGHT NO. II, IlEl‘IlESENTATIO\. 

In England itself Parliamentary Government existed 
for some hundreds of years before oven tho rich and 
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middle classes and the mass of the people had any voice or 
vote in it. 

Macaulay pointed out in 1831 that the people living 
in the magnificent palaces sunrounding Regent’s Park and 
m other such places were unrepresented. It is only so 
late as 1832 that the middle classes obtained their vote 
and it is only so late as 1885 that most of the mass of the 
people obtained their franchise. Women have no vote. 
Adult franchise is yet in struggle. 

It is no use telling us, therefore, that a good begin¬ 
ning cannot be made now in India for what Mr. Gladstone 
called “ Uvhl S representation.” The only thing needed is 
vho willingness of the Government. The statesmen at the 
helm of the present Government are quite competent and 
able to make a good beginning—such a systematic begin¬ 
ning as that it may naturally in no long time develop it¬ 
self into full legislatures of self-government like those of 
-tho self-governing colonies. I need not go into anv details 
hereof the scodo and possibilities of representation. Tbo 
•educated and thinking classes in India who have attended 
English schools and colleges axe not the only people 
to be reckoned with. There is a large body who now are 
in'.ormed of the events of tho world and of all British 
institutions by the vernacular press and literature in their 
own luuguRgc, 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
Duma from the greatest autocrat in the world, end the 
loading statesman, tho Prime Minister of the froe British 
Empire, proclaimed to the world, « the Duma is dead 
long live tho Duma ! ” Surely the fellow-citizens of that 
talesman and the froe citizens of that Empire l.y birth- 
right and pledged rights are far move entitled to self- 

government, a constitutional representative system, than 
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the peasants of Russia. I do not despair. It is futile to 
tell me that we must wait till all the people are ready. 
The British people did not so wait for their Parliament. 
We are not allowed to be fit for 150 years. We can 
never be fit till we actually undertake the work and the 
responsibility. While China in the East and Persia in the 
West of Asia are awakening and Japan has already 
awakened, and Russia is struggling for emancipation —and 
all of them despotisms — can the free citizens of the 
British Indian Empire continue to remain subject to 
despotism— the people who were among the first civilizers 
of the world ? Modern world owes no little gratitude to 
these early civilizers of the human race. Are the descend¬ 
ants of the earliest civilizers to remain, in the present 
times of spreading emancipation, under the barbarous 
system of despotism, unworthy of British instincts, princi¬ 
ples and civilization ? 

RIGHT NO. Ill, JUST FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 

This right requires no delay or training. If die 
British Government wills to do what is just and right, this 
justice towards self-government can be done at once. 

First of all take the European Army expenditure. x 
The Government of India in its despatch of 25th March 
1890, says :— 

Millions of money have been spent on increasing the Army in 
India, ou armaments ami on fortifications to provide tor tin sucor- 
ifey of India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent the inva¬ 
sions of the warlike peoples of adjoining countries, but to maintain 
the supremacy of British Power in the EaBt. 

Again, the Government of India says :—. » i 


It would bo much neare the truth to al irm that the Imperial 
Government keeps in India and quru ters upon the revenues of chafe 
country an lingo a portion of its army as it thinks oan possibly be 
rc i-.edto maintain its dominion there, that it habitually trouts 
th -t portion o? its r.iroy i\n a reserve form a\ai!ob!o l’or i h. I 
(-v.poBos ; that it hat uniformly detached Eiuogvpn vtgimoula 
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from the garrison m India to take part in imperial wars whcnovor 
l uas neen found necessary or convenient to do so; and more- 
tuan this that it haa drawn not less freely upon tho native army of 
.' . towards the maintenance of which it contributes nothing to 
md it m contests outside of India with which tho Indian Govern¬ 
ment has had little or no concern, 

Such is the testimony of the Government of India 
that tho European Army is for Imperial purposes. 

Now I give the view taken in the India Office itself. 

Sir James Peile was a member of the Council of the- 
Secretary of State for India, and represented the Indian 
Secretary on the Royal Commission (Welby’s) on Indian 
expenditure. Sir James Peile, in a motion, after pointing 
out tllat the mi li*ary policy which regulated Indian 
military expenditure was not exclusively Indian, urged 
that ;— 


power. 4 aa 3<*confc to the territory of a great European 


l-Iere then these extracts of the Government of India 
and tho India Office show that tho European Army expen¬ 
diture is entirely for British imporial purposes,* and yot 
with flagrant injustice the burden is thrown by the 
Treasury upon the helpless Indian people. 

In tho same way all the Government expenditure in 
England which entirely goes to the benefit of the people 

* nd Which is for British Purposes, is imposed 
on tho Indian people while the Colonies do not pay any por¬ 
tion tor similar expenditure in England. This expenditure 
should in common justice not be imposed on India. It is 
unjust. He,o teen, if we are relieved of burdens which 
ought not in common justice to be imposed upon us, our 
revenues, poor as thoy are at present, will supply ample 
means for education and many other reforms and improve- 
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nients which are needed by us. This question is simply a 
matter of financial justice. I have put it on a clear just 
principle and on that principle India can be quite ready to 
find the money and its own men for all her own needs— 
Military, Naval, Civil or any other. For imperial expendi¬ 
ture we must have our share in the services in proportion 
to our contribution. 

These just financial relations can be established at 
once. They require no delay or preparation. It only needs 
the determination and will of the British Government to 
do justice. Lastly, as to self-government. If the British 
people and statesmen make up their mind to do their duty 
towards the Indian people, they have every ability and 
statesmanship to devise means to accord self-government 
within no distant time. If there is the will aud the con¬ 
science, there is the way. 

Now I come to the most crucial question —particularly 
crucial to myself personally. 

I have been for some time past repeatedly asked whe¬ 
ther I ideally have, after more than half a century of my 
own personal experience, such confidence in the honour and 
good faith of British statesmen and Government as to 
expect that our just claims to self-government as British 
citizens will be willingly and gracefully accorded to us 
with every honest effort in their power, leaving alone and 
forgetting the past. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall give you a full and free 
answer. 


In 1853, when I made my first little speech at the in¬ 
auguration of the Bombay Association, in perfect inno¬ 
cence of heart influenced by my English education into 
groat admiration for the character, instincts and struggles 
for liberty of the British people, l expressed nr faith and 
6 
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confidence in the British Rulers in a short speech from 
which I give a short extract:— 


When we see that our Government is often ready to assist us 
in everything calculated to benefit us, we had better than merely 
complain and grumble, point out in a becoming manner what our 
real wants are. 

And I also said : 

If an association like this be always in readiness to ascertain 
by strict enquiries the probable good or bad effects of any proposed 
measure and, whenever necessary, to memorialise Government on 
behalf of thn people with respect to them, our kind Government 
will not refuse to listen to such memorials. 

Such was my faith. It was this faith of the educated 
of the time that made Sir Bartle Frere make the remark 
which Mr, Fawcett quoted, viz., that he had been much 
struck with the fact that the ablest exponents of English 
policy and our best coadjutors in adapting that policy to 
he wants of the various nations occupying Indian soil 
wero to be found among the natives who had : eceived a 
high-clas.^ English education. And now, owing to the 
non-fulfilment of solemn pledges, what a change has taken 

place in the mind of the educated ! 

Since my early efforts, I must say that I have folt so 
many disappointments as would be sufficient to break any 
kejrt and lead one to despair and even, I am afraid, to 

robol. 


My .^appointments B have not been of the ordinary 
lu^d but f al . worBe an d keener. Ordinarily a person fights 
■—un i if ho tail ho is disappointed. But I fought and won 
on Severn', occasions, but the executive did not let us have 
the fruit of those victories—disappointments quite enough, 
as I have said, to break one’s heart. For instance, the 
‘•Statutory” Civil Service, Simultaneous Examinations, 
Li rd Lawrence Scholarships, Royal Commission, etc. I 
•ain thankful that the repayment from the Treasury of 
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unjust charges lias been carried out, though tho 
Indian Secretary’s salary is not yet transferred to the 
Treasury as it was hoped. 

But I have not despaired. Not only that I have not 
despaired, but at this moment, you may think it strange, ! 
stand before you with hopefulness. I have not despaired 
for one reason —and I am hopeful for another reason. 

I have not despaired under the influence of the good 
English word which has been the rule of my life. Thnt 
word is “ Persevere.” In any movement, great or small, 
you must persevero to the end. You cannot stop at any 
stage, disappointments notwithstanding, or you lose all you 
have gained and find it far more difficult afterwards even 
to begin again. As wo proceed, we may adopt such moans 
as may be suitablo at every stage, but persevere we must 
to the end. If our cause is good and just, os it is, we are 
suro to triumph in the end. So l have not despaired. 

Now to the reason of my hopefulness which J feel nt 
this moment after all my disappointments. And this also 
under the influence of ono word “ Revival ”—the pu enfc 
“revival” of the true old spirit and instinct of liberty and 
free British institutions in the hearts of the loading states¬ 
men of the day. I shall now place before you the declara¬ 
tions of some of the leading statesmen of the day and then 
you will judgo that my faith and hope are well-founded 
whether they will be justified or not by future events 
Here, I give you a few of those declarations. But 1 give 
an Appendix A of some of these declarations out of many 
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I remaiu as Arm n believer as ever I was in the virtue of 
self-government.—Ayr, 29-10-1902. 

But hero is another—Self-government and popular control- 
ana wo believe in that principle. 

MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


Yea, gentlemen, the sacred word ‘free 7 which represented, 
as Englishmen have always thought until to-day, the noblest 
aspirations that can animate the breast of man.—Palmerston Club 
9-6-1900. 

In his viow the root of good government was not to bo found 
in bureaucracy or pedantocraoy. They must seek to rouse uo 
the free and spontaneous elements lying deep in the hearts and 
minds of tho people of the country.—Arbroath, 23-10-1903. 

The study of the present revival of the spirit, 
instincts and traditions of Liberty and Liberalism among 
the Liberal statesmen of the day has produced in my heart 
mil expectation that the end of the evil system, and the- 
dawn of a righteous and liberal policy of freedom and’ 
, c elf-government are at hand for India. I trust that I 
am justified in my expectations and hopefulness. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have all the powerful moral 
forces of justice, righteousness and honour of Britain, but 
our birthright and pledged rights and the absolute 
necessity and humanity of ending quickly all the sufferings 
of the masses of the people, from poverty, famine, plague, 
destitution and degradation, etc. On our side if we use 
those moral forces, which are very effective on a people 
like the British people, we must, we are bound to, win. 

hat is wanted for us is to learn the lesson from English¬ 
men themselves—to agitate most largely and most persever- 
-ngly by petitions, demonstrations and meetings, all 
.juite peacefully but enthusiastically conducted. Lot us 
not throw away our rights and moral forces which are so 
overwhelming on our side. 1 shall say something again, 
on this subject. 
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declarations of somo of the leaders of the present Govern¬ 
ment, we have also coming to our side more and more 
Parliament, Press and Platform. Wo have some 200 
Members in the Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
Labour Members, the Irish Nationalist [Members, and 
the Radicals are sympathetic with us. We have several 
Liberal papers such as “ The Daily News,” “ The Tribune/' 
“ The Morning Leader,” “ The Manchester Guardian,” 
“ The Star,” “ The Daily Chronicle,” “ Justice,” “Investors’ 
•Review,” “ Reynolds,” “ New Age,” and several othors 
taking a juster view of India’s rights and needs. Wo 
must make “India” a powerful organ. We have all 
sections of the Labour or Democratic Party, the British 
Nationalist Party, the Radicals and Liberals generally 
taking larger interest in Indian matters. The large sec- 
cion of the British people, to whom conscience and 
righteousness are above every possible worldly t hing, are 
also awakening to a sense of. their duty to the vast popula¬ 
tion of India in their dire distress and poverty, with all 
its droadful consequences. When I was n Parliament and 
the only Indian, IJhad the support of the Irish, Radical and 
Labour Members. I never felt helpless and alone, and I 
succeeded in several of my efforts. We must have many 
Indian Members in Parliament till we get self-government . 
Under such favourable circumstances let us not fail to 
make the most^of our opportunity for our political emanci¬ 
pation. Let us, it is true, at the same time do, v/hat is in 
-our powor, to advance our social and industrial progress 
But for our political emancipation, it will be a great foliy 
and misfortune for us to miss this good fortune when it ( has 
at last come to ms, though I fully admit we had enough 
of disappointments to make us lose heart and eonlidence. 
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I base my Lope upon the “ revival ” of the old 
British love of liberty and self-government, of honour for 
pledges, of our right of fellow British citizenship. Within 
the short life, that may yet be vouchsafed to me, I hope to 
see a loyal, honest, honourable and conscientious adoption 
of the policy for self-government for India—and a 
beginning made at once towards that end. 

I have not expressed to you my hopes and reasons 
for such hopes for ourselves. But as the Moral Law, the 
greatest force of the Universe, has it,—in our good will be 
England’s own greatest good. Bright has wisely said p 

The good of England mast come through the channels of the 
good of India. . . i n order that England may become rich, 

India itself must become rich. * 

Mr. Morley has rightly said : — 

If India is allowed to be prosperous by self-govern¬ 
ment, as tho Colonies have become prosperous by self- 
government, what a vista of glory and benefits open up 
for the citizens of the British Empire, and for mankind, 
as an example and proof of tho supremacy of the moral 
law and true civilization ! 

Whilo we put the duty of leading us on to self 
government on the heads of the present British statesmen,, 
wo have ako the duty upon ourselves to do all we can to 
support those statesmen by, on the one hand, preparing 
our Indian people for the right understanding, exercise 
and enjoyment of self-government and, on the other hand, 
of convincing the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights. 1 put before the Congress 
my suggest ions for their consideration. To put the matter 
in right form, we should send our “ Petition of Bights ” 
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His Majesty the King-Emperor, to the House of 
Commons and to the House of Lords. By the British 
Bill of Rights of 1689—by the 5th Clause—“ the subjects 
have the right to present petitions to the Sovereign.” 

The next thing I suggest for your consideration is 
that the well-to-do Indians should raise a large fund of 
patriotism. With this fund we should organise a body of 
able men and good speakers, to go to all the nooks and 
corners of India and inform the people in their own 
languages of our British rights and how to exercise and 
enjoy them. Also to send to England another body of 
able speakers, and to provide means to go throughout tho 
country and by large meetings to convince the British 
people that we justly claim and must have all British 
rights of self-government. By doing that I am sure that 
the British conscience will triumph and the British people 
will support the present statesmen in their work of giving 
India responsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period. We must have a great agitation in England, as 
well as here. The struggle against the Corn Laws cost, l 
think, two millions, and there was a great agitation. Lot 
us learn to help ourselves in the same way. 

I have said at the beginning that tho duties of this 
Congress are twofold. And of the two, the claim to a 
change of the present policy leading to self-government is 
the chief and most important work. 

The second part of the work is tho vigilant watch 
over the inevitable and unnecessary defects of tho present 
machinery of the Administration as it exists and as long 
as it exists. And as the fundamental principles of Mio 
present Administration are unsound, there are inherent 
evils and others are naturally * ever arising from them. 
Those the Congress lv.r to watch and adopt moons to 
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as far as possible, till self-government is 
attained, though it is only when self-government is attain¬ 
ed that India will be free from its present evils and 
-consequent sufferings. This part of the work, the Congress 
h:u> been doing very largely during all the past twenty-one 
years, and the Subjects-Committee will place before you 
various resolutions necessary for the improvement of the 
existing administration, as far as such unnatural and un¬ 
economic administration can be improved. I would not 
have troubled you more but that I should like to say a few 
words upon some topics connected with the second part of 
the work of the Congress —Bengal Partition and Swadeshi 
movement. 

fn the Bengal Partition, the Bengalees have a just 
and great grievance. It is a bad blunder for England. I 
do not despair, but that this blunder', I hope, may yet be 
rectified. This subject is being so well threshed out by 
the Bengalees themselves that I need not say anything 
more about it. But in connection with it we hear a great 
deal about agitators and agitation. Agitation is the Hfo 
and soul of the whole political, social and industrial history 
of England. It is by agitation the English have accom¬ 
plished their most glorious achievements, their prosperity, 
dmir liberties and, in short, their first place among the 
nations of the world. 




The whole life of England, every day, is all agitation. 
xo '] do not °P°u your paper in the morning but read from 
ueginning to end it i 8 a ll agitation—Congresses and Con¬ 
ferences—Meetings and Resolutions—without end, for a 
thousand and one movements, local and national. From 

the Prime Minister to the humblest politician, his occupa¬ 
tion is agitation tor everything lie wants to accomplish 
Tho whole Parliament, Press and Platform is -imply all 
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*i$itron. Agitation is the civilised, peaceful weapon of 
moral force, and infinitely preferable to brute physical 
force when possible. The subject is very tempting. But 
X shall not say more than that tho Indian journalists are 
mere Matriculates while the Anglo-Indian journalists are 
Masters of Arts in the University of British Agitators. 
The former are only the pupils of the latter, and tho 
Anglo-Indian journalists ought to feel proud that their 
pupils are doing credit to them. Perhaps a few words 
from an English statesman will be more sedative and 
satisfactory. 

Macaulay has said in one of his speeches :— 

I hold that wo have owed to agitation a long series of benefi¬ 
cent reforms which would have boon effected in no other way 
. . . tho truth is that agitation is inseparable from popular 

government.Would the alave-fcrade ever have been 

abolished without agitation ? Would slavery ever havo been 
abolished without agitation ? 

For every movement in England—hundreds, local and 
national — tho chief weapons are agitation by meetings, 
demonstrations and petitions to Parliament. These peti¬ 
tions are not any begging for any favours any more than 
that the conventional “ Your obedient servant ” in letters 
makes a man an obedient servant. It is the conventional 
way of approaching higher authorities. The petitions aro 
claims for rights or for justice or lor reforms,—to influence 
and put pressure on Parliament by showing how the public 


regard any particular matter. The fact that we have more 
or less failed hitherto, is not because wo have petitioned too 
much but that we have petitioned too little. One of the 
factors that carries weight in Parliament is the evidence 
that the people interested in any question are roallv m 
earnest. Only the other day Mr. Asquith urged as one 
of his reasons against women’s franchise, that he did not 
see sufficient evidence to show that the majority of tho 
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v. omen themselves were earnest to acquire the franchise * 
We have not petitioned or agitated enough at all in our 
demands. In every important matter we must petition 
Parliament with hundreds and thousands of petitions— 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures from all parts 
of India. Taking one present instance in England, the 
Church party has held till the beginning of October last 
1, tOO meetings known and many more unknown against the 
Education Bill and petitioned with three-quarters of a mil¬ 
lion signatures and many demonstrations. Since then they 
have been possibly more and more active. Agitate, agitate 
over the whole length and breadth of India in every nook 
and corner peacefully of course—if we really mean to get 
justice from John Bull. Satisfy him that we are in ear¬ 
nest. Tho Bengalees, I am glad, have learnt the lesson 
and have led the march. All India must learn tho lesson 
of sacrifice of money and of earnest personal work. 

Agitate ; agitate means inform. Inform, inform the 
In li.m people what their rights are, and why and how they 
should obtain them, and inform the British people of the 
rights of the Indian people and why they should grant 
them. If we do not speak, they say wo are satisfied. If 
we speak, we become agitators ! Tho Indian people are 
propeily asked to act} constitutionally while the Govern¬ 
ment remains unconstitutional and despotic. 

Next about the “ settled fact,” Every Bill defeated 
in P:irb uaent is a “settled fact.” Is it not? And the next 
year it makes its appearance again. The Education Act of 
1902 was a settled fact. An act of Parliament, was it not? 
And now within a short time what a turmoil is it in ? And 
what an agitation and excitement has been going on about 
it and is still in prospect? It may lead to a clash between 
tho two Houses of Parliament. There is nothing as an 
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eternal “ settled fact/’ Times change, circumstances are 
misunderstood or changed, better light and understand¬ 
ing or new forces come into play, and what is settled to¬ 
day may become obsolete to-morrow. 

The organizations which I suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in alt the Provinces, 
will serve many purposes at once— to inform the people of 
their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to claim 
those rights by petitions and when the rights are obtained 
to exercise and enjoy them. 

“ Swadeshi ” is not a thing of to-day. It has existed 
in Bombay as far as I know for many years past. I am a 
free-trader, I am a member, and in the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Cobden Club for 20 years, and yet I say that 
“ Swadeshi ” is a forced necessity for India in its un¬ 
natural economic muddle. A3 long as the economic condi¬ 
tion remains unnatural and impoverishing, by the necessity 
of supplying every year some Rs. 20,00,00,000 for the 
salary, pensions, etc., of the children of a foreign country 
at tho expense and impoverishment of the children of 
India, to talk of applying economic laws to tho condition 
of India is adding insult to injury. I have said >o much 
about this over and over again that I would not say more 
about it here—I refer to my book. I ask any Englishman 
whether Ehgli.shmen would submit to this unnatural eco¬ 
nomic muddle of India for a single day in England, leave 
alone 150 years? No, never. No, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
England will never submit to it. It is, what I have 
already juoted in Mr. Morley’s words, it is “ the meddling 
wrongly with economic things that is going to tho ve v 
life, to the very heart, to the very core of our national 
existence.” 

Among the duties which I have said are incumbent 
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upon the Indians, there is one, which, though 1 mention 
last, is not the least, I mean a thorough political union 
among the Indian people of all creeds and classes. I make 
an appeal to all—call it mendicant if you like—I am not 
ashamed of being a mendicant in any good cause and 
under necessity for-any good cause. I appeal to the Indian 
people for this, because it is in their own hands only just 
as I appeal to the British people for things that are entirely 
m their hands. In this appeal for a thorough union for 
political purposes among all the people I make a particular 
ono to my friends, the Mahomedans. They are a manly 
people. They have been rulers both in and out of India. 
They are rulers this day both in and out of India. They 
ha.o the highest Indian Prince ruling over the largest 
State, viz., H. H. the Nizam. Among other Mahomedan 
Princes they have Junagad, lladhanpur, Bhopal and 


other 


Notwithstanding their backward education, they have 
the pride of having had in all India the first Indian Bar¬ 
rister in Mr. Budrudin Tyabji and the first Solicitor in Mr. 
lCamrudin Tyabji, two Mahomedan brothers * What a 
large ehare of Bombay commerce is in the h inds of Maho- 

* As regards the first Indian Barrister and fcho first. in^. M 



tfuiporary of hie other broth'r. 







medans is well known. Their chief purpose and effort at 
present must be to spread education among themselves. 
In this matter among their best friends have been Sir 
Syecl Ahmed and Justice Tyabji in doing their utmost to 
promote education among them. Once they bring them¬ 
selves in education in a line with the Hindus, they have 
nothing to fear. They have in them the capacity, energy 
and intellect, to hold their own and to get their due share 
in-all the walks of life—of which the State Services are 
but a small part. State Services are not everything. 

Whatever voice I can have, I wish Government would 
give every possible help to promote education among the 
Mahometans. Once self-government is attained, then will 
there be prosperity enough for all, but not till then. The 
thorough union, therefore, of all the people for their 
emancipation is an absolute necessity. 

All the people in their political position are in one 
boat. They must sink or swim together. Without this 
union, all effoits will be vain. There is the common say¬ 
ing—but also the best commonsense—“ United we stand— 
divided we fall.” 

There is one other circumstance I may mention hero. 
If I am right, I am under the impression that the 
bulk of the Bengalee Mahomedan were Hindus by race 
and blood only a few generations ago. They have the tie 
of blood and kinship. Even now a great mass of the Ben¬ 
galee Mahomedans are not to be easily distinguished from 
their Hindu brothers. In many places they join togethoi 
in their social joys and sorrows. They cannot divert 
themselves from the natural a!Unity of common blood. On 
the Bombay side, the Hindus and Mahomedans of Gujarat 
all ppeak the same language, Gujarati, and are of the same 
stock, and all the Hindus and Mahomedans of Mahaiasbtnc 
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tnnan—all speak the same language, Marathi and are of 
the same stock—and so I think it is all over India, except¬ 
ing in North India where there are the descendants o 
the original Mahomedan invaders, but they are now also 
the people of India. 

Sir Syed Ahmed was a nationalist to the backbone. I 
will mention an incident that happened to myself with 
him. On his first,visit to England, we happened to meet 
together in tho house of Sir C. Wingfield. He and his 
friends were waiting, and I was shown into the same room. 
One of his friends recognising me introduced me to him. 
As soon as he heard my name, he at once held me in strong 
embrace and expressed himself very much pleased. In 
various ways, I knew that his heart was in the welfare of 
all India as one nation. He was a large and liberal-minded 
patriot. When I read his life some time ago, I was inspir¬ 
ed with respect and admiration for him. As I cannot find 
my copy of his life, I take the opportunity of repeating 
some of his utterances which Sir Henry Cotton has given 
in India of 12th October last: 


Mahomedane and Hindus were, ha said, the two eyea of 
Inaia. Injure the one and you injure the other. We should 
try to fcenonie one in heart and soul and set in unison ; if united 
'.e can support each other, if not, the effect of one against the 
other vail tend to the destruction and downfall of both, 

He appreciated when he found worth and freely ex- 
pi e:s3ed it He said :•— 


onnnlrT WU r yOUthattheBengaloe8 ap ® t-lie only people inour 
country v.hom wo can properly be proud of, and it is 1 only duo 
to thtnu that knowledge, liberty and patriotism nave proer-serd in 

1“ !‘ U \^ ** ‘ 'ey aTreEly ^thfhT.And 

Such was the wise and patriotic counsel of that great 
man, and our Mahometan frionds will, I hope, tako it to 
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heart. I repeat once more that our emancipation depends 
upon the thorough union of all the people of India without 
any obstruction. 


I have often read about the question of a constitution 
for the Congress. I think the gentlemen who raise this 
question would be the proper persons to prepare one like a 
Bill in the House of Commons in all its details. The 
Congress then can consider it and deal with it as the 
majority may decide. 

Let every one of us do the best he can, do all in 
harmony for the common object of self-government. 

Lastly, the question of social reforms and industrial 
progress—each of them needs its own earnest body of 
workers. Each requires for it separate, devoted attention. 
All the three great purposes—Political, Social and Indu 
trial—must be set working side by side. The progress in 
«ach will have its influence on the others. But, as Mr 
Morley truly and with deep insight says :—“ Political 
principles are, after all, the root of our national greatness 
strength and kope, ,, and his other important utterance 
which I repeat with this one sums up the whole position 
of the Indian problem. He says : “ The meddling wrongly 
with economic things, that is going to the very life, to the 
very heart, to the very core of our national existence.” 

This meddling wrongly with economic things is the 
whole evil from which India suffers—and the only remedy 
for it is—“ Political principles are, after all, the root of 
our national greatness, strength and hope.” And these 
political principles are summed up in self-gfcyernjment. 
Self-government is the only and chief remedy. In so )f_ 
government lies our hope, strength and greatness. 

I recommend to your serious notice the treatment of 
British Indians in South Afiica. 
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Wei!, ladies and gentlemen, I have finished my task. 
I do not know what good fortune may be in store for me- 
during the short period that may be left to me, and if I 
can leave a word of affection and devotion for my country 
and countrymen, I say, be united, persevere and achieve 
self-government, so that the millions now perishing by 
poverty, famine and plague, and the scores of millions that 
are starving on scanty subsistence may be saved, and India 
may once more occupy her proud position of yore among 
the greatest and civilized nations of the world. 
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Here I confine myself to some of the declarations 
as to the duty of Liberalism and the absolute necessity 
of self-government for progress and prosperity. 

Declarations of the Right Hon’ble Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

The British power cannot there and elsewhere rest 
securely unless it rests upon the willing consent of a 
sympathetic and contented people, 

y ! Oxford, 2-3-1001.] 

^ I t is only by the consent of the governed that the 
British Nation can govern. 

[Plymouth, 19-11-1001.] 

We Liborals are accustomed to freedom of thought 
and action, freedom is the breath of our life. . . It 
possasses in two of its most sacred dogmas, the only 
solution of the chief problems which confront our uoun 
try in Imperial Policy and in regard to our domestic 
neods. . . It is the universal doctrine of government by 
assent — government with the consent of the governed 
. . Why there is but one cardinal condition again of 
Liberal principle — that of direct popular control by those 
concerned. Now these are two of tho boacons by which 
Liberal policy should be guided. 

[National Liberal Chib, 3-3-1902.] 
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Good government could never be a substitute for 
government by the people themselves. 

• [Stirling, $$-11-1905] 


Ladies and gentlemen, so much for peace, so much 
for economy—two cardinal Liberal principles. But 
here is another—self-government and popular control : 
and we believe in that principle, not only on grounds of 
justice and on the grounds of effective administration, 
but on this other ground—that it exercises a wholesome 
influence on the character of the people who enjoy the 
privilege. 

[Albert Hall , 21-12-1905.] 

Sir, in all these subjects on which I have been 
touching, what is the aim to be kept in view, what is 
the star which wo ought to keep our eyes upon to see 
that we are moving in the right direction? It is that 
we should promote the welfare and happiness and in¬ 
terests not of any particular class or section of the com¬ 
munity but of the nation at large. That is the work of 
true patriotism, these are the foundations upon which 
a solid empire may be built. 

[Albert Hall , 15-12-1906] 


Declarations of the Right ITon’ble John Mouley. 

Imperialism by all means, if it means mercy, if it 
me:’ns humanity, if it means justice, but if it means 
your own demoralization, if it means lowering your own 
standard of civilization and humanity, then ip the name 
of all you hold precious beware of it and resist it. 

[Sydney, 25-5-1 S99.\ 

When ho [Mr. Gladstone] died, Lord Salisbury said 
of him that he was a great Christian. Yes, and I would 
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add that he was not a Christian for nothing. I think 
bo must often have used to himself the language of 
Wordsworth, “ Earth is‘ sick and heaven iff weary of the 
swollen words that States and Kingdoms utter when 
they talk of truth* and justice.” He, at all events, in 
face of all the demands of practical politics, did his best 
to bring those considerations of truth and justice into 
tho minds and hearts of his countrymen.*. v . . But I do 
say that Mr. Gladstone, when ho saw the nations going 
on a wrong path, saw high in tho he&vens the. flash of tho 
uplifted sword and tho gleam of the arm of the Avenging 
Angel. 

[Manchester—- Unveiling oj Statue , 10-10-1901 .] 


It is this policy of passing measures for Ireland 
without reference bo the Irish themselves that is re¬ 
sponsible for most of the mischief and mis-government 
from which Ireland has so long suffered. . . . From 
observation of Irish Government, from experience of 
Irish Government, from responsibility of Irish Govern¬ 
ment, I say to you, gentlemen, face to face, it is a bad 
government, it is a government which no nation, no set 
of people can he expected to endure in peacp, and ibis a 
government which we in our conscience ought to do our 
very best, whon the time comes, when opportunity 
presents itself to put right as we have put so many other 
evils in our own system of government right. 

[Manchester, 12-3*1902. | 


With how much more force do these words apply 
to India! 

We are going to have I suppose—well we may 
have a proposal to suspend the constitution of the Cape 
Colony. Just picture the scone in the House of Com- 
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mons. The motion is made to protest against the 
suspension of Parliamentary Institution in the Capo 
Colony. We then all get up and we all make eloquent, 
passionate, argumentative speeches in favour of the 
right of the Colonies to govern themselves. The next 
day Mr. Eodmond makes a motion in favour of giving 
self-government in one shape or another to Ireland. 
We then all pick out a new set of arguments. What 
was on Monday unanswerable on Tuesday becomes not 
worth mentioning. What was on Monday a sacra 
principle of self-government becomes on Tuesday mere 
moonshine and clap-trap. That is a comedy in which 
I at least do not propose to take part. The Boors 
are to have self-government in order to make them 
loyal. The Irish are not to have it because they are 
disloyal. 

[Ed l nbury h , 71902 .] 

What a true picture of the way in which India is 
treated ! 

We are citizens, common citizens of a grand coun¬ 
try ; we are the heirs of a noble tradition ; wo believe that 
human progress can only he won by human effort— 
and that effort, i hope, all of us in our different degrees, 
a‘i:3 and situations will pursue with determination with 
unselfishness and with a resolute directness and simpli¬ 
city that must in the end win a crowning victory. 

[National Liberal Federation, Annual Mcelina 

i3-r,.jooi.] 

Ha-waa for liberty wherever they could got it. 
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Appointment of a Royal Commission, 


[The following speech was delivered by Mr. Dadahhai- 
Naoroji at the First Congress held hi Bombay , Z<9#5]. 

1 bad no thought of spoaking on this Resolution,* 
hut I see I must say something. [There is a notion 
inning under some remarks, that if a Conservative 



♦Government appoints a Committee, it will not be a 
good one. I do not think there is any good reason for 
that assumption. The Conservatives are not so bad that 
they will never do a^good thing, nor are the Liberals so 
good that they neyer did a bad thing. In fact wo owe 
good to both, and we have nothing to do with thorn yet 
as parties. Wo aro thankful to either party that doos 
us good. The Proclamation is the gift of a Conservative 
Government. 1 have some experience of' a Parliament¬ 
ary Committee and that Committee, a Liberal one ; 
and yet under the Chairmanship of a gentleman liko 
Mr. Ayrton, you cannot ho sure of a fair hearing. On 
the other hand, a fair-minded Chairman and similar 
members, bo they Conservatives or Liberals, would malce 
a good Committee, and give a fair inquiry. Much 
depemi.; upon the Secretary of State for India. If he L; 
a fair-minded person and not biased in any particular 
way, you will have a fair Committee. If wo are am mg 

m /2flso!ution —That this Congress o irnestly ro.opjjnmo ud« 
that tho promised' inquiry into the worker/ of the Imliin Ad¬ 
ministration here and in England should bo on trusted to n Royal 
Cppi mission, the people of India being adequately ropreso 
thereon, and evidence tiken both in lad i and in England. 
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for a Parliamentary Committee, we need not be afraid 
of asking one from ^ Conservative Government. A 
Secretary of State like Sir Stafford. Northcoto (Lord 
Iddesloigh) will give a ‘'fair one, and we should not 
assume that tho present Secretary will not'give a good 
one. We should ’pnly desire that Anglo-Indians may 
not be put in it, or only a few such in whom Natives 
have confidence. In such an inquiry Anglo-Indian 
officials are on their trial, and they should not bo allow-' 
ed to sit in judgment upon' themselves. \ 

From the remarks already made, there appears to 
be an undecidedness, whether to ask for a Committee, or 
for a Royal Commission:, And there seotns also a notion \ 
underneath, that if we were hot satisfied with the one wo 
coul i ask for tho other. Now we must beai* in mind 
that it is not an easy thing to got a Parliamentary. 
Committee or a Royal Commission, and that you cannot 
have either whenever you like. Do not suppose that if 
wo have a Committee or a Commission and if wo say we 
a^e dissatisfied with its results, wo would at once get 
another for the asking. W T e must make up our minds 
definitely as to what we want and what would bo the 
best thing for us. You should not leave it open whether 
there should be a Committee or Commission. Which¬ 
ever yon want, -ay it out once for all. In dealing with 
Englishmen, make up your minds deliberately, speak 
clearly, and work perseveringly. Then and then only 
can you hopo to be listened to, and get your wishes. 
You must not show that you do not know your own 
mind. Therefore, know your own mind, and say clearly 
whether you desire a Parliamentary Committee, or a 
Royal Commission. It is evidently tho do ire here, 
that a fulfand impartial enquiry by fain and high-minded 
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English statesmen, with an adequate number of Natives 
on the enquiring body, should be carried on in India 
itself. If so, then wo must remember that a Parliament¬ 
ary Committee can consist only of members of Parlia¬ 
ment, and can sit in the Parliament House only. For 
our purpose to lay bare the actual conditions of India, 
an inquiry in India, in all departments and in tbe whole 
condition of India—material and moral—is absolutely 
necessary. No enquiry in England, and that with the 
evidence of Anglo-Indians chiefly—who themselves are 
on trial, and who would not naturally condemn their 
own doings and work—can ever brijig out the truth 
about India’s true condition and wants and necessary 
reforms. We, then irresistibly come to one conclusion, 
that an enquiry in India itself is absolutely necessary, 
and that such an enquiry can be conducted by a Royal 
Commission. Only lot us clearly say our mind that we 
U9k for a Royal Commission. Ho not let there be any 
doubt about \Vhat we do really want. If 1 am right in 
interpreting your desire, then I say let there bo no 
vague general resolution, but say clearly and distinctly 
that we require a Royal Commission. 
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Reform of Legislative Council/ 


l The following speech was delivered Inj Mr. Dadabhai 
.Vaoroji at the First Co?igress held in Bombay 1885 jj 

I. am glad my friends, fche Hon’hle Mr. Tolang and 
fchc Hon’blo Mr. S. Iyer, have relieved me of much 
fcroublo, as they have anticipated a deal of what I had to 
say, which I need not repeat. 

We asked for representation in the Legislative Coun¬ 
cils of India. It 13 not for us to teach the English 
people how necessary representation is for good govern¬ 
ment We have learnt the lesson from them, and 
knowing from them how groat a blessing it is to those 
nations who enjoy it, and how utterly un-English it is 
for the English nation to withhold it from us, we can, 
with confidence and trust, ask them to giye us this I 
do not want to complain of the past. It is pr tfand 
:^one. It oannot be vaid now that the time is not come 
to give representation. Thanks to our rulers thom- 
solvcs, m we have now sufficiently advanced to know 


lteso! —That this Congress considers the reform and 
jirp.imaon of the supreme and existing Legislative OounoiK 
admission of a considerable proportion or elected 
mou.borMand the creation of similar Councils for tho N >:th 
v ' eat . rovincos and Oudh, and also for the Punjab*) essential; 

Cou,cds d ;; ti: C a ? Md '>« roferred to 

councils ior cor.Bider.vtion, tho.r member* being moreover 

£ intnrpell ito tho Executive in regard UM 
~ ? flao ? U xoiniitrat on • and tin. ta StundmgCoinmitten 
, the ?°. us " of Contnom should bo constituted to roceivo 
avnl consider any formal protests that may bo recorded bv 
m.,j°rit.tn of cch Councils against the oxercise by the 

hi 0 JI ‘V vfi ?l H '° which would bo vested in it, of 

overruling ihe decisions o. such majorities ' 
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of representation and to understand the 
necossity that representation must go with taxation, that 
tbo taxed must have a voice in the taxation that is 
imposed on them . 4 We are British subjects, and I say 
we can demand what wo are entitled to and expect still 
at British hands their greatest and most noblo institu¬ 
tion and heritage. It is our inheritance also and we 
should not be kept out of it. Why, if we are to be 
denied Britain’s best institutions, what good is it to 
India to be under the British sway ? It will be simply 
another Asiatic despotism. What makes us proud to he 
British subjects, what attaches us to this foreign rule 
with deeper loyalty than even our own past Native rule, 
is the fact that Britain is the parent of free and re¬ 
presentative government, and, that we, as her subjects 
and children, are on titled to inherit the great blossim* 
of freedom and representation .if We claim the inherit¬ 
ance. If not, wo are not the British subjects which 
the Proclamation proclaims us to be—equal in rights 
and privileges with the rest of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Wo** are only British drudgos or slaves. Let us per 
severe. Britain would never }>e a slave and could not, 
in her very nature and instinct, make a slave. Her 
groatest glory is freedom and representation, and, as 
her subjects, we shall have these blessed gifts. 

* Coming to the immediate and practical part of our 
demand, l may say that it will bo to Government itself 
a great advantage and relief—advantage, inasmuch as it 
will have the help of those who know the true wants of 
the Natives, and in whom the Natives havo confidence 
and relief so far that the responsibility of legislation 
will not be upon the head of Government on]}, but 
upon that of the representatives of the people also. 
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i people will have to blame themselves if they 
fail to send the right sort of men to represent them¬ 
selves. I think Government has now reason rather to 
thank than repel us for demanding this boon which, if 
grauted, will, on the one hand, make government easier 
and more effective, and, on the other, attach the people 
to British rule more deoply than before. 

Our first reform should be to have the power to tax 
ourselves. With that and another reform for which I 
ohall move hereafter, India will advance in material and 
moral prosperity, and bless and benefit England. The 
proposal about the right of interpellation is very import¬ 
ant, as important and useful to Government itself as 
to the people. . The very fact that questions will be put 
m the Council, will prevent in a measure that evil 
which at present is beyond Government’s ‘ reacli to 
redress. Government will be relieved of the odium and 
inconvenience which it at present suffers from misunder¬ 
standing and wank of opportunities of giving expla¬ 
nation. The British Parliament and public, and the 
British Government in all its departments, benefit ’ 
largely by this power of putting questions in Parliament, 
and the same will be the result here. There will be, in 
tho circumstances of India, one essential difference be¬ 
tween tho British Parliament and the Indian Legislative 
Councils. In Parliament, the Government, if defeated, 
feigns, and the opposition comes into power. That 
cannot bo dorto in India. Whether defeated or not 
jrovorument will romain in power. Moreover, tho 
" e< _ r ° a, ^ r 01 India will have tho power to veto 

“ n0h * rm can ^PPen. If the Government, either 
ro/incm 01 Supreme, disregard tho vote against it, 
and if tho Secretary of State support the disregarding 
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•Government, there will be, as a last remedy, the Stand¬ 
ing Committee of Parliament as the ultimate appellate 
body to decide on the point of disagreement; and thus 
Parliament will truly, and not merely nominally as at 
present, become the linal controlling authority. 

We are British subjects and subjects of the same 
gracious sovereign who has pledged her royal word that 
we are to her as all her other subjects, and we have a 
right to all British institutions. If we are true to our¬ 
selves, and perseveringly ask what we desire, the British 
people are the very people on earth who will give what 
is right and just. Prom what has already been done in 
the past wo have ample reason to indulge in this belief. 
Let us for the future equally roly on that character 
and instinct of the British, i hey have taught us our 
wants and they will supply them. 

After some discussion, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said 
Before the Hon’ble Mr. Telang' replies, I may ask to be 
allowed to say a few words. I may just explain what 
an important thing this Standing Committee will be. 
During the East India Company’s time. Parliament; was 
entirely independent of it. Parliament was then truly 
an effective appellate body. It took up Indian questions 
quite freely and judged fairly, without the circumstance 
of parties ever interfering with its deliberations. If 
there was a complaint against the Company, Parliament 
was free to sit in judgment on it. What is the position 
since the transfer of the government to the Crown ? The 
Secretary of State for India is the Parliament. Jtyory 
■question in which he is concerned becomes a Cabinet 
question. His majority is at his back. This majority 
has no concern in Indian matters further than to back 
the Government, \ the Secretary of State for India 
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All appeals, therefore, to Parliament against the Secre¬ 
tary of State become a mere farce*. M. Ps are utterly 
discouraged from their inability to do anything. And 
the Secretary of State becomes the true Great Moghul of. 
India—a despotic monarch. His will is his law. Nor 
can the people of India inlluence him, as their voice is 


not represented in Parliament. Thus, that tribunal can. 
' scarcely exercise any effectual check over his despotism. 
The present legislative machinery, from the Local coun¬ 
cil* upwards, is simply a device to legalise despotism 
and give it the false mask of constitutionalism^, The tax¬ 
payers have no voice in the imposition of the taxes thc> 
pay, and Parliament has not the ability to prevent the- 
levy of unfair or oppressive taxation. The ultimate- 
controlling-authority seems helpless to control anything. 
Now if wo have complete representative legislation here, 
and if we have a Standing Committee in Parliament, we 
shall have both the voice of the taxed on the one side- 
and effectual control of Parliament on tho other. Such 
a Standing Committee will naturally he independent of 
all parties.. Its decision will be no defeat of Government. 
It will bo simply a final decision on the point of differ¬ 
ence that may havo arisen between the-representatives 
of tho people in India on tho one hand, and the Govern 
1 on tho other, on any particular question. India 
will thus have an effectual parliamentary control. 

U is said we should propose something as a substi¬ 
tute for the present India office Council. The Resolution 
now ae ore the Congress makes this unnecessary. The 

° Un( ] ' whon ifc ' vas <' fcablishcd, was considered to be 
protcctivo of Indian interests. It has not proved so. 

I -wn ij suit:: the Secretary of State, be screens himself 
behind that Council. When it does not - uit him, he 
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flings the Council aside. We have no moans oi knowing 
what good .'at all is done by the Council. Its irresponsi¬ 
bility and its secrecy are fatal objections to its continue 
ance. Such a thing in the Government of an Empire of 
200 millions of people and under the British is an utter 
and inexplicable anachronism. Moreover, tho majority 
of tho Council consists of Anglo-Indians. These, sitting 
in judgment on their own hand-work, naturally regard 
it as porfect. Having left India years ago, they fail to 
realise tho rapid changes that aro taking place hero in 
our circumstances, lose touch with us and olTer resist¬ 
ance to all progress/. Times aro now changed. The 
natives, I may say, have come of ago. They can repre¬ 
sent directly their wishes and views to the Government 
here, and to tho Secretary of State. They do not 
renuiro tho aid of this Council at the India Office for 
their so-called representation or protection., 

I may here remark, that tho chief work of this the 
first National Congress of India is to enunciate clearly 
and boldly our highest and ultimate wishes. Whether 
we get them or not immndir 

what our highest aspirations are. And if we are true 
to ourselves, the work of each delegate present here will 
be to make the part of India where lie happens to live 
dovote itself earnestly to carrying out the object:' 
resolved upon at this Congress with all duo deliberation 
If, then, we lay down clearly that wo desire to have t he 
actual Government of India transferred from England 
to India under the simple controlling power of tho 
Socrotary of State, and of Parliament, through its 
Standing Committee, and that we further desire that 
taxation and legislation shall bo imposed hero by ie 
presenfcative Councils, wo say what we are aiming at. 
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And under such an arrangement no Council to advise the 
Secretary of State is necessary. Neither is a Council 
needed to attend to the appellate executive work. There 
is a permanent Under-Secretary of State who will be 
able to keep up continuity of knowledge and transac| all 
current business. There are, besides, Secretaries at 
the head of the different departments as experts. I do 
not deny that at times the India Office Council has 
done good service. But this was owing to the personal¬ 
ity and sympathy of individual men like Sir E. Perry. 
Dio constitution of the body as a body is objectionable 
and anomalous. When the whole power of imposing 
taxation and legislation is transferred hero, the work of 
the Secretary of State will be largely diminished. It 
will only be coniined to general supervision of important 
matters. Whatever comes before him for disposal will 
be set forth by the Government from hero fully and 
fairly in all its bearings. No Council will be needed 
to aid him in forming his judgment. Thus no substitute 
is required for the India Office Council- It is enough 
for us to formulate the scheme, now submitted for your 
consideration, as one which India needs and desires, 
viz., representative Legislative Councils in India, with 
full financial control and interpollatory powers. And 

y/f' shall not need to trouble much the authorities 
in England. 
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Simultaneous Examinations in England 

v and India. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in moving the 
fourth Resolution,* said :—The Resolution which I am 
proposing does not in any way involve the question 
whether the distinction between the covenanted and un- 
oovenantod services should be abolished or not. That is a 
separate question altogether, and in fact, if my Resolution 
is adopted that question will become unnecessary or very 
subordinate. The Resolution which [ propose to you is 
of tho utmost possible importance to India. It is the 
most important key to our material and moral advance¬ 
ment. All our other political reforms will benefit us 
but very little indeed if this reform of all reforms is not 
made. It is the question of poverty or prosperity. It is 
the question of life and death to India. It is tho ques¬ 
tion of questions. Fortunately, it is not necessary lor 
me on this occasion bo go into all its merits, as I hope 

‘ That in the opinion of this Congress the Competitive 
Examinations now held in England, for first appointments in 
various Civil departments of the public .service, should hence* 
forth, in accordance with the views of the India Office Com¬ 
mittee of 1860,‘be held simultaneously, one in England ami 
ono in India, both being as far as pratioable identical i» their 
nature, and those who compete in both countries being finally 
classified in one libt according to merit,’ and that the success¬ 
ful candidates m India saoidd he sent to England for further 
study, and subjected there to .such further examinations as 
may seem neodfu;. Further, that all other first appointments 
(excluding peonships and the liKo) should be filled by oonmeti- 
Mvo examinations held in India, under conditions calculated 
to secure suoh intellectual, moral and physical qualifications 
as may bo decided by Government to be necessary Lastly 
lhat the maximum age of candidates for entrance into tho 
t ovananted Civil service be raised to not less than fi* years.’ 
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you are all already well aware of my views and their 
reasons, or it would have been very difficult for mo to 
toy before you all I should have had to say without 
speaking for hours. There is an additional good fortune 
for me that what I want to propose was already proposed 
a quartor of a century ago by no less an authority than a 
Cornmitteo of the India Office itself. The report of this 
Committee gives the whole matter in a nutshell from the 
point of the view of justice, right, expediency and honest 
fulfilment of promises. And the reasons given by it for 
the Covenanted Civil Service apply equally to all the 
otner services in the civil department I do not refer to 
the military service in this Resolution, as that is a matter 
requiring npocial consideration and treatment. To make 
my remarks as brief as possible, as we are much pressed 
for time, I shall first at once read to you the extract 
from the report of the Committee consisting of Sir J. P. 
Willoughby, Mt\ Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Mac- 
naughten, and Sir Rrskine Perry. 

The report, dated 20th January, 1.8G0, says :— 

We are, in the first place, unanimously of opinion 
t.Kit it is not only just hut expedient that the Natives of India 
Shall fit employed^ in the administration of India to as largo 
ait extent as possible, consistently with the maintenance of 
r.ti.di supremacy, and have considered whether any increased 
*acilities can be given in this direction. 

“ 3. It. is true that, oven at present, no positive disouali- 
ln utiou oxiets. By Act 3 and 4, Wm. 4, C. 85, 8, 87, it is 
•cted ‘ that io Native of the said territories, nor -iny 
natural i>oru sublet of liis Majesty resident therein, shall, by 
cuxon only of i is roiigiou, place of birth, descent, colour or 
4 ‘£ tufi:o, bo disabled from holding any place, office or 
fnr, *n n f 1 UIldor Ul ° said Company/’ It is Obvious there 
u.it when the competitive system was adopted it could 
iinr in. .' 0 -.aen mtonded to exclude Natives of India from the 
' n vil ervjce of India. 

i *aliy, however, thoy are excluded. The Law 

declares t.iein eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a N .fcjvc 
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leaving India, and residing in England for a time, are so great 
that us a general rule, it is almost impossible for a Native 
successfully to compete at the periodical examination held in 
England. Were this inequality removod, wo should no longer 
bo exposed to the charge of keeping promise to tbo ear and 
breaking it to the hope. 

“ 5. Two inodes have been suggested by which the object 
in view might be attained. The first is by allotting a certain 
portion of the total number of appointments declared in each 
year to bo competed for in India by Natives and by other 
natural-born subjects of Her Majesty's residents in India. 
The second is, to lio.d simultaneously two examinations, one 
in England and one in India, both being, as lar us practicable 
identical in their nature, and those who compote in both 
oou itrios being finally classified in ono list according to merit 
by the Civil Service Commissioners. The Committee have no 
hesitation in giring the preference to the second scheme, as 
being the fairest, and the most in accordance with tho pri nci- 
ples of a general competition for a common object.” 

Now according to strict right and justice tho 
examination for services in India ought to take place in 
India alono. The people of Australia, Canada and the 
Capo do not go to England for their services. Why should 
Indians ho compelled to go to England to compote for 
the sorvices, unless it he England's despotic will. Hut 
I am content to propose the Resolution according to the 
views of the Committee for simultaneous examin itions, 
both in England and in India, and roasons that apply 
to tho Civil Service apply equally woll to tho of or 
services in tho Civil Department, ■’nx., Engineering, 
Meuical, Toljgmph, forest, and so on. % 

I may he o remind you that in addition to tho Act 
of 1833 referred bo by tho Committee, wo have fcho solemn 
promise-; contained in tho Proclamation of our gracious 
Sovereign. Tho fact is told to us iu unmist.ikahlo Du- 
ga ago :— 

" Wo hold ourselvo> bound to the Native >f our 
territories by tho same obligations of duty which bind u.vlo ill 
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our other subjects; and those obligations, by the blessim? rv 
Alnughty God, wo shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” 


And then they declared her gracious promise speci¬ 
fically on this very part of the services :— 

“And it is our furthar will that, so far as may be our 
subjects of whatever race or creed be freely and ininartiall v 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which thev 
may he qualified, by their education, ability and integrity, duly 


This gracious proclamation and the promises con¬ 
tained therein were made kngwn in 1858. And the 
India Office Committee showed, in 1800, in what way 
these premises could be fulfilled, so as to relieve the 
Fnglish Ration from " the charge of keeping promise to 
the ear and breaking it to the hope." With the Act 
of Parliament of 1833, the solemn promises of 1858 
of our Sovereign before God and man, and the declara¬ 
tion by the India Office of the mode of fulfilling those 
piomiscs m i860, it is hardly necessary for me to say 
more. Our case for the Resolution proposed by me is 
complete. As a matter of justice, solemn promises and 
o\en expediency, I would have ended my speech hero, 
hut my object in proposing this Resolution rests upon a 
far higher and a most important consideration. The 
question of the extreme poverty of India is now no more 
a controversial point. Viceroys and Finance Ministers 
Jcivo admitted it. The last official declaration by Sir 
F 1 faring is complete and unequivocal. In his budget 
speech of 18th March, 1882, he said 


o im r D ui a ti V 1 r Ulated l hat tho av <*age income per head 
t ouTi - r ♦ I,ui,a 1S nofc ™°rc than Rs. 27 a vear ; and 
ani not prepared to pledge mvsielf to the absolute 

! ‘.r U Jrf-'th a e“ ,ou ‘ atl . on of this sort, it h- sufficiently aocurate 
c\4odin£l^non! 0 Vp ,0n . thut the taxpaying community is 
l ? y , 1 _ r ° der,ve iin y very large increase of 

o il a r° P 0t>r a Population as this is obviouslyim- 
Dl Rs,hle » au<J » 11 lt possible, would bo unjustifiable.* 1 
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Again, in the discussion on the budget, after repeat¬ 
ing tho above statement regarding the income of Hs. 27 
per head per annum, he said :— 

‘ But he thought it was quite sufficient to show the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the people. Tn England the average 
income per head of population was £3;; per head; in France it. 
was £23 ; in Turkey, which was the poorest country in Europe, 
it was £4 per head. He would ask Honorable members to 
think how Rs. 27 per annum was to support a person, and 
then he would ask whether a few annas was nothing to such 
poor people/’ 


With this? emphatic and clear opinion before you, I 
need not say more. The question is what is the cause 
of tliis poverty ? I hjtve shown in my papers on tho 
poverty of India, and in my correspondence with the 
Secretary of State for India, that the sole cause of this 
extreme poverty and wretchedness of the mass of the 
people is tho inordinate employment of foreign agency 
in tho government of tho country and the consequent 
material loss to and drain from the country., 1 request 
those who have nob already peon those papers to read 
thorn, for it is utterly impossible for mo to go through the 
whole argument here. It will be, therefore, now dour 1 
to you that the employment of Native agency is not 
merely a matter of justice and expediency, according to 
the views of tho India Office Committee, bub a most 
absolute necessity for the poor, suffering, and starving 
millions of India. It is a question of life and death to 
the country. The present English rule is no doubt the 
greatest blessing India has ever had, out this one evil of 
it nullifies completely all tho good it has achieved. 
Remove hut this ono evil, and India will be blessed in 
every way and will be a blessing to England also in 
every way. The commerce botweon England and India 
wjH increase bo that England will then be able to bonofit 
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horsolf ten times more by India’s prosperity than what 
she does now. There will ho none of the constant 
straggle that is at present to be witnessed between the 
rulers and the ruled—the one screwing out more and 
more taxes, like squeezing a squeezed orange—inflicting 
suffering and distress, and the othe~ always crying itself 
hoarse about its inability to provide them owing to ex¬ 
treme poverty. By the removal of the evil—India will 
be aide not merely to supply a revenue of £70,000,000, 
but £170,000,000, with ease and comfort. England 
takes over 50 shillings a head for her revenue, why may 
not India under the same rule bo able to take even 20 
a head V Indians would easily pay £200,000,000. J 
should stop njvv. I hope you will see that this Resolu¬ 
tion is of the greatest possible importance to India, and 
1 implore overy ono of you present here to-day to strain 
every nerve and work perseveringly in your respective 
localites to attain this object. With regard to the socond 
part of the Resolution, the uncovenanted services, the 
same reasoning and necessity apply. A fair system of 
competition, testing all necessary qualifications —mental, 
moral and physical—will be the most suitable mode of 
supplying the sou vices with the best and most eligible 
fiorv/mts, and relievo Government of all the pressure of 
ba&k do h and private influences, and jobbery. 

The subject of the age of candidates for the Civil 
o 'i crimination neods no lengthened remarks from 
me It has been only lately thrashed out, and it has been 
established beyond all doubt that the higher ago will give 
you a superior class of men, whether English or Native. 
I conclude, therefore, with tho earnest exhortation 
that you will all apply your, elves vigorously to free poor 
ii’tu h oh j groat evil of the drain on her resource ■ 
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If the British will once understand our true condi¬ 
tion, their conscientious desire to rule India for India's 
and humanity’s good, will never allow the evil to continue 
any longer. Lastly, I hope and trust that our . rulers 
will receive our representations in their proper spirit. 
We sincerely believe that the good we propose for our¬ 
selves is also a good for them. Whatever good they 
will do to us cannot hut in the very nature of things he 
good to them also. The bettor wo are in material and 
moral prosperity, the more grateful, attached and loyal 
we shall ho, the worse we arc the less our gratitude and 
loyalty shall naturally be. The more prosperous we are, 
the larger shall be their custom ; the worse wo are, the 
condition will be the reverse.* The question of our 
prosperity is as much the question of the prosperity of 
England and her workingmen. England’s trade would 
he enriched by £*150,000,000, if with our prosperity oach 
unit of the Indian population is over abb; to buy from 
England goods worth only £1 por annum.^ What is want¬ 
ed is the fructification in our own pocket of our annual 
produce. I repeat that it is my hope and trust that 
our rulers may roceive our prayers in their right spirit 
and do us all the good in their power, for ’0 will 
rebound to their good name, honour and overlasting 
glory. Lot us havo the Royal Proclamation fulfilled in 
its true spirit and ini * both England and Iudia 

will ho benefited and blosscd. 

With these observations I f \ to propose the fourth 
Resolution. 

T1 10 Hon bio Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in reply to the 
diseu : ion, said :—I am glad I havo not much to reply 10 . 
The appreciation of the importance of the Resolution is 
clear. My remarks will be more as explanations of a few 





matters. I had much to do with tho passing of . tho 
clanso for granting to us tho Statutory Civil Service. 
Ft is an important concession, and we have to be very 
grateful for it. I need not here go into its history. The 
statesmen in England who gave us tins were sincere and 
explicit in the matter. Whatever complaint wo have, 
it is with the authorities here. First of all, after the 
clause was passed, the Government of India entirely 
ignored it and did nothing to give it effect for G yGars ! 
It was only when pressure was applied to it from Eng¬ 
land, into the dobails of which this is not the time or 
place for me to enter, that the necessary rules wore 
at Li3t prepared and published. Those rules have been 
so drafted that they may be carried out in a way to 
bring discredit on the Service. And whether this is 
done intentionally or not, whether the subsequent objec¬ 
tionable action upon it was also intentional or not, I 
cannot say. But the most important element in tho 
carrying out of this clause was partially or wholly 
ignored, and that lias been tho real cause of its so-called 
failure, I mean educational competence, ascertained 
cither by suitable competition, or proved ability, was m 
absolutely indispensable condition for admitting candi¬ 
dates to this service. It is just this essential condition 
rhat has been several times ignored or forgotten. Let 
there fore your efforts be devoted strenuously not against 
the clause itself, but against the objectionable mode in 
%vhlcH tho nominations are made. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment Las moved in a satisfactory direction, and its 
example should be followed by all the Governments. It 
wi i bo tho height of folly on our part to wish the aboli¬ 
tion of this Statutory Civil Service -excepting only when 
simultaneous examinations aro held in England and 
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India giving a fair field to all, as proposed in fcho present 
Resolution. In this fair competition, Eurasians, or domi¬ 
ciled Englishmen, in fact all subjects of Her Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty, will have equal justice. I understand that the Eu¬ 
rasians and domiciled Anglo-Indians come under the 
definition of what is called “ Statutory Natives.*’ It is 
only right that those whose country is India should bo 
considered as Natives, and should enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of Natives. United action between the Natives 
and Eurasians and domiciled Anglo-Indians will be good 
for all. What is objectionable is, that Eurasians and 
domiciled Anglo-Indians blow hot and cold at the same 
time. At one moment they claim to be Natives, and at 
-'another they spurn the Natives and claim to bo English¬ 
men 1 Common sense must tell them that this is an 
absurd position to take up and must ultimately do them 
more harm than good. I desired that there should bo 
cordial union between all whose country is, or who 
make their country, India. One of the speakers remark¬ 
ed that the employment of Natives will bo economical. 
This i« a point which I am afraid is not clearly under¬ 
stood. The fact is that the employment of a Native iu 
mot only economy, but complete gain to the whole 
-extent of his salary. When a European is employed, 
ho displaces a Native whom nature intended to (ill tho 
place. The Native coming in hi placo is natural. 
Every pie ho eats is therefore a gain to the country, and 
-every pie he saves is co much saved to the country fo:* 
tho use of all its children. Every pic pai ! to a for¬ 
eigner is a comp' tc material Voss to the country. Every 
pie paid to a Native is a complete material saving to tho 
country. In fact, as I have already endeavoured to 
impress upon you as earnestly a- possible, it is tho 
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whole question of the poverty or prosperity of the 
country. We should of course pay a reasonable price 
for English rule, so that wo may have the highest power 
of control and supervision in English hands, but beyond 
that is simply to ruin India and not such a benelit to 
England as she would otherwise have, were India a 
prosperous country. Our friend there expressed some 
doubt about the necessity of going to England. I say 
without the least hesitation that the candidate himself 
as well as the service will bo vastly benefited by a visit 
to England. The atmosphere of freedom and high 
civilization which he will breathe will make him an 
altorod man —in character, in intelligence, in experience, 
in self-respect and in appreciation of due respect for 
others. In short, he will largely increase his fitness 
and command more respect in his responsible service. 
1. mean, of course, in the Resolution that the expenses 
of such visits to England by the candidates who have 
successfully iiassed the different examinations for the 
different services in India, should be paid from Mm 
public revenue, It may be made clear in the Resolution, 
by adding “ at the public expense.” 

I conclude with my most anxious and earnest exhor¬ 
tation to this Congress, and to every individual member 
of id, i hat they should perseveringly strain every nerve to 
secure the all-important object of this Resolution as early 
Uo possible. Once this foreign drain, this “ bleeding to 
death,” is stopped, India will be capable, by n ason of its 
lr.nl, labour and its vast resources to become u prosper 
ous as England, with benefit to England also and to 
mankind, and with eternal glory to the English name 
and nation. 
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SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Maiden Speech. 

[On the 9th August , 1892, Mr. Naoroji madc his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons , during the de- 
hate on the address to the Q::ccn\. 

It may be considered rather rash and unwise on my 
part to stand before this House so immediately after my 
admission hero : and my only excuse is that I am under 
a certain necessity to do so. IVly election for an English 
constituency is a unique event. For the iirst time dur¬ 
ing more than a century of settled British rule, an 
Indian is admitted into the House as a member for an 
English constituency. Tfiat, as I have said, is a unique 
event in the history of India, and, 1 may also venture 
to say, in the history of fclio British Empire. 1 deoire to 
say few words in analysis of this great and wondorful 
phenomenon. The spirit of the British rule, the instinct 
of British justice and generosity, from the very com¬ 
mencement, when they seriously took the matter of 
Indian policy into their hands, about the beginning of 
fchi •. cent ury, decided that India was to be governed on the 
lines of British freedom and justice. Steps wore taken 
without any hesitation to introduce \Vestorn education, 
civilisation, i»nd political institutions in that country ; 
and the result was that, aided by a noble and grand 
language in which the youth of that country began to be 
'vluc iU'H a great movement of political life—1 may say 
new life was infused into that oountrv which had been 
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decaying for centuries. The British rulers of the country 
endowed it with ail their own most important privileges. 
A few days ago, Sir, you demanded from the Thron^'the 
privileges which belong to the people, including freedom 
of speech, for which they fought and shed their blood. 
That freodom of speech you have given to us, and it 
enables Indians to stand before you and represent in 
clear and open language any desire they have felt. By 
conferring those privileges you have prepared for this- 
final result of an Indian standing ‘before you in this 
House, becoming a member of the great Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment of the British Empire, and being able to express 
his views openly and fearlessly before you. The glory 
and credit of this great event— by which India is thrilled 
from one end to the other — of the new life, the joy, the 
ecstacy of India at the present moment, are all your 
own : it is the spirit of British institutions and the love 
of justico and freedom in British instincts which has 
produced this extraordinary result, and I stand here in 
the ncime of India to thank the British people that they 
have made it at all possible for an Indian to occupy thi- 
position, and to speak freely in the English language 
of any grievance which India may be suffering under, 
with tho conviction that though ho stands alono, with 
only one vote, whenever he is able to bring forward any 
aspiration and is supported by just and propor reasons, 
ne will nd a large number of other mom hers from 
both sides of the House ready to support him aud give 
him tho justice he asks. This is tho conviction which 
permeates the whole thinking and educated classes of 
India. It is that conviction that enabler, ub to w T ork on. 
day after day, without dismay, for the removal of a 
grievance. The question now being discussed before the 
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House will come up from time to time in practical shape 
and I shall then be able to express my humble vie ws up¬ 
on them as a representative of the English constituency 
of Central Finsbury. 1 do not intend to enter into them 
now. Central Finsbury bos earned the everlasting 
gratitude of the millions of India, and has made itself 
famous in the History of the British Empire, by electing 
an Indian to represent it. Its name will never be 
forgotten by India. This event has strengthened the 
British power and the loyalty and attachment of India 
to it ton times more than the sending out of one 
hundred thousand European soldiers would have done. 
The moral force to which the Bight ITon’ble Gentle¬ 
man, the member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
referred is the golden link by which India is held by 
the British power. So long as India is satisfied with 
the justice and honour of Britain, so long will her 
Indian Empire last, and I havo not the least doubt that, 
though our progress may be slow and we may at time- 
meet with disappointments, if we persevere, wliatovor 
justice wo ask in reason wo shall get. I thank you, 
Sir, for allowing mo to say these few words and f lie 
House for so indulgently listening to me, and I hope that 
the connection between England and Indio—which 
form8 five-sixths of the British Empire—may continue 
long with benefit to both countries. There will be 
certain Indian questions, principally of administration, 
which 1 shall have to lay before the Hoiise, and 1 am 
quite sure that when they are brought forward they 
will bo f airly considered, and if reasonable, amended to 
our satisfaction. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE CONDITION 
OF INDIA. 


AMENDMENT FOR A FULL AND INDEPENDENT 
PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRY. 


August 14th , 1 6 04, 

Mr. Naoroji (Finsbury, Central) said ho undertook 
now to second this Resolution, and before going into the 
subject of the different parts of which it consisted ho 
would say a few preliminary words. The Government 
of India distinctly admitted and knew very woll that 
the educated people of India wore thoroughly loyal. 
The Hon’ble Member for Kingston (Sir R. Temple) had 
stated that the state of the country and of the people 
often invited or demanded criticism on the part of the 
Natives. It was in every way desirable that their scnti- 
monts and opinions should be made known to the ruling 
classes, and such outspoken frankness should never 
he mistaken for disloyalty or disaffection. Nothing 
w.lH nearer to his (Mr. Naoroji’s) mind than to make 
the fullest acknowledgment of all the good that had been 
done by the connoxion of the British people with India. 

had no complaint against the British people and 
Parliament. They had from them everything they 
coMd desire. It was against the system adopted by the 
British Indian authorities in the last century and main- 
fcainod up till now, though much modified, that they 
protested. The first point in the Motion was the condi- 
t .'»n 0 j the people of India. In order to understand fully 
the pt osont condition of the people of India, it was notes 
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sary to havo a sort of sketch of the past, auel he would 
vivo it as briefly as possible. In the last century the 
Administration was everything that should not be desired. 
J£o would give a few extracts from letters of the Court 
uf Directors and the Bengal Government. In one of the 
letters the Directors said (8th of February, 1764) :— 

“ Your deliberations on tho inland trade have laid open to 
us a scene' of most cruel oppression ; the poor of tho country, 
who used always to deal in salt, beetlenut, and tobacco, are 
now deprived of tlioir daily bread by the trade of tho Euro¬ 
peans.” 

Lord Clive wrote fl7th of April, 1765) :— 

“Tho confusion we behold, what does it arise from?— 
rapacity and luxury, the unwarrantable desire of many to 
acquire in an instant'what only a few can or ought to possess.’' 

Another letter of Lord Clive to tho Court of Direc¬ 
tors said (BOth of September, 1765):— 

41 It is no wonder that tho lust of riches should readily 
embraco the proffered means of its gratification or that the 
instruments of your power should avail themselves of their 
authority and proceed even to extortion in tho. o casus where 
simple corruption could not keep pace with their rapacity. 
Examples of this sort set by superiors could not fail of being 
followed m a proportionate degree by inferiors; tlio evil was 
'•ontagious, and spread among the civil :md military down to 
the writer, tho ensign, and the free merchant.” 

Ho would read one more extract from a letter of the 
Court of Directors (17th of May, 1766) 

4 We must add that we think tho vast fortunes acquired in 
Uio inland trade have been obtained by a scene of tho mott 
tyrannic and oppressive conduct that ever was known in any 
age or country.’ 

Macaulay had summed up :— 

A war of Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war of 
sheep against wolves, of men against demons. . .• . ^he 

business of a servant of the Company was simply towring 
out of tho Natives a hundred or two hundred thousand pounds 
as speedily as possible-’’ 

buch was the character of the Government and tin 
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Administration in the last century ; when all this was 
disclosed by the Committee of 1772, of course, change 
was made, and a change for the better. He would now 
3ive the opinion of Anglo-Indian and English statesmen, 
and the House would observe that he did not say a single 
word as to what the Indians themselves said. He put 
his case before the House in the words of Anglo-Indian 
and English statesmen alone ; some of them had express¬ 
ed gre at indignation with usual British feeling against 
wrong-doing, others had expressed themselves much 
more moderately. Sir John Shore was the lirst person 
who gave a clear prophetic forecast of the character of 
this system and its effects as early as 1787* He then 
said (Ret. 377 of 181.2) :— 

i “ Whatever allowance wo may make for the increased 
industry of the subjects of the State, owing to the onbanced 
demand for the produco of it {supposing the demand to be 
enhanced), there is reason to conclude that the benefits are 
more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable from the sys¬ 
tem of a remote foreign dominion.” 


The words were true to the prosent day. In 1700 
Lord Cornwallis said, in a Minute, that the heavy drain 
of wealth by the Company, with tho addition of remit¬ 
tances of private fortunes, was severely felt in the lan¬ 
guor thrown upon the cultivation and commerce of the 
country. In 1823 Sir Thomas Munro pointed out that 
vore Britain subjugated by a foreign Power, and tho 
people excluded from th9 government of their country, 
all their knowledge and all their literature, sacred and 
profane, would not save them from becoming in a gener¬ 
ation or two to low-minded, deceitful, dishonest race. 
Ludlow, in his British India , said 

** respects the general condition of the country, let us 
lirst recollect what Sir Thomas Munro wroto years ago, * that 
own ;1 wo could be secured against every internal commotion 
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and could retain the country quietly in subjection, he doubted 
much if the condition of the people would be bettor than under 
tho Native Princes ’: that the inhabitants of the British Provin¬ 
ces were 4 certainly the most abject race in India’; that the 
consequences of the conquest of India by the British arms 
would be, in plage of raising, to debase the whole people.” 

Macaulay, in introducing tho clause of our equality 
with all British subjects, our first Charter of our 
emancipation in the Bill of 1833, said in his famous and 
statesmanlike speech :— 

44 That would, indeed bo a doting wisdom which, in order 
that India may remain a dependency .... w hich would 
beep a hundred millions of men from being our customers in 
order that they might continue to be our salves.” 

And to illustrate tho character of tho existing 
system, he said : 

“ It was, an Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable 
tyrants whom ha found in India when they dreaded the capa¬ 
city and spirit of some distinguished subject, and yet ccuid 
not venture to murder him* to administer to him a dailv dose 
of the pou. ta. a preparation of opium, ti e effect of which was 
in a few months to destroy all the bodily and mental powers 
of tho wretch who was drugged with it. and to turn him into a 
helpless idiot. 'J his detestable artifice, more horrible than 
assassination it-elf, was worthy of those who employed it. It 
is no model for the English nation. We shall never consent 
to administer the poubta to a whole community- to srupEy 
and paralyse a great people whom God has committed to our 
charge -for the wretched purpose of rendering then, more 
amenable to our control.” 


In a speech (19th of February, 1844) ho said :— 

“ Of all forms of tyranny I believe that tho woTst is that 
of a nation over a nation.” 

Lord Lausdowne, in introducing tho same clause of 
the Bill of 1833 into the House of Lords, pointed out 
that ho should bo taking a very narrow view of this 
question, and one uttorly inadequate to the great im¬ 
portance of the subject, which involved in it i,ho happi¬ 
ness or misery of 100,000,000 of human beings, wore ho 
not to call the attention of their Lordships to the 
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faring which tiiis question, and to tho influence which 
this arrangement must exorcise upon the future destinies 
of that vast mass of people. With such high sense of 
statesmanship and responsibility did Lord Lansdowne of 
1838 break our chains. The Indian authorities, how¬ 
ever, never allowed those broken chains to fall from our 
body, and the grandson — the Lord Lansdowne of 1893 
—now rivetted back those chains upon us. Look upon 
this picture and upon that! And the Indians were 
now just tho same British slaves, instead of British sub¬ 
jects, as they were before their emancipation in 1833. 
.Mr. Montgomery Martin, after examining tho records 
of a survey of the condition of tho people of some 
Provinces of Bengal or Beliar, which had been made for 
nine years from 1S07-IG, concluded :— 

*• It is impossible to avoid remarking two facts as pecu¬ 
liar!; Arising : First, the richness of the country surveyed; 
ind, second, tho poverty of its inhabitants.” 

He gave the reason for/ these striking facts. He 
said:— 

“The annual drain of £3,0 1 ;0,000 on British India has 
amounted in 30 years at 12 percent, (the usual Ind : an rate) 
compound interest to tho enormous sum of £723,900,000 
storiitig. So constant and accumulating a dram, even in 
England, would soon impoverish her. How severe, then, 
must be its effects in India whore the wago of a labourer is 
from 2ri, to 3d. a day.” 

The drain at present was seven times, if not ten 
times, as much. Mr. Frederick Shore, of the Bengal 
'Ci-il Service, said, in 1887:— 

7 ■** ** u *** 10 halcyon-days of India are over, blie lias been 

drained of a large proportion of the wealth she onco possessed, 
and her energies hn.v been cramped by a sordid system of 
misrule to which the interests of millions have been sacrificed 
p» r th ‘3 eonetit of the tew. Tho fundamental principle of tho 
K ip.! D.i h id bean to make tho whole Indian nation subservient 
in every possible way to the interests and benefits o: then- 

AiOlVCfe." 
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And he summarised thus :— 


‘•The summary was that the British Indian government had 
boon practically one of the most extortionate and oppressive 
that over existed in India. -Someacknowledged this and obser¬ 
ved that it was the unavoidable result of foreign yoke. That 
this was correct regarding a Government conducted on the 
principles which had hitherto actuated us was t^o lamentably 
true, but. had the welfare of the people been our object, a 
very different course would have been adopted, and very 
different results would have followed. For again and 'gain 1 
repeat that there was nothing in the circumstance itself of 
our being foreigners of different colour and faith that should 
occasion the people to hate us. We might thank ourselves 
tor having made their feelings tov. ards us what they were. 
Had we acted on a more liberal plan we should havo fixed 
our authority on a much more solid foundation.” 

After giving some more similar authorities, Sir R. 
Temple and others, the Hon’ble Gentleman proceeded : 
Mr. Bright, speaking in the House of Commons in 1858, 
said :— 

We must in future have India governed, not for a handful 
of Englishmen, not for that Civil Service whoso praises are. . o 
constantly sounded in this House. You may govern India, if 
you like, for the good of England, but the good of England 
mu* t come through the channels of the good of India. There 
are but two modes of gaining anything by our connexion v. ith 
India- the one is by plundering the people of India, and the 
other by trading with them. I prefer to do it by trading witfi 
them. But in order that, England may become rich by trading 
with India, India itself must become rich. 

Sir George Wingate, with his intimate acquaintance 
with the condition of the people of India, a9 the intro¬ 
ducer of the Bombay laud survey system, pointed out, 
with reference to the economic effects upon the eondi 
tion of India, that taxes spent in the country from winch 
they were raised were totally differont in their effect 
from taxes raised in one country and spent in another. 
In the former case the taxes collected from the popula¬ 
tion wore again returned to the industrial classes . hut 
the case wvs wholly different when taxes were w t spent 
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la tihe country from which they wero raised, as they 
constituted an absolute loss and extinction of the whole 
amount withdrawn from the taxed country ; and hp 
said, further, that such, was the nature of the tribute 
the British had so long exacted from India — and that 
with this explanation some faint conception may be 
formed of the cruel, crushing offect of the tribute upon 
India — that this tribute, whether Weighed in the scales 
of Justice or viewed in the light of the British interests, 
would he found to be at variance with humanity, with 
common sense, and with the received maxim of econo¬ 
mical science. Mr. Fawcett quoted Lord Metcalf (5th 
May, 1868), that the bane of the British-Indian system 
was, that the advantages were reaped by one class and 
tho work was done by another. This havoc was going on 
increasing up to the present day. Lord Salisbury, in a 
Minute iKet. c. 3086-1 of 18811, pointed out that the in¬ 
jury was exaggerated in the case of India, where so much 
of tho revenue was exported without a direct equivalent 
~ that as India must be bled, the lancot should be direct¬ 
ed to tho parts where tho blood was congested or at 
least sufficient, not to the rural districts which were 
already feeble from the want of blood. This bleeding of 
India must cease. Lord Hartington, tho Duke of 
Devonshire, declared (23rd August, 1883) that India was 
iuoUw'.cioiitly governed, and that if it was to bo batter 
governed, that could only bo done by the employment 1 
>f the best and most intelligent of the Natives in tho 
Sorvico and lie further advised that it was not wise to 
drive tho ncoplo to think that their only hopo lay in get¬ 
ting rid of their English rulers. Lastly, with regard to 
the present condition of India, and ovon serious danger to 
British power, a remarkable confirmation was given, after 
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;l hundred years, to Sir John Shore’s prophecy of 1787, 
hy tho Secretary of State for India in 1S86. A letter of 
tho India Office to the Treasury said (Rot. c. 4868 o r 
1886) 


Tho position of India in relation to taxation and tho 
oourco oi the public revenue is very peculiar, not merely from 
TK- i • S ot people and their strong aversion to chnn.ye, 
v/nicii is more specially exhibited to now forms of taxation out 
likewise from the character of the Government, which is in tho 
nands of foreigners, who hold tho principal administrative 
omoes and form so largo a party or the Army. Tho imna- 
nonce of the new taxation which will have to be borre Wholly 
as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on tile countrv 
the V,rtut J lIy fco moet additions to charges arising outside of 
the country, would constitute a political darger the roni 
magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at alfapprochted 
by persons who have no knowledge of or ooncenfTn thl 
government of India, but which those responsible f Gr 

order.' 1,m6nt haVe long regarded os of & A ZJw 


To mm up—os fco the material condition of India— 
tho main features in, the last century were gross cor¬ 
ruption and oppression by tho Europeans; in the present 
century, high salaries and the heavy weight of European 
services —their economic condition. Therefore, there was 
no such thing as finance of India. No financier over could 
make areal healthy finance of Indiai unless he could make 
two and two equal to six. The mor. essential condition 
was wanting. Taxes must be administered by and dis¬ 
bursed fco those who paid. That did not exist. From 
the taxes raided every year a large portion was eaten up 
and carried away from tho country by others than tho 
people of British India. The finances of that country 
were simply inexplicable, and could not be carried out 
if the extracts ho had read meant anything, they meant 
that the present evil system of a foreign domination 
was destroying them, and was fraught with political dau- 
of the most seriouo order to British power itself, it 



had been clearly pointed out that India was extremely 
poor. What advantage had been derived by India dur¬ 
ing the past 100 years under the administration of the 
most highly-praised and most highly-paid officials in the 
world ? If there was any condemnation of the existing 
system, it was in the result that-the country was poorer 
than any country in the world. He could adduce a 
number of facts and figures of the practial effect oi the 
present system of administration, but there was not the 
time now. The very fact of the wail of the Finance 
Ministers of this decade was a complete condemnation, 
i Je was quite sure that the Eight Hon’bie Gentleman, the 
Secretary of State for India, was truly desirous to know 
the truth, but he could not know that clearly unless 
certain information was placed before the House. Ho 
woihd suggest, if the Eight Hon ble Gentleman allowed 
a certain number of Eoturns which would give the 
regular production of the country year by year, and tho 
absolute necessaries of a common labourer to iivo in 
working health. In connexion with tho trade test 
there was one fallacy which he must explain. They 
were told in Statistical Eeturns that India had an 
enormous trade of nearly £196,000,000, imports and 
exports together. If he sent goods worth £100 out of 
this country to some other country, he expected thero 
was £100 of it returned to him with some addition 
01 profit. That was the natural condition of overy trade. 
In tho Colonies and in European countries there wa^ 
m 0XCGq s of imports over exports. In tho United 
Kingdom for ! he past 10 years—1863 to 1892—the 
excess had boon 32 per cent., in Norway it was *42 per 
cent., Sweden 24 per cent., Denmark 40 per cent., Hol¬ 
land 22 per cent., France 20 per cent., Switzerland 28 
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per cent., Spain 9 per cent., Belgium 7 j>er cent., and 
so ou. Any one with common sense would, of course, 
admit that if a quantity of goods worth a certain amount 
of money were sent out, an additional profit was expected 
in return ; if not, there could not be any commerce; but 
ft man who only received in return 90 of the 100 sent 
out would soon go into the Bankruptcy Court. Taking 
India’s profits to be only 10 per cent, instead of 32 per 
cent., like thoso of the United Kingdom, and after mak¬ 
ing all deductions for remittances for interest on public 
works loans, India had received back Rs. 170,000,000 
Worth of imports less than what she exported annually. 
On the average of 10 years (1883 to 1892) their excesses 
of exports ovory year, with compound interst, would 
amount to enormous sums lost by her. Could any 
country in the world, England not excepted, stand such 
a drain without destruction ? They were often told they 
ought to bo thankful, and they were thankful, ior the 
loans made to them for public works; but* if they wort, 
left to themselves to enjoy what they produced witn 
a reasonable price for British rule, if they ha 1 to deve¬ 
lop their own resources, they would not require any 
uch loans with the interest to be paid on them, which 
added to tbo drain on the country, Those loans were 
only a fraction of what was taken away from the coun¬ 
try. India had lost thousands ol millions in principal 
and interest, and was asked to be thankful for the 
loop of a couple of hundreds of millions. The Tuilk oi 
•die British Indian : ubjects were like hewers of won? 
a &d drawers of water to the British ftnd foreign 
capitalists. The seeming prosperity of British India 
was entirely owing to the amount of foreign capital 
In Bombay alone, which was considered to bo a rich 

-o 
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place, there were at least .610,000,000 of capital circu¬ 
lating belonging to foreign Europeans and Indians from 
Native States. If all such foreign capital were separat¬ 
ed there would bo very little wealth in British India. 
Ho colfld not go further into these figurps, becauso lie 
must have an occasion on which he could’ go more 
fully into them. If only the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State for India, would give them tho 
Returns which were necessary to understand more cor¬ 
rectly and completely tho real condition of India, they 
would all bo the better for it. There was another thing 
that was very serious. The whole misfortune at tho 
bottom, which made tho people of British India the 
poorest in the world, was the pressure to bo forced to 
pay, roughly speaking, 200,000,000 rupees annually for 
European foroign sorvices. Till this evil of foreign domin¬ 
ation, foretold by Sir John Shore, was reduced to reason¬ 
able dimensions, there was no hope, and no true and 
healthy finance for India. This canker was destructive 
fc0 In,]ia and. suicidal-to the British. Tho British people 
would not* stand a single day the evil if the Front 
Bonches here—all the principal military and civil posts 
and a largo portion of the army—were to be occupied by 
some foreigners on even the plea of giving service. 
When an English official had acquired experience in the" 
service of twenty or thirty years, all that was entirely 
lost to 1 r.dia when he loft the country, and it was a moat 
sori although ho did not blame him for leaving 

th0 Tll °y wore loft at a certain low level. They 

could not rise; they could not develop their capacity 
for hijut go,ei Cioeiit, because they has no epportu- 
nty ; the result was, of course, that their faculties must 
1)0 stunted. Lastly, .-very European displaced an Indian 
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who should fill that post. In short, the evil of the foreign 
rule'involved the triple loss of wealth, wisdom, and work. 
No wonder at India’s material and moral poverty ! The 
next point was the wants of the Indians. He did not 
think it would require very long discussion to ascertain 
their wants. They could be summed up in a few words. 
They wanted British honour, good faith, righteousness, 
and justice. They should then get everything that was 
good for themselves, and it would benefit the rulers 
themselves, bub unfortunately that had not been their 
fortuno. Here they had an admission of the manner in 
which their best interests were treated. Lord Lytton, 
in a confidential Minute, said : — 

No sooner was the Act passed than the Government began 

(loviso means for practically evading the fulfilment of it . 

We nil know that ihesc claims and expectations never can or 
will he fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohibiting 
th 3m and cheating them, and we have chosen the least straight¬ 
forward course. 

Ho would not believe that the Sovereign and tho 
Parliament who gave these pledges of ju jtico and honour 
intended to cheat. It' wai the Indian Executive who 
had abused tboir trust. That Act of l S3.'! was a dead 
letter up to the present day. Lord Lytton said . 

Since I am writing confidentially. I do not hesitate to say 
that both the Governments of Eng land and of India appear to 
me the present moment unable t'» answer satisfactorily 
the charge of having taken every means m their powor ot 
breaking to the heart the words of promise tho> had utterod 
to tho ear. 

What they wanted was that what Lord Salisbury 
called * bleeding *’ should have an end. That would 
restore them to prosperity, and km gland might derive 
ten times more benefit by trading with a prosperous 
people than she was doing now. They wore destroying 
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the bird that could give them ten golden eggs with a 
Mossing upon them. The Hon’ble Member for Kingston©, 
in his M India in 1880,” said:— 

Many Native statcmen have been produced of whom the 
Indian nation may justly be proud, and among whom may bo 
mentioned Salar Jur.g of Hyderabad, Dinkar Euo of Gwalior. 
Madhao Rao of Baroda. Kirparam of Jammu, Pundit Manphai 
of Al'.var, Faiz Ali Khan of Kotah, Madhao Rao Barvi of 
Kolaphur, and Purnia of Mysore. 


Mountshuart Elphinstone said before the Com¬ 
mittee of 1833 :— 


The first object, therefore is, to break down the separa¬ 
tion botween the classes and raise tho Natives by education 
and public trust to a level with their present rulers. 

He addressed the Conservative Party. It was this 
Parti who had given tho just Proclamation of 1858 — 


their greater Charter—-in these words 

fnrr- mr/-l°Ll?) Ur " 0lve: ' h ° und to the Natives of our Indian 
ten,'. >r.us b\ the same obligations of duty which bind us to 

a 1 p 048 *. an< i fc M 0se obli gations, by the blessing 

f lilt ghty ij °^ } Ve Sha 1 faife hfully and conscientiously 


It was again the Conservative Party that, on tho 
assumption .of tho Imperial title by our Sovereign, 
proclaimed again tho equality of tho Natives, whatever 
their race or creed, with their English follow-subjects, 
and that their claim was founded oh the highest justice. 
At tho Jubilee, under the Conservative Government 
again, the Empress of India gave to her Indian subjects 
the gracious assurance and pledge that— 


It bad always been and Always will be her earnout desire 

i n V, Un l; Vfe [ Vi i lgly ^ th ® P rinoi P ! in the 
, ll .’ atl, ' n Publiiiiod on her assumption of the direct control 
ot the Government of India. 


He (Mr. Naoroji) earnestly appealed to this Party 
not to givo tho lie to these nobio assurances, and not to 
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show to the world that it was all hypocrisy and national 
bad faith. The Indians would still continue to put 
their faith in the English people, aud ask again and 
again to have justice done. He appealed to the Right 
Hon’blo Gentleman, the Secretary of State for India, 
and to the Government, and the Liberal Party who 
gave them their first emancipation. They felt deeply 
grateful far the promises mado, hut would ask that thoso 
words be now converted into loyal, faithful deeds, as 
Englishmen for their honour are bound to do. Some 
weeks ago the Right Hon’ble Gentleman, the member for 
Midlothian, wrote a letter to Sir John Cowan in which 
ho stated that the past sixty years had been yearo of 
emancipation. Many emancipations had l aken place in 
those years ; the Irish, the Jews, the slaves, all received 
emancipation in that wave of humanity which passed 
over this country, and which mado this country tho 
most brilliant and civilised of tho countrio3 of tho world. 
In those"days of emancipation, and in tho vory year in 
which the Right flon’blo Gentleman began h ? s politi¬ 
cal carcor, the people of India al o had their emanci¬ 
pation at tho hands of the Liberal Party. It was tho 
Liberal Party that parsed tho Act of 1S33 and made the 
magnificent promises explained both by Macaulay and 
Lansdowne. lie would ask tho Right Hon’ble Gentleman, 
the member for Midlothian, to say whether, aftor the 
Liberal Party having given this emancipation at the 
commencement of his political career, he would at the 
•end of it ; while giving emancipation to 3,000,000 of 
Irishmen, only further enslave the 300,000,000 of India 
Tho decision relating to the simultaneous examinations 
meant rivelting back upon them every chain broken by 
the act of emancipation. The Right Hon’bio Gentleman 
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in 1893, in connexion with fcho Irish question, after 
alluding to the arguments of fear and force, said :— 

“ I hope we shall never again have occasion to fall back 
upon that miserable argument. It is hotter to do justice for 
terror than not to do it at all ; but we are in a condition 
neither of terror nor apprehension ; but in a calm and thank¬ 
ful state. We ask the House to accept this Bill, and I make 
that appeal on the grounds of honour and of duty.” 


Might he, then, appeal in these days when every 
educated man in India was thoroughly loyal, when 
thoro was loyalty in every class of the people of India 
and ask : Was it not time for England to do justice to 
India on the same grounds of “ honour and duty”? 
The Eight Hon’ble Member also said :— 

There can bo no more melancholy, and in the last result 
no moro degrading spectacle upon earth than the spectacle of 
oppression, or of wrong in whatever form, inflicted by the 
deliberate act of a nation upon another nation, especially by 
the deliberate act of such a country as Great Britain upon 
such a country as Ireland. 


This applied to India with a force ten times greater. 
And be appealed for the nobler spectacle of which 
the Eight Ilon’blo Gentleman subsequently spoko. Ho 
said :— 

But, on the other hand, there can bo no nobler spectacle 
than that which we think is now dawning upon us, the spec¬ 
tacle of a nation deliberately set on the removal of injustice, 
deliberately determined to break—not through terror, not in 
hu'ite. but under the solo influence of duty and honour— 
determined to break with whatever remains still existing of an 
°vil tradition and determined in that way at once to pay a 
do 1 /;, of justice, and to consult by a bold, wiso, and good act, 
it' *> u mtorosts and its own honour. 


These noblo words applied with tenfold necessity 
to Britain’s duty to India. Ifc would be in the interest 
of England to remove the injustice under which India 
ufftTod more than it would ho in the interest even of 
India itself, lie would repeat the prayer to tho Eight 
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Hon’ble Gentleman, tho member .'or Midlothian, that he 
would not allow his glorious career to end with tho 
enthralment of 300,000,000 of the human race whose 
destinies are oiUrustod to this great country, and from 
which they expect nothing but justice and righteousness. 
The Right Hon’ble Gentleman,, tho Secretary of State for 
India, the other day made a memorable speech at 
Wolverhampton. Among other things, he uttered these 
noble words :—* 


“ Now and pressing problems were coming up with which 
tho Liberal Party would have to deal. These problems were 
the moral and material conditions of the people, for both 
went very much together. They were tho problems that tho 
statesmen' of the future would have to solve. Mr. Fright 
onco said that the truo glory of a nation was not in ships and 
colonics and commerce, but in tho happiness of its home.:, ami 
that no Government and no Party deserved the confidence oi 
the British electorate which did not give a foremost place in 
its legislation and administration to those measure s which 
would promote the comfort, health, prosperity, well-being, 
and the well-doing of the masse* of the people. ’ 

lie would appeal to the Right Hon’ble Gentleman, 
the Secretary for India, that in that spirit he should study 
tho Indian problem. Hero in England they had to 
deal with only 38,000,000 of people, and if the Right 
lloxr’bie Gentleman would once understand tho Indian 
problem and do them tho justice for which they had 
been waiting for sixty years, he would be one of the 
greatest benefactors of tho human.race. He appealed also 
to the present Prime Minister with confidence, because 
ho had had an opportunity of knowing that tho Prime 
Minister thoroughly understood tho Indian problem. 
Few Englishmen so clearly understood that problem 
or tho effect of the drain on the resources of India. 
Ho saw clearly also how far India was to bo inotio 
a biotin?; to itsoJf and to England. Would ho bcf-i- 
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his promising career as Prime Minister by enslaving 
300,000,000 of British subjects ? He appealed to him to 
consider. He could assure the Right Hon’ble Gentlomaif, 
tho Secretary of State for India, that thoieeling in India 
among the educated classes was nearing despair. It was 
a very bad seed that was being sown in connexion with 
this matter if some scheme was not adopted, with 
reasonable modifications, to give some effect to the 
Resolution for simultaneous examinations as was pro¬ 
mised a few months ago. The Under-Secretary for 
India assured them in the last Indian Budget Debate 
that noither he nor the Secretary of State for India had 
any disposition of thwarting or defeating that Resolution. 
Indians then felt assured on the point, and their joy 
was great. But what must be their despair and disap¬ 
pointment when such statements are put before the 
House of Commons and the country as were to be found 
in this dark Blue Book. Is was enough to break 
anybody’s heart, it would have broken his hut for the 
strong faith he ha in the justice of tho British people 
and tho one bright ray to be found even in that Return 
itself, which had strengthened him to continue his 
appeal as long as he should live. That ray has come 
from the Madras Government. They had pointed out 
that they felt bound to do something. They also pointed 
mt the difficulties in the way, hub these difficulties were 
not. insurmountable. About the want of fcruo living 
representation of the people he would not now say 
anything. Every Englishman understood its importance. 
The next point in the Motion was the ability to bear 
existing burdens. Indians were often fold by men in 
authority that India w ,s the lightest taxed country in 
the world. Thr United Kingdom paid 10s. per i.ead 
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for the purposes of the State. They paid only 5s or 6d. 
per head, and, therefore, the conclusion was drawn that 
tho Indians were the most lightly-taxed people on earth. 
But it these gentlemen would only take the trouble of 
looking a little deeper they would see how the matter 
stood. England paid £2 10s. per head, from an income of 
something like £35 per head, and their capacity, therefore, 
to pay £2 10s. was sufficiently large. Then, again, this 
£2 10s. returned to them—every farthing of it—in some 
form or another. The proportion they paid to the State 
in tho shape of Revenues was, therefore, something like 
only 7 or 8 per cent. India paid 5s. or 6s. out of their 
wretched incomes of £2, or 20 rupees, as lie calculated, 
or 27 rupees, as calculated by Lord Cromer. But even 
taking the latter figure, it would not make any groat 
difference. Tho three rupees was far more burdensome 
compared with the wretched capacity of the people of 
India to bear taxation than tho £2 10s. which England 
paid. At the rate of production of Bs. 20 per head 
India paid 14 per cent, of her income for purposes of 
revenue—nearly twice as heavy as the incidence ci tho 
United Kingdom. Even at tho rate of production oi 
Rs. 27 per head the Indian burden was 11 per cent. 
Then, again take the test of the Income lax. In the 
United Kingdom Id. in the Income Tax gave sorno 
£2,500,000 : but in India, with ten times the population, 
Id. only gave about Rs. 300,000, with an exemption of 
only Rs. 50 iustoad of £150 as in this country. In the 
last 100 years the wealth of England had increased V \ 
leaps and bounds, while India, governed by the vuno 
Englishmen, was the same poor nation that L was ail 
through tho century that had elapsed, and India at tho 
present moment was tho most extremely poor country 
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id the world, and would be poor to the end of the 
chapter if the present system of foreign domination 
continued. He did not say that the Natives should 
attain to the highest positions of control and power, 
hob there be Europeans in the highest positions, such as 
the Viceroy, the^Governors, the Commander-in-Chiof of 
too Forces, and the higher military officers, and such 
others as might be reasonably considered to bo required 
to hold the controlling powers. The controlling power 
of Englishmen in India was wanted as much for the 
benefit of India as for the benefit of England. The next 
point in tho Motion was, what were the sources of Indian 
evonuo . 1 he chief sources of the Revenue wore just 
what was mainly obtained from the cultivators of tho 
- <i). Here in this country the landlords—the wealthi¬ 
est poople—paid from land only 2 or 3 per cent., of tho 
oven nos, but in India land was made to contribute 
something like Its. 27,000,000 of tho total Revenue of 
about Rs. 67,000,000. Then the Salt Tax, the most 
cruel Revenue imposed in any civilised country, provided 
Rs. 8,600,000, and that with the opium formed tho bulk 


of tho Revenue of India, which was drawn from tho 
wrotol. rlnoss of the people and by poisoning tho Chinese. 

It mattered not what the State received was called_tax 

rent, revenue, or by any other name they liked—tho 
simple fact of the matter was, that out of a cortain annual 
national production the State took a cortain portion, 
low it would not also matter much about the portion 
H j !on by lbe stf Ro if that portion, as in this country, 
returned to the people themselves, from whom it was 
raised. But the misfortune and the ovil was that much 
of this portion did not return to the people, and that 
f lic whole system of Revenue and the economic rondi- 
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tion of the people became unnatural and oppressive, 
with danger to the rulers. In this country the people 
drank nearly £4 per head, while in India they could not 
produce altogether more than half that amount per 
head. Was the system under which such a wretched 
condition prevailed not a matter for careful considera¬ 
tion ? So long as the system went on so long must 
the people go on living wretched lives. There was 
a constant draining away of India’s resources, and 
she could never, therefore, he a prosperous county. 
Not only that, hub in time India must perish, and with 
it might perish the British Empire. If India was pros¬ 
perous, England would bo prosperous ten times move 
than she was at present by reason of the trade she could 
carry on with India. England at present exported some 
£'100,000 000 worth of British produce yet to India 
sho hardly exported produce to the value of 2s. 0 <i. 
per head. If India were prosperous enough to bu\ 
even £1 worth per bead of English goods she would 
bo able to send to India as much as she now sent to the 
whole world. Would it not, then, be a far greater 
benefit to England if India were prosperous than to 
keep her as she was ? Tho next point in the Motion 
was the reduction of expenditure. The very first, 
thing should he to cancel that immoral and cruel "coru- 
pensation ** without any legal claim even. That was 
not the occasion to discuss its selfishness and utter 
disregard of the wretchedness of the millions of the 
peoplo. But as if this injustice were not enough, other 
bad features wore added to it, if my information be 
correct. The compensation was only for remittances to 
this country. But instead of this, every European and 
Eurasian, whether he had to make any furrlily rcim 
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tances or not;, was to have a certain addition to his 
salary. That was not all. The iniquity of making race 
distinctions was again adopted in this also ; Europeans 
and Eurasians, whether remittances had to be made or 
not, were to receive compensation : but an Indian who 
had actually to make remittances for the education of 
his son.-;, could have no consideration. But he (Mr. 
Naoroji) deprecated the whole thing altogether--to take 
from the wretched to give to the better-off. This com¬ 
pensation should be cancelled as the first step in 
reduction. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
other day in his splendid speech ufc his magnificent 
ovation by the Liberal Members, in speaking of the land- 
owners, the burden was always shifted on to other 
shoulders, and alway^j on those least able to pay. This 
was exactly the principle of Anglo-Indian authorities. 
If it was really intended to retrench with regard to 
expenditure in India why not begin with the salary 
list f lho Viceroy surely could get his bread and butter 
with £20,000 a year instead of £35,000. The Governors 
could surely have bread and cheese for £6,000 or £8,000 
instead of £10,000, and so on down till the end of tfio 
salary list was reached at Rs. dOO a month. This would 
afford a much-needed relief, because India could not 
really afford to pay. Sir William Hunter had rightly 
said (,]'•!i if .vo wore to govern the Indian people 
efficiently and cheaply we must govorn them by means 
of themselves, and pay for the administration at tho 
market rates of Native labour ; that tho good work of 
secuiity md law had assumed such dimensions under 
'die Queen < government of India that it could no 
l'Mger bo oarriod on or even supervised by imported 
labour from England, except at a cost which India 
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could sustain, and he had prophesied that 40 years 
hereafter they would have had an Indian Ireland multi¬ 
plied fifty-fold on their hands. The Service must charge 
from that which was dear, and at the same time un¬ 
satisfactory, to one which would require less money and 
which would at the same time be fruitful to the people 
themselves. Next, three Secretaries of State and two 
Viceroys the other day in the House of Lords condemn¬ 
ed in the strongest terms the charge that was made by 
the War Office for troops in India. But it seemed that 
one Secretary for India (Lord Kimberley) trembled to 
approach the War Minister, because each new discussion 
resulted in additional charges and additional burdens. 
He also truly said that the authorities here, not having to 
pay from their own pockets ; readily made proposals of 
charges which were unjust and unnecessary, to make 
things agreeable. The consequence was that charges 
were imposed which were unjust and cruel, in fact, 
whatever could have the name of India attached to it, 
India was forced to pay for it. That was not the justice 
which he expected from tho English. With reference 
to these military charges, tho burden now thrown upon 
India on account of British troops was excessive, and lie 
thought every impartial judgment would assent to 
that proposition, considering the relative material wealth 
of the two countries and their joint obligations and 
benefits. All that they could do was to appeal to the 
British Government for an impartial consideration of 
tho relative financial capacity of the two countries, and 
for a generous consideration to be shown by the weal¬ 
thiest nation in the world to a dependency so compara¬ 
tively poor and bo 1 ifctlo advanced as India. IIo believed 
that if any Committee wore appointed to enquire, with 
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the honest purpose of finding out to make India pros¬ 
perous and at the same time to confer as much if 
not more benefit to England, they could very easily find 
out the way, and would bo able to suggest what should 
he done. Now, with regard to the financial relations 
between India and England, it was declared over and 
over again that this European Army and all European 
servants were for the special purpose of maintaining the 
power of the British Empire. Were they, therefore, not 
for some benefit to England ? Were they only for the 
-orvice of India, for their benefit and for their protection? 
Was it right that they did avowedly use machinery more 
for their own purposes than for the purposes of India, 
and yet make India pay altogether ? Was it right, if 
India s prosperity was, as Lord Boberts said, so indis¬ 
solubly bound up with their own, and if the greatness 
and prosperity of the United Kingdom depended upon 
the retention of India, that they should pay nothing for 
it, and t.nat they should extract from it every farthing 
they possibly could ? They appealed to their sense of 
justice in this matter. They were not asking for thi* as 
any favour of concession. They based their appeal on 
the ground of simple justice. Here was a machinery 
by which both England and India benefited : and it was 
or.iy common justice that both should share the cost of 
b If this expenditure on the European Army and the 
European Civil Services, which was really the cause of 
'Loir 1 1 lit cry, was for the benefit of both, it was only 
rr-Jit that they, as honourable men, should take a share. 
Thor pray i was for an impartial and comprehensive 
enquiry so li it the whole matter might be gone into, 
and that the question of principles and policy which, 
after all, was one for thoir statesmen to decide, should 
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bo properly dealt with. They know that during the rule 
of the East India Company an enquiry was made 
every 20 years into the affairs of India. This was no 
reflection upon the Government: it was simply to see 
that the East India Company did their duty. There 
was such an enquiry in 1853, and he thought it was 
time, after 40 years had elapsed since the assumption of 
British rule by the Queen, that there should he some 
regular, independent enquiry like that which used to 
tako place in former da>s, so that the people and Parlia¬ 
ment of this country might soo that the Indian au¬ 
thorities were doing their duty. The result of the irre¬ 
sponsibility of the present British Administration was 
that the expenditure went on unchocked. H Q admitted 
fully that expenditure must go on increasing if India 
was to progress in her civilisation ; but if they allowod 
hoi to prosper, India would be able not only to pay her 
£80,000,000 out of the £300,000,000 of population, but 
she would be able to pay twice, throe times, and four 
times as much. It was not that they did not want to 
expend as much as was necessary. Their simple com¬ 
plaint was that the present system did not allow India 


to become prosperous» and so enable her to supply the 
necessary revenue. As to the character of the enquiry, it 
should no full and impartial. The Bight lion’hie Member 
for Midlothian said on one occasion not long ago, 
when tho question of the Opium Trade was under dis¬ 
cussion in thai House :— 

I must make th<* admission that I do not think that in this 
matter we ought to bo guided exclusively, pevh.py o.cn 
prtnr irMlly by those who ra:i;> consider them solve- extorts, 
it is a «■ o l y ;>.ul thing to s iy. but unquestionably it happens 
not infrequently in human affairs that those who might from 
their position, know tho moat and t ie host, yofc, from Mum- 
prejudices and prepossessions, know the lead. and tli) worst. 
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I certainly for my part do not propose to abide finally and 
decisively by official opinion. 


And the Right Hon’ble Gentleman wont on to say 
that what the House wanted, in his opinion, was “ inde¬ 
pendent but responsible opinion,” in order to enable him 
to proceed safely to a decision on the subject which was 
to be considered. He was asking by this Resolution 
nothing more than what the Right Hon’ble Gentle¬ 
man, the member for Midlothian, had said was actually 
necessary for the Opium Commission. How much more 
necessary it was when they meant to overhaul and 
er. amine all the various departments of administration, 
and the affairs of 300,000,000 of people all in a state of 
transition in civilisation — complicated especially by this 
evil of foreign rule! What was wanted was an inde¬ 
pendent enquiry by which the rulers and the ruled 
might (jorao to some fair and honourable understanding 
with o tch other which would keep them together in good 
faith and good heart. He could only repeat the appeal he 
had made, in the w.ords of tho.Q'fieen herself, when her 
Majesty in her great Indian 'Proclamation said :— 

U\ their prosperity will bo our strength, in their content- 
• nFM't our curifcy, and in their gratitude our bept reward ! 

And then she prayed : — ' 

And may tho God of all power grant to us and to those in 
authority under us strength to carrv out these our wiehes for 
i ho good of our pec pio 1 

He said Amen to that. Ho appealed' once more to 
the House and to tho British people to look into the 
whole problem of Indian relations, with England. 
There was no reason whatever why there should not bo 
a thorough good understanding between tbo two coun- 
trio a thorough good-will on -the part of Britain, and a 





Thorough loyalty on fcLo part of India, with blessings to 
both, if the principles and policy laid down from time 
to time by the British people and by the British 
Parliament were loyally, faithfully, and worthily, as the 
. English character ought to lead them to expect, observ¬ 
ed by the Government of the country. 

Amendment jiroposed to leave out from the word 
“ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words— 

In the opinion of this House, a full and independent 
Parliamentary enquiry should take place into the condition 
and wants of the Indian people, and their ability to bear thoir 
existing financial burdens; the nature of the revenue system 
and tin; possibility of reductions in the expondituro *> also the 
financial relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
and generally the system of Government in India.—( Vr s\ 
fanitn.) 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ADDRESS. 

February 12th, 1895. 

Mr. Naoroji (Finsbury, Central) moved an Amend 
meat to add the following to the Address :— 

And we humbly pray that Your Majesty will bo graciously 
pleased to direct You** Majesty's Ministers to so adjust th<- 
hnancial relations between the United Kingdom and British 
India, with regard^ to all the expenditure incurred in the 
employment of Europeans in the Brifcish-Indian Services, 
Civil and Military, in this Country and in India, that soir.o fair 
and adequate portion of such expenditure should be borno by 
the British Exchequer in proportion to the pecuniary and 
political benefits accruing to the United Kingdom from Your 
Gracious Majesty’s sway over India ; and that the British 
j reasury should sustain a fair and equitablo portion of all 
expenditure incurred on all military and political operations 
beyond the boundaries of India in which bothlndian and British 
interests are joii|tly concerned. 

Having expressed his regret that generally it was ncG 
the practice to mention India and to indicate any concern 
for its interests in the Queen’s Speech, lie said he was 
ready to acknowledge with gratitude the advantage which 
had ensued to the people of India from British rule. 
Ho had no desire to minimise those benefits : at the same 
time lie did not appeal to that House or to the British 
nation for any form of cbftrity to India, however poverty- 
strickon she is. He based the claims of India, on 
grounds of justice alone. The question was not at all one 
oi a Party character and therefore he addressed what 
ho had to ^ay to the English people as a whole. He 
was often supposed to complain about tho European 
officials personally. It was not so. It was the system- 
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which made the officials what they were, that he 
complained about. They were the creatures of circum¬ 
stances. They could only move in tho one-sided groove 
in which they were placed by tho evil system. Further, 
his remarks applied to British India and not to the Native 
States. It had been sometimes said that ho resorted to 
agitation in bringing forward tho claims of India, but on 
that point he would only quote a few words from 
Macaulay, who said in one of his speeches :— 

L hold that we have owed to agitation a long series of bene¬ 
ficent reforms which could have been effected in no other way. 

• . The truth is that agitation is inseparable from popular 
Government. . . . Would the slave trade ever have been 
abolished without an agitation ? Would slavery ever have 
been abolished without agitation V 

JIo would add that their slavery would not bo 
abolished without agitation and it was well that it should 
bo abolished by peaceful agitation, rather than by revolu¬ 
tion caused by despair. He next proposed to consider 
tho respective benefits to Britain and India from their 
connexion. From the annual production of India the 
Government took about 700,000,000 rupees for tho 
expenditure of tho State. The first result of this cost 
was law and order, the greatest blessing that any rule 
could confer, and Indians fully appreciated this benefit 
of safety from violence to life, limb, and property. 
Admitting this benefit to India, was it not equally or 
even more vitally beneficial to tho British in India, and 
more particularly to tho British rule itself ? Did not tho 
very existence of every European resident in India depend 
upon the law and order, and so also of the British 
power itself 0 Tbe Hindus (and the Mahomedans also, 
tho bulk of whom are Hindus by race) wore, by tlioir 
nature, in their very blood, by the inheritance of 
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f ' oc :i } RIK ^ religious institutions of Homo thousand* 
of yoars, peaceful and law-abiding. Their division into 
I; bo four great divisions was the foundation of their 
peaceful nature. One class was devoted to learning. 
Peaco was an absolute necessity to thorn. Tho fighting 
and ruling and protecting business was left to the small 
second class. The third and the largest class—the 

industrial, tho agricultural, the trading, and others_ 

depended upon peace and order for their work, and tho 
fourth serving class .were submissive and law-abiding. 
Tho \irtue of law-abiding was a peculiarly and roligious- 
ly binding duty upon the Hindus, and to it does Britain 
:>wo much of its present peaceful rule over India. It 
will be Britain’s own fault if this character is changed, 
it was sometimes said that England conquered India 
sith tho sword, and would hold it by the sword ; but 
he did not believe this was tho sentiment of the British 
people generally. He could not better emphasise this 
than in the words of their present great Indian General 
Lord Roberts had said that: - 

However efficient and well-equipped the Army of ludn 
might be—were it indeed absolute perfection, and wore its 
numbers considerably more than at present—our greatest 
atroiigth i.iuet ever rest on the firm base of a united and 
contented people. 


That was the spirit in which he spoke. At present 
V.dia shared Tar less benefits than justice demanded. 
Hundreds of millions of rupees were drawn from, and 
i.<u oil out of, fcbo country for the payment of European 
° f .‘ c,nl ' : of ai l kinds, without any material equivalent 
I, receive 1 tor it ; capital was thus withdrawn, and 
ihe Natives prevented from accumulating it; and uuder 
tho existing system a largo part of the resources and 
Industrie; Of the country was thrown into the hands of 
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British and other capitalists. The 300,000,000 or so of 
rupees which the India Office draws evory year at 
present is so much British benefit in a variety of ways. 
British India was indeed British India, and not India’, 
India. He next examined the material or pecuniary 
benefit derived by Britain and India. Out of about 
700,000,000 rupees raised annually from the annual 
production of the country, nearly 200,000,000 rupee*- 
were appropriated in pay, pensions, and allowances to 
Europeans in this country and in India, This compul 
sorily obtained benefit to Britain crippled the resources 
of British Indians, who could never make any capital 
and must drag on a poverty-stricken life. Hundreds 
and thousands of millions of wealth passed in principal 
and interest thereon from India to Britain. Thousands 
of Europeans found a career and livelihood in India, to 
the exclusion of the children of the soil, who thus lost 
both their bread and their brains thereby. Not oidv 
that. This crippled condition naturally threw nearly 
all the requirements of India more or less into British 
hands, which, under the patronage and protection of 
the British officials, monopolised noarly everythin;-. 
British India was, next to officials, more or loss for 
British professionals, traders, capitalists, planter.;, ship 
owners, railway holders, and so on, the bulk of the 
Indiana having only to serve for poor income or wage 
that they earned. In a way a great mass of the 
Indians wore worse off than the slaves of the Southern 
States. Xho slaves boing property wore taken care of 
by their masters. Indians may die off by millions by 
want and it is nobody's concern. The slaves worked 
on their masters’ land and vf-ourc and the masters 
took the profit?. Indians have to work on their 
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land and resources, and hand the profits to 
i,iie foreign masters. He offered a simple test. Sup¬ 
posing that by some vicissitudos of fortune, which ho 
hoped and prayed would never occur, Britain was 
conquered by a foreign pooplo. This was no impossible 
assumption in this world. When Otesar landed in this 
country no one could have dreamt that the Ravages ho 
:not hero would in time ho fcho masters of the greatest 
Empire in the world, and that tho same Borne and Italy, 
then tho masters of the world, would in turn beeomo a 
geographical name only. Well, suppose this House was 
clcarod of Englishmen and filled with foreigners, or 
perhaps shut up altogether, all power and plans in their 
>ands, oatmg and carrying away much of tho wealth 
01 this country year after year, in short, Britain reduced 
to the present condition and system of government of 
India, would tho Britons submit to it a single day if 
they could help it? So law-abiding as they are. will 

not all their law-abiding vanish? No! Tho Briton 

will not submit: as ho says, “Britons will never bo 
Naves,” and may they sing so for over. Now, he asked 
whether, though they would never be slaves, was it their 
mission to make othors slavos ? No : the British people’s 
instincts are averse to that. Their mission is and ought 
be to raise others to thoir own level. And it was that 
b in tho instinctive love of justice in the British heart 
! ‘ conscience that keeps the Indian so loyal and 
, 0,W p 1 was no doubt an immense material 

Inin W P,nglan<1 •• ccruin f? froni the administration of 
, Ut H , 10ro " a9 no corresponding bonotit to the 
' ° ™*er the present evil system. Tor the 
, • J ' u! " -lit merely, ho would assume that the mate- 
1 ‘ a x,ueBt v, ' as (x t ual to the inhabitants of India as well 





as to tho British people, and even on that assumption ho 
contended that tho British people were bound for the 
benefit they derived to take their share of tho cost of 
producing that benifit. The position had been correctly 
described by Lord Salisbury* who said : — 

Tho injury is exaggerated in the ease of India, where s<* 
iiiuoh of tho Revenue is exported without a direct equivalent. 
As India must bo bled, tho Innoet should he directed to the 
parts where tho blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not 
to those alroady foeblo for tho want of it. 

That was correct as far as tho present British 
system in India was concerned, and “ India must be 
bled/’ The result of this was that their Finance 
Ministers were obliged to lament and complain, year 
after year, of the extreme poverty of India, which did 
not enable them to bring its finances into a properly 
sound condition. The subject of the poverty of India 
embraced many aspects in its cause and effects. But 
this was not the occasion on which such a vast subject 
could bo dealt with adequately. It was the natural and 
inevitable results of the evil of foreign dominion as it 
exists in tho present system, as predicted by Sir John 
Shore, above a hundred years ago. In order to give an 
idea of the position of India as compared with that of 
England he would point only to one aspect. The 
Secretary of State for India in his speech last year, on 
going into Committee on the Indian Budget, made a vory 
important statement. Ho said :— 

Mow as to the Revenue, l think tho figures are very in¬ 
structive. W heroes in England the taxation is £% 11,. 8;/. our 
ii' .ul, in Scotland, 8s. id. per head, and in IrolamI,* £l l; v V. 
•kf. per head, tho Budget which l shall present to-morrow 
will show that tho taxation per head .in Ludia i ; some‘■fib v 
tike 2*. (H, or one-twontieth the taxation of the United h -m 
dora, and oue thirteenth that of Ireland. 

The Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith) then 
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asked. Does he cxculdo the Land Revenue and the 
Light Hon’hle Gentleman replied :— 

Yes. So far as the taxation of India is conoeruod, taking 
tlie rupee at la. Id., it is 2s-. Gd. per head. 


The exclusion of Land Bevenue was unfair, but thi- 
was not the time to discuss that point fully. The Land 
Bevenue did not rain from heaven. It formed part and 
parcel of the annual wealth from which tlio State 
Bevenue is taken in a variety of different names—call it 
tax, root, excise, duty, stamps, income-tax, and so on. 

H simply meant that so much was taken from the 
annual production for tho purposes of Government. 
The figures taken by the Bight Hon’ble Gentleman for 
'l 10 . English taxation is also the gross Bevenue, and 
similar ly must this Indian Bevenue bo taken, except Bail- 
way and Navigation Bevenue. That statement of the 
Light lion ble Gentleman, if it meant anything, 
meant that the incidence of taxation in India was 
exceedingly light compared with the incidence of 
taxation in England. It was the usual official fiction 
fch;-fc the incidence of taxation in India was small as 
compared with that of this country. But when they 
considered the incidence of taxation they must consider - 


not simply tho amount paid in such taxation, bat what 
d was compared with the capacity of the person who 
navi it. An elephant might with easo carry a great 
weight, whilst a quarter ounce or a grain of wheat, 
might. i>') sufficient to crush an ant. Taking the capa¬ 
city of tho two countrios, the annual product or incom a 
oi England was admitted to be something like .G3o poi 
head. It there was a taxation of £2 10s. rs compared 
with that it wir easy to see that tho incidence or 
heaviness was ouh about 7 per cent., of tho annual 
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wealth. If, on the other hand, they took tho produc¬ 
tion of India at tho high official estimate of 27 rupees 
per head—though lie maintained it was only 20 rupees 
- oven thou the percontage, or incidonco of taxation, 
was about 10 or 11 per cent., or at 20 rupees the 
incidence was nearly 14 per cent., ix.> nearly double 
what it was in England. To say, therefore, that India 
was lightly taxed was altogether a fiction. The fact was, 
as he stated, that the pressure of taxation in India, 
according to its means of paying, was nearly double that 
of wealthy England, and far more oppressive, as exacted 
from poverty. That was not all. The case for India 
was worse, and that was the fundamental evil of tho 
present system. In the United Kingdom, if about 
£100,000,000 are raised as revenue, every farthing 
returns to the people themselves. But in British InJU, 
out of about Rs. 700,000,000 about Rs. 200,000,000 are 
paid i j foreigners — besides all the other British lienefils 
obtained from the wretched produce of R$. 20 per head 
Even an oceau if it lost some water every day which 
novor returned to it, would be dried tip in time. Undet 
similar conditions wealthy England oven would i»o soon 
reduced to poverty. Ho hoped it would bo felt b\ 
Jlon'ble Members that India, in that condition, could 
derive very little benefit from British administration. He 
spoke in agony, not in indignation, both for the sake of 
the land of bis tnd for tho land of his birth, and he 

said that if a ystetn of righteousness were introduced 
into India instead of the present evil system, both Eng- 
lurid and India would he blessed, tho profit and benotif: 
to England itself would bo ten times greater than ii 
now was, and the Indian people would then rogmd 
their government by this country as a blessing, instead 1 
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of boing inclined fco condemn ifc. England, with Indh 
contented, justly treated, and prosperous, may defy 
half-a-dozen Russias, and may drive back Russia to 
the very gates of St. Petersburg. The Indian will 
then fight as a patriot for his own hearth and home. 
Punjab alone will be able to provide a/ powerful 
army. Assuming again, for purpose of argument, that 
their benefit in India was equal to the British benefit, 
then he said that the British must share tlio cost 
of the expenditure which produced these results, 
ami for whicli both partners profited equally. But in 
'ds amendment ho did not ask that even half of the 
whole cost should be borne by the British people, but 
on y for that part of the expenditure which was incur- 
?ed on Europeans, and that entirely for the sake of 
. rule. If it was not for the necessity of maintain- 

mg British rule there would bo no need to drain India 
m tho manner in which it was now drained by the 
crushing European Services. Lord Roberts, speaking in 
London, May, 1893, said 

T rejoice to learn that you rerognisohow indissolubly the 
rn.spenty of the United Kingdom is bound up with the rotor,- 
i.onot that vast Eastern Empire. 

But if the interests of England and India were in¬ 
dissolubly bound up. it was only just and proper that 
t'oth should pay for the cost of the benefits they derived 

m fU' 1 and prop °*' P r °P° rti °ns. Lord Kimlierloy, in a 
peocli at the .Mansion House, in 1803, said i— 

>r our Induin^Ur f Cterm Iil P w t0 mamtai , n our supremacy 


ovur our Indian Erardr. .“11TV ^ ‘“ mu “ ll , n our supremacy 

rsts uno, ’the m " V - that < °«»er thw B s) «u„ r o- 

Wo re.-t e : 1 uintenaneo oi our European Civil 8er- 


mat 
v ice 


Wo rest' 'uuintenanoe of our European Civil Ser- 
wliioh won»u»tain inX° t o *^^ a ®“ lheellt ® 0r6 P ea 

• f> pontoiple i°^° m C ', ,!l Homcos and Luropoan residents 
" COUt0ndea ’ W6re t,le Part in the tuainten- 
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anco of their r^e in India. Whenever any unfortunate 
trouble did arise, as in 1807, tho European Civil Service, 
and Europeans generally* wore in their greatest difficulty. 
They must be saved, they were in the midst of tho 
greatest danger, and in such circumstances they became 
their greatest weakness. The loyal Indians saved many 
lives. To suppose that their Civil Service, or the British 
people, could have any other safety than that which 
arose from the satisfaction of India, was to deceive them¬ 
selves. Whatever might be the strength of their 
military force, their true security in the maintenance, of 
their rule in India depended entirely on the satisfaction 
of the people. Brute force may make an empire, but 
brute force would not maintain it ; it was moral force 
and justice and righteousness alone that would maintain 
it. If he asked that tho whole expenditure incurred on 
Europeans should bo defrayed from the British Trea¬ 
sury ho should not be far wrong, but, for tho sake of 
argument, he was propared to admit that tho benefit 
derived from tho employment of Europeans was shaved 
equally by Europeans and Natives. lie therefore asked 
that at least half of tho expenditure incurred on Euro¬ 
peans here and in India should be paid from the British 
Exchequer. Indians were sometimes threatened that if 
they raised tho question of financial relations, something 
would iiavo to be said about the navy. Apart from a 
fair share for tho vessels stationed in India, why should 
England ask India to defray any other portion of tho 
cost of the navy ? The very souse of justice had pro¬ 
bably prevented any such demand being made. The fame, 
gain and glory of the navy was all England’s own. There 
was not a single Indian employed in the navy. If- was 
said tho navy was necessary to protect tho Indian com 
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inerce. There was not a single ship salting from or tc 
India which belonged to India. The whole of the shipping 
was British, and not only that, but the whole cargo while 
floating was entirely at the risk of British money. Thoro 
was not an ounce exported from India on which British 
money did not lie through Indian banks. In the same 
way, when goods were exported from England, British 
money was upon them. The whole floating shipping and 
goods wore first British risk. Lastly, there is every inch 
of bho British navy required for tho protoction of these 
blessed islands. Every Budget, from either Party, em’ 
phasisea this fact, that the first line of dofonco for the 
protection of the United Kingdom alone, demands a navy 
equal to that of any two European Powers. Ho hod 
afikod for several returns front the Secretary of 
State. If the Bight Ilon’blo Gentleman would give those 
returns, the House would bo able to judge of tho real 
material condition of India; until tboso returns wore 
presented thoy would not be in a position to understand 
exactly the real condition of India under tho present 
system. He would pass over all tho small injustices, in 
charging every possible thing to India, which thoy 
would not dare to do with tho Colonies. India Office 
buildings, Engineering College buildings, charge for 
recruiting, whilo the soldiers form part and parcel of 
tho army here the system of short sorvico occasioning 
Lamport exponsos, and so on, and so on. While attond- 
mg tlio mooting upon the Armenian atrocitie s ho could 
not help admiring the noble efforts that tho English 
always made for the protection of tho suffering and 
oppressed. Jt is cne of the noblest traits in the English 
character. flight he appeal to the same British pooplo, 
who were easil> moved to generosity and compassion 
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when there was open violenco, to consider the cause 
why in India hundreds of thousands of pooplo wore 
frequently carried away through famine and drought, 
and that millions constantly lived on starvation faro ? 
Why was it that after a hundred years of administration 
by the most highly paid officials* the people of India 
were not able to pay one-twentieth part of the taxation 
which the United Kingdom paid, or even one-thirteenth 
which poor Ireland paid ? Wore the English satisfied 
with‘such a result? Is it creditable to thorn ? While 
England’s wealth had increased, India’s had decreased. 
The value of tho whole production of India was not £2 
por boad per annum, or, tailing into account tho present 
rato of exchange, it was only 20.*. The people hero 
-pent about iM per head in drink alone, while India's 
whole production is only a pound or two per hood. 
Such should not be the result of a system which was 
•expected to bo beneficent. He appealed to tho people 
of this country to ask and consider this question, if 
there wore famine hero food would he poured in from 
the whole world. Why not so in India ? Why tho 
wretched result that tho bulk of tho people had no 
means to pay for food? Britain has saved India from 
personal violence. Would it not also save millions from 
want and. ravages of famine owing to theii extreme 
poverty caused by tho evil whioh Bir J, Shore predicted. 
The late Mr. Bright told his Manchester friends that 
there wore two ways of benefiting themselves, tho one 
was by plunder, a?id the other was by trade, and he pre¬ 
ferred the latter mode. At present, England’s trade 
with India va-^ a mi-crahlo thing. The British produce 
nt to all India was about worth 2s. por bead per 
annum. If, however, India were prosperous, i u»i aide 
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to buy, England would have no need to complain 
of duties and ihe want of markets. In India there 
was a market of 300 millions of civilised people. If 
the wants of those people were provided for, with 
complete free trade in her own hands and control^ 
England would be able to eliminate altogether the- 
word “ unemployed *' from her dictionary: in fact, 
she would not be able to supply all that India would 
want. The other day the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that where injustice and wrong prevailed, as it did 
prevail in Armenia, a Liberal Government w r as called 
upon to obtain the co-operation of European powers in 
order to repress the wrong. Might he appeal to the 
Right Hon’hie Gentleman to give an earnest and generous 
consideration to India? The Right Hon’ble Gentleman. 

the member for Midlothian mado a very grand spoech on 
Ins birthday upon the Armenian question. He appealed 
to that Right Hon’blo Gentleman, and to all those of the 
same mind, to consider and find out the fundamental 
cau.-as which make the destitution of forty or fifty 
millions—a figure of official admission— and destruction 
ui Hundreds of thousand by famine, possible, though 
British India’s resources are admitted. on all sides to be 
vast. In the present amendment his object was to have 
that justice of a fair share in expenditure to he taken 
by Britain in proportiou to her benefits. Ho asked for 
oU ‘**idy, but only for common justice. By a certain 
amount of expenditure they derived certain benefits ; 

. 1 W6ro Partners, tiierefore let them share equally the 
>ono s and the costs. I_Lis amendment also hod 
1C eronco to esponditnro outside the boundaries of 
Indio. J Jo maintained that if England undertook opera¬ 
tions in Bnrmah, Afghanistan, and in other places 
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rule, sho was bound by justice to defray at least half the 
cost. TI10 benefit of these operations was for both 
.Britain and India. The principle was admitted in the 
case of the last Afghan war, which was certainly not a 
very necessary war, but tho Liberal Government defray¬ 
ed a portion of tho expenditure. That India should bo 
required to pay the cost of all the small wars and 
aggressions beyond her boundaries, or political subsidies, 
was not worthy of tho British people, when these were 
all as much or more necessary, for their own bonofit 
and rule as for the benefit of India. He hoped he was 
not appealing to deaf ears. He knew that when any 
appeal was made on the basis of justice, righteousness, 
and honour, the English people responded to it, and 
with perfect faith in the English character he be¬ 
lieved his appeal would not be in vain. The short of 
tho whole matter was, whether the people of British 
India were British citizens or British helots. If the 
former, as he firmly * believed to be the desire of tho 
British people, then let them have tlieir birthright of 
British rights as well as British responsibilities. Let 
them bo treated with justice, that the costs of tho 
benefits to both should bo shared by both- The un¬ 
seemly squabble that was now taking place on the 
question of Import Duties between tho Lancashire 
manufacturers on the one hand and the British Indian 
Government on the other illustrated the helpless condi¬ 
tion of tho people of India. This was the real position. 
The Indian Government arbitrarily imposed a burden o r 
a million or so a year on the ill-fed Indians as a heart- 
loss compensation to the well fed officials, and have 
gouo on adding to expond ' ire upon Europeans. They 
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want money, and they adopt Lord Salisbury’s advice to 
bleed where there is blood left, and also by means of 
Import Duties tax tho subjects of the Native States. 
The Lancashire gentlemen object and want to apply 
the lancet to other parts that would not interfere 
wit.h their interests — and thus the quarrel between 
them. However that is decided, the Indians are to 
he hied. He did not complain of the selfishness of 
the Lancashire people. By all means be selfish, but 
be intelligently selfish. Ptomombor what Mr. Bright 
said—Your good can only come through India’s good. 
Help India to lie prosperous, and you will help your 
prosperity. Macaulay truly said :— 

It would be a doting wisdom which would keep a hundred 
millions (now more than two hundred millions) of men from 
being our customers in order that they might continue to be 
our slaves. 

They bad no voice as to the expenditure of a single 
farthing in the administration of Indian affairs. The 
British Indian Government could do what they liked. 
There was, of cour se, an Indian Council; but when a 
Budget was proposed it had to be accepted. Tho repre¬ 
sentatives of the Council could make a few speechos, 
but there the matter ended. Tho people of India now 
turned to the people of Great Britain, and, relying on 
the justice of their claim, asked that they should contri¬ 
bute their fair share in proportion to any benefits which 
f, hicountry might derive from the possession of India. 
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INDIA AND LANCASHIRE. 

February 21st, 1895. 

Sir Henry James , a Conservative Member moved thy 
adjournment of the House * in order to call attention to 
a matter of definite and urgent public importance—tlu 
effect of the imposition of duties on cotton goods import 
? nto India.” The ?notion teas warmly debated , ami 
ultimately lost, the Government as a body opposing Sir 
Henry James . Mr. Dadabliai made the follouring speech 
on the occasion — 

At this late hour 1 shall not occupy the Hou^c 
very long, but I will ask Ifon’blo Gentlemen opposite - 
Does England spend a single farthing in connection with 
India ? Hon’ble Gentlemen say they are maintaining the* 
Empire. It is something extraordinary ! For the two 
hundred years they have been connected with India 
they have not spent a single farthing either ou the 
acquisition or the maintenance of tho Empire. How¬ 
ever, I will not go into that largo question. {Hear, 
Did I wish to see the Empire in India endan¬ 
gered, were I a rebel at heart, J should welcome this 
motion with tho greatest delight, Lne great danger to 
tho Empiro is to adopt methods oi irritation, which it 
continued will assuredly bring about disintegration* 
(Hear, hear.) I appeal to the Unionists to vote against 
this motion or they will drive the first nail in the coflin 
of British rule in India. You may, as Lord Robert? 
has told you, have a stronger md larger army in India. 
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Mian you havo at present; you may have that army bo 
perfection itself ; hut your stability rests entirely upon 
•the satisfaction of the people. (Hear, hear). I heard with 
£reab satisfaction Hon’ble Members on both sides of the 
House recognise this important fact, that aftor all, the 
whole safety of the British rule depends upon the 
satisfaction of the people, and the justice that may be 
lone towards them. Remember whatever you are, you 
are still like a step-mother — children may submit to any 
amount of oppression from their own mother, and will 
be affectionate towards her, hub from their step-mother 
tiioy will always demand the strictest justice. {Hear, 
ii. nr) You must remember that you as an alien people 
lave to rule over a largo number of people in the Indian 
Empire, and if you do not consult their feelings, you 
will make a very great mistake. I am quite sure that 
t appeal not in vain to the Unionists, and can 1 appeal 
:o the Home Rulers? (Hear, hear.) If they mean Home 
Rule, they mean that it must ho entirely on the in¬ 
tegrity of the Empire. {Herr, heir) I have never 
known a motion brought before this House which was 
more separatist than the ono before it now. {He ir, hen r) 
l can count upon fcho votes of Home Rulers. The 
ras ing of this motion would bo the passing of a motion 
disunion. Perhaps you may not feel the effect for 
Aoni '- time bub I impress upon this great assembly- 
’ ha , though a revolution may not tako place to-morro v, 
i s tho accumulation of many years, of many dis¬ 
appointments, many inattentions, that at last produces 
a involution. Do not forgot, 1857. [, for one, desire 

from the bottom of my heart that tho British rule .m l 
connection with India may last for a very long Umo. 
ne tt ) They are dealing with many millions ot 
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people, and I desitre and hope that India to-morrow will 
not receive a telegram saying that this motion has been 
passed. The fooling of injustice is very strong there. 
India has its agitators. What were the occupiers of 
tho Treasury Bench ? Did they not go up and down the 
country endeavouring to educate the people and to 
disseminate their own opinions ? And so doe- the 
Opposition and every member. It is by peaceful agita¬ 
tion alone that British India is to he preserved. This 
not the ilrst occasion that our Lancashire friends 
havo tried to force the hands of the Government to do 
certain things adverse to India. They began in 1700. 
h*et I am not going on this grave occasion to enter into 
auy petoy quarrel with them. (Hear, hear.) This l will 
say, British India is too poor to buy Manchester goods. 
-People talked of the enormous Manchester trade. There 
was no such enormous trade, unless I Os. p Qr j )0at i 

per annum was an enormous trade. I appeal to all 
parties not to let this motion pass. (Hear, hear.) ) 
appeal to you not to Jet a telegram go forth to India, 
sayiug that it has been passed. It will have a very bad 
effect there. You havo your remedy in the assurance 
of the Secretary of Tndia, that if you can point out how 
to remove the alleged protective character of those? 
duties, he will do'it. You are bound to be itistied with 
that assurance. I again earnestly hope that the motion 
will not be allowed to pas- (Hear, iu: e) 
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RETIREMENT OF LORD RIPON. 

The following speech was delivered before the public 
Meeting of the native inhabitants of Bombay in honour 
of Lord Bipon , on liis retirement from the Vice royalty,, 
convened by the Sheriff in the Town Hall , on Saturday , 
the 29th November , 1884. The Hon'blc Sir Jamsetjee 
Jr> jeebhoy, Bart, C.SJin the Chair . 

Mr. Dadahliai Naoroji, who was received with loud 
and prolonged cheers, in supporting the Resolution, 
said :—Mr. Chairman and (lontlemen,—All India from 
one end to the other proclaims the righteousness and 
good deeds of Lord Ripon. There are not many persons 
iiiong the thousands that have assembled here, or among 
the i undreds of thousands of this city or among the mil¬ 
lions of this Presidency, who have not his groat services 
by hoart. {Cheers.) It will he useless for me to waste any 
time in a reiteration of them. 1 shall touch upon what 
trd.es me as the brightest stars in the whole galaxy of 
hi - doods. The greatest question < of the Indian problem 
to my mind at present are, our material and moral loss, 

* ? ha 1 Lliis meeting representing the various native com- 
niunitms ot Western India, desires to place on record the deep 
— 1 of giatitude er.1 stained by them for the eminent services 
t.. India rendered by the Marquis of lUpoi during hi:, 
u iministration as V‘ioero> of India. 
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and our political education for self-government. Eor 
the former, the first great achievement of the Bipon 
Government is a courageous and candid acknowledgment 
that the material and educational condition of India is 
that of extreme poverty. After this bold and righteous 
recognition, England will feel bound to remedy this great 
evil. {Cheers.) Lord Eipon’s Government has, however, 
not remained satisfied with their acknowledgment, but 
has laid the foundation of the remedy by resolving 
that Indian energy, Indian resources, and Indian 
agency must bo developed in every way and in all depart¬ 
ments with broad and equal justice to all. bor the 
second—our political education—nothing can be a more 
conclusive proof of the success of his measures in that 
direction than the sight of the great and national 
political upheaving in the ovation that is now hoing 
poured upon him throughout tlio length and breadth of 
India. And we ourselves are here to-day as the proof 
of the success of our political education. {'Jhecr ..) Wo 
are to propose a memorial to Lord Bipon. But vvh.it 
will hundred such memorials be to the great monuments 
he has himself raised to himself ? As self-government, 
and solf-administration and education advanced, for 
which all he has raised great new landmarks, his memory 
shall exist at every moment of India s life, and they will 
he the everlasting monuments, before which all our 
memorials will sink into utter insignificance. It was 
asked in St. Paul where Wren’s monument was. This, 
St. Paul itself, was his monument, was the reply. \\ hat 
is Ripon’s monument ? It will be answered India itself 
—a self-governing and prosperous nation and loyal 
the British throne. Canning was Tandy Canning, 
be is now the Canning the dust of tho British ids 
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fcorian. The uative historian with admiration and 
gratitude, and tho English historian, with pride and 
pleasure, will point to Ripon, as Ripon tho Righteous*, 
tho maker and benefactor of a nation of hundreds of 
iMillions. (Loud cheers.) But by far the greatest service 
that Ripon has done, is to England and Englishmen, 
lie has raised the name and glory of England and the 
Englishmen, and rivotted India’s loyalty to tho British 
rule. Deep and unshakeahle as my faith is iu the- 
English character for fairness and desire to do good to 
India, I must confess during my humble efforts in. 
Indian politics, .1 was sometimes driven to despair, and 
r.° doubt my faith . But Ripon lias completely restored 
it to its full intensity, that England’s conscience is right? 
and England will do its duty and perform its groat; 
mission in India, when she has such sons, so pure of 
heart and high in statemanship. (Cheers.) I pray 
Mmt our Sovereign give us always Viceroys like Ripon. 
f Lhc good deeds of Ripon are sung all over the land by all 
from the prince to peasant. L am informed that ad¬ 
dresses will flow from the poor agriculturists when Lord 
Ripon arrives here, and l have the pleasure of reading 
to you a letter to me from a prince. This is what H. H. 
fcl o Thikore Sabeb Bhagvat singh jeo of Gondal says :— M 1 
am h ippy to note that a movement is being set on foci; 
m Bombay to perpetuate the memory of tho retiring 
Viceroy, Lord Ripon. lie has stronghold on tho loyalty 
iiuJ affection of our people, with whose vitai interest*: 
ho ban identified himself. So the movement of which- 
> ou ttro a promoter has my beet sympathies. Asa slight 
tribute of my admiration for the noble Lord Ripon, 
1 bog to subscribe Rh. 8,000 to the Ripon Memorial 
1 and.” {Cheers.) Eor tho sentiments of His High nose the* 
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saheb Vibhajee of a Jamnaggur, you can judge best 
when I tell you that he with his Kuvar Jasvatsinghjee 
has subscribed Rs. 10,000 to tlie Ripon Memorial. The 
Thakore Sahehs of Rajakote and Katosan have also suIn¬ 
scribed. My friend Mr. Hurkissondas has just this 
moment received a telegram from H. H. The Thakore 
Saheb of Limree, the Hon’blo Jesvabsinghjee, subscribing 
Rs. d,000 to tho Ripon Memorial. A deputation from the 
great meeting of Sholapore, which was presided over by 
Mr. Satyendranath Tajore, has attended liere. Also 
another deputation from Khandosh. Well, gentlemon, 
these two months will be an epoch and a bright page iu 
Indian history, and we shall ho for ever proud that wo 
h.id the good fortune to have had a share in honouring 
tho great name of Ripon. (ho ./ >tnd prolonged cheer*.) 
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THE FAWCETT MEMORIAL MEETING. 


The following speech wan delivered before the public 
meetings of the inhabitants of Bombay , held in the Town 
Hall, on the 2nd September , 188G, convened by the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency Association for the purpose of taking steps 
to raise a memorial to the late Professor Fawcett . 12 is 

J-h'Ccllency Lord Bcay , Governor of Bombay, in the Chair. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was greeted with loud 
^nd prolonged cheers, said .— Your Excellency, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, — I beg to propose that a committee be 
formed to take necessary steps for collecting funds 
tor the memorial, and for deciding what form the 
memorial should take, Mr. P. M. Mehta, the Hon’ble 
Mr. K. T. Telang, Messrs. D. E. Wacha, K. M. Sayani, 
and Vandrawandas Puivhotumdas acting as honorary 
secretaries to the fund. I take this proposition in hand 
with more grief than delight. I knew Professor Fawcett 
personally, and 1 know what loss wo have suffered. 
There is a great deal that is always made public and ap¬ 
preciated by the public as far as it is known, but there i, 
* :!rcat deal move that is done by good men which never 
fcl4 ° Hghfc of publication, and which consequently is 
,1, ‘ vor appreciated. I give my personal experience of the 
worth of this groat man, which will show you that 
whereas in a public way ho has done a great deal of 
good, ho lias also privately and behind the scenes been 
proved as useful a friend of India as ever any man 
has !>oen. To give m> own personal reminiscences of 
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one or two incidents, J can toll you that when I 


appeared before the Finance Committee in England in 
1B73, I had perhaps the rashness of writing a letter 
beforehand of what I wanted to give my evidence Upon. 
What T said fchoro, somohow or other, did not suit Mr. » 
Ayrton, the chairman of the committee, and he hindered 
and hampered me in every way. Before l went to the 
committee I saw Mr. Fawcett, who was always sympa¬ 
thising with us, and I laid before him the notes which T 
wanted to submit to the committee. He considered them 
very carefully and told me fyat that was the very thing 
that ought to ho brought to the committee. But, strange 
to say, that when I went before thp committee J\Ir. Ayrton 
chose to decide that that was just the thing that was not 


to he brought before the committee. On the first day I 
was hardly able to give evidence of what I wanted to 
say. But the next day, when it came to Mr. Fawcett’s 
turn to examine me, in a series of judicious and pointed 
questions, he brought out all that I had to say in a brief 
and clear manner. You will see from this that-although 
sucli little incidonts scarcely become public, they aro in 
themselves not without their value. Ho did, in fact, an 
invaluable service in enabling a native of India to say all 
that he wanted to say, whether it was right or wrong. 
Here is an instance of the justice and fearlessness with 
which lie wanted to treat this country. (Cheers.) Fancy 
a noble commanding figure standing on the floor of the 
House of fommon::. respectfully listened to by the whole 
House, pleading the cause of hundreds of millions of 
people whom ho had not seen, pleading as effective!] as 
any of India’s own sons could over do (cheers), holding 
likeimto the blind deity of justice the scales in his hands 


•evon between friends and foes in small matters and in 
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^roo.t. {Loud cheers.) That is the blind man we have 
assembled to-day to honour. You can easily perceive 
how many a time, as I saw him pleading our cause, 
i felt a sort of a .vo and vonoration as for a superior 
being. (Cheers.) In his speochos ho never stooped to 
catch a momentary applause, but lie always spoke 
in sober language words of wisdom—words that sprang 
h’Qru liis inner conviction—that in their burn carried 
conviction to every ono around him. (Cheer.;.) We 
arc told that where good men stand the ground bo- 
cornes holy. Here his influence and his words reach 
and permoato the whole atmosphere, and whoever, 
breathes the atmosphere catches something of that good¬ 
ness and that sincerity towards nature and God. He 
was one of those men who not only in the senate stood 
firm and hold and dealt out even justice to friend and 
foe aliko, bub on the stumping platform too ho was the 
same considerate man, who never uttered a word to sink 
into the vulgar crowd, hut always tried to raise them to 
a level higher and better than they were before ho spoko. 
lie himself, we know, had grappled the subject of Indian 
problems with perfect clearness and in all their details. 
He lcarued from Anglo Indians, bub he subsequently 
became the teacher of all Anglo-Indians, lie told them 
that the time was coming when the policy of the British 
administration should be entirely changed, that tho way 
in which British India was governed was not the way 
in which it was fit to he governed by a nation o 
Englishmen. He understood and always declared that 
bo belonged to a nation to whom India was confided 
in the providence of God for their caro and help. Ho 
?olt himself to bo one of that nation, and lie felt the 
in incti of Englishmen to do that only which v. a- 
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jnsfc and right, and fco rocoive the glory derived from the 
advancement of civilization and by the raising of man¬ 
kind instead of trampling them down under foot. He 
felt that duty as an Englishman, and he earnestly and 
devotedly performed that duty as far as one man ol 
ability and earnestness could over do. (Chccv .) Wo 
.are now threatened with a permanent addition to the 
expenditure of some two millions. Ho those statesmen 
who make such a proposal at all think of what they arc 
about ? Fawcett’s voice from the grave now rises onco 
again, and we are reminded of his words in connection 
» with the Licence Tax. llo said that if such an odious 
and unjust tax had been imposed, it was because; no 
bettor one could bo substituted in its place, and ho 
further stated that when the time came for them fco 
impose another tax, the Government would bo reduced 
to great straits, and they would have fco impose a tax as 
must end in disaster and serious peril. (C//. v>\s.) The. 
statesmen who aro now thinking of imposing the 
additional burden of expenditure must boar in mind tho 
words of this great man, ponder over thorn, and care¬ 
fully consider how far they can impose further burdei .. 
on the extremely poor people of India. (Gliders.) 
When I say the people are extremely poor, the words are 
mot mine, but those of Mr. Fawcett many othei 
eminont statesmen. I do not want lo detain the 
audionce any longer, but I will only say tho man is dead, 
but his words will remain ; and 1. only hope that ho will 
inspire others fco follow in his footsteps and fco earn the 
blessings of hundreds of millions of the people of this 
country. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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INDIA’S INTEREST IN THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. (1886.) 




The following speech was delivered before a meeting of 
'.he members of the Bombay Presidency Association , held 
ni the rooms of the Association on Tuesday evening » the 
!')tio September , 1 885. Mr. (now Sir) Dinsha Maucckji 
Petti ni the Chair . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhai Nuoroji proposed : —‘ That 
the following candidates, on account of their sorvices 
and opinions publicly expressed by them on Indian ques- 
"ions, are deserving of the support of the Indian 
people:— The Right Hon’ble Mr. John Bright, the 
'Marquis of Hartington, Mr. J. Slagg, Sir J. Phear, Mr. 
Ti. Chose, Mr. W. Digby, Mr. W. S. Blunt, Mr. S. Key, 
Mr. S. Laing, Captain Verney, and Mr. W. C. Plowden. 
That the views regarding Indian questions publicly 
expressed by the following candidates cannot be accepted 
•v. representing Indian interests ; Sir Richard Temple, 
Mr. J. M. Maclean, Mr. v A. S. Ayrton, Sir Lewis Felly, 
and Sir Roper Lethbridge. ” He said : — I speak to the 
motion which is placed in my hands with a deep sense 
°[ lfl8 importance. Hitherto it has been said, and it 
will ho so generally, that the English people can moatlv 
derive their information about India from Anglo- 
Indians, official and non-official, but chiefly from the 
former. But there are Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Indian- 
Some, but their number is small, have used their eyes 
rightly, have looked beyond the narrow circle of their 
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own office, have sympathised with the natives, and 
tried to understand them and to find out their true* 
wants and aspirations. Unfortunately the large number 
oi Anglo-Indians do not take such wide views, or such 
intorest in the natives as would enable them to judge 
rightly of the actual condition of India. Now, when wo 
consider of what extreme importance it is to us that the 
people of England should have correct information of our 
condition and wants; how almost entirely wo have to 
depend upon the people and Parliament of England to 
make those great reforms which alone can remove the 
serious ovils from which we aro suffering, it is no ordi¬ 


nary necessity for us that we should take some steps, by 
which we may inform the great British public, on which 
sources of information they could rely with any conO- 
douee. As I have said, the number of those who have the 
necessary uruo experience and intorest in the natives is 
very smali. It is extremely necessary that such should bo 
pointed out by us. We also find that several Englishmen 
visit ing India, as impartial observers, without any bias or 
prejudices, have often formod a more correct estimate oi 
the position and necessities of India than many an 
Auglo-Indian of the so-called experience of twenty or 
thirty years* Even some who have not been hero at 
all, form fair and just estimates. It is not always that 
wo can approach the British people in a way so as to 
secure the general attention of the whole nation at the 
same time. The present occasion of the new elections 
is one of those rare occasions in which we can appeal to 
the whole nation, and especially in a way most useful 
for our purpose. It is in Parliament that our chioi 
battles have to bo fought. Tho election of its morn 
hors, especially those who profess to speak on Jndi in 
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matters, requires our earnesfj attention, and we should. 
Poinii out cloarly to the doctors, which of those candi¬ 
dates, who make India a plank in their credentials, have 
our confidence. We do not at all intend to influence 
the electors in any way in matters of their choice of the 
epresentatives that suit thorn best for their local politics. 
What we desire to impress upon them is, that so far as 
the important clement of the deliberations on Indian 
questions is concerned, we desire to name those candi¬ 
dates who fire deserving of our confidence and support, 
and on whom we can rely as would fairly and right¬ 
eously represent our real wants and just rights before 
Parliament. It is with this object that I ask you to 
adopt the Resolution before you. The first name in our 


Resolution is the bright name of the Right Hon’ble 
Mr. John Bright. Now, 1 do not certainly presume that 
I can say anything, or that our association can do any¬ 
thing that can in tho least add to the high position Mr. 
• Jright occupies. What 1 say, therefore, is not with any 
view that we give any support to him, but as an expres¬ 
sion of our esteem and admiration, and of our gratitude 
for the warm and righteous interest lie has evinced on 
our behalf. I would not certainly take up your time in 
tolling you what he is and what he has done. His fame 
and name are familiar to the wide world, I may simply 
refer to a few matters concerning ourselves. Our great 
charter h the gracious Proclamation of the Queen. That 


proclamation is tho very tost by which we test friend- 
111 ^ u ° 8 ’ it is Mr. Bright, who first proposed and 
urf ( C(l tho duty and necessity of issuing such a procla¬ 
mation, at a time when tho heads of many were be- 
wAdored and lost, in hi- speech on the India Bill in IHiH. 
I should not tarry long o the tempting subject, for. if 
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[ went on quoting from Mr. Brightte speeches, to show 
what he has done move than a quarter of a century ago, 
asking for us what wo have bean only latterly beginning 
>o give utterance to, I might detain you for hours. 1 
must, however, give you a few short extracts, showing 
both the earnestness and the intense sense of justice of 
the man. “The people of India, ” he said, “have the 
high tost and strongest claims upon you—claims which 
you cannot forget—claims which if you do not act upon, 
you may rely upon it that, if there bo a judgment for 
nations—as I believo there is, as for individuals—our 
children in no distant generation must pay the penalty 
which wo have purchased by neglecting our duty to the 
populations of India.” In his speech of 1853, on the occa¬ 
sion of the renewal of the E. I. Company’s charter, re¬ 
ferring to the miserable condition of the masses of India, 
ho said :— I must say that it is my belief that if a 
country be found possessing a most fertile soil and 
capable of bearing every variety of production* and that 
notwithstanding, the people are in a state c owtrern > 
destitution and suffering, the chances are that there is 
^omo fundamental error in the government of that 
country.” When, may I ask, will our rulers see this 
fundamental error V ’* I have purposely confined myself 
to his older utterances so far, that we may fully ap¬ 
preciate the righteous advocacy at a time when our own 
voice was feeble and hardly heard at all. You will allow 
me to make one reference to hie later words, and you 
v dl Nee how he is yet the same main and the same friend 
' * India. In his “ Public Letters,” in a lettor wi dag n 
by bira last* voar to a gentleman at Calcutta, be gayr 
It i to me a great mystery that England shouL 
bo in the position she now b Ili relation to fndin. 



hope it may bo within the ordering oC Providence that 
ultimately good may arise from it. I am convinced 
that this can only come from the most just Govern¬ 
ment which we are able to confer upon your count¬ 
less raillionsi and it will always be a duty and a 
pleasure to me to help forward any measure that may 
tend to the well-being of your people.” The Marquis of 
fiartington also occupies a position to which we can 
hardly add anything. But as we have during his State 
Secretaryship of India observed his disposition towards 
a due appreciation and fulfilment of the noble principles 
of the Proclamation, and his emphatically identifying 
himself with the righteous Ripou policy at a time of 
crucial trial—during the excitement of the Ilbert Bill — 
we cannot hut take this opportunity of expressing our 
thanks and our confidence in him. To assure you the- 
more fully of this duty upon us, you will permit me to 
read a few words on this very topic from his speech of 
c J3rd August, 1883. After pointing out the insufficiency 
of the administration, and the inability of India to 
afford more for it, ho said:—“ if the country is to be 
better governed, that can only be done by the employ¬ 
ment of the best and most intelligent of the natives in 
the service. There is a further reason, in my opinion, 
why this policy should bo adopted, and that is, that it 
1* not wise to educate tho people of India, to introduce? 
among thorn, your civilization and your progress and 
your literature, and at the same time to toll them, they 
.sha. I never have any chance of taking any part or share 
in the administration of the aftairs of their country 
except by their getting rid, in tho first instance, of their 
European rulers.” I cannot refrain myself from ox- 
pro.-sing n*y deep regret that we are uofc able to ■ tciudo 


iti our present list a name that stands pi’e-eminently 
high as one of our best friends —1 mean Mr. Fawcett. 
But I trust you will allow me to give a few short 
extracts, as a warning and a voice from the grave, of 
one who had the welfare of the poor and dumb millions 
at heart. Though ho is dead his spirit may guide our 
other friends, and our rulers. I give those oxtracts as 
specially bearing on the present disastrous move of im¬ 
posing a permanent additional annual burden of some- 
two to three crores of rupees upon us, and on the 
whole Indian problem. With reference to the Afghan 
policy he said in 1879:—“ It cannot be too strongly in¬ 
sisted upon that in the existing nnancial condition of 
l ndia, no peril can bo more serious than the adoption 
of a policy, which, if it should lead to a largo additional 
expenditure, would sooner or later necessitate an in¬ 
crease of taxation. . The additional taxation which 
must be the inevitable accompaniment of increased 
expenditure will bring upon India the graves^ perils. 
Again— “ The question, however, as to the exact propor¬ 
tion in which the cost of pursuing a forward policy in 
Afghanistan snould be borne by England and India 
respectively will have again to be considered anew, now 
that it has become necessarv to renew hostilities in 
Afghanistan.” These words apply with equal force to¬ 
day when we are threatened with a large ‘unnecessary 
additional burden. On the subject of the whole Indian 
problem, he said “ Although there is much in the 
present financial condition of India to cause the most 
serious apprehension, yet there is one circumstance 
connected with it which may fairly be regarded fis a 
most hopeful omen for the future. Until quite lately, 
India was looked upon as an extremely wealthy country, 
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and there Wa ^ r o project, however costly, that India 
' Tas not supposed to be rich enough to pay for. Now, 
however, juster ideas of the resources of the country 
and of the condition of the people prevail. The recur¬ 
rence of famines. . . . have at length led the English 
public to tako firm hold of the fact that India is an 
oxtremely poor country, and that the great mass of her 
people are in such a state of impoverishment that the 
Government will have to contend with exceptional 
difficulties if it becomes accessory to procure increased 
revenue by additional taxation.” “ Without an hour’s 
delay the fact should be recognized that India is not in 
a position to pay for various services at their present 
rate of remuneration. A most important saving might 
he effected by more largely employing natives in posi¬ 
tions which are now filled by highly paid Europeans, 
-ml from such a change political as well as financial 
advantages would result.’* “ The entire system in 
’which "the. Government of India is conducted must bo 
changed. The illusion is only just beginning to pass 
away that India is an extremely wealthy country.” “ The 
financial condition of India is one of such extreme peril 
that economy is not only desirable bub is a matter of 
imperative necessity.” “No misfortune which pould 
happon to India could be greater ban having to make 
pooplo bear the burden of increased taxation.” 
''i order to restore the finances of India and prevent 
them drifting into hopeless embarrassment, it i 
Jufoh. Conor- tin 1 that the policy of ‘ rigid economy in 
every branch of thp public service * which has been 
recently announced by the Government should bo 
tamed out with promptitude and thoroughness." This 
policy was announced b> tho Con-ervativo Government 
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•and now all this is forgotten and the Conservative 
Government are proposing to burden us with additional 
•expenditure of two or three millions, or may be more ! 
We cannot too strongly protest against this. In all the 
extracts I have read you will perceive the kind of policy 
which our friends have urged, and this test, or as 1 may 
•shortly call, the Royal Proclamation Policy, is the prin¬ 
cipal one by which we may discriminate friends from 
'those who either from ignorance or narrow-minded 
Boltishness advocate a different policy. Judging by this 
test, I may say that all the other names in the first x 
part of the Resolution are fairly entitled to our confi¬ 
dence and to an appeal from us to the constituencies 
to return them to Parliament as far as our interests 
are concerned. Their writings show that they have 
a good grasp of our position and wants. I may refer 
to Mr. Slagg s views and efforts to abolish the India 
Council. Nothing can be more absurd than that in 
the nineteenth century and in England itself, the first 
homo of public and fruo discussion upon all public 
matters, there should exist a body to deliberate socrotly 
upon the destinies of a sixth of the human race ! it is 
an utter anachronism. Mr. Slaggs laudable and persist - 
ont efforts to get an inquiry into the Government 
of India promises to be successful. Messrs. Slagg, 
Digby, Keav, Blunt, and Yerpey’s writings show that 
thoy understand us and have done 119 good service. 
About Mr. Lai Mobun Ghose 1 need not say more than 
hat ho is the only one through whom the Indian-? will 
now have a chance of speaking for themselves. I have 
every hope that lie will do justice to himself, and fuliil 
the expectations which India has re^tod on him by 
honest and hard voik for the welfare of his country. 
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AVo must feel very thankful to the electors of Green¬ 
wich for giving him such welcome and sympathy as 
they have done. They have shown remarkable liberal¬ 
ity, vindicated the English spirit of justice and philan¬ 
thropy, have held out a hand to us of equal citizenship, 
and nobly confirmed the sincerity of the Royal Procla¬ 
mation, by their action as a part of the English nation. 
Mr. Raing has, I am afraid, some incorrect notions 
about the balance of the trade of India, but we know 
that he understands India well and will continue to be 
useful in promoting our welfare. Sir John Phear . nd 
Mr. Plowden are known to us for their sympathies 
with us. Sir John Plioar’s book “ The Aryan Village,” 
shows much sympathetic study , of the country and its 
institutions, and he proved our friend at the time of 
the llbert Bill. He said :— “ We have a higher duty to 
India than to consult the prejudices of this kind of a 
few thousands of our own countrymen, who are there 
to-day, but may be gone to-morrow. We have to 
govern that vast empire in the interest of the million - 
who constitute the indigenous population of the coun¬ 
try. ,T Mr. Plowden says, with reference to .Lord Ripon’s 
policy .—“ 1 know it to be just, I know it also to bo 
hone t, and earnest, I believe it to be sound and 
thoroughly practical.” I next come to our second lit... 
As 1 have already said, wo do nob ask the constituencies 
not. to return them if they are suibablo to them on other 
grounds. Wo only ask that whatever weight the doctors 
may give to their other qualifications, they would not 
t ko thorn as fair exponents or trustworthy interpreters 
of 1 !idia s wants and just wishes, and as favouring us by 
electing thorn. With regard to Sir R. Temple I need 
11 ; nothing move than that ho endeavours to produce 



the wrong and mischievous impression upon the minds 
of the English people that India is prosperous and in¬ 
creasing in prosperity, in the teeth of the early and 
latest testimony of eminent men and in the tooth of 
facts. Mr. Fawcett told that the illusion was passing 
away, while Sir Richard koeps it up ! I do not advert to ’ 
some of his acts in India, such as the strange contrast 
of 2 lbs. rations in Bengal and the disastrous 1 lb. 
ration famine policy here, probably to please higher 
authorities—his high-handedness, his treatment of the 
local funds, obc., etc. I confine myself to an utterance 
or two of his after leaving Tndia. It is strange that a 
quarter of a century ago Mr. Richard Temple was aide 
to take and express a remarkably intelligent view of the 
Indian problem. In connection with the Punjab he ex¬ 
pounded the causes of Punjab’s poverty and revival in 
his report of 1859 in these significant and clear words — 

‘ In former reports it was explained how the circum¬ 
stance of so much money going out of the Punjab 
contributed to depress the agriculturist. Tho native 
regular army was Hindustani, to them was a large share 
of the Punjab revenue disbursed, of which a part only 
they spent on the spot and a part was remitted to their 
homes. Thus it was that year after year, lakhs and 
lakhs wore drained from the Punjab, and enriched 
Oudh. But within tho last year the native army bein'- 
Punjubeo, all such sums have boon paid to them, and 
have been sj ->ent at home. Again, many thousands 
of Punjabee soldier- are serving abroad. These men 
not only remit their savings hut also have sent quan¬ 
tities of prize property and plunder, tho spoils of Hindi s 
•an. to their n#ive villages The effect of all this 
already perceptible in au increase of agricultural capital, 
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a ^ rocv circulation of money and a fresh impetus tc- 
cultivation.” Now, gentlemen, am I not justified in 
^••ayiijg that it is strange that what Mr. Richard Temple* 
ot twenty-five years past saw so intelligently, about 
Tunjab, Sir Richard Temple of the present day does nob 
or would not see about India, whence, not merely “ lakhs 
wid lakhs ” but hundreds and hundreds of lakhs — thirty 
hundred or so lakhs are drained to England. lie cannot, 
it appears, now grasp the problem of India as ho did 
that of the Punjab. I cannot undertake to explain this 
phenomenon. What may be the reason or object ? Me 
alono can oxplain. As ho is presently doing mischief by 
posing as a friend, I can only say “ save us from such a 


frieii'i. W o cannot but speak out, however unwillingly, 
that Sii Richard Temple is not a safe and correct guide 
for iho people of England for India’s wants and wishes. 
\\ Bright in • 'nee in '< A and *7 8* cotb 

in ’70, the L ndon Punch's grand cartoom oi Disillusion 
in t J portraying tlio wretched Indian woman and 


children, with the-shorn pagoda tree over therr heads, 
begging alms of John Bull, Hunter in '80, Baring in ’82. 
deplore the impoverishment of the masses of India, Sir 
I helm'd in a fine phronzy talks in '85 u of their hornos 
becoming happier, their aci-e^ broader, their harvest 
richer.” “India is prospering;, there is no lack oi 
Mibaisbeuce, no shrinkage of occupation, no discontent 
with the wage3 at homo, and in consequence no search- 
for wages abroad.” And yet some llghfc-hoartod 
jin coolly talk of sending him as a Viceroy hero 
fN T ° greater misfortune could botndi India! About Mr. 
M aolcan I need not say much as you aro all woll aware* 
that he has been throughout his whole c.Qeor in ludu a 
thorough partisan and on avowed ami determined ;n (i. 
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native, with u, few rare intervals of fairness. He can 
never be a fair and trustworthy interpreter of our views 
and wishes. He off-handedly says in his Iotter in the 
Jj '’tibiy Gazette of Oth Juno last: “ Mr. Slagg recited 
the usual rubbish about the deplorable poverty and 
overtaxation of the Indian people.’ So you see, gentle¬ 
men, who Mr. Maclean is. He is a great man before 
whom the views of such persons as Bright, Fawcett,. 
Lawrence, the Punch, and Baring are all mere rubbish 1 
Mr. Ayrton’s whole policy can bo summed up in a few 
words—treat natives gently, hat give them no posts of 
power or responsibility, have no legislative councils with 
uon-official element, and if > ou have, put no natives in 
them. Ho says ‘\The power of governing must re¬ 
main, as it had hitherto been, solely aud exclusively in 
the bands of British subjects going out of this country.” 

Why were wo t) teach the natives, what they had 
failed in discovering for thorn solves, that they would ono 
day bo a great nation.” This un-English narrow¬ 
mindedness and purblindnoss is the worst thing that can 
happen to England and India both, and according to it 
all that tho best and highest English statesmen, and even 
our Sovereign have promised and said about high duty, 
justice, policy, etc., must become so many empty words, 
hollow promises, and all sham and delusion. My perso¬ 
nal relations with Sir L. Polly at Baroda wore, as you 
' now, friendly, but tho reason of his name appearing in 
this list is that he was an instrument of Lord Lytton’s 
Afghan policy, and that as far as his views may have coin¬ 
cided with tho Lytton policy, ho cannot fairly reprosont 
our views against that policy. About Sir Roper Leth¬ 
bridge* I was under the impression that whon he 
Bress 06mmissions*, he w.i- regarded as ono sympafchb- 
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.mg with the natives. But when tho day of the crucial 
trial camo, the Ilbert Bill and the Kipon 'policy, it was 
then found out that his views wore anything hut what 
would ho just, fair and sympathising towards thb natives 
of India. In addition to the names I have mentioned 
I am required to mention Sir James Fergusson, and [ 
eannot but agree to do so though with some reluctance. 
I have personally much respect »for him, and I do not 
forget that ho has done some good. In the matter of 
the native princes lie enunciated a correct principle some 
eighteen years ago when he was Under-Secretary of State 
for India. Presiding at a meeting of the East India 
Association, 1807, he said : —“ It is earnestly to ho 
hoped that the princes of India look upon the engage¬ 
ments of the British Queen as irrevocable,” and I believe 
he consistently carried out this principle when bore with 
the princes of this Presidency. We caunot also forget 
that when acting upon his own instincts he did good in 
j natters of education and social intercourse, and nomi¬ 
nated to the Legislative Council our friends the Hon’ble 
Mr - Budroodeen and tho Ilon’ble Mr, Telang as repre¬ 
sentatives of the educated clas9,retaining also tho Hon’bio 
Mr. Mundlik. You can easily conceive then my roluct- 
speak against him, notwithstanding some mis 
and failures in his administration as Governor 
Unf ! or official misguidance. But when I soe that after hh 
Ungland ho has made statements so iucorrect 
Indi mi . Sc ! l *® V0U3 ln results, in some matters most vital to 
c m ’ lt ^ Incumbent upon us to say that he doos not 
t o t. ue state of India. Fancy, gentlemon, my regret 
am surprise when I read these words from the latest 
Governor of Bombay " At the present time her (Indi Vs) 
people were not heavily taxed, and it was a groat mistake 
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oO suppose that they ware.” This ic a matter of easy 
aRcart’intnoiifc, and tho heaviness of taxation is repeated 
by acknowledged eminent men. Here are a few figures 
which will tell their own tale. The income of the 
United Kingdom may be roughly taken at £1,200,000,00O 
and its gross revenue about £87,000,000, giving a pro¬ 
portion of about 7] per cent, of tho income. Of British 
India the income is hardly £400,000,000 and its gross 
rovenue about £70,000,000 giving 17* per cent, of the 
income, and yet Sir James tolls the English people that 
the people of India are not heavily taxed, through paying 
out of this wretched income, a gros3 revenue of more 
than double the proportion of what the people of the 
enormously rich England pay for their gross revenue. 
Contrast with Sir James’s statement the picture which 
'Sir. Fawcett gives in his paper in the Nineteenth Cent cry , 
of October. 1879 :—“ If a comparison is made between 
tho financial resources of England and India, it will be 
found almost impossible to convey an adequate idea of the 
poverty of the latter country * * and consequently it is 
found that taxation in India has reached almost if \ 
treniA lie,Us." Again be says : “ It is particularly worthy 
of remark that tho Viceroy and Secretary of State now 
unreservedly accept the conclusion that the hnut 
of taxation. In-.* been reached in India , and that it 
has consequently become imperatively necessary that 
expenditure should be reduced.” (The italics are 
mine.) Now, gentlemen, mark this particularly. When 
in 1879 the Conservative Viceroy and Secretary of 
State had, as Mr. Fawcett says, unreservedly accepted 
that the limit of taxation had been reached in India, 
'the gros* revenue was only £ no,000,000 while tho bud 
netted revenue of the present year is already £72,000,000, 
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anrl we are now threatened by the same Government 
with an addition of £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 more per¬ 
manently, This is terrible. Change the entire system as 
idr. Fawcett says, substitute for the present destructive 
foreign agency, the constructive and conservative native 
agency, except for the higher posts of power, and you 
can have a hundred millions or two hundred millions 
with ease for purposes-of government or taxation. This 
is the difference between Fawcett and Fergussou. Both 
are gentlemen, bub the former speaks-from careful hard 
» b flatter without it. Misehievou- as such sba 
ments generally are, they are still more so when deli* 
i before a Manchester audience, who unfortunately 
- do not understand their own true interests, and the 
inbeiosts of the English workmen. They do not under¬ 
stand >et that their greatest interest is in increasing the 
a 11 ity of the Indians to buy their manufactures. That 
i n ra weio able to buy a pound worth of their cotton 
manufactures per head per annum, that would give thorn 
a Bade of £250,000,000 a year instead of the present 
poor imports into India of £25,000,000* of cotton yarn 
and manufactures from ail foreign countries of the world. 
Sir James, I think, has made another statomont that all 
offices in India are occupied by the natives except the 
highest. I am nob able to put my hand just now upon 
the place whore I read it. But if my impression be cor¬ 
d'd. I would not waste words and your time to animad- 
wrt upon such an extraordinary incorrect statement, so 
utterly contrary to notorious facts. Why, it is the hoad 
and front, the very soul of all our evils and grievance 
iff if die statement is not the fact or reality as it ought 
to bo. This is the very thing which will put an end to 
all our troui los. and remedy all our evila of poverty and 
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otherwise. Left Sir James bring it about, and lio will 
)>e our greatest benefactor and England’s best friend. In 
concluding, I may lay down a test for our appeal to the 
electors, that whichever candidates are not in accord 
with the Royal Proclamation, and with the lines of the 
Ripon policy, they aro those whom we ask to he not 
regarded as trustworthy and fair interpreters of our 
views and wishes. The Resolution has Mr. Blunt’s- 
name in Uio first list and Mr. Ary ton’s in the second. 
This will show that we are not actuated by a spirit of 
partisanship. Whoever are our real friends, be they 
Liberal or Conservative, we call* them our friends. Dif 
ferences of opinion in some details will no doubt occur 
between us and our friends, but wo are desirous to support 
thorn, because the broad and important linos of policy, 
which India needs, such as those of the Proclamation 
and the Ripon policy, and the broad and important facts 
of our true condition, are well understood and adopted 
by those friends for their guidance in their work £or the 
welfare of India. (Appluitw). 


* 
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INDIA AND THE OPIUM QUESTION 


The following speech iocis delivered before a Conference 
which took place at the ofjices of the Society for the Sup¬ 
pression of the Opium Trade, Broadway Chambers , T Vest- 
minster , on Monday afternoon , October 1 6th, 1886, to hare 
frank interchange of opinion with the Hon'hie Mr. 
Dadabhcti Naoroji , 3/. L. C.,and other Indian gentlemen 
on the subject of the Opium Trade with special refer¬ 
ence to its Indian aspects :~ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said,—I have listened to the 
remarks of the gentlemen with very great interest, for 
the simple reason that I am almost of the same opinion. 
i The best proof that* 1 can give to you not only of my 
own mere sentiments, but of my actual conduct in re- 
"pect to opium, is that when I joined a mercantile firm in 
1855, it was one of my conditions, that I should have 
nothing whatever to do with opium. That is as far 
back as 1855. In I860, in my correspondence with 
tbo Secretary of State on the condition of India, one 
<n the paragraphs in my lotter with regard to the opium 
trade is this; and I think that this will give you at onco 
ln idea of my opinion :— 

- j ,1(3ro Is the opium trade. What a spectacle it is to 
10 wor U ! fn England, no statesman dares to propose 
uit opiu, n may he allowed to be sold in public-house i 
it t to e jvner of every street in the same way as beer or 
unis. On tbo contrary. Parliament, as representing the 
whole nation, distinctly onsets that opium aud all propa 
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rations of opium or of poppies,* as poison,’ be sold by 
certified chemists only, and ‘ every box, bottle, vessel, 
wrapper, or cover in which such poison is contained, be 
distinctly labelled with the name of the article, and the 
word “ poison,” and with the name and address of the 
seller of the poison. And yet, at the other end of the 
world, this Christian, highly civilized, and humane Eng¬ 
land forces a 'heathen’ and barbarous* Power to take 
this ‘ poison,’ and tempts a vast human race to use it, 
and to degenerate and demoralize themselves with this 
poison !* And. why ? Because Iudia cannot fill up the 
remorseless drain ; so China must be dragged in to make 
it up, even though it be by being poisoned.’ It is won¬ 
derful how England reconciles this to her conscience. 
This opium trade is a sin on England s head, and a cur e 
on India for her share in being the instrument. This 
may sound strange as coming from any natives of India, 
as it is generally represented as if it was India that bene¬ 
fited by the opium trade. The fact simply is that, as IMr. 
Duff said, India is nearly ground down to dust, ami tlm 
opium trade of China fills up England’s drain. India 
derives not a particle of benefit. All India’s profits d 
trade, and several millions from her very produce 
(scanty as it is, and looming u.orc and more so), and 
with these all the profit of opium go the same way of 
the drain—to England. Only India shares the oursu 
of the Chinese race. Had this cursed opium trade not. 
existed, India’s miseries would have much sooner aoino 
to the surface and relief and redress would have come 
to her long ago : but this trade has prolonged tho 
agonies of India.” 

In this I have only just explained to you what I loo! 
on the matter personally. With ogard to the wholo of 
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the important question, which must be looked at in a 
practical point of view, I must leave sentiment aside. 
1 must, at tho same time, say this that opinion of mine 
that the opium revenue must be abolished is a personal 
one. I do not put it before you as the opinion of all 
india. I state it on my own responsibility. There is a 
'ireat fear that if the opium revenue were to cease, tho 
people of India would bo utterly unable to fill up tho gap 
in the revenue. They feel aghast at tho very suggestion 
°f it, and they go so far as to say that the opium 
revenue cannot be dispensed with. I just tell you what 
is held there, so that you may understand both sides of 
t»ho question thoroughly. Therefore you have not tho 
complete sympathy of tho natives of India in this matter, 
and you will find, perhaps, several members of the Indian 
press expressing their opinion that they could not 
dispense with tho opium revonue. In fact, Mr. Grant 
lluff. in answer to some representation from your 
Society, or somebody interested in the abolition of tho 
opium trade, has asked, in 1870, whether they wished 
to grind an already poor population to the dust. So 
that ho showed that even with the help ol the opium 
rovonuo India was just on the verge of being ground 
down to the du ' . This, then, is the condition in which 
J.ndia is situated. The question is how to practically 
dor.l with it. Before you can deal with any such subject 
it h nocef^ary for you to take into consideration the 
’•' bnin In iin.ii problem—What has been tho condition of 
’udi i. and what is the condition of India, and whv has 
l,0GU Mr. Dadabhai then cited official authorities 
tiom the commencement of tho present century up to 
tlm pietient day, including that of tho lafce and present 
l inane. Ministers, that British India had been all along 



]' extremely poor.” He pointed out the exceedingly low 
income of India, viz., only Ks. 20 per head per annum, 
as compared with that of any tolerably well self-govern¬ 
ed country : that a progressive and civilizing government 
ought to have increased revenue; but India was utterly 
unable to yield such increasing revenue. He explained 
bosv, comparatively with its income,^he pressure of tax¬ 
ation upon the subjects of British India was doubly 
heavier than that of England that of England being 
about 8 per cent, of its income, and of British India about 
Id per cent, of its income; that England paid from its 
plenty, and India from its exceedingly poor income so 
that the effect on British Indian subjects was simply 
crushing. lie pointed out that while the trade with 
British India was generally supposed to he vory large, 
: t was in reality very small and wrote hod indeed. Hu 
illustrated this by some statistics, showing that the 
exports of British produce to India was only about 
.^0,000,000., of which a portion went to the Native 
States of India and to part of Asia, through the northern 
border, leaving hardly a rupee a head worth for fcbo 
subjects of British India. This certainly could not 
satisfactory result of a hundred years of British rule, with 
everything under British control. A quarter of a cent o * 
ago, ho said, Mr. Bright had unod these remarkable 
words ■ “ I must say that it is my belief that if a country 
bo found possessing a most fertile soil, and capable of 
bearing every variety of production, and that nobwito- 
ndi of e 

and suffering, the chances are that there is some futjdn 
menm error in the government of that country. Mr. 
Ludabimi urged that the Society should liud out his 
/umhimental error, and unless they did that, and made 
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India prosperous they could not expect to gain their ben¬ 
evolent object of getting rid of the opium revenue except 
by causing India to be ground down to dust by increased 
taxation in other shapes. This of course the Society did 
not mean ; thus they ought to go to the root of the evil. 
India was quite capable of giving 200 instead of 70 
millions of revenue, if they were allowed to keep what 
they produced, and to develop freely in their material 
condition ; and in such a condition India would bo quite 
able to dispense with the curse of the opium revenue. 
Mr. Dadabhai then proceeded to point out what he re¬ 
garded as the cause of the poverty of British India. He 
cite 1 several authorities upon the subject, and showed it 
was simply the employment of a foreign agency that 
caused a large drain to the country, disabling it from 
casing any capital at all, and rendering it weaker auu 
weaker every day, forcing it 4 *to resort to loans for its 
wants,, and becoming worse and worse in its economic 
‘ ondition. He explained at some length the process and 
ehect of this fundamental evil, and how even what was 
called the development ” of the resources of India was 
actually thereby turned into the result of the “ depriva¬ 
tion ’ of the resources of India. In pointing out a practi¬ 
cable remedy for all the evils, lie said he did not mean that 
a sudden revolution should be made ; the remedy which 
had been pointed out by a Committee of the India Office 
in 1800 would be the best thing to do, to meet "all the re¬ 
quirements of the case. After alluding to the Act of i 833 
-nd the great Proclamation of 1858, a faithful fulfilment 
of which would be the fulfilment of all India’s desires 
and wants, he said that the Committee of th^ India 
Office to which he had referred had rocommeudod that 
.mnultaneous examinations should be hold in India and 
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England, and fcho list be made up according to merit ; 
ant} ho added to this schomo, that the successful candi¬ 
dates of the first examination should be made to come over 
to England and finish their studies for two years with 
the successful candidates of England. This was the 
Resolution of the National Indian Congress which met 
last Christmas in Bombay, it was also necessary that 
some scope should be given to the military races to 
attach them to the British Rule. It this fairplay and 
justice were given to the natives in all the higher Civil 


Services and if some fair competition system were adopted 
for all the uncovenanted and subordinate services, 
India would have fairplay, and free development of her- 
self, would become prosperous, would be able to give a< 
much revenue as a progressive and a civilizing adminis¬ 
tration should want, and then only would the 'philan¬ 
thropic object of the Society be fully achieved. Otherwise, 
if India continued as wretched as she was at present there 
was no chance of the object being attained except by great 
distress to the Indians themselves and grave political dan¬ 
gers to the British rulers, or the whole may end in some 
great disaster. Mr. Dadabhai was glad that British 
statesmen wore becoming alive to tliis state of alfairdf 
and the highest Indian authority, the Secretary of State, 
fully shared his appreciation of the position, when he 
wrote to the Treasury on the 26th of January last; The 
position of India in relation to taxation and the sources 

of the public rovenue, is very peculiar, not merely.but 

likewise from the character of the government, which 
is in the hands of foreigners, who hold ail tho princi¬ 
pal administrative offices, and from so large a part of 
tho army. Tho imposition of now taxation which 
would have to bo borne wholly as a consequonco of 
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the foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtually 
to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country, would constitute a political danger, the real 
magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all 
appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or 
concern in the government of India, but which those 
responsible for that government have long regarded as 
of the most serious order.” 


t 







address to the electors 

OF HOLBORN, 


[Address to the Electors of Hoi bom Division delivered 
on the 27 th June , 1886, during the general election of 
that year in support of his candidature as the Liberal 
Candidate for the Holborjv Division of Fmsbury.] 

I roally do not know how I can thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, for the permission you have given 
me to stand beforo you as r candidate for your borough. 
I appreciate the honour most highly. I will no fc 
more of your time on this point, because you may be¬ 
lieve me when I say that I thank-you from the bottom 
of my heart/ It is really and truly so. (Cheers). Stand¬ 
ing as 1 do hero, to represent the 250,000,008, of your 
follow-subjects in India, of course I know thoroughly 
well my duty ; for I am returned by you, my first duty- 
will bo to consult completely and fully the interest of 
my constituents. I do not want at present to plead Iho 
cause of India. I am glad that that cause lias ) eon 
ably and eloquently pleaded by our worthy Chairman, 
by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and by Mr. Bryce, But the 
time must come, if I am returned, to lay beforo you 
the condition of India—what little wo want from you. 
and with little wo are always satisfied. For the present 
therefore, I would corao to the burning question of tho 
day—tho Irish Homo Buie. (Loud cheers .) 

CONSISTENT WITH JTTSTIOK." 

The question now before you is whether Ireland hall 
Viava its Horae Rule or nofc. (“ Yoa, yes.") Tim dofcaik 
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are a different; question altogether. I will therefore con- 
lino myself to those particular points which affect the 
principle of Home Rule. \ The first thing I will say is- 
something about Mr. Gladstone himself. (Loud cheers .) 
Grand Old Man he is —renewed cheers )—and not only 
all England, but all India says so. (Vociferous cheers .)' 
lie has been much twitted that he is inconsistent with 
himself—that he has said something some time ago and 
something different now. But those that can under¬ 
stand the man can understand how Very often a great 
man may appear inconsistent when in reality he is 
consistent with truth, justice, right, and has the courage 
of his convictions. Mr. Gladstone thought something 
at one time, but as circumstances changed, and new 
light came, and new power was wielded by the Irish 
people, lie saw that this change of circumstances requir¬ 
ed a reconsideration of the whole question. Ho came 
to tho conclusion that the only,remedy for this discord 
between two sisters was to let tho younger sister have 
her own household. (Cheers,) When he saw that he 
had the courage of his conviction, tho moral courage to 
come forward before the world and say, “ 1 see that this 
is the remedy : let the English nation adopt it.” And 
I have no doubt that they will adopt it. 

“INCOMPATIBLE WITH TYRANNY.” 

1 havo lived in this country actually for twenty 
years, and my entire connection in business with Eng* 
End has been thirty years, and I say that if there is 
one thing more certain than another that I have learned, 
it is that the English nation is incompatible with 
tyranny It will at times bo proud and imperious, and 
will even carry a wrong to a long extent; hut tho time 






will come when it will bo disgusted with its own 
tyranny and its own wrong. {Cheers,) When once an 
Englishman sees his mistake lie has the moral courage 
to rectify it. (Cheers.) Mr. Gladstono, then, has re¬ 
presented your highest and most generous instincts, and 
I have no doubt that the response from the country, 
sooner or later, must come to the height of his argument 
and of his sentiment. The greatest argument against 
Homo Rule is that it will disintegrate the Empire. 
Now, it has been a surprise to me how this word 
Empire has been so extraordinarily used and abused. 


THE NONSENSE OF DISINTEGRATION. • 

What is the British Empire? Is it simply Great 
Britain and Ireland? Why it exists over the whole 
surface of the world—east, we3b, north, south—and the 
sun never sets upon it. Is that Empire to be broken 
down, even though Ireland be entirely separated ? Do 
you mean to say that the British Empire hangs only 
upon the thread of the Irish will? (Laughter.) lias 
England conquered the British Empire simply because 
Ireland did it ? What nonsense it is to say that such an 
Empire could bo disintegrated, even if unhappily Ireland 
wore separated ! Do the Colonies hold you in affection 
because Ireland is with you ? Is the Indian Empire 
submissive to you because you depend upon Ireland ? 
Such a thing would be the highest humiliation for the 
English people to say. (Cheers.) The next question is, 
Will Iroland separate? ( “ No.”) Well, we may say that 
r ocau?o w'6 wish it should not; but we must consider it 
carefully. Let us suppose that the Irish are something 
like human beings. (Laughter and cheers.) Lot us 
suppose them to be guided by the ordiuary motives of 
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humanity. I put it to you fairly whether Ireland will 
separate or not. I say she will not. 

HOME RULE—HOME LIFE. 

What will Ireland be after it has this Home Buie ? 
It will simply have its own household, just as a son who 
has come of age wishes to have a home in which his 
wife may be supreme. Ireland simply asks its own 
household independence, and that doe3 not in the least 
mean that; the Empire is disadvantaged. The Imperial 
concern is in no way concerned in it. Just as I and 
my partner being in business, I leave the management 
of the concern to him. I have confidence in him. I 
know ho would not deprive me of a single farthing ; but 
as a partner in the firm I am not compelled to live with 
him, nor to submit myself to him for food and clothing, 
and the neco.varies of life. You do not mean to say 
that, because Ireland has a separate household, there¬ 
fore she will also he separated from the Imperial firm, 
and that they would have no connection with each 
other ? The British Empire still remains, to be shared 
by them. 

The analogy of the colonies. 

Take the Colonies. They have their own self- 
government, as Ireland asks, but there the position of 
Colonies ends. Ireland, with this Parliament grant* 
od to it, will be in a far higher position than the 
Colonies are. Ireland will be a part of the ruling power 
of tho British Empire. She and England will bo part¬ 
ners as rulers of the British Empire, which the Colonies 
aio not. And if the Irish separate, what are they ? An 
insignificant country. If they should rernaiu separate, 
and England and America, or England and Franco 





should go to war, they would bo crushed. There is 
a saying among the Indians that when two elephants 
fight tho trees are uprooted. {Laughter) What 
could Ireland do ? It would not bo her interest to 
sever herself from England, and to lose the honour 
of a share in the most glorious Empire that ever 
existed on the face of the earth. {Loud cheers) Do 
you then for a moment suppose that Ireland will 
throw itself down from the high pedestal on which it 
at prosont stands ? It supplies the British Empire with 
some of its bast statesmen and warriors. {Cheers) Is 
this the country so blind to its own interests that it 
will not understand that by leaving England it throws 
itself to the bottom of the sea ? With England it is 
the ruler of mankind. I say therefore that Ireland will 
novor separate from you. {Cheers) Home Rule will 
bring peace and prosperity to thorn, and they will have 
a higher share in the British Empire. {Cheers) Depend 
upon it, gentlemen, if I live ten years more—I hope l 
shall live—if this Bill is passed, that every one of you, 
and every one of the present opponents of Home Rule 
will congratulate himself that he did, or allowed to In* 
done, this justice to Ireland. {Cheer. ) 


A PEOPLE “ VALIANT, GENEROUS, AND TENDER.” 

There is one more point which is important to be 
dealt with. I am only confining myself to the principle 
of Home Rule. Another objection taken to the Bill it* 
that the Irish are a bad lot— {laughter) that they are 
poor, wretched, ungrateful, and so forth. ( Who said 
so?’ ) Somo people any so. (“ Salisburyand cheers 
and hisses ) Wo shall see what one says whop?, you 
have entrusted iih the rulership of two hundred and 
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affcy millions of people—I allude to Lord Dufferin, 
himself an Irishman. {Cheers.) What does ho say? 
How does he describe Ireland ? I may shoot the two 
birds at once by referring to his discription of the 
country as well as of the people. Ho says that 
Holand is a lovely and fertile land, caressed by a 
clement atmosphere, held in the embrace of the sea. 
with a coast filled with the noblest harbours of the world 
an d inhabited by a race valiant, generous, and tender, 
gifted beyond measure with the power of physical endur¬ 
ance, and graced with the liveliest intelligence.” It is not 
necessary for me to say any more about a people of that 
character. I think it is a slander on humanity and 
human nature to say that any people, and more especially 
tho Irish, are not open to the feelings of gratitude, to 
i no feelings of kindness. If there is anything for which 
nhe Irish are distinguished—I say this not merely from 
n »y ^tudy of your country, but from my experience of 
some Irish people—that if over I have found a warm¬ 
hearted people in the world, I have found the Trish 
(Loud cheers.) 


A PEOPLE “ ACCESSIBLE TO JUSTICE.” 

But I will bring before you tho testimony of another 
;ioat man, whom, though he is at present at variance 
with us on this question of a separate Parliament, we 
‘dv tiya respect, ft is a name highly rospectori by the 
natives of India, and, I know, by the liberals of this 

w? n * r ^ 1 mean John Bri £ ht - and cheers) 

1 n olb he say / If there be a people on tho face of 
10 oa, 'th whoso hearts are accessible to justice, it v tho 
1 nsh people. ’ {Cheers) Now, I am endeavouring to take 
all the important points brought forward agaimfc this 
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Home Eule. Mr. Gladstone proposes that they should 
^ivo a certain proportion of money to the Imperial 
Exchequer. Their opponents say, “ Oh, they will pro¬ 
mise all sorts of things. ” Now, I want this to bo care¬ 
fully considered. The basis of the most powerful of 
human motives is self-intorost. It is to the interest of 
Ireland never to separate from England. 


NOT TRIBUTE, BU,T PARTNERSHIP. 

I will now show you that this, which is called a 
tribute and a degradation, is nothing of the kind. 
Ireland would feel it its duty to pay this. It is not 
tribute in any sense of the word. Ireland is a partner 
in the Imperial firm. Ireland shares both the glory 
and the profit of the British Eule. Its children will be 
employed as fully in the administration and the conduct 
of the Empire as any Englishman will bo. Ireland, in 
(dying only something like £1 in £15 to the Exchequer 
will more than amply benefit. It is a partnership, and 
fclmy are bound to supply their capital just as much as 
the senior partner is bound to supply his. They will 
get the full benefit of it. Tribute is a thing for which 
vou get no return in material benefit, and to call this 
tribute is an abuse of words. I have pointed out that 
those great bugbears, the separation, the tribute, and 
the had character of tho Irish are puro myths. Tho 
j rish are a people that are believed by many an English¬ 
man to be as high in intellect and in morality as any on 
the face of the earth. If they are bad now, it is your 
own doing. {Cheers) You fir3t debase them, and then 
give them a bad name, and then want to hang them. 
No, the time 1ms como when you do understand tho 
happy inspiration which Mr. Gladstone has conceived. 
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HOME RULE:—THE GOLDEN RULE. 

You do know now that Ireland must be treated as you 
treat yourselves. You say that Irishmen must be under 
the same laws as Englishmen, and must have the same 
rights. Very good. The opponents say yes, and there¬ 
fore they must submit to the laws which the British 
Parliament makes. I put.to them one simple question. 
Will Englishmen for a single day submit to laws made 
for them by those who are not Englishmen ? What is 
the proudest chapter in British history ? Jhat of the 
Stuarts. You did not tolerate the laws of your own 
Sovereign, because you thought they were not your laws. 
{Cheers), You waged civil war, regardless of conse¬ 
quences, and fought and struggled till you established 
the principle that the English will bo their own 
sovereign, and your own sons your own legislators and 
guides. You did not submit to a ruler, though he was 
your own countryman. Our opponents forgot that 
lihoy are not giving the samo rights to the Irish people. 
They are oblivious of this right, and say Ireland must 
be governed by laws that wo make for hor. They do 
not understand that what is our owu, howover bad it is. 
is dearer to us than what is given to us by ano» her. 
howover high and good ho may bo. {Cheers), No one 
rao ° of people can ever legislate) satisfactorily for an¬ 
other raco. Then they object that the Saxon race is far 
■•uporior <o the Celtic, and that the Saxon must govern 
tho whole, though iu the next breath they admit that 
ti«o ono cannot understand the othor. (Laughter). A 
M-*jd pa liaroh said to his people thousands of years 
ago, Ilore is good, here is ovil ; make your ohoioo * 
c!iou,o th© good, and lejeot the evil.” A grand patriarch 
of to-day the Grand Old Man—(/,. d elvers )—tells you, 
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“ Here is the good, here is the evil; choose fche good, 
reject fche evil. 0 And I do nofc say I hope and fcrusfc, but- 
I am sure, fchafc fche English nation, sooner or lafcer, will 
come to fchafc conclusion—will choose fche good, and will 
reject the evil. 


A WORD ABOUT INDIA. 

I only want now to say one word about; my own 
country. (Loud cheers). I fed that my task has been 
so much lessened by previous speakers, fchafc I will nofc 
fcroublo you much upon this point. 1 appeal to you for 
the sake of fche two hundred and fiffcy millions of India. 
I have a right to do so, bocause I know fchafc India 
regards me—at loasfc, so ifc is said—as a fair representa¬ 
tive. I want to appeal fco you in their name fchafc, 
whether you send me or another fco Parliament;, you at 
once make up your minds fchafc India ought; fco have 
some representation— (cheers )—in your Brifcish Parlia¬ 
ment. I cannot; place my case better than in fcho words 
of an illustrious English lady, whose name for patrio¬ 
tism, philanthropy, and self-sacrifice is the highest 
amongst your race—Miss Florence Nightingale. (Lott# 
cheers ). She writes fco me in fcbeso words - 

MI8S FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE TO TKE ELECTORS 
OF HOLBORN. 


“London, June 2.3,1886—My dear Sir, My warmest good 
wishes are yours in the approaching election for Jlolborn, 
an( j this not only for your sake, but yet more for that of India 
and of England. So important is it that the millions of India 
fc-iould in tho British Parliament hero be represented by one 
ymo, like yourself, has devoted his life to them in such a high 
tasiuoii- to the difficult and delicato task of unravelling ai d 
explaining what stands at the bottom of India's pov 
. ,7 are India’s rights, and what ia the right lor India. 

1 £ so compatible with, indeed so dependent on loyalty to 
the British Crown; rights which we are all 
or those great multitudes, developing, not 


seeking aft* r 
every day liko 
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foliage in May, but slowly and surely. The last five or eight 
years have made a difference in India’s cultivated classes 
which lias astonished statesmen —in education, the seeds of 
yvhich were so sedulously sown by the British Government— 
m pow°r, of returning to the management of their own local 
affairs, which they had from time immemorial; that is, in the 
powers and responsibilities of local self-government, their 
right use of which would be equally advantageous to the 
Government of India and to India (notwithstanding some 
blunders); and a noble because careful beginning has been 
irmdo in giving them this power. Therefore do I hail you and 
yearn after your return to this Parliament, to continue the 
work you have so well begun in enlightening England and India 
on Indian affairs. I wish I could attend your first public meet¬ 
ing, to which you kindly invite me to-morrw ; but alas for me. 
wlu> for so many years have beon unable from illness to do any- 
^.ung out of rny rooms.—Your most ardent well wisher, 

orenco Nightingale.” (Loud cheers). 

INDIA’S APPEAL. 

Vy ell, gentlemen in tho words of this illustrious lady, 
1 appeal not only to you, the constituents of Holborn, 
but to the whole English nation, on the behalf of 250 mil¬ 
lions of your fellow subjects—a sixth part of the human 
race, and the largest portion of the British Empire, be¬ 
fore whom you are but as a drop in the ocean ; wo 
appeal to you to do us justice, and to allow us a re¬ 
presentative in your British Parliament. ( Loud < 
prolonged cheers , the audience rising in great enthusiasm ). 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 




The following speech iucis delivered before a meeting of 
the East India Association$ at which Mr. A. K. Connell 
read a paper on “ The Indian Civil Service, " July, 1887 
Mr. John Bright in the Chair . 

Mr* Dadabhai Naoroji said :—Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—My first impulse was not to send up my 
oard at all, but after attending this meeting and hearing 
the paper that has been put before us, it is necessary that 
I should not put myself in a false position, and as I dis¬ 
agree with a portion of this paper, it became necessary 
that I should make that disagreement known. The third 
part of the paper is tho part that is objectionablo ; and it 
seems to me it is a lame and impotont conclusion of an 
able and well-considered beginning. For me to undor- 
v take to reply to all-the many fallacies that that third part 
contains, will he utterly out of the question in the ten 
minutes allotted to me; but I have one consolation in that 
respect—that my views are generally known, that they 
are embodied to a great extent in the journals of this 
Association ; that I also direct the attention of Mr. Con¬ 
nell and others to two papers that l submitted to the 
Public Service Commission, and that I hopo there 
are two other papers that are likely to appear in the 
Contempt >r iri; "Review in the months of August and 
September. These have anticipated, and will, 1 trust 
d’rectly and indirectly answer most of the fallaoio: 
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-of Mr. Connell’s paper. I would, therefore, not at¬ 
tempt the impossible task of replying to the whole 
of this paper, but I will make a few remarks of a differ¬ 
ent character altogether bearing upon the vital ques¬ 
tion before us. This question of the services is not 
simply a question of the aspirations of a few educated 
men ; it is the question of life and death to the whole 
of British India. It is our good fortune that wo have 
in the chair to-day the gentleman who put a very 
pertinent question, going to the root of the whole evil, 
as far back as a third of a century ago. Mr. Bright put 
the question in the year 1853. He said : I must say 
that it 13 my belief that if a country be found possessing 
a most fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety of 
production, and that notwithstanding the people are in 
a state of extreme destitution and suffering, the chances 
are that there is some fundamental error in the Govern¬ 
ment of that country.” Gentlemen, as long as you do 
not give a full and fair answer to that question of the 
great statesman — that statement made a- third of a 
century ago—you will never be able to grasp this groat 
and important question of the services. It is not, as I 
havo alreody said, a question of the mere aspiration of a 
few educated men. Talking about this destitution, it is a 
circumstance which lias boon dwelt upon in the beginning 
the century by Sir John Shaw. Lord Lawrence in 
his time said that the mass of the people were living on 
iWivnty subsistence. To the latent day the last Finance 
Min tutor, Sir Evelyn Baring, testified to the extreme * 
poverty of the people, and so does the present Finance 
Minister. Tins fact is that after you have hundred years 
of the most highly-paid and the most highly-praiso-l ad- 
r uni&trafcion in that country, it ia the poorest country in 
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ubo world. How can you account for that? Grasp the 
question fully, and then only will you be able to see 
what vast interest this question of the services means. 
Then I come to the pledges that have been given. Here 
are open honourable pledges. The statesmen of 1833 
laid down distinctly, in the face of the important con¬ 
sideration—whether India should be allowed ever to be 
lost to Britain. They weighed every circumstance, and 
they came to the deliberate conclusion which was 
embodied in the Act that they passed. But then you 
had not the experience of that fear of the risk of losing 
IndL,. Twenty-five years afterwards you actually ex¬ 
perienced that very risk ; you actually had a mutiny 
against you. and what was your conduct then ? 
Bven after that experience, you rose above yourself; 
you kept up your justice and generosity and magnani¬ 
mity, and in the name of the Queen, and by the mouth 
of the Queen, you issued a Proclamation, which if you 
conscientiously ” fulfil will be your highest glory, and 
your truest fame and reward. Gentlemen, tako the 
bull by the horns. Do not try to shrink this question. 
If you are afraid of losing India, and if you are to ho 
actuated by the inglorious fear of that risk, lot that ho 


statod at onco. Tell us at once, “ We will keep you under 
our heels, wo will not allow you to rise or to prosper at 


" n y time.*' Then we shall know our fate. But with 


your PngliAi manliness—and if there is anything morn 
characteristic of you than anything else, it is your 
mai 1 Uuese apeak out honestly and not hypocritically, 
f l ’ y0u to do. Do you really mean- to fulfil 

cp edges given before the world, and in the name of 
01 ' ^ lfh Lho ^notion of God and asking God to aid 
3 on, m the execution of that pledge do you moan 
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to stick to that pledge or to get out of it ? Whatever 
it be, like honest Englishmen, speak out openly and 
plainly. vVe will do this ” or “ We will not do this.” 
But do not expose yourselves to the charges—which 
1 am not making, but your own members of the 
India Council have made—of “keeping the promise 
to the ear, and breaking it to the hope.” Looking at 
the time I cannot now enter into all the different 
and important considerations that this paper raises, but 
1 simply ask you again this question, whether like honest 
Englishmen such as you are, in a manly way, you say 
the thmg and do it. If you mean to fulfil these pledges 
honestly, do 90 ; if you do not moan to fulfil them 
honestly, say so, and at least preserve your character for 
honesty and manliness. Mr. Connell had, in the first 
part of his paper, laid down as emphatically as he could 
the principles upon which the English nation is bound 
to act, and in the third part of the paper he has done 
his utmost to discredit the whole thing, and to say how 
not to do it. But he forgets one thing : that the pledge 
you have given, you have never given a fair trial to : if 
j 011 only give a fair trial to that pledge, you will find 
that it will not only redound to your glory for ever, but 
also result iu great benefits to yourself ; but if India is 
to be for a long time under your rule with blessing, and 
not wit b a curse, it is the fulfilment of that pledge which 
will socure that result. Ah ! gontlemen, no eternal 
or permanent results can ever follow from dodging 
unci p; levering. Eternal results can follow only from 
eternal principles. Your rule of India is based not 
on sixty thousand bayonets or a hundred thousand 
bayonets. Hut it is based upon the confidence, the 
intense faith like tho one that I hold, in the justice, 
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tho conscience, and the honor of the British nation, .As 
Ion- ns f have that faith in me, 1 shall continue to urge 
and plead before statesmen like Mr. Bright, and before 
the English nation. Fulfil your pledge honestly before 
Clod, because it is upon those eternal principles only 
that you can expect to continue your rule with benefit 
to yourself and benefit to us. The reply to your 

(President's) question » Sir* about the fundamental 
error is then this. A foreign rule can never bo but 
a curse to any nation on tho face of tho earth, ex¬ 
cept so far as it approaches a native rule, be the for¬ 
eigner-. angels themselves. If this principle is not 
fairly borne in mind, and if honest efforts aro not 
11 rido to fulfil your pledges, it is utterly useless for 
us to plead, or to expect auy good result,, or to 
expect that India will over rise in material and moral 
prosperity. I do not mean to say a word against 
the general per sound of those services, as they are .it 
the present time—they aro doing what they can in * ho 
f d ,e groove in which they are placed : to them there is 
every honour due for the ability and integrity with 
which most of them have carriod on their work ; but 
what I say is this. This system must be changed. The- 
administration must become native under tho supremo* 
control of tho English nation. Then you have one ele 
monbin India, which is peculiarly favourable to the per- 
m iuanco of your rule, if tho people aro satisfied that y oa 
give them the justice that you promise. It is upon tho 
roc of justice alone that your rule stands. Lf they aro 
satisfied, the result will ho this. It is a case peculiar to 
huli i there are Mahoniedans and Hindus ; if both a-o 
satisfied, both will take care that your uupromaoy must 
rotilain over them ; but if they are both dissatisfied, mJ 
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tliere is any paltering with justice and sincerity they 
‘vill join together against you. Under these circum¬ 
stances you have everything in your favour; in fact, the 
divine law is that if you only follow the divine law, 
then only can you produce divine results. Do good, 
no matter what tlio result is. If you trifle with those 
sternal and divine laws, the result must be disastrous. 
I must stop as the time is up. 
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great reception meeting 

IN BOMBAY. 


[The following speech was delivered before the public 
■mectiiuj of the inhabitants of Bombay called by the 
Bombay Presidency Association at the Framjee Canonsjre 
Institute t on Sunday , the 13th February , 1837 , to pass if. 
vote of thanks to the Honblc Mr. Dadabhai Naoroj, and 
Mr. Lai Mohun Oiiose for their exertions on behalf of 
India at the Parliamentary e/retions of 1886 in Fnyh< >td 
Mr. {no id Sir) D trishaw M. Petit in the Chair]. 

Tho Hon’blo Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (amidst long and 
immense cheering), said Mr. Chairman, Ladies'and 
Gentlomen,—I feel extremely obliged by the very kind 
reception you have given to my friend Mr. Ghoso and 
myself, and for the confidence you have reposed in us. 
Such hearty acknowledgments of my bumble services 
and of my friends arduous exertion cannot but encourage 
Us largely in our future work. (Cheers). As natives of 
India wo are bound to do whatever lios within our power 
cln d opportunities. In undertaking the work of tryiug 
to get a seat in Parliament, the first question that 
naturally arose was whether it would he of any good to 
India and whether an Indian memhor would be listened 
to. The first thing therefore, 1 did on arriving in England 
was to consult mauy English frien is, several of whom are 
emtnont statesmen of tho day and members of Pai ba- 
iGent. 1 was almost universally advised that 1 should 
oot hesitate to try to carry out my intentions, that it was 
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extremely desirable that tliere should be at least ono 
or two Indians in Parliament to enable members to leam 
the native view of questions from natives themselves. 
(Cheers). That if I could by any possibility work way into 
the blouse, I would certainly bo doing a great service 
not only to India but to a large extent to England also. 
(Cheers). Several fundamental important questions ot 
policy can be fought out and decided in Parliament alono 
as they dopond upon Acts of Parliament, and Parliament 
is the ultimate appeal in every important question ia 
which Government and the native public may differ. To 
got direct representation from India was not at present 
possible. Au indirect representation through tho liberal¬ 
ity anu aid of some British constituency was the only 
door open to us. I undertook to contest Holborn under 
many disadvantages. 1 was just occupied in making 
acquaintances and feeling my way. I had no time to find 
out and make the acquaintance of any constituency ; I 
was quite unknown to the political world, when of a 
sudden the Resolution came in upon me. The I liberal 
loaders very properly advised me that I should nob loro 
this opportunity of contesting some seat, no matter 
however forlorn a hope it might he as the host means 
ol making myself known to the English constituencies, 
and of securing a better chance and choice for the next 
opportunity. That I could not expect to get in at a 
) 'i h, which even an Englishman was rarely able to 
do except under particularly favourable circumstances. 

I took the advice and selected Holborn out of throe 
offer , I lv • ‘voceivod. ] thus not only got experience 
an English con tost, but it also satisfied mo as to 
what prospects an Indian had of receiving fair and 
oven generous treatment at the 1. uda of English electors 
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'Iho elections clearly showed mo that a suitable Indian 
candidate has as good a chance as any Englishman, or 
oven some advantage over an Englishman, for there is a 
general and genuine desire among English electors to 
give to India any help in their power. (Cheers), l h a d 
only nine days of work from my first meeting at the 
llolborn Town Hall, and somotimes I had to attend two 
or three meetings on the same day. The meetings 
wore as enthusiastic and cordial in reception as one's 
heart could desire* Now, the incident I refer to is this. 
( h canvassing I was able to do but very little. Seine 
liberal electors, who wore opposed to Irish Home Rule 
intended to vote for the conservative candidate, hut to 
evince their sympathy with India, they promised mo to 
abstain from voting altogether. Unknown as I was to 
the I lolborn electors, the exceedingly enthusiastic and 
generous treatment they gavo me,—and nearly two 
thousand of thorn recorded their votes in my favour - 
,uns * be quite enough to satisfy any that the English 
pul)lio to help us to have our own voico in"*he 

f louse of Commons. (Clu'crs). Letters and persona! 
congratulations 1 received from many for what they 
fulled my “plucky contest.” Lord Kipon— (rimrs ).-.... 
wrote to me not to be discouraged, as my wan of 
success was shared by so many other liberals a to 
deprive it of personal character , that it was the circum¬ 
stances of the moment, as it turned out, that \vor!o 1 
specially against mo, and he trusted 1 would be success* 
iul on a future occasion. Now. it was quite true that 
t j tloc P split among the Liberals in the Home 
I! 0 'Question, it was estimated by somo that l had lost 
1U?rU J a thousand votes by the abstention ot Liberal 
^otvrs. In short, with my whole experience at I fob 
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born, of both the manner and events of the contest, 
i am more than over confirmed in my opinion that 
India may fairly expect from the English public just 
and generous treatment. (Cheers). I -have no doubt 
that my friend Mr. Ghose— ( cheers ) —-with his larger 
electioneering experience of two arduous contests, will 
be able to tell you of similar conviction and future 
hopefulness. There is one great advantage achieved by 
these contests, which in itself is an ample return for all 
the trouble—I moan the increasing and earnest interest 
that has been aroused in the English public about 
Indian matters. From everywhere you begin to receive 
expressions of desire to know the truth about India, 
ami invitations come to you to address on Indian 
subjects. The moral effect of those contests is import- 
1 n vain able. (Hear, hear). A letter I received 
f*oin an English friend on tho ovo of my departure for 
India thi Lime fairlv represents the general English 
fuojm . I have met with. Nothin'' would givo him, ho 
greater satisfaction than to see me sitting in the 
Thm n of Oommonj ^(cheers) whoio 1 would aroifAe 
in the English representatives a keen sen so of England’s 
responsibilities, and show them bow to fulfil them 
((■hei rs). For the sake of England and of India alike, 
ho earnestly hoped that I might bo a pioneer of this 
sacred work. My presence in tho House of Commons 
vraM to his mind more important than that of any 
Englishman whom he knew—( cheers )—though that 
,L - iyii _ a good deal. With these few remarks* 
1 once more return to you my most hearty thanks for 
the reception you have given us, and it would be an 
important credential as well as in encouragement in 
our further efforts. (Loud cheer*). 


INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
MEETING. 


[Mr. Dudabhai Naoroji addressed a meet mg held on* 
Sunday, July 1st, 1900, at the United Methodist Free 
Church, Alarkhousc Boad, Walthamstow, in aid of the 
Indian Famine Belief Fund. Air. Peter Trouqhton occu¬ 
pied the Chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said that 
l ad tan famine was a subject of very great interest to all 
FegHshincn, and he was sure they would all gladly wei- 
' ruic some authentic information on the subject. Tl> y 
would therefore ask Air. Dadahh.u Naoroji to start hi. 
perch, right away. (Ap])lduw )\, 

Mr. Dadabhaf Naoroji, who was received with 
ohoera, nai l : 

Mr. Chairman, 1 feel exceedingly pleased at having 
to address so large a meeting of English ladies and 
gentlemen. 1 assure you it is* 1 great consolation t > mo 
that Pnglish people are willing to hear what Indian 
have to say. I win make bold to speak fully and 
heartily, in order that you may know the truth. I 
will take as a text the following true words : 4 ‘ As 
iudia must bo bled.” These words wore delivered by :• 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Salisbury himself, l 
don t mention them as any complaint against Lor i 
Salisbury. On the contrary, T givo him credit for 
sayni ,’4 the truth. I want to impress upon you wh it 




ilieso important; words mean. Let us cloarly understand 
what is meant by bleeding a nation. It is perfectly true 
that when government is carried on people must pay 
uixes. But there is a great difference between taxing 
a people and bleeding a people. You in England pay 
something like fifty shillings, or more now, of taxes per 
head per annum. We in India pay only three to four 
shillings per head per annum. From this you may 
conclude that we must be the most lightly-taxed people 
m the world. That is not the case, however; our 
burden is nearly twice as heavy as yours. Tho taxes 
you pay in this country go from the hands of tho 
tax payors into tho hands of the Government, from 
which they flow back into the country again in various 
shapes, fertilising trade and returning to tho people 
themselves. There is no diminution of your wealth 
your taxes simply change hands. Whatever you give 
ont you must get back. Any deficit means so much 
oss length. Supposing you pay a hundred million 
pound-, every year, and tho Government uses that 
mo ioy in such a way that part only returns to you, 
tho other part going out of the country. In that case 
you aro being bled, part of your life is going away. 
Suppose out of the hundred million pounds only eighty 
million pounds return to you in the shape of salaries, 
commorce, or manufactures. You will have lost t\vont> 
million pounds. Next year you will be so much the 
weaker and so on each year. This is the difference 
} ^woon taxing people and bleeding people. Suppose a 
'•ody of Frenchman were your rulers, and that out 
ot too hundred million pound: of taxes they took ton 
fo twenty million pounds each year, you would then 
"0 said to he blooding. The nation would then ho 
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losing a portion of its life. How is India bled ? I sup¬ 
posed your own case with Frenchmen as your rulers. 
We Indians are governed by you. You manage our ex¬ 
penditure and our taxes in such a way that while we 
pay a hundred million pounds of taxation this hundred 
million never returns to us intact. Only about eighty 
million returns to iis. There is a continual bleeding of 
about twenty millions annually from the revenues. 
Ever since you obtained territorial jurisdiction and 
power in India, in tbo middle of the last century, Eng¬ 
lishmen and other Europeans that went to India have 
treated that country in the most oppressive way. I 
will quote a fow T words of the Court of Directors at the 
time to how this. “ The vast fortunes acquired in the 
inland trade have been obtained by the most oppressive 
conduct that ever was known in any country or age.” 
Tho most oppressive means were adopted in order to 
bring away from the country enormous quantities of 
wealth How was the Indian Empire obtained by you 
It has boon generally said that you havo won k by the 
sword, and that you will keep it by the sword. The 
people who say this do not know what they iuv talking 
about. They also forget that you may loso “it bv 
force.” You have not won the Indian Empire by t] o 
sword. During these hundred and fifty years you have 
rs by which this great Empire h 
built lip ; it has cost hundreds of millions of money. 
Have you paid a single farthing of it k ou hav' made 
tho Indians pay every farthing. You have formed this 
great British Empire at our expense, and you will he n 
what reward wo have received from you. Tho Euro¬ 
pean army in India at any time was comparatively 
iubbrnnioum. In the time of the Indian Mutiny you 
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had only forty thousand troops there. It was the two 
hundred thousand Indian troops that shed their blood 
and fought your battles and that gave you this magni¬ 
ficent Empire. It is at India’s cost and blood that this 
Empire has been formed and maintained up to the 
present day. It is in con^quenee of the tremendous* 
cost of these wars and because of the millions on 
millions you draw from us year by year that India is so 
completely exhausted and bled. It is no wonder that 
the time has come when India is bleeding to doath 
You have brought India to this condition by the constant 
drain upon the wealth of that country. 'I ask anyone 
ol you whether it is possible for any nation on the face' 
of the earth to live under these conditions. Take your 
own nation. If you were subjected to such a process 
of exhaustion f 0 r years, you would come down your¬ 
selves to the condition in which India now finds herself. 

I low then is this drain made ? You impose upon us an 
immense European military and civil service, you draw 
from us a heavy taxation. But in the disbursement and 
the disposal of that taxation we have not the slightest 
voice. I ask auyone bore to stand up and say that ho 
would he satisfied if, having to pay a heavy taxation, 
lie had no voice in the government of the country. 
Wo have not the slightest voice. Tiie Indian Govern¬ 
ment arc the masters of ail our resources, and they 
mny do what they like with thorn. \Yo have simply 
to submit and be bled. T hope I have made it quite 
clear to you, that the words of Lord Salisbury which I 
ha\o quoted ure most significant : that the words are 
tine uid most appropriate when applied to India. It is 
Mu' principle on which the system of British govern- 
men- has been carried on during these 150 vonrs 
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* has been the consequence ? I shall again quote from 
Lord Salisbury. Ho says: “ That as India must bo bled 
tho lancet should be directed to the parts where tho 
blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not to thoso 
parts already feeble from tlifc want of it. ’ Lord Salis¬ 


bury declared that the agricultural population, the largest 
portion of the population of India, was feeble from tho 
want of blood. This was said twenty--five year ago ; and 
that blood has been more and more drawn upon during 
the past quarter of a century. The result is that they 
have been bled to death : and why ? A large proportion 
of our resources and wealth is clean carried away never 
to return to us. That is tho process of bleoding. Lord 
Salisbury himself saysSo much of tho revenue is 
exported without a direct equivalent.” I ask any one 
of you whether there is any groat mystery in those dire 
•famines and plagues? No other country, exhausted as 
India has boon, exhausted by an evil system of Govern¬ 
ment,- would have stood it half the time. It is extra¬ 
ordinary that the loyalty of the Indians who are bled by 
you is still so great. Tho reason of it is that among tlio 
Hindus it is one of their most cherished and religious 
duties that they should give obedience and loyalty to tho 
powers that govern thorn. And they have been loyal to 
that sentiment, and you have derived the benfjit of it. 
It is a true and genuino loyalty. But do not expect 
that that loyalty cannot fail, that it will continue in tho 


sime condition in which it is at the present time. It is 
for tho British to rouse themselves aud to open then 


minds, and to think whether they are doing their dut y 
lu lia. Tho theory maintained by statesmen L that 
India is governed for the benefit of India. They say 
that they do not derive any benefit from the taxation. 
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' this is erroneous. The reality is that India, up to 
lie present, day, has been governed so as to bring about 
Idio impoverishment of the people. I ask you whether 
,; h^ is to continue. Is it necessary that, for your bene- 
dt, wo must be destroyed ?■ 'Is it a natural consequence, 
h it a necessary consequence? Not at all. If it were 
British Rulo and not un-British Rule which governed us 
England whould p be benefited ten times more than it is* 
.Cheers). You could benefit yourselves a great deal 
more than you are doing if your Executive Government 
md not persist in their evil system, by which you derive 
;ome benefit, but by which we are destroyed. I say lot 
the British public thoroughly understand this question, 
that by destroying us you will ultimately destroy your¬ 
selves. Mr. Bright knew this, and this is an extract 
irom one of his speeches. He said, or to the effect: By 
all means seek your own benefit and your own good in ' 
connection with India ; but you cannot derive any good 
except by doing good to India. If you do good to India 
you will do good to yourselves. He said there were two 
ways of doing good to yourselves, either by plunder or 
by trade. And he raid he would prefer trade. Now, 

1 will explain how it would benefit you. At the pre¬ 
sent tirno you are exporting to the whole world some- 
• meg blip three hundred millions worth of your produce 
a year. Here is a country under your control with a 
Population of three hunderod millions of human souls 
no savages of Africa. Here i India, with'a perfectly 
■ L larte entirely under your control, and what do you 
if ° Ut g | 101 ' Only eighteen pence por year per head. 

V ‘ cou ll send goods to the oxtent of £1 per head 
jc annum India would bo a market for your whole 
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immense wealth from India besides benefiting the 
people. I say that if the British public do not rouse 
themselves the blood of every man that dies there will 
lie on their head. You may prosper for a time, but- 
a time must come when you must suffer the retribution 
that comes from this evil system of government. Whufc 
1 quoted to you from Lord Salisbury explains the real 
condition of India. It is not the first time that English 
statesmen have declared this as absolutely as Lord Sails 
bury has done. During the whole century Englishmen 
and statesmen of conscience and thought have time after 
time declared the same thing, that India is being exhaust¬ 
ed and drained, and that India must ultimately die. 
Our misery is owing to this exhaustion. You are drawing 
year by year thirty millions of our wealth from u^ 
in various ways. .The Qo\ ernment of India’s resources 
simply mean that the Government is despotic and that it 
can put any tax it chooses on the people. Is it too much 
!o ask that when we are reduced by famine and plague 
you should pay for these dire calamities ? You arc 
bound in justice and in common duty to humanity to 
pay the cost of those dire calamities with which wo arc 
afflicted. I will conclude with Lord Salisbury’s other 
true words : “ Injustice will bring down the mightios to 
ruin,” (Great applause.) 
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THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


[J/r. Dadabhai Naoroji delivered the follow ivy 
address on the “ Condition of India ” at Toynbee Hall, 
Commercial Street\ Whitechapel, E., on Thursday night, 
January 31,1901 . Mr. R. D. S. Tanner was in the Chair. \ 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoraji, who was cordially received, 
said Mr. Chairman and Gentlomon, I feel very much 
obliged for having been invited to address this audience. 
Our subject is “ India,” but so large a subject cannot 
lie dealt with in more than a passing mannor in the time 
at our disposal. 1 will, howevet, try to put before you, 
in a,s brief a form as possible', some idea of the relations 
which oKist botweon England and India. I think my 
best plan would be to try and striko a sort of balance 
between the good and evil influences of England in India, 
and let you understand)really what your duty is towards 
India. One thing has boon over and over again admittod 
and was last admitted by Lord Curzon when he went 
out that India is tho pivot of the British Empire. , If 
India is lost to the British Empire tho suu of the British 
Empire will ho set. The question is whether tho respon¬ 
sibility devolving upon you on account of this is realised 
>" you. Beginning at the benoHts which India lias 
“ived, wo aro grateful for a good many things. In 
wwher days there was infaulicide, but English character, 
, n f , ® n Nation and English humanity caused nu 

cm, o >0 pufc to this, and also to tho practico of 
'urning widows with their dead husband,;. By means 
o 1 j >ou have earned the blessing of many 
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thousands of those wlio have escaped death. Then there 
Vvore gangs of people whose whole business it was to 
rob other people ; you put down those gangs and are, 
therefore, entitled to our gratitude. If there is one 
• thing more than another for which Indians are jj grateful 
•*t is for the education- you gave them, which enabled 
them to understand their position. Then naturally 
follow your other institutions—namely, free speech and 
i free Press, You have heard of the Indian National 
Congress; at this Congress Indians from ono end of 
India to the other meet together to discuss their political 
condition, to communicate with each other, and beconiu 
as it were, a united nation, f This National Congress i-* 
naturally the outcome oi the education and free speech 
which British rulers have given us: the result is that 
voy have created a factor by means of this education 
which has, up to this time, strengthened your power 
immensely in India. Before you gave them education 
Indians never understood what sort of people you really 
n W6re * they knew you were foreigners, and the treat 
ment that thejMiad received at your hands leg them to 
hate you, and if they had remained of the same mind 
would not have remained in India. This factor of 
education having eonio into play Indians aspired to 
i i )ec °nio British citizens, and, in order to do so, they 
became your loyal and staunch supporters. The Con- 


fir°s3 has for its object to make you understand you.* 
deficiencies in government, the redress of which would 
nr ko India a hies,sin;-, to you, and make PngJand a 
leasing to us, which it is not, unfortunately, at presc 
I now eomo bo what you consider the highest claim you 
h t\e upon om gratitude, and that is, you have given m 
security of life and property But your government in 
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hulia instead of securing our life and property L ac 
dually producing a result the e>:act reverse, p And this is 
sviiat you have to understand clearly. The difficulty of 
Indians in addressing you is this, that we have to make 
you unlearn a great deal of nonsense which has been 
put into your heads by the misleading statements of the 
Anglo-Indian press. The way you secure life and pro¬ 
perty is by protecting it from open violence by anybody 
else, taking care that you yourselves should take away 
that property. {Laughter.) The security of life, were it 
not a tragic suoject, would be a very funny one. Look 
al the millions that are suffering day by day, year aftei 
year, even in yoar3 of good harvest. Seven-eighths ol 
nine-tenths of the people do not know what it is to have 
a full meal in a day. {Ilcur, hear.) And it is only when 
famine comes that your eye- are opened, dndayou begin 
to sympathise with us, and wonder how those famines 
come about. It is the Englishmen that go out to India 
that are in a sense the cause of these miseries. They 
g-j to India to benefit themselves. They are not the 
proper people to give the reasons for our misery. The 
greatest blessing that wo thought had been host owed 
upon us by Britain was contained in tlio Act of 1883 
to which we cling even in tho face of every violation of 
that blousing. So long as wo have tho hope that that 
blowing will become a reality some day we shall be 
eiosi. desirous of keeping up the connection with Eng- 
greatest blessing is the be?>t indication of 
yoi:i higher civilisation of to-day. The English have 
n :C ' 1 M1 a lvanoe in tho civilisation of humanity, tj The 
nf ' , "' A d.stinotly laid down in 1833 was that the Indiana 
• oro to be treated alike with tho English, without din 
tiuetb n of race or creed, {near, iuar.) You may well 
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be proud of that Act, but it was never carried out. 
Then the Mutiny took place, and you were the cause 
of it. After the Mutiny was put down you again em¬ 
phatically laid down that the Indian people Nvore to bo 
treated exactly like the British people, and there was 
to bo no difference whatever in the employment of 
Indians and of Englishmen in the service of the Crown. 
Those two documents have been confirmed twice since, 
once on the occasion of the Queen assuming the title of 
Empress, and again on the occasion of the Jubilee. 
These are the documents—our charter—-the hope and 
anchor upon^which we depend and for which you ?an 
claim the greatest credit. The proclamation has been 
made before the world, praying God to bless it, and pray¬ 
ing that our servants, the Executive to whom you trust 
the government, should carry out the wishes of the 
Sovereign, that is to say, of the people. As far as the 
policy laid down by the British pooplo was concerned 
it is as good | as we can ever desire. This promise, pled¬ 
ged by you in the most solemn mannor possible, has 
been a dead letter over since. The result is tho destruc¬ 
tion of our own interests, and it wiil bo tho suicide of 
yours. The violation of those promises has produced 
theses results to us: First of all, the ‘bleeding” which 
is carried on means impoverishment to us—the poorest 
people on the facejfof the earth—with all the dire, cala 
mitous conseejuonces of famines, pestilences and destruc ¬ 
tion. It is hut the result of what you claim as the best 
tiding that you have conferred upon us—security of life 
and property starvation, as I have told you, from one 
}ear s end to another year’s end of seven-eighths of tho 
population of the country, and something worse, in rddi 
lion to the “ bleeding ” that is carried on by the officials* 
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a system of government. To you, to England, the 
violation of these great pledges carries with it a certain 
amount of pecuniary benefit, and that is the only thing 
the ^Executive ever think of. j But you must remember 
that the first consequence of such government is dis¬ 
honour to your name. You inflict injustice upon us in 
a manner most dishonourable and discreditable to your¬ 
selves j! by this mode of government you are losing a 
great material benefit which you would otherwise obtain, 
1 will try to explain to you these points in as brief a 
manner as possible : bub especially I would beg leave to 
draw attention to the great loss to the mass of the peo¬ 
ple of this country, which would otherwise have accrued 


bo them. The best way I can put this before you is by 
gu iiig you a comparison between two parts|of the British 
Empire, Australia is at present before all of U3. The 
Australian Commonwealth was formed on the first day 
of the first year of this century. The Australians have 
boon Increasing in prosperity by leaps and bounds. At 
the same time India, under this same rule, under the ad¬ 
ministration of men who are described and praised as the 
highest, tiro most cultivated, and tho most capable ad¬ 


ministrators of the present time—and also tho most highly 
paid—is suffering from the direst famines and in the 
poorest country in the world. Let us consider Australia 
first. While in 1891 the population of Australia was 
four millions, the population of British India was two 
hundred and twonty-one millions, and of all India two 
bund rod and eighty seven millions. Now these four 
millions of Australians are paying a revenue for tho 
; overnmonfc of their country amounting to nearly .CB 


P rr head pur annum. They can give this and are pros¬ 
perous, and will go on increasing in prosperity, wi'h a 


misty,. 
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great future before them. What is India capable of 
doing ? India can give at present, under groat pressure, 
scarcely eight shillings per head per annum. You know 
that Australia lias “ protection ” against you, and not¬ 
withstanding the “door” being shut against you, you 
are able to send to Australia British and Irish products, 
the result of your labour, to the extent of £25,500,000 ; 
that is to say, something like seven pounds’worth per 
head per annum. You do not send to India more than 
£30,000,000 altogether. That is to say, while you are 
sending something like seven pounds per hoad per 
annum to Australia, you do not send half-a-crown's 
worth of your British and Irish produce per head 
per annum to India. Ask yourselves this question. 
What is the result ? Why should you not derive good 
substantial profits from a commercial connexion v/ith 
India ? The reason is simple. The people are so im¬ 
poverished tb^t they cannot buy your goods. Had 
your Government been such as to allow India to 


become prosperous, and to be able to buy your goods, 
let alono at the rate of seven, six, or five pounds per 


hoad—if India was allowed to enjoy its own resources 
and to buy from you one or two pounds worth of your 
produce, what do you think you would end to India ° 
Why, if you sent one pound’s worth of produce per 
hoad to India, you would send as much there as \ uu 
now send to the whole world. You have to deal with a 
people who belong a- it were to the same race, who 
possess the same intelligence and same civilisation, and 
who can enjoy your good things as much atf tho Austra¬ 
lians or anybody else. And if you could send one 
pound’s worth to them per head you need not go and 
massacre savages in order to got new nuirket 3 ( liter.) 
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is mass of the peoplo here do not understand what ;» 
great benefit there is for them in their connexion with 
India, if they would only do their duty, apd compel 
their servants, the Executive, to fulfil the solemn plodgos 
that the British nation has given to India. What I 
say, therefore, to you is that one of the consequences of 
the present system of government is an immense loss to 
yourselves. As it is at present, you are gaining a cer¬ 
tain amount of benefit. 'Sou are “ bleeding " the people, 
and drawing from their country something like thirty 
or forty millions a year. Ask yourselves, would you, 
Bubmit to such a state of things in this country for a 
single week ? And yet you allow a system of govern¬ 
ment which has produced this disastrous result to 
continue. \ou cannot obtain a farthing from Australia 
unless they choose to give it to you. In the last cen- 

prossed tlle people of Bengal to such an extont 
that Macaulay said that the English were demons as 
compared with tho Indians as men, that the English 
were wolves as compared with the Indians as sheep. 
Ilundrods of millions of India’s wealth have been spent to 
form your British Indian Empire. Not only that but 
you have taken away from India all these years millions 
of its wealth. . Tho result is obvious. You have become 
one of tho richest countries in tho world, and you 
h»vo to thank India for it. And wo have become 
the poorest country in the world. We are obliged to 
pay each year a vast amount of wealth which you need 
■>r the salaries of, and the giving of benefits to, your 
military and civil servants. Not once, not twice, not ten 
times, and the aitlictiou is not over—but always. What 
something like throe millions at the beginning of 
tho century has increased now to a tax of thirty or 
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forty millions. You would prosper by trading with us 
if you would only leave us alone instead of plundering 
us. Your plundering will be disastrous. If you would 
allow us to prosper so that we might be able to purchase 
one or two pounds’ worth of your produce per head, 
there would be no idle working classes in this country. 

It is a matter of tho utmost importance for the working 
classes of England. If the connexion between England 
and India is to be a blessing to both, then consider 
what your duty and responsibility is as citizens of this 
great Empire. {Applause.) 
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THE CAUSE AND CURE OF FAMINE. 


[The following speech ivas delivered by Mr. Dudabhai 
Naoroji at the pulpit of the Free Church , Croydon , on 
Sunday the 31 st April , 1901.J 

Mr. Naoroji, after expressing bis gratitude for 
being invited to speal;, and alluding to the sanctity of 
tho placo, said :—You have tately beard tbe result of 
the Consus in India, and what an awful result it is. 
\\ lion you are told that something like 30 millions of 
peoplo that ought to have been in India are not 
there, does it not disclose an awful stato of things, 
sufficiently alarming'to make one think and ponder over 
it t Our close connexion, tho many tios tlmt bind u:. 
must make you ask the question : Why is it that after 
lhO yoara of British Rule, carried on by an odiuiuiuU-u. 
fion whose efficiency has been laudod up to the skies, 
but whoso oxpensivenoss has boon grinding down tho 
people to the dust, tho result of that British Rule should 
bo such aajwe see at tho beginning of tho twentieth 
century ? Tho cause is not far to seek. We believed 
that under a nation which was renowned for its justice, 
honour and philanthropy, we would bo bettor off than 
was possiblo under an Asiatic despotism. But our he 
iad beon ru deiy dispelled. Unfortunately, from tho 
very earliest times, the action of Britain in India had 
boon based upon greed. I would not dwell longer on this 
put, of the subject at present, as it would not redound 
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to the credit of the British name. I would first rather 
say a few words on some of the great benefits that tho 
British Rule has conferred on us. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, ail the benefit that 
we have derived from the British connexion is from a 
study of tho British character. The institutions which 
youVhavo taken with you and introduced into our 
country would have borne golden fruits, and we should 

have l eaped all the bonoiits as you havo been doing hero ; 

but to our misfortune we have been denied every bit of 
this good result. The system of government that has 
been dopted in that country is the root of all our mis¬ 
fortune and makes completely nugatory your best eiTorts 
to furthor somo jof our highest welfare. Among tho 
benefits of the British Rule, if there is one thing moro 
than another for which Indians are grateful, it is tho 
education you have been giving them. It has enabled 
mo to come hero and to make known to you what my 

countrymen want mu to toll you. It has laid tho 

foundation of that structure which would one day ho 
known to tho ijworld as united India It has wiped oil 
the first dividing line that kopt Indians apart from one 
another. Formerly there was not a common language, 
no common vohicle of thought. Tho Bombay man did 
not understand a Bengal man, and a Funjabee was as 
unintelligible to a Madrasee as if lie belobged to another 
country. But now English was the common language. 
All Indians now understand one another and freely/ 
interchange their ideas and viow3 as to whether their 
common country has one hope, one fear, one aim, one 
future.^ 

You havo, 1 ilaro say, hoard of the Indian National 
Congress. At this Congress Indians from one oral of 
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oho country to the other meet together to discuss their 
political condition, to communicate with each other and 
become as it were a united nation. The Indian 
National Congress is thdjrecognized exponent of educa¬ 
ted India. If India had been heterogeneous before, the 
Congress is the proof that it is advancing rapidly 
towards homogeneity. It was the education that you are 
giving us that first demolished the dividing lino that 
separated us from one another and is now welding us 
together into a nation. The Indians now stand up to 
tell you where your rule has been defective. It is our' 
duty to tell you so, for the welfare of us both depends 
upon a clearer and truer knowledge of that fact. 

ihe Civil Service of India which constitutes the 
Jl \ l1 P° rtl °u of the administrative machinery, and to 
which belong merijof eminent talents and character, is 
anything but a blessing to us. The very abilities of 
t lose men, as I will show you later on, are in the way of 
the progress and prosperity of the people. It is a most 
melancholy fact that after 150 years of connexion, after, 
hoing governed by men of such ability and integrity, the 
evil system of government that has been imposed on us 
should nullify your best efforts for our well-being and 
bring your great possession to bankruptcy and ruin. 

1 may warn you that 1 am not saying anything 
aboiifc the Native States. I only want to speak about 
British India, namely, that part of India which is 
undor your direct control. During the middlo of the 
oightouDth century when the English had the revenue 
administration under the Native rulers of the day* 
rom the very commencement of the connexion between 
Lnd .•?!(] India the system of Government adopted 
m bo0u oae greed and injustice. Those who wont 
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there went with the sole object of making fortunes, 
and so long as they accomplished that they cared 
little what occurred to tbo people. The hard words 
with which I have characterised the early British 
Buie are not mine. They were the words of the) 
honourable Englishmen and Anglo-Indians who, for 
years, had been crying in thd wilderness against the 
system under which India was ruled. In the last 
century the Court of Directors themselves and the 
Governor-General of the day wrote despatches in which 
they described acts of the grossest corruption and 
oppression, and abominations of every kind which were 
inflicted upon the poor Indian. Such cruelty towards 
the governed, and such corruption on the part of the Gov¬ 
ernor, as recorded in one of their minutes of those days, 
have been unknown in any country or at any age. 

These enormities gradually led to a careful con¬ 
sideration of the question of the policy which should 
guide the British in India. And it was then also 
that draining away of the wealth of India into Eng¬ 
land began, which has not only not ceased, but nas 
increasedlwith increasing years, wiping off millions at a 
time, with an ever-increasing frequency. The drought 
was not the real cause o r the famine in these days, for 
if the people had no food in one place and they had 
money, they could buy what they wanted from else¬ 
where. 5 This question of famines was for that reason 
becoming ono of the burning questions of India and 
England, mid it would grow>\one day into the biggest 
domestic question of the timo and would be the para¬ 
mount question of the groat British Empire. With 
India England must stand or fall. J would give you ray 
authority for the statement, tt was Lord Oui-on—the 



nobleman who was now ruling India as Viceroy for 
England—Lord Curzon had said: “If we lose our 
Colonies it does not matter, but if we lose India)the sun of 
the British Empire will be for over set.” No truer words 
• *eie e\er uttered. AVithout India England would be a 
tiiird or fourth rate power. And this gradual deteriora¬ 
tion ol the country, now almost bordering on destruction, 
*w; .5 noticed very soon after the British took India, There 
was a survey made of the country for nine years, from 
to 1816. The reports lay buried in tithe archives; 
°f the India House for a long time till they were 
unearthed by Mr. Montgomery Martin, who, in the 
course of a review of the reports, says, “ It is impossible 
to avoid remarking two facts as peculiarly striking, first, 
the richness of the country surveyed ; and second, the 
povoity of its inhabitants.” Against this continuous 
' r tm which has now all but deprived India of its life 
blood he raised/ his warning voice in the early yeai 
the last century. He said : “ The annual drain of three 
millions on British India has amounted in 30 years at 
^ per cent, (tho usual Indian rate) compound interest 
to the enormous sum of 723 millions So constant and 
accumulating a drain oven in England would soon, 
impoverish her. How severe then must he its effect on 
Lulu, whore the wages of a labourer are from two pence 
‘ ° mee pence a day! 

The drain which at the boginning of the century was 
three inulions now amounts to over 30 millions a year. 
Mahmood Ghuzni, who invaded and plundered India 18 
tunc , as historian say, could not make his wholo booty 
> heavy a-> you- tako away in a single year; and, what is 
I,M ' rc3 ’ fel]U wound on India inflicted by him came to an 
ond aftu the 1.8th -troko, *vhilo your strokes and tho 



bleeding from tliem never end. Whether we live or die, 
IIO millions worth of produce must be annually carried 
away from this country with the regularity of the sea¬ 
sons. Heavy as the lino was which Germany indicted 
upon Franco in the last Franco-German war, once she 
money was counted down Franco was sot at liberty to 
recoup herself. But in our case the bleeding never ceases. 
How was India treated even in the.la3t famine ? Eighty- 
five millions of people wore affected by the famine 
directly, and many more were indirectly alfocted by it. 
Yet they were being called upon to find two hundred 
millions of rupees yearly to pay the salaries, pensions, 
etc., of the European officials, military or civil, before 
they could have for tboir own enjoyment a single far¬ 
thing oi their own produce. And if they only took the 
trouble to make the calculation it would b9 discovered 
that India had had to pay thousands of millions for 
this purpose already. Was it to bo wondered at then 
that India was falling and that the famines were be¬ 
coming worse each time they recurred? The fact was 
that now-a-days the slighest touch of drought nece^sai ily 
caused a famine, because the resources of the country 
had boon so seriously exhausted. It was only when a 
famino took place that any interest was excited in this 
country in India. As a matter of fact there was a 
chronic state of famine in India of which the people of 
this country knew nothing. And even in years of 
average prosperity and average crops scores of millions 
of Indians had to live on starvation diet, and did not 
know what it was to have ft full ruoal from year's end 
to year’s end. It was only when a crisis like the 
proaont one was developed that the Government was 
forced to inters one, and to try to save the live • of tho 
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dying people by taxing those very people. The condi¬ 
tion of India was an impoverished condition of' the 
worst possible character, and one could hardly realise 
the poverty and misery in which scores of millions of 
Indians lived. But if England were placed under a 
similar system of government, would its condition bo 
any better ? No ! even England, wealthy as she is, 
could not long stand the crushing tribute of a foreign 
yoke which, because we are a conquered nation, we are 
forced to pay. Suppose the French took this country, 
idled up a ii the higher posts, both civil and military, 
with their own people, brought French capital to 
develop our industries, carried away with them all the 
profit of their investments, leaving to the natives of this 
country nothing more than the wages given to mere 
manual labourers; suppose that, in addition to that, 
pa y a tribute (in deed though not in namo) 
0 ' milil0ns sterling every year to France ; why, even 
aou, wealthy as you are, would be soon reduced to the 
wretchedness of our want and woe, to be periodically dc 
c i TJ ‘ ky plague and famine and disease as we are. 

Now, put yourselves in our place and judge whether we 
u e British subjects or British helots. Our misfortune 
is that our Anglo-Indian rulers do not understand our 
pout ion. Even Ford Curzon, our Viceroy, said tl.o 
othe. day, in the course of his speech at the Kolar 
flold Fields, that we ought to be very grateful to the 

h people for developing these mining industries. 
But those millions of the Kolar Gold Fields belong to the 
Brit,i b h capitalist, who is simply exploiting our land and 
woalth. our :,] ,ro being that ot the hawor of wood and 
drawer of wUor. 

How was the Indian Empire obtained by >ou ? H 
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has been generally said that you have won it by the 
sword, and that you will keep it by the sword. You 
have not won the Indian Empire by the sword. During 
these hundred and fifty years you have carried on wars 
by which this great Empire has been built up : it ha& 
cost hundreds of millions of money. Have you paid a 
single farthing of it ? You have made the Indians pay 
every farthing. You have formed this great British 
Empire at our expense, and you hear what reward 
we havo received from you. The European army 
in India at any time was comparatively insignificant. 
In the time of the Indian Mutiny you had only forty 
thou and troops there. It was the two hundred 
thousand Indian troops that shed their blood and 
fought your battles and that gave you this magnificont 
Empire, It is at India’s cqpt and blood that this 
Empire has been formed and maintained up to the 
present day. It- is in consequence of the tremendous 
cost of these wars and because of the millions on 
millions you draw from us year hv year that India is so 
completely exhausted and bled. It is no wonder that 
the time has come when India is bleeding to death. 
You have brought India to this condition by the 
constant drain upon the wealth of that country. \ 1 ask 
anyone of you whether it is possible for any nation on 
the face of the earth to live uuder those conditions. 

. Do nob believe me as gospel. Study for yourself : 
study whether what I have stated is right, and, thou, 
whether the result is logical. And the result, as i e- 
voaled by the last cen us, is that thirty millions of 
human beings are not whore they ought to havo boon 
But in ?pite of such a gloomy outlook I do not despair. 
I believe in the inherent notions of justice and hum inifcy 
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of tho British people. It is that faith which has 
hitherto sustained me in my lifelong work. In tho 
name of justice and humanity then, I ask you why wo 
to-day, instead of being prosperous as you are, are tho 
poorest and most miserable people on the surface of tho 
earth. Like India, Australia is a jjart of the British 
Empire, and, unlike it, prosperous. Why is it that 
one part of the Empire should bo so prosperous and 
tho other dwindle down and decay ? Our lot is worse 
even than that of the slaves in America, in old clays, for 
the masters had au interest in keeping them alivo, if 
only they had a money value. But if an Indian died, 
or if a million died, there was another or there were 
a million others ready to take his or their places 
and to bo the slaves of tho British officials in thoir 
turn. Who was responsible for all this? You ro- 
ply, What more can wo do ? We have declared 
that India shall bo governed upon righteous lines.” 
Vos, hut your servants have not obeyed your instruc¬ 
tions, and theirs was the responsibility, and upon 
tiici; heads war tho blood of tho millions who were 


starving year by year. 

The principle and policy that you laid down for the 
government of India is contained in the Act of IH33, 
whv h wo reckon as our Magna Charta. Thore is one 
chinro in if which admits us to full equality with you 
m the government of our country. Referring to this 
'E'lay one of the men who were responsible for pacing 
this Act, Lord Macaulay, said ’—“ I allude to that wise** 
that honoheonfc, that noble clause which enacts that no 
• • uve of our Indian Empire shall by reason of his 
colour, his dt cont, or his religion, be incapable of hold- 
iri;; office. This generous promise which hold out hopes 
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of equal employment to all, which did away with dis¬ 
tinctions of crood and colour, has remained to this day 
a dead lotter. This promise was repeated over and over 
again. Nothing could bo plainer, nothing more solemn, 
klmn the Queen's Proclamation of 1858, when the Crown 
took tho country from tho hands of the East India 
Company, and from which Proclamation I will read to 
you only throe clauses :— 

“We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by (he same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects, and thu.se obligations, by the ble^ing of 
-Almighty God. we -ball f.iithfull> and conscientiously fulfil.” 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our sub¬ 
lets, of whateve r race or creed, be freely and impartially ad¬ 
mitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they mav be 
qualified by their education, ability, and integrity, duh 
charge.” 

“ I” their prosperity will be our strength, in their content¬ 
ment our security, anti in their gratitude our best reward, a n( ] 
may the v*od of all power grant t > us, and to thoae m anfchonrv 
under us, f treugth to carry out these our wishes for the r \i'd 
4) f our people.” 

But nil these promise; and plodgos have remained a 
dead letter to this day. Tho violation of tho promise of 
the Act of 1833 is the first step, tho keeping to this day 
inoperative, tho pledges contained in the Proclamation 
of 185 k is the second step, towards unrighteousness. • 
Indiana are kept out from their share of tho administra¬ 
tion of their own affnirs just as much to-day as befc>ro 
the passing of that Act. Some of the most eminent 
Statesmen hero have drawn your attention to youv 
wroug doing. Mr. Bright pointed out tho gross und 
rank injustice of not holding simultaneous examinations 
L'O'h in Indio and England ; ond in this connexion tho 
late Lord Derby, when Lord Stanloy, once asked in tb.i 
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House of Commons, how they would like to send out 
their children to India for two or three years to qualify 
themselves for, and pass, examination there for employ¬ 
ment here. The highly expensive Military and Civil 
Service which is foisted on our poor land wo can neither 
afford to keep nor do wc need. If the country ever 
rebelled, the hardly thirty thousand civilians dotted 
amongst a hostile horde of about three hundred millions 
would be the first to suffer. The safest policy and the 
truest statesmanship was voiced in our Sovereign’s Pro¬ 
clamation when she said, “ in their contentment will bo 
our security.” While you here lay down in plain and 
unmistakable language the charter that would raise us 
aiJ d endow us with the power, privilege and freedom 
of British citizens, your servants in India make that 
charter a dead letter, dony to us those powers and 
privileges and freedom which you have empowered 
thorn to give to us, and we are made to feel that we are 
not British subjects, but British helots, noro, under 
reasonable conditions, almost every man has a vote ; 
there two hundred and fifty millions of us have not one. 
Our Legislative Council is a farce, worse than a farco. 
It was generally believed that this Council gave to the 
ftulian people something like what they jn Fmgland 
enjoyed in the way of representative government, and 
* h by those means the people of India had some voice 
m their own government. This was simply a romance. 
P 1 " reality was that the Legislative Council was oonsti- 
tu!ud in such a way us to give to the Government a 
complete and positive majority. The three or four 
Indians who had seats upon it might say what they 
liked, but what the Government of India declare! 
wt, to become law did invariably become the law of 
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the country. In this Council tho majority, instead of 
hoing given by the people* was managed and manipulated 
by the Government itself. But matters were oven 
worse than this. The expenditure of the revenues was 
one of the most important points in the political condi¬ 
tion of any country, but in India there was no such 
thing as a Legislative Budget. The representative mem¬ 
bers had no right to propose any Resolution or go to 
any division upon any item concerned in the Budget, 
which was passod simply and solely according to tho 
despotic will of a despotic Government. The natives of 
India had not the slightest voice in the^expenditure of 
the Indian revenues, and tho idea that they had was 
the first delusion on the part of tho voters of England 
°f which they cannot bo disabused too soon. 

But this most solemn farce of preaching and pro¬ 
claiming the most righteous Government for us, and at 
t^o same time not restraining your servants from practi¬ 
cing what is exactly the contrary, is not confined to our 
Legislative Council. The right of our own men to tal*t 
part in the government of their country as soon as by 
thoir character and education they should give ovidonce 
of their fitnoss to do so, has been repeatedly granted by 
tho British public and Parliament, but it has as ofton 
been defiantly denied to us by your disobedient servants 
hi India. One of the means by which this boon could 
he given ub was by holding examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service simultaneously iu India and in England. 
But this privilege, though recommended for the last timo 
by a Resolution of the House of Commons so r'ouently 
ns is >et denied to us. As early as I 860 a Com¬ 

mission made up of five Members of tho Council of the 
Secretary of State wa° appointed to consider this ques- 
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fcion of simultaneous examinations, and this is what 
•they said :— 

Practically the Indians are excluded. The law declares 
T hem eligible* but the difficulties opposed to a Native leaving 
India and residing in England tor a time arc so great, that, as 
a general rule, it is almost impossible tor a Native successlull. 
to compete at tho periodical examinations held in England. 
Word this inequality removed, we should no longer be exposed 
to the charge of keeping promise to the ear and breaking it to 
the hope. 

1 will give only one more opinion of a former 
Governor-General, the representative of his Sovereign in 
India. Lord Lylton, referring to this same question of 
holding simultaneous examinations, said in a confiden¬ 
tial minute:— 

Tbo Act of Parliament is so undefined, and indefinite obli¬ 
gations on I/he part of the Government of India towards its 
Native .sul>jt*cts are bo obviously dangerous, that no sooner was 
die Act passed than the Government began to deviso means 
for practically evading the fulfilment of it. Under the terms of 
the Act, which are studied and (aid to heart by that increasing 
• lass of educated Natives whose development the Government 
encourages without being able to satisfy the aspirations ofWt..-. 
'■xUling members, every such Native, if once admitted to 
G ivernmetit employment in posts previously reserved to the 
Covenanted Service, is entitled t<> expect and claim uppoinf- 
JTiiint in the fair course of promotion to the highest post in 
Wo dl !* 

ip . will 1j fulfill d V\ t m 'boose between 

|ji oliibiting them and cheating them; &ud vva have ohosuu the 

lei i / .dfAiiditforwaid coni* e The application lo Natives «.l 

the com petit i \ e i-xammM ion system uh conducted i)i England 
and the recent reduction in the ago at which ‘candidates can 
ruintK'b’ > rn all nmn ddilicruto and transparent subterfuge* 
Inr sinii dying tbo A ( q. and reducing it. to a dead letter. Since 
t mu \rit* ug confidentially. I do not. hesitate to say that both 
’be < rovcrr.numtH of England and India appear to mo up to the 
present mo,rout unable to answer satisfactorily tho charge of 
having taken < very menus in their power of breaking b* the. 
heart the words of prcic'V they bad uttered to tho ear. 

i’von on comparatively lower grounds than that of 
lUf.uice and tiut-h you ought to revise and reform tho 
E'roven p r ent of India. You are a commercial people. 
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What you gain by trading with us, if 1 go into figures, 
that alone will tell you how poor wo are. Australia, with 
about six millions of people, buys about 25 millions worth 
of articles off you per year : while we, with a population 
fifty times over again, hardly manage to buy even thirty 
millions. You sell to us per head of population only 
eighteen pence per year : if we were rich enough (and to 
make us rich or poor ontiroly rests with you) to buy only 
•one pound per head per year, you could have sold to us 
alone 300 millions worth of goods, which is your annual 
trade with the whold of the world. The subject of a 
Native Prince in India is richer than a British subject 
and buy6 more of your goods. Y r ou launch into expen- 
ive wars in South Africa yid elsewhere to create a 
market, while here iu your own Empire you have a 
market? ready on hand, the largest, the most; civilise*!, 
the most thickly peopled portion of that Empire. 

1 now must conclude. I hope this cruel ia-rco, the 
present system of Government which is at the root of all 
our ovii and suffering, should for your Bakes, for the sake 
of justice and humanity, he radically ehangod. The edu¬ 
cated classes at homo tire throwing in their whole weight 
on the aide of the continuance of our nonunion. 
Tjda aomjoadori Is a blessing to us if yon would only 
i hat it be mode, us you intended your servants to make 
it, a blessing to us; ponder over it, think wlmt is 
your duty, and porforn that duty. 


BRITISH DEMOCRACY AND INDIA. 


[-4 meeting was held at the North Lambeth Liberal 
Cl ib ok Thursday evening , July 4, 1901, at which Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji delivered the following address on 
British Democracy and India.” The chair was taken 
at nir^c o'clock by Colonel Ford.] 

Mr. Naorop, who was cordially received, said :— 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 1 feel very great 
pleic-ure iu being permitted to address you to-night. I 
propose at Iho outset to explain to you what the condi 
tion of India is in order that you may the'better under¬ 
stand the relations which exist between that country and 
England. In the first place, I will tell you what has 
boon repeatedly laid down as the policy to bo pursued to 
wards India. In 1833, this policy was definitely decided 
and embodied in an Act of Parliament, and it was a 
policy of justice and righteousness. It provided that no 
Native of India, nor any natural-horn subject of His 
Tdujo fcy resident there’s, should by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, or an> of thorn, bo dis- 
ahlod from holding any place, office, or employment 
under tho Company. That is to say, that ail British 
stihicjctft in India should be treated alike, and merit alone 
ihonld )>ofchQ qualification for employment. Tho Indian 
fiooplb asked nothing more than the fulfilment of this 
policy, hub from that day bo tins no such policy has 
l»o r >n parsued towards India. A similar declaration of 






policy was made in the most solemn manner after the 
Mutiny. The Queen’s Proclamation addressed to India 
at that time in 1858, stated as follows : — 

“ Wo hold ourselves bound to tho Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjocts, and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. „ 

. . And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 

snbjpct:-, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may 
be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duty to 

discharge . When, by the blessing of Providence, 

internal tranquility shall bo restored, it is our earnest desire to 
stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote wor s of 
public utility and improvement, and to administer the govern¬ 
ment for the benefit of all our subjects, resident therein. In 
their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward. And may t he 
God of all power grant to us and to those in authority umli r 
us strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people.” 

Such was the solemn pledge that was made to 
India. But whore is the fulfilment ? The same distinc¬ 
tion of race and crood exists in India now as over 
oxistod. That pledge so solemnly made half a century 
ago has never been carried out. One would have 
thought that their sense of honour would have prompt¬ 
ed the Executive to fulfil this pledge, but such lias not 
been the case. These pledges and declarations o< policy 
have been to us dead letters. {Shame) This then is 
the first thing you have to know. What has boon the 
result* of tho system of government administered in 
India? Tho result has been to bring the country to a 
state of poverty ami misery unknown elsewhere through¬ 
out the world. This result has been accomplished by 
the constant draining of India’s wealth, for, let i f bo 
known that wo have to produce every year something 
•like twenty million pounds by our labour and our 
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produce and hand this over to the English before wo- 
can utilise a single farthing’s worthy ourselves. This 
draining has been going on for years and years with 
over-increasing severity. We are made to pay all tho 
expenditure in connexion with the India Office, and 
every farthing that is required to keep up the Indian 
Army, even though this latter is supported for England’s 
own use in order to maintain her position in the East 
and elsewhere. If you want to maintain your position 
in the East, by all means do so, but do it at your own 
expense. {Hear, hear.) Why should India be charged 
for it? Even if you pay half of the cost of your Indian 
Army we shall bo satisfied and pay the other half our¬ 
selves Every farthing of the cost of the wars by which 
your British-Indian Empire was formed has been paid 
by us, and not only was this the case, but that Empire, 
be it remembered, was secured to you by Indian blood. 
It was Indian soldiers who shed their Mood in the for¬ 
mation of the Indian Empire, and the reward that we 
get is that we are treated as the helots of the British 
people. India is the richest country in the world in 
mineral and other wealth, but owing to the constant 
drain you have put upon ovfr resources, you have 
brought our people to a state of exhaustion and poverty. 
At the beginning of last century the drain on Indian 
produce amounted to about five million pounds per 
atinn n; now, it has increased to -omething like thirty 
million pounds. Each year thirty millions sterling are 
exacted from India without any return in any material 
' ,r (S'/mwa.) Of this tremendous sum, however, 

r 4i goes back to India, but not, mark you, for the 
benefit of the Indian people. It goes back under tho- 
n.i no of British capital, and is used by British capita- 



luLs to extract from the Indian soil its wealth of minerals 
which wealth goes to enrich the English alone. And 
thus India is bled, and has been bled over since the mid* 
die of the eighteenth century. India produces food 
enough for all her needs and to spare. How is it then 
that so many of her people die for want of it ? The reason 
is simple. So exhausted are the people, and so heavily 
has the continued bleeding told upon their resources, 
that they are too poor to purchase fejod, and, therefore, 
there is chronic famine in good years and in bad years. 
Do not think that famines only occur when you in 
England hear of them. You only hear of the very sever¬ 
est of them. One hundred and fifty millions of your 
fellow-subjects do not know what it is to have one full 
meal a day. What would he the position of England if 
she wore left to feed on her own resources ? She does 
not produce a quarter of the food required to feed her 
people. It is only because England is a rich country, 
thanks largely to India, and can, therefore, buy the pro¬ 
duce of other countries that her people are kept from 
starving. Compare this with the condition of India 
She produces more than she requires, and yet through 
their poverty her peoplo are unable to buy food, and 
famine is the consequence as soon is a drought occurs. 
And now we come to the main point of my lecture. f On 
whose shoulders does the responsibility for tho prevent 
miserable condition of things in India rest? It rests on 
fie shoulders of tho British democracy, and I will toll 
you how. One elector in England h:is more voice in tho 
government of his country than the whole of the Indiau 
peoplo ha\o in tho government of their country. In the 
Supreme Legislative Council in India there are only 
four or five Indians, and what power can so few have 
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in that assembly ? The Government} appoint their own 
Executive Council, and it takes care that the few Indian 
members of the Legislative Council have no real voice in 
the management of their own country. A Tax Bill 
comes before the Council, and those Indian member-’ 
have not the slightest power to vote, make a motion, or 
suggest an amendment. If they do not vote for it the 
Government turn round and say, “ look at these Indians ; 
do they think the Government can be carried on with¬ 
out taxation ? They are not fit to govern.” The fact is 
the Tax 3'.ill is brought into the Council only to receive 
its formal sanction. No chance is given for discussion 
or amend . rot. These few Indians have to join 
the other members of the Council in taxing their coun¬ 
trymen, without any voice in the expenditure of that 
taxation. Their power in fact is nil. Economically and 
political] '. India is in the worst possible position. The 
British public^ are responsible for the burdens under 
which India is groaning. The democracy is in power 
in this country, and it should understand something of 
our suffering, because it has'suffered itself. We appeal 
to you to exercise your power in making your Govern¬ 
ment carry out its solemn pledges, if you succeeded in 
doing this, the result would he that the Empire would 
bn strengthened and benefit would be experienced by 
yourselves as well as by India. India does not want to 
Sovr ’ r 1 nr connexion with England, but rather to streng¬ 
then that connexion. I wish to point out that unless 
f ho Inhash nomocracy exercise their power in bringing 
to India a hotter state of things, the* whole responsibility 
for our suffering will lie at their door. I therefore appeal 
to YOU to do your duty and relieve us from the do 
iiblo miseries from which we are suffering. {Cheers), 
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\ The following speech was delivered by Mr. Dado - 
Thai Naoroji at the annual dinner of the London Indian 
Society , 22nd. March, 1*902]. 

} can hardly express in adequate terms what I feel 
at the generous manner in which my health lias been 
proposed and the cordial reception which you have 
given to the toast. 1 feel it very deeply, (Hear, hear). 
Talking of my views towards British Rule I wish to say 
that they have bfcen largely misunderstood. The pith 
of the whole thing is that not only have the British 
people derived groat advantage from India but that the 
profit would have been more than ten times as groat 
had that rule been conducted on the linos of policy laid 
down by Act of Parliament. It is a pity as much for 
England herself as for us that that policy ha.-, not been 
carried out, and that tbo matter has been allowed to 
drift in the old selfish way in which the Government 
was inaugurated in earlier times. When 1 complain, 

I am told sornotimes very forcibly, that the com 
fiexion of Britain with India is beneficial to India 
herself, I admit that it might be, and it is becauso of 
that that I urged over and over again that the con 
nexion should ho put upon a righteous oasis -a basis of 
iustico and liberality. H has been proved by tho fact 
of the coming into existence ot h body like fcbo Indian 
National Congress that tho British connexion might bo 
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mi ^° n iore beneficial, and I believe that if you fail to 
ilireeb the force of that movement into proper channels 
the result will be most disastrous, for it must ultimately 
L ° me collision with British Buie. It does not 
require any groat depth of consideration to see that. It 
has been repeatedly admitted by every statesman of 
consequence that the welfare of India depends upon the 
contentment of the people, and that that contentment 
•cannot exist unless the people feel that British Buie is 
l oiuq them good, is raising their political status, and is 
making them prosperous. (Hear , hear). The fact is 
'! ‘ho the reverse, and it is no use denying that the 
^ boom which has existed in India is one which hus: 
' 0on m0s t foolish ; it has neither increased Indian pros- 
pouty nor raised her political status. If only you could 
make her truly imperial and unitedly in favour of British 
ulo defy a dozen Bussias to touch India or to do the 
slightest harm to the Empire. (Chens). Mr. Caine 
has expressed^ regret that Indian troops were not *ont 
to South Africa. It is quite true you cannot expect to 
maintain a great Empiro unless you use all its imperial 
resources, and among those imperial resources there anr 
,lon ° 10 important and so valuable the rosources of 
India in physical strength ami in military genius and 
c’lir-hiUfey. There you will find that, by a simple stamp 
->f the foot on the ground, you can summon millions of 
,,,ori r °fcdy to fight for the British Empire. We only 
• to be treated as part and parcol of tho Empire, 
nr,< v.-c i< you not to maintain the relationship of 
Ji'a kor over holfll. We want you to base your policy 
on the linos already laid down by Act of Parliament, 
proclaimed by the late Queen, and acknowledged by the 
present Emperor, us the best and truest polio\ towards 
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India for the sake of both countries. Unless that is- 

t 

done the future is not very hopeful. As far as I am 
concerned \ have over expressed my faith in the British 
conscience. As far back as 1^58, when the first political 
movement was started in India* and when associations 
wore formed in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras in 
order to petition Parliament with regard to improve, 
meats necessary to be mado in the Company’s Char¬ 
ter, I oppressed my sincere faith in the Brifci-.h 
people, and said I was convinced that if they would 
only get true information and make themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the realities of India they would fulfil 
thoir duty towarde her. That faith, after all the vicissi¬ 
tudes and disappointments which have marked the I. -1 
half century, I still hold. If wo only do our be*! bo 
. make the British people understand what thoir duty is, 
l vouturo to prophesy that England will have an Empire 
the like of which has never before existed, an Bmp'ro¬ 
of which any nation may well bo proud. (<?/••«;. - - .1 
After all, India is the British Empire. The colonies uro^p 
simply so many sons who have set up establishments of 
thoir own, but who retain theii affection for the mother 
country, but India is an Empire which, if properly 
cultivated, will have a wondrou success. Ml we want 
is that there shall be a true, loyal, and real attachment 
between the people of the two countries. 1 am glad to 
see you young men around mo. 1 and the older men 
who have worked in this movement are passing av. y. 
We began the work, wo hod to grope in dayknoss, but 
wo leave you a great legacy, v. o leave you the advantages 
of the labours of the hundreds of us during the h »; 

50 years. and if you ouly study the problom thoroughly, 
if you spread over the United Kingdom the true merit* 
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and defects o! British Rule you will be doing a great work 
both for your own country and for England. I rejoice 
.’t having had something to do in that direction. 1 
have stuck to my own view that it would be good for 
India if British Rule continues. But it must not be the 
British Rule which has obtained in the past ; it must be 
a rule under which you treat us as brothers, and not as 
helots. (Loud cheer ,v;) 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


[The. following speech was delivered by Mr. Dada- 
Ihai Naoroji at a remarkable < lathering at Westminster 
Palace Hotel which assembled in November 1904, in 
order to give a send off to Sir Henry Cotton on * 
the eve of his departure to India to preside, at the 
Twentieth Indian National Congress at Bombay.] 

The Chairman : I have now to propose fcLio toast of 
the evening to our good guests Sir Henry Cottori and Sir 
William Wedderburn. (Cheers), l may first take the 
opportunity of expressing ou behalf of the Indians here 
our deep regret at the death of Mr, High? avid o{ Co d 
Northbrook. I need not say much about them. Thoro 
aro throe Viceroys who have left their namo impn u ? 
on tho minds of the Indian people with characteristic 
epithets. Those three are Mayo, 41 tho good,’’ North 
brook, “ the just/’ and Ripon, ' Oio righteous.” (Cheers,) 

Two have passed away, but we hope tho i! ivd may 
live long enough to see the realisation of his desires 
for the promotion of the happiness of the people of 
India. (Hear, hear,) Wo aro met together to honour 
our two friends—Sir Henry Cotton and Sir William 
Wedderburn. The question naturally arises : Why is it 
that we Indians ask English gentlemen to go out to 
India—-to preside at the Indian National Congress, 
and to help • it ? .Have we in our ranks no men 
capable of doing tiie work ? Cannot we help ourselvos ? 
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Those questions are natural, anti 'they require an an¬ 
swer. Again it may he asked, what is it that*the 
Indians want, and by what means do they desire to 
accomplish their- end ? I do not propose to describe 
what India wauts in my own words, or in the words of 
any Indian. 1 propose, instead, to give you a few sen 
tances from the writings of an Anglo-Indian whose 
father and grandfather have been in/the service lor over 
bO years, who himself has been over 35 years in the ser- 
v co, and whose son is now in it. I refer to our guest 
Henry Cotton. (Cheers,) He is as patriotic as any 
Englishman can be. He is proud of the service to 
which he belongs, and in his official capacity he h^s 
eurehdly ‘weighed the position of the Indians at the 
prc-e:ifc time. I will read you a few sentences from his 
lately-published book, “ New India/* and they will give 
you an idea of what India wants. He says : “ There can 
ho no doubt that English rule in its present form 
' ,t:mot continue. The leaders of the National move¬ 
ment assume, and assume rightly, that the connexion 

between India and England will not 1)6 snapped. 

H is a sublimer r unction of Imperial dominion to unite 
, the varying races under our sway into' one Empire 
hro dbased upon the people’s will ... to afford scope 
to their political aspirations, and to devote ourselves to 
the poacoful organisation of their political federation 
and autonomous independence as the only basis of our 
ultimate relationship between the two countries.” 
Again, taking another point, Sir Henry Cotton writes 
ot! the drain of taxes from India to England : " Taking 
Mu o (all drain from India to England in various shapes) 
’"to consideration, it :s a moderate computation that 
the annual drafts from India to Great Britain amount 
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to a total of thirty millions . It can never be to 

the advantage of the people of India to remit annually 

these enormous sums to a foreign country . Lord 

Curzon has very forcibly said, in a speech delivered by 
him in November, 1002, at Jaiporo : ‘ there is no specta¬ 
cle which tinds less favour in my eyes, or which 1 have 
done more to discourage, than that of a cluster of Euro¬ 
peans settling down upon a Native State and sucking 
from it the moisture which ought to give sustenance to 
its own people’. ” He adds : “ Lord Curzon lias lost 
sight of the fact that what is true of thb Native States 
is truo of the whole of India. .... The keynote 
of administrative reform is the gradual substitution of 
Indian for European official agency. This is the one 
•end towards which the educated Indians are concen¬ 
trating their otforts. The concession of this demand is 
the only way by which • we can make any pretence of 
..tatisfying oven the most moderate of their legitimate 
aspirations. It is the brat and most pressing duty the 
Government is called on to discharge. ]fc is nece ,ary 
as an economic measure. But* it is necessary d o on 
higher grounds than those of economy. . . . The 

experiment of a ‘ firm and resolute government' in 
Ireland has been tried in vain, and the adorn ion of a 
similar polic\ in India is inevitably destined to fail.” 
Next, Sir Henry gives an extract from the celebrated 
speech of Lord Macaulay in 1833:—" It may lie that the 
public mind of India may expand under our -a* stem till it 
has outgrown our system ; that by good government v,o 
may educate our subjects into a capacity for bettor gov¬ 
ernment-—that having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may in some future ago demand Euro¬ 
pean institution Whether such a duv will ever come. 
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1 know not. But never will J attempt to avert or retard 
it. Whenever it comes it will he- the proudest day in 
English history.” Next there is an extract from Mounfc- 
- stuart Elphinstone, in 1850 :— 4 But we are now doing 
our host to raise them in all mental qualities to a level 
with ourselves, and to instil into them the liberal opi¬ 
nions in government and policy which have long pre¬ 
vailed in this country and it is vain to endeavour to rule 
them on principles only suited to a slavish and ignorant 
population.” On this Sir Henry Cotton remarks : “ The- 
experience of more than half a century since they were 
written merely confirms their truth.” And after theso 
I propose to give only one other extract, and to read just 
one sentence from Burke, who says : “* Magnanimity in 
politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and a great 
Empire and little minds go ill together. We ought to ’ 
elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to which 
the order of Providence has called us.” Now, these ex¬ 
tracts which T havo road to you explain what ludians ask 
for. Their wiahos are embodied in the language of an 
Anglo-Indian, but 1 accopt them as a very fair expression 
of our views. (Cheers,) The question is: How is this 
to ho accomplished ? There are only two ways of doing 
it—either by peaceful organisation or by revolution. It 
m ist Ijo done either by the Government itself or by some 
revolution on the part of the people. It may be asked 
% vhat do our present reformers want, and which of these 
two policies they desire to adopt. 1 will give a direct 
answer to that. (Hear, hear) In the year 1853, as far 
as I know the first attempt was made hy Indian politi¬ 
cians or by Indians to form a political organisation and 
to express in words their wishes and demands. That 
was the period of the renewal of the Bast India Com- 
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pany’s Charier, and three association? were then formed: 
one in Bombay, another in Calcutta, which is still in 
•existence, and a third in Madras. The fundamental 
principle on which they based their whole action was 
contained in the words used by Sir Henry Cotton—that 
the connexion between England and India \tfill not snap. 
That was the foundation of their action in 1853, when 
they made their first attempt at political organisation. 
As I have said, the British India Association at Calcutta 
is still in existence ; that in Bombay was succeeded by 
the Bombay Presidency Association, and that in Madras 
by the Madras Mahajana Sabba. All along they have 
gone on the same principle, that the connexion between 
England find India will continue. In the evolution of 
time, as we know, the Indian National Congress came 
into existence, twenty year ago. and 1 may say that it is 1 
the best product, of the most beneficial influence of the 
connexion between England and India. This unique 
phenomenon of differ out races and different peoples in a 
largo (fonfcinoiit containing an area equal to Europe 
(Russia excluded), and embracing quite us many different 
nationalities, coming together to consider proposals for 
tho amelioration of the condition of the people of India 
and giving expression. to their views and aspirations in 
the noble English language) is a product of which the 
British people may well be proud. The next Congress 
will bo the twentieth, and, i repeat , that from the very 
beginning the principle acted upon has been a continu¬ 
ance of tho policy adopted by the earlier Associations to 


which T have referred—-the continuance of the connexion 
between England and India. Then the question is: 
How arb wo going to carry out that policy ? Tho only 
way in which tho desired ch ngo can bo brought about 
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is, in. our opinion, by a peaceful organisation, as Sir 
Honry Cotton has described it: it must be effected 
by tbe Government itself. {Cheers.) Why is it that 
the Indian National Congress and we Indians here* 
have solicited Sir Henry Cotton and Sir William 
Wodderburn to go out to India to assist at the- 
twentieth Congress ? The answer is simply this : that 
if these reforms are to be carried out at all, they 
are entirely in the hands of the English people. Thu 
Indians may cry aloud as much as they like, but they 
have no power whatever to bring about those reforms— 
tbe power is entirely in the’hands of the English people 
and of the English Government, and our ideas and hopes 
can meet with no Success unless we get men like Sir 
Henry Cotton and Sir William Wedderburn and others 
to help us to prove to the Indian people that they need 
not yet despair, for the British conscience is not alto¬ 
gether lost yet — {hear, hear) — and, on the other hand, 
to persuade the British people to do that which is right 
and just. We Indian people believe in one thing, and 
that is that although John BulUs a little thick-headed, 
once we can penetrate through his head into his brain 
that a certain thing is right and proper to bo done, you 
may he quite sure that it will be done. {Cheers.) Tbo 
necessity, therefore, of English helpisvory great — {hear, 
hear) and wo want English gentlemen to go out to 
India, not in their twos and fours, but in their hundreds,, 
m order to make the acquaintance of Indians, to know , 
their character, to learn their aspirations, and to help 
them to secure a system of self-government worthy of a 
civilised people like the British. {Cheers.) On this 
occasion wo Indians have invited a number of English 
gentle on to come and sympathise with us in giving a 
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good send-off to our two guests, and it is a most gratify¬ 
ing fact that there has been so cordial a response to our 
invitation, and that we have here gentlemen like Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Lough, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and 
others. We cannot in the face of this, but hope that 
good days aro coining, and we should never despair. 
Mr. Courtney was a member of Royal Commission of 
which I was also a member. We agreed, and we dis¬ 
agreed. But what was his line of action all through ? 
He displayed a spirit of fairness in the consideration of 
every question which came before the Commission. 
{Hear, hear), Mr. Lough has long been helping us, and 
when I was a member of the House of Commons I 
always found him a ataunejp and good friend of India in 
the House, while outside he has always accepted our 
invitations to help us wherever possiblo. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has also been a great source of strength to our 
cause. I am sorry Mr. Hyndman is not hero. Ho has 
been for twenty-six years a steady friend of tho amelio¬ 
ration of the condition of India, and we hope that after 
the nest General Election we may have his valuable 
support in the House of Commons, I appeal to every 
Englishman, for his own patriotism and for tho good of 
his own jfcountry, as well as ours, if ho wishes tho 
British Empire to be preserved, to exert himself to 
persuade the British people that the right course to 
bo adopted towards India is one worthy of British civi¬ 
lisation—worthy of those great days in the thirties—the 
days of emancipation, of the abolition of slavery, and of 
the amelioration of many forms of human suffering. It 
was in the year 1833 that wo got our great Chartor— 
tho Charter confirmed by the Proclamation of 1858. We 
ask for nothing more than the fulfilment of the pledges 
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contained in that Charter. Those aro our demands as put 
forward by Sir Henry Cotton, and I can only say that 
they constitute a reversion to the policy of 1833—a 
policy embodied in promises which, had they been 
fulfilled in their entirety, would have resulted in their 
meeting that day being of an entirely different nature 
—they would have been proclaiming their gratitude, 
instead of pleading to the English to reverse their policy 
and introduce one worthy of their name and civilisation. 
(Cheers.) As Macaulay had declared : “It was to no 
purpose if they were free men and if they grudged the 
same freedom to other people.” ( Hear, hear.) I there¬ 
fore appeal to every Englishman, for the sake of his own 
patriotism, as well as for the cause of humanity—-for all 
reasons good and beneficent—to reverse their policy 
towards India and to adopt one worthy of the British 
name. I was one of those who started the Bombay 
Association in It-53, and from that time until now I 
have always been a worker in the cause. (Cheers.) 
My principle has been from the beginning based on the 
necessity of the continuance of the connexion between 
England and India. I hope I may hold that view to 
the ond of my life. I am bound, however, to mention 
one fact, and I will do so without comment. Leaving 
ft ski e the general system of Government, which we 
condemn, there have been during the past six or sevon 
years repressive, restrictive, and reactionary methods 
adopted, and there has boon, further, a persistence -in 
the injustice of imposing upon India the burden of 
expenditure incurred for purely Imperial* purposes. 
What I wahfc to point out is that the rising generation 
of Indians may not be aide to exercLe that patience 
which >vo of the pacing and past generations have 
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shown. A spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction is at 
present widely spread among the Indians in India, and 
I wish our rulers to take note of that fact and to 
consider what it means. An Empire like that of India 
cannot bo governed by little minds. The rulers must 
expand their ideas, and we sincerely hope that they will 
take noto of this unfortunate circumstance and will 
adopt measures to undo the mischief. {Cheers.) In 
the name of my Indian friends I thank the guests who 
have accepted our invitation, and I now call upon Sir 
Henry Cotton to respond to the toast. 
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[The following speech was delivered by Mr. Dado- 
lhai Naoroji in 1904, at the Wesley Hall , Olapham 
Park.] 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, candidate for North Lam¬ 
beth, addressed a meeting under the auspices of the 
J* P. Health Lodge of the Sons of Temperance, at 
the Wesley Hall, Clapham Park, on “ British Rule 
'n India : Promises and Performances.” There was, 
considering the unpleasant character of the weather, 
:l n excellent attendance, and the audience followed 
with marked interest Mr. Naoroji’s oloquent plead- 
in 3 for his oppressed countrymen, while they also 
appreciatively watched the magic lantern views which 
vividly presented varied aspects of Indian manners, 
customs, and architecture. The views were graphically 
explained by Mr. J. 0. Mukerji, and the lantern was 
manipulated by Mr. W. Hanrner Owen. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Mason, who, in briefly introducing Mr. 
Naoroji as the Grand Old Man of India, explained that 
although the Sons of Temperanco formed a friendly 
society, the members were always glad to keep them¬ 
selves in touch with the topics of the day, and hence 
their invitation to Mr, Naoroji to address them. 

Mr. Naoroji, who was loudly cheered, said that in 

order to understand .throughly the subject he was an¬ 
nounced to lecture upon, and in order to realise the full 
« significance of British promises and performances in 
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India, it was necessary ho should narrate a few of the 
historical facts which led to the promises being given. 
British Buie in India at its inception was one marked 
by greed, oppression, and tyranny of every kind—so 
much so that even the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company were horrified at what was going on. 
That was the first fact to bo borne in mind. The second 
♦was that subsequent to the rise of the British Empire 
in India all war expenditure incurred in connexion with 
India, and by means of which the Empire had been 
built up, had been paid out of Indian resources entirely, 
and the bloodshed which was the necessary accompani¬ 
ment of war was mainly Indian. In the late Transvaal 
war Great Britain lost thousands of her sons and spent 
nearly 250 millions sterling, and the people of this 
country consequently had brought forcibly home to 
them what war meant, but in India, while the British 
claimed all tl r glory and reaped all the*benefits, the 
burdens of war were borne by the Natives. India had, 
in fact, cost Great Britain nothing in money and very 
littlo in blood. But its wealth had thereby boon in¬ 
hausted ; it had become impoverished, and it had fur¬ 
ther been subjected to a system of government under 
which every Indian interest was sacrificed for the benefit 
of the English people. The system of corruption and 
oppression continued until at last the British Govern¬ 
ment was shamed by it. Anglo-Indians of high position 
in the service bail again and again denounced the system 
in tho most scathing terms, but it would suffice for his 
present purpose to remind them that Edmund Butko 
pointed out how every position worth having under tho 
Government was filled by Europeans, to tho absolute 
exclusion of Natives. The result was that there was a 
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constant and mcfst exhausting drain of Indian wealth. 
Even in fchoso days it was estimated that tho official remit¬ 
tances to England amounted to three millions sterling, 
and the capacity of tho people’s produco went on dimini¬ 
shing, until it was now only about £2 per head, as com¬ 
pared with £40 per head in Great Britain. This country, 
t00 ; en ioyod the benefit of its wealth circulating at home, 
while India laboured under tho disadvantage that what 
't produced was sent to England, and it got nothing in 
return. She was,, in fact, deprived of wealth without 
mercy year after 'year, and, in addition to tho official 
remittances home, to which he had already referred, the 
servants of tho Government sent home, privately, an 
almost equal sum. which they themselves obtained from 
the Natives on their own account. In the early part of 
a>t century thoro was a Government enquiry every 20 
years into the administration of tho East India Company, 
uid theso at last proved so effective that the statesmen of 
tho day began to realise the responsibilities and duty of 
England to India, and to seriously discuss what should 
ho Great Britain’s policy. It was in 1833 that they got 
tho first pledge, and in that year a clause was inserted in 
the Charter of tho East India Company providing that 
m tho service of tho Government there should he 
no distinction raised of race, -creed, or colour, hut that 
a mity should ho the sole qualification for employment by 

J° T ' v t0 : Thafc was the t5rsfc Promise, made to the people 
fl h> the namo of the people of tho United King 

it bt« a n < f' t tI T‘?. emb<Xli0d in n " Act of Parliament. Had 

state of r V :incl loyally carriod out, tho existing 
* “Hairs in India would have been vastly different 
aim i would not. lmvo been necessary for him to go about 
t io country com Gaining of tho dishonour and disgrace 
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of England, and of the enormity of the evfls of British 
Bulo. The first promise was made in 1833, the period 
at which the British were rising to their highest glory 
in civilisation, an era of emancipation of all kinds, from 
the abolition of slavery onwards. Macaulay himself de¬ 
clared that lie would bo proud to the end of his life of 
having takon part in preparing that clause of the Charter, 
and clearly the policy of tho statesmen of that day was 
to extend to Intlin the freedom and liberty which Eng¬ 
land enjoyed. But 20 years passed, and not the slightest 
effect was given to tho clauso ; it remained a dead letter, 
as if it had never been enacted, and the policy of greed 
and oppression continued to obtain in the Government of 
India. In 1853, tho East India Company’s Charter was 
again revised, and in those days Mr. John Bright and 
Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby) urged strongly 
that the service should be open to all and not reserved 
exclusively for Europeans—for tho nominees and friends 
of the Directors of tho Company. They contended, too, 
for the holding of simultaneous examinations in India 
and England, but it was without avail. Thou came tho 
Mutiny of 1857, and after that had been suppressed, 
the statesmen of Great Britain wero again forced to con¬ 
sider what should be tho policy of this country in India. 
The administration of India was fcal.on over from the 
Company, and tho Proclamation which was issued was 
drawn up by Lord Derby, at the special request of Queen 
Victoria, in terms of generosity, benevolence, and religi¬ 
ous toleration, ueh as might well be used by a woman 
sovereign speaking to hundreds of millions of people 
the direct government of whom she was assuming after 
a bloody civil war. Nothing could have boon more 
satisfactory than tho promise ombodiod in that Procki 
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mation, and the Indian people heartily blessed the namo 
of Queen Victoria for the sympathy she always evinced 
towards her Indian subjects. This Proclamation con¬ 
stituted the second pledge—it was a promise to extend 
British institutions to India, to, in fact, givo them self- 
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government, it reaffirmed the promise of the Charter of 
1833, and it declared that her Majesty held horsolf 
bound to the Natives of her Indian territories by the 
same obligations of duty as bound her to all her other 
subjects. Indians were, in fact, to become true British 
subjects, with all the rights and privileges of British 
subjects, rind the government of the country was to be 
administered for the benefit of all the people resident 
therein ; for, concluded the Proclamation, " in her pros¬ 
perity will be our strength, in her contentment our 
security, and in her gratitude our best reward.” This 
had well been called “ India’s Greater Charter.” It was 
everything they desired. But, unfortunately, it, too, 
had remained a dead letter up to the present time, and 
to the great and bittor disappointment of the people of 
India the promises therein contained had not been 
faithfully and honorably fulfilled. In defiance of the 
Proclamation, every obstacle had been placed in the 


vay of Natives obtaining admission to posts under the 
Government, the efforts of men like Mr. John Bright, 
I-iOixl Derby, and Mr. Fawcett to secure the holding of 
unultunoous examination?; in England and India had 
^fruetratod. In 1870, no doubt, an effort was made 
>y Sir Stafford Nort-hcoto, and later on by the Duke of 
'oGIj to give effect to the promise of admission of 
iNatives to the service, but it was defeated by the action 
' . 111 " l UJ Government. A Native sorvioe was ostab- 

lisliou, hut it was mado entirely distinct from the Euro. 
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poan service—a distinction which was never intended— 
and it was so arranged that it was bound to prove a 
failure. Appointments to it were made by nomination, 
not by examination; back-door jobbery took the place 
of the claims of ability, and naturally, at the end of ten 
years, the service was abandoned because it had never 
answered. In 1877, on the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as Empress of India, Lord Lytton issued 
another Proclamation in the name of Queen Victoria 
reiterating the promises contained in hor former Pro¬ 
clamation, but again the pledge was violated. At the 
Jubilee in 1887 there was a renewal of tho promise, 
again to be followed by its being utterly ignored; while, 
later on, a Resolution of the British House of Commons 
in favour of the holding of simultaneous examinations 
in India and England was carried by Mr. Herbert Paul, 
in spite of the opposition of the Government, and that 
too had been ignored. Thus, they had a long series of 
solemn promises made to the ear but absolutely violated 
in spirit and in letter, to tho great dishonour and dis¬ 
grace of Great Britain. Eminent statesmen and offi¬ 
cial's had frequently admitted tho breaking of these 
pledges. A Committee appointed by the then Secretary 
for India unanimously reported in 1S60 that the Bri¬ 
tish Government had been guilty of making promises to 
the ear and breaking them to the hope ; and that tho 
only way in which justice could bo done to Indians was 
by bolding simultaneous examinations in England and 
India, of the same standard and on the same footing, 
instead of forcing Indians to go to London at an expense 
of thousands of pounds iu order to secure admission to 
tho Government service. In 1870, the Duke of Argyll Ho- 
- dared . We have net fultilled our duty or the promises 
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and engagements wo have made later, Lord Lyfcton made 
tho confession that deliberate and transparent subfcor- 
fu.^o' had been resorted to in order to reduce tho promise 
O', the Charter of 1833 to a dead letter ; and that tho Gov¬ 
ernments of England and of India were not in a position 
to answer satisfactorily the charge that they had taken 
ovory means in their power to break to the heart the 
promises thoy had made to the ear. The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, in 1883, assorted that if India was to be better 
governed it was to be done only by the employment 
of the best and most intelligent of the Natives in tho 
service; while, linaliy, tho late Lord Salisbury described 
the promises and their non-fulfilment as “ political hypo¬ 
crisy. *' That was a nice description indeed of the char¬ 
acter of the British Kulo in India; it was an admission 
that tho conduct of the British Government in India had 
been disgraceful. But lot them not forget that the pro¬ 
mises were made by the British Sovereign, tho British 
Parliament, and British people, of their own freo will, 
while tho disgrace for their non-fulfilment attached sole¬ 
ly to the British Government, which by its refusal to act 
bad sullied the honour of tho British peoplp. Two of 
the greatest offenders in this respect had been Lord 
Gcorgo Hamilton and Lord Curzon, both of whom 
bad very unpatrioticallv introduced most reactionary 
moiiauros, and had pursued a mischievous policy which 
baf' roaultod in the grave?t injury to tho Indian 
empire and the British people. Lord George Hamilton, 
W l0Se ob 3°<^ surely should have been to make the peo¬ 
ple attached to British Rule, had openly declared that it 
wovev would bo'popular with them : while Lord Curzou 
had done his very utmost to make it unpopular. Ho was 
going back to that country for a second term of office 
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as Viceroy but; the suggestion that the people would wel¬ 
come his reappearance was falsified by the authoritative 
expression of the best Native opinion, and his continuance 
in the office of Viceroy could only bo productive o/ serious 
injury, both to England and to India. What had been 
the result of tho non-fulfilment of this long series of pro¬ 
mises ? The system of greed and oppression still obtained 
in the Government of India ; the country was being 
selfishly exploited for the sole benefit of Englishmen ; it 
was slowly but surely being drained of its wealth, for no 
country in the world could possibly withstand a drain of 
from 30 to 40 millions sterling annually, such as India 
was now subjected to; its power of production was 
diminishing, and its people were dying of hunger by the 
million. The responsibility for all this rested upon 
British rule. What was the remedy ? Not the mischiev¬ 
ous, reactionary policy now being pursued by Lord 
Curzon, but the taking of stops to transform and revolu¬ 
tionise in a peaceful manner the present evil and disas¬ 
trous system of government, so as to enable the people 
themselves to take their full and proper share in the 
administration of the affairs of their country. Lord 
Curzon had described India as the pivot of the 
British Empire. India could not bo content with the 
present state of affairs, and he earnestly appealed to 
the people of Great Britain themsolses to compoi 
tho Government to redeem the promises so often made, 
and to secure for India real self-government, subject, 
of course, to the paramountcy of Groat Britain. [Cheers.) 
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THE LEGACY OF LORD CURZON’S 
REGIME. 

[A great meeting of Indians resident in the United 
kingdom ivas held in May 1905, at the Carton Hally 
Westminster, to protest against Lord Curzon’s aspersions 
upon the Indian People and their sacred tori tings, and 
'gainst the reactionary legislation that has characterised 
h>s administration. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji presided and 
made, the following speech] :— 

We are met together to-day for a very important 
purpose. A unique event has happened, showing signi¬ 
ficantly a sign of the times.' We have had iu India 
a great uprise, and in the chief towns there have been 
held monster meetings of Indians, denouncing and pro¬ 
testing against the sayings and doings of the highest 
authority there, making o, protest in clear, unmistakable 
terms against the policy under which India is ruled. 
It is, indeed, a unique event. I, at any rate, do not 
remember anything similar having ever taken place in 
the history of British India. The Indians have very 
unanimously, very earnestly, and very emphatically 
declared that the system of rule they are now under 
should not continue to be. {Loud cheers.) Let us con¬ 
sider what that means. Moro than 50 years ago—I 
“ id not go back to an earlier period of our history— 
Mountstuart Elphinstone said :— 

It is in vain to endeavour to rule them (the Indiau&) on 
principles only suited to a slavish and ignorant population. 

And 40 yoars after - in the lust 10 or 12 year?— we 
find, not only u continuance of the came old system, bub 
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we find ifc brought to bear on the people with even more- 
energy and moro vigour, (“Rlutmc ”) Somo 11 yoara 

ago Sir Hoary Fowler distinctly and decidedly showed us 


that India was to be governed on the principles con¬ 
demned by Elphinstono, for, by his conduct in refusing to 
give effect to the Resolution regarding simultaneous 
examinations, passed in 1893, ho proved that it was- 
intended to continuo the same evil system under which 
Jiho country had boon governed so long. Thou followed 
i Lord George Hamilton as Secretary of State, and what 
did ho toll the whole world ? Ho said : — 


Our rule shall never be popular. Our rule can nover be 
popular. 

These were his own words, in one of his early 
speeches, and he has taken very good care that his pro¬ 
phecy shall be fulfilled. But his doings were not so serious 
as Lord Curzon’s, although ho managed to go quietly on 
issuing regulation after regulation with the object of 
depriving Indians as far as possible of an opportunity of 
making any further progress. Bqfc then comes Lord* 
Curzon, and ho out-Herods thorn all. In the first Reso¬ 
lution you have enumerated a number of his measures 
—and not a complete list, for there are some more of 
them—which ho passed with tho declared and clear 
intention of continuing to govern India only on principles 
suitable to slavish and ignorant populations. Here, then, 
we have a clour and distinct issue. Our rulers—the 
officials -tell us wo shall have no chance of ever becoming, 
a self-governing country—that they^will not give) us 
an opportunity of preparing ourselves for it. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the character of the whole of the measures 
passed within the last 10 years points towards such 
an intention, and to*tho retraotion of the generous mode 
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"^vhlch was adopted on some occasions in tho time of 
Lord Lipon. Now, the Indian people have, for the first 
time, risen up and declared that this tiling shall not bo. 
{Loud cheers.) Here is a clear issue between the rulers 
and the people : They are come face to face. The rulors 
say : ‘ We shall rule, not only as foreign invaders, with 
the result of draining the country of its wealth, and 
killing millions by famine, plague,, and starving scores of 
millions by poverty and destitution/’ While the ruled 
are saying for the first time, “ That shall not be.” I 
regard the day on which the first Calcutta meeting was 
held as a red-letter day in the annals of India. {Cheers.) 
I am thankful that I have lived to see the birthday of 
tho freedom of the Indian people. {Renewed cheers.) 
TI 70 question now naturally arises, what will bo the 
consequences of this open declaration of war—as you 
may call it between the rulers and tho people ? I will 
not give you my own opinions or ray own views. Anglo- 
Indian officials have told us that persistence in the 
present evil system of government will lead to certain 
eonsequonces. Sir John Malcolm, a well-known Governor 
of Bombay, who had a very distinguished career as a 
• political agent and as an official, after describing the 
system that obtained in the government of India, prophe¬ 
sied what would be the necessary consequences, And 
said:— * 

“ Tho moral evil to us does not stand alone. It carries 
with it its Nemesis : the seeds of tho destruction of the 
Empire itself.” 

» 

Again, Sir Thomas Munro said :— 

I t would be more desirable that wo should be expelled from 
the country altogether, than that the result of our system of 
government should be such an abasement of a whole people. 







Mr. Bright spoke on many occasions, always de¬ 


nouncing the existing system of government. He always 
regarded it as an evil and a disgraceful system, and, 
after describing the system, he wound up with these 
words:— 

You may rely upon it that if there be a judgment of 
nations—as E believe there is—as for individuals, our children, 
in no distant generations, must pay the penalty which we have 
purchased by neglecting our duty to the populations of India. 

.I say a Government like that has some fatal defect which 

at somo distant time, must bring disaster and humiliation to 
the Government and to the people on whose behaif it rules. 

Sir William Hunter, you know, was a very distin¬ 
guished official, and while he spoke as favourably as ho 
possibly could of the existing system, he did not fail 
to point out the evil part of it, and he summed up one 
of his lectures in these words :— 

Wo should have had an Indian Ireland multiplied 50-fold 
on our hands. 

Again, Lord Cromer—( cheers )—said :— 

Oh mgos should be taking place in the thoughts, the desires, 
and the aims of the intelligent and educated men of the coun¬ 
try. which no wise and cautious Government can a lord to dis¬ 
regard, and to which they must gradually adapt their sy stem of 
administration, if they do not wish to see it shattered by forces 
which they have thpuiselvos called into being, but which thoy 
have failed to guide and control. 

Then, Lord Harington, when Secretary for India, 
pointed out that the exclusion of Indians from the 
government of their own country could not bo a wise 
procedure on the part of the British people, as the only 
consequence could b<f to 

mai.e the Indians desirous of getting rid, in the first in¬ 
stance, of their European rulers. 

I have road to you only these four or five opinions 
of men of position—of high position in the Government, 

34—18 
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and of official Anglo-Indians—opinions to the effect that 
if the present evil system is to continue the result will 
be to bring disaster to the British Empire—that, in fact, 
tho British Empire in India will vanish. That is the 
position in which we aro at tho present time, under an 
evil system of rule. Either that evil system must cease 
or it must produce disastrous results to tho British Em¬ 
pire itself. ( Ghcerr ,.) The issue before us is clear. Is- 
India to be governed on principles of slavery or is she 
to be governed so as to fit herself as early as possible to 
govern herself ? 


Anyone who reads the items enumerated in tho first 
Resolution will see that/ Lord Curzon has set himself 
most vigorously and most earnestly to the task of 
securing that Indians shall be treated as slaves, and 
that their country shall remain the property of England, 
to be exploited and plundered at her will. (“ Shame.”) 
That is the task to which Lord Curzon has set himself 
with a vigour worthy of a better cause. Now, that 
being the case, there is a duty on the Indians themselves. 
{Cheers.) They have now broken the ice; they have 
declared that they will not be governed as slaves; and 
now let them show a spirit of determination, for, 1 have 
very little doubt that, if the British public were onco 
satisfied that India is determined to have self-govern 
meat, it will be conceded. I may not live to seo that 
blessed day, bub 1 do not despair of that result being 
achieved. [Cheers.) The issue which has now been 
raised between the Governors and the governed cannot 
ho put aside. The Indian people have as one body and 
in a most extraordinary way, risen for the first time to 
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declare their determination to put an end to the pre¬ 
sent ovil system of rule. (Cheers.) Now, I come to 
the first part of the first Resolution—the aspersions and 
attacks Lord Curzon has thought proper to make—in, i* 
am afraid, a little spirit of peevishness—against the 
character and religion of the East. I do not need, 
however, to enter into any refutation of what he has 
said, for the simple reason that, as far as J am concerned, 
I performed that task 39 years ago, when Mr. Crawford, 
the President of the Ethnological Society, wrote a paper 
full of the very same ignorant and superficial charges. 
I replied to that, and I find that the Oriental Rcvicio of 
Bombay has reprinted my reply for the present occasion. 
(Cheers.) There are one or two other aspects of the 
matter l should like to dwell upon. It is very strange 
Anglo-Indian ofiicials should throw stones in this matter. 
Let us have some enquiry about the manner in which 
the British Government have behaved towards India. 
Again, I will not give you. my own views or ideas. I 
will give you those of Englishmen themselves— of men 
of the vory highest authority. A Committee was 
formed in the year 1860, of five members; of no loss a 
body than the Council of the Secrotary of State, if’ 
order to enquire what the Government of the day 
should do with regard to the Act of 1833, by which all 
disqualification of race and creed was abolished. This 
Committee of five men—all high Anglo-Indian officials, 
who had done much work in India, and whoso name ; 
were ail well known, gave a very decided opinion that 
the British Government had e posed it elf to the charge 
of'“ having made promises to the ear and broken then 
to the hope.” This was in I860. In 1869, the Duke 
of Argyll clearly acknowledged what had been the 
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conduct of the British Government towards the Indian 
people in these words:— 



That does not look very like sincerity and right¬ 
eousness on the part of the British Government. (Cheers.) 
Then comes Lord Lytton. Something like 18 years after 
the Committee had given their opinion—an opinion of 
which we knew nothing because the report was pigeon¬ 
holed—Lord Lytton, in a private despatch to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, used these words :— 


No sooner w« the Act (1833) passed, than the Government 
if tg 11 fc0 devi8e means for practically evading the fulfilment of 
.Vi/ •’ al li SO n ? any .deliberate and transparent subterfuges for 
S ulufyms the Act. a„d reducing it to a dead letter. .“.I 

aad of Inrti^n 0 that botil the Government of England 
answer satisfactory to .{” e ’ ! lp to tho P resent moment, unable to 
S™ ‘ be oliarge of having taken every means 

iboy hId P Xred f to7be l e n a 8 r. t0 ^ h * rt th ° ™ ds 


Lastly, no less a personage than Lord Salisbury 
summed up the whole thing in two words.. lie declared 
that the conduct of the British Government to the 
Indian people was “ political hypocrisy.” It does not, 
then, lie very well in the mouth of Anglo-Indian officials 
to talk of lapses of Indian character and morality. 
(Cheers.) They forgot that they themselves had a very 
^avgo beam in their own oyes when they were pointing 
to a little mote which they fancied was in the eyes of 
others, (heneu'cd cheering.) They ought to remember 
that they are living in glass houses, and should not 
row ..tones, l he next aspect of Lord Curzons charges 
on which 1 wish to speak is this : Ho does not seem- to 
realise the responsibility of the position in which lie has 
been placed. Ho is there representing tho Sovereign of 
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the Empire—as Viceroy or Second King—the head of 
a great people, 300 millions in number, who had pos¬ 
sessed civilisation for thousands of years, and at a time 
when his forefathers were wandering in thq forests here. 
(Cheers and laughter) He had a special mission. His 
duty as Viceroy is to attract as much as possible and 
to attach tho good feeling of the Indian people to the 
rule of the British Sovereign. What does he do ? By 
his acts he deals a deadly blow to Britisli Buie, and then, 
by a peculiarly ignorant and petulant speech, he creates 
almost a revolution in the whole of the Empire. It i^ 
really very strange that he should do so. But I am not 
surprised at what he has done, and I will give you the 
reason why. But, first, I will certainly mention one 
circumstance in his favour and to his credit. As we 
all know, he made a very firm stand against any brutal 
treatment of the Indian people by Europeans, and, in' 
so doing, caused dissatisfaction to his own countrymen. 
In that ho really did a service, not only to Indians, but 
to the whole British Empire. ( Cheers) That one act 
of his shall not be forgotten by Indians, for it showed 
his sense of the justice he as a Viceroy should exercise. 
{Renewed cheering) But by all the acts and measures 
mentioned in the first resolution he has tried to Bussianise 
the Indian Administration, and with that narrow states¬ 
manship with which he has all along associated himself, 
he has forgotten that while Bussianising the Indian 
Administration, he is Bussianising also tho people of India, 
who live at a distance of G,000 miles from the centre 
of the Empire, and who, consequently, are in a very 
different position from the Bussians themselves, who 
are struggling against their own Government in their 
own country. ( Hear , hear) It is remarkable that 
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Lord Curzon, when he was first appointed Viceroy, 
said that India was the pivot of the British Empire, 
that if the Colonies left the British Empire it woulcl 
not matter much, whereas the loss of India would 
ho the setting of the sun of the Empire. What does he 
do ? How does he strengthen that pivot ? One would 
think lie would put more strength, more satisfaction, and 
more prosperity under the pivot, but, instead of that, he 
has managed to deposit under it as much dynamite as he 
possibly can—dynamite in the form of public dissatisfac¬ 
tion, which, even in his own time, has produced the 
inevitable explosion. Surely, that is a remarkable way 
of strengthening tlio^connexion between the British and 
the Indian peoples. But, as lie had said, ho was not 
surprised at the Viceregal career of Lord Curzon : ho 
"'as only disappointed and grieved that the fears he 
ontertained when Lord Curzon was appointed had been 
fulfilled. It had been a great disappointment to him, 
because he had hoped against hope for something better. * 
The announcement of his appointment was made ir; 
August, 1898, and in the following September he wrote 
to a friend in these terms:— 




I am hoping against hope about Mr. Curzon, for this reason. 
Lord Salisbury v:as at one time not a little wild. When he 
<*ame to the India Office he seemed to have realised his re¬ 
sponsibility, and proved a good secretary of St ate, us things go 
— at least, an honestly outspoken om*. Will Curzon show 
’■his capacity V That is to be seen. 


My disappointment is that he did not show this 
capacity, nd did not realise the responsibility of his 
position—<he did not know how to govern the Jndian 
Empire. I will not take up more of your time. The 
risi. lias come the TieopJo and fhe rulers are face 
to face. Thu people have for 100 years suffered 
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patiently, and, strange to say, their patience has been 
made a taunt as well as viewed as a credit to them. 
Often I have been taunted with the fact that 300 mil¬ 
lions of Indians allow themselves to be governed like 
slaves by a handful of people. And then it is stated to 
their credit that they are a law-abiding, civilised, and 
long-suffering people. But the spoil is broken. (Cheers,) 
The old days have passed, and the Indian of to-day looks 
at the whole position in quite a different light. New 
India is becoming restless, and it ^desirable that the 
Government should at once roalisojt, I hope that the 
next Government we have will reconsider the whole 
position, and will see and understand the changes that 
have taken placo in the condition, knowledge, and 
intelligence of tho Indian people. (Cheer*.) I hope that 
steps will be taken more in conformity with the changes’ 
that have taken place, and that things will not be 
allowed to go on in their present evil way, to tho detri¬ 
ment of the Empire itsolf as well as the suffering of the 
people. (Loud cheers,) 
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Dababbai iMaoroji’s Mritinos 


I.—ADMINISTRATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
OF INDIAN EXPENDITURE.* 

Bear Lord Welby, — I beg to place before you 
and other Members of the Commission a few notes 
about the scope and importance of its work. 

4| The Reference consists of two parts. The first is : 

To enquire into the Administration and Management 
of the Military and Civil Expenditure incurred under. 

9 authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, or of the Government of India.*’ 

This enquiry requires to ascertain whether the 
present system of the Administration and Management 
of Expenditure, both here and in India, securos suffi¬ 
ciency and efficiency of services, and all other satisfac¬ 
tory results, at an economical and affordable cost; 
whether there is any peculiar inherent defect, or what 
Mr. Bright called “fundamental error”! iu this 
system ; and the necessity or otherwise of every expen¬ 
diture. 


I shall deal with these items as briefly as possible, 
dimply as suggestively and not exhaustively :— 

Sufficiency.” —The Duke of Devonshire (then, 
1 883, Lord H h ) as Secretary of Stato for India 

October U 1895 tt0d Ijy Mr * Naoro ^ to the Wel hy Commission, 
t Speech in House of Commons, 3/6/1853. 
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has said * : “ There can in my opinion be very little 
doubt that India is insufficiently governed.’* 

Sir William Hunter has said t : “ The constant de¬ 
mand for improvement in the general executive will 
require an increasing amount of administrative labour.” 

Efficiency It stands to reason that when a 
country is “ insufficiently governed,’* it cannot be effici¬ 
ently governed, however competent each servant, high 
and low, may be. The Duke of Devonshire assumes as- 
much in the words, “ if the country is to be better 
governed.” So does Sir William Hunter : “ If W e are 
to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply.” 
These words will be found in the fuller extracts given 
further on. 

“ Economical and Affordable CosT.”-4The 
Duke of Devonshire has said \ : “ The Government' of 
ftidia cannot afford to spend more than they do on the ✓ 
administration of the country, and if the country is to 
be better govorned, that oan only bo done by the 
employment of the Jsest and most intelligent of the 
Natives in the Service. * 

Sir William Hunter, after referring to the good 
work done by the Company, of the external and internal 
protection, has said § : ‘‘But the good work thus commen¬ 
ced has assumed such dimensions under the Queen’s 
Government of India that it can no longer bo carried 
on, or even supervised by imported labour from England 
except at a cost which India cannot sustain,” .... 
forty years hereafter we should have had an Indian 


* lb., 23/8/83. 

\ “ England’s Work in India.” p. 131, 1880. 
I House of Commons, <>3/8/1883. 

$ “England’s Work in India,” p. 130. 
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1 1 eland multiplied fifty-fold on our bands. The condi¬ 
tion of things in India compels the Government to enter 
on these problems. Their solution and the constant 
demand for improvement in the general executive, will 
require an increasing amount of administrative labour. 
India cannot afford to pay for that labour at the English 
rates, which are the highest in the world for official 
service. But she can afford to pay for it at her own 
Native rates, which are perhaps the lowest in the world 
for such employment.” r “ You cannot work with im¬ 
ported labour as cheaply as you can with Native labour, 
and I regard the more extended employment of the 
Natives not only as an act of justice but as a financial 
necessity.” “ The appointment of a few Natives ann¬ 
ually to the Covenanted Civil Service will not solve the 

Problem. If we are to govern the Indian people 

efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them by means 
°f themselves, and pay for the Administration at the 
market rate3 of Native labour” ^ 

“ Any Inherent Detect.”— -Mr. Bright saidt : 

I must say that it is my belief that if a country bo 
found possessing a most fertile soil capablo of bearing 
U'.or/ variety of production, and that notwithstanding 
the people are in a state of extreme destitution and 
'Uttering, the chances are there is some fundamental 
error in the government of that country.” 

I take an instance: Suppose ft European serv 
diaws a salary of Rs. 1,000 a month. lie U 36 S a portion 
ol this for nil his wants, of comfort, living, etc., otc. All 
this, consumption by him is at tho deprivation of an 
Indian who would and could, under right and)natural 

' '‘England’s Work in India," pp. 118-19. 

I Houso of Commons, 3/6/185;$. 
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circumstances, occupy that position and enjoy that pro¬ 
vision. This is the first partial loss to India, as, at least, 
the services enjoyed by the Europeans are rendered by 
Indians as they would have rendered to any Indian occu¬ 
pying tho position. But whatever tho European sends 
to England for his various wants, and whatever savings 
and pension lie ultimately, on his retirement, carries 
away with him, is a complete drain out of tho country, 
crippling her whole material condition and her capacity 
to meet all her wants—a dead loss of wealth together 


with the loss of work and wisdom — /.e., the accumulated 
experience of his service. Besides, all State expenditure 
in this country is a dead loss to India, 

This peculiar inherent evil or fundamental error in 
the present British Indian administration and manage¬ 
ment of expenditure and its consequences have been 
foretold more than a hundred years ago by Sir John 
Shore (1787): 

“Whatever allowance we make for the increased industry 
of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for 
tho produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there 
is reason to conclude that the benefits are more than counter¬ 
balanced by evils inseparable from the system of a remote 
foreign dominion.” * 


And it is significantly remarkable that the same in- * 
herent evil in the present system of administration and 
management of expenditure has been, after nearly ^ hun 
dred years, confirmed by a Secretary of State for India. 
Lord Randolph Churchill has said in a 'letter to the 
Treasury (1880) i* 


“The position of India in relation to taxation and the 
sources of public revenue is very peculiar, not merely from the 
habits o tho people u d their strong aversion to change, which 

Parliamentary Return 377 of 1813. Minute mmi 13° 

! Par. Return (c. 1^08). 188b. 
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is inorc .specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, but like¬ 
wise from the character of the government, which is in the 
lipids of foreigners who holdall the principle administrative 
°moe = and form so large a part of the Army. The impatience 
01 the new taxation which will have to be borne wholly as a 
consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country, and 
virtually to meet additions to charges arising outsiue of the 
country, would constitute a political danger the real mag¬ 
nitude of which it is to be feared is not at all appreciated by 
persons who have no knowledge of our concern in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but which those re-pontible for that govern¬ 
ment have long regarded as of the most serious order.” 




Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for Intiia, put 
the same inherent evil in this manner : “ The injury is 
exaggerated in the case of India* where so much of the 
revenue is exported without a direct equivalent.” And 
he indicates the character of the present systom of the 
administration and management of expenditure as being 
that India must be bled.”**' I need not say more upon 
this aspect of the inherent evil of the present system of 
expenditure. 

“ The necessity or otherwise " of any expen. 
dituro is a necessary preliminary for its proper adminis¬ 
tration and management, so as to secure ail 1 havo 
indicated above. You incidentally Instanced at the last 
meetiug that all expenditure for the collection dt rovonuo 
will havo to be considered—and so, in fact, every 
expenditure in both countries will have its administra¬ 
tion, management and necessity, to bo considered. 


. Tho R ocond part of the Boferonce is “ The appor¬ 
tionment^ of charge between the Governments of the 
mfccd Kingdom and of India for purposes in which 
both are interested.” 

* Par. Return [0. 3U86-1], 1881, p. 14 4 T 29-4-75. ~ 
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What we shall have to do is, first to ascertain all 
the purposes in which both countries are interested by 
examining every charge in them, and how far each of 
them is respectively interested therein. 

In my opinion there are some charges in which the 
United Kingdom is almost wholly or wholly interested. 
But any such cases will bo dealt with as they arise. 

After ascertaining such purposes and the extent of 
the interest of each country the next thing to do would 
be to ascertain the comparative capacity of each coun¬ 
try, so as to fix the right apportionment according to 
such extent of interest and such capacity. 

I shall just state here what has been already ad¬ 
mitted to be the comparative capacity by high authorities. 
Lord Cromer (then Major Baring), as tha Finance 
Minister of India, has said in his speech on the Budget 
(1883) : “ In England, the average income per head of 
population was £33 ; in France, it wa's £23 ; in Turkey, 
which was the poorost country in Europo, it was £4 per 
head.” I may add here that Mulhall gives for Russia 
above £9 per head. About India, Lord Cromer says : 

“ It has been calculated that the averago income per 
head of population in India is not more than Rs. 27 a - 
year ; and though I am not proparod to plelge myself 
to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of this sort, 
it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that 
the taxpaying community is exceedingly poor J To derive 
any very largo increase of revenue frotfi so poor a 
population as this is obviously impossible, and, if it were 
possible, would be up justifiable.” * But ho thought it 
was quite sufficient to show the extreme poverty of the 
mass of the peoplo.” I think the principles of the cal¬ 
culation for India and the other countries are somewhat 
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different; but that, if necessary, would be considered at 
the right time. For such large purposes with tho Com¬ 
mission has to deal these figures might be considered 
enough for guidance. I then asked Lord Cromer to give 
me the details of his calculations, as my calculations, 
which, I think, were the very first of their kind for India, 
had made out only Rs. 20 per head per annum. Though 
Rs. 27 or Rs. 20 can make but very small difforonce in 
the conclusion of “ extreme poverty of the mass of the 
people,” still to those “ extremely poor ” people whose 
average is so small, and even that average cannot be 
available to every individual of them, the difference of 
s '° much as Rs. 7, or nearly 33 per cent., is a matter of 
!1 >uch concern. Lord Cromer himself says : “ He would 
a?j k honourable members to think what Rs. 27 per 
annum was to support a person, and then ho would ask 
. nether a few annas was nothing to such poor people. ” 
Unfortunately, Lord Cromer refused to give mo his 
calculations. These calculations were, I am informed, 
prepared by Sir David Barbour, and the results em¬ 
bodied in a Note. I think the ^Commission ought to 
have this Note and details of calculations, and also 
similar calculations, say for tho last five years or longer, 
to tho latest day practicable. This will enable the 
Com mi sion to form a«dofinite opinion of the compar¬ 
ative capacity, a> well as of any progress or otherwise in 
the condition of the people, apd the average annual 
production of the country. 

r Ihe only ono other authority on the point of capa- 
: which l would now give is that of Sir Henry 
J owler an Secretary of State for India. He said* : 

Budget Debate Ia 8/64. 



Now, as to the revenue, I think the iigures are very 
instructive. Whereas in England the taxation is-£2 1 lx 

per head; in Scotland, £2 8s. Id. per bead ; and 
in Ireland, £{ 12s. &d. per head; the Budget which I 
shall present to-morrow will show that the taxation 
per head in India is something' like 2s. 6d. t or one-twem 
tieth the taxation of the United Kingdom and ono- 
' thirteenth of that of Ireland.” And that this very 
small capacity of 25. 6d. per head is most burdensome 
and oppressive is admitted on all hands, and the authori¬ 
ties are at- their wits’ onds what to do to squeeze out 
more. So far back as 1870* Mr. Gladstone admitted 
about India as a country, “ too much burdened, ” and 
in 2893,1 he said: “The expenditure of India and es¬ 
pecially the Military expenditure is alarming.’’ 

Sir David Barbour said! : “The financial position of 
the Government of India at the present moment is such 
as to give cause for apprehension." The prospects of 
the future aro disheartening.”' 

Lord Landsdowne, as Viceroy, said : “ We should 
he driven to lay before the Council so discouraging an 
account of our Finances, and to add the admission, that, 
lor the present, it is beyond our power to describe the 
means by which we can hope to extricato ourselves from 
the difficulties and embarrassments which surround us.” 

Mv Hon’ble friend is, I am afraid, but too well justified 
in regarding our position with grave approheusion.” “Wo 
have to consider not so much the years which are past 

‘ Hansard, vol. 201, p. 521, 10/5/1870. 

Hanenrd, vol. 14, p C2 2. 30/6,1S93. 

Par. Return 207, of 1893, Financial Statement, 23,3,92. 

? Ib., para. 28. 

Par. Return 207. of 1893, Financial Statement, 23/3 93. 
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gone as those which are immediately ahead of us, 
and if we look forward to these, there can be no doubt 
that we have cause for serious alarm. ” ^ 

Many such confessions can be quoted. And now 
when India is groaning under such intolerable Jieavy 
expenditure, and for the relief of which, indeed, this very 
I^oyal Commission has come into existence, the utmost 
that can be squeezed out of it to meet such expenditure is 
2s. Gd. per head. Thus, by the statement of Sir H. Fowler 
as Secretary of State *for India, the relative capacity of 
poor India at the utmost pressure is only one-twentidbh 
of the capacity of the prosperous and wealthy United 
kingdom. But there is still something worse. When 
the actual pressure of both taxations as compared, with 
the respective means of the two countries is considered, 
it will be found that the pressure of taxation on '* extre^ 
m oly poor” India is much more "heavy and oppressive 
than that on the most wealthy country of England. 

Even admitting for the present tho overestimate of 
Lord Conner of Rs. 27 income, and the underestimate 
of Sir H. Fowler about 2s. 6tf., revenue raised, "tho pres¬ 
sure of percentage of the Indian Revenue, as compared 
with India’s means of paying, is even then slightly higher 
than that of the United Kingdom. But if my estimates 
of means and revenuo be found correct, the Indian 
pressure or percentage will bo found to be fifty or more 
per cent, heavier than that on the United Kingdom. 

Yo^Jiavo noticed a similar fallacy of regarding a 
smaller amount to bo necessarily a lighter tax in the 
Irish Royal Commission. 

23/3/93 PUr * lweturn 307 • °fl893, p. 110. Financial Statement, 
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2613,* You went on fco mako rather a striking 
comparison between tho weight of taxation in Ireland 
and Groat Britain, and I think you took the years 1811 
fco 1881. In answer fco Mr. Sexton, taking it head by 
hoad, the incidence of taxation was comparatively very 
light I may say in 1811, and very heavy comparatively 
in 1881 ?—Yes* 

“ 2614. I would ask you does not that want some 
qualification. If you take alone without qualification 
the incidence of taxation upon peoplo, loaving out of 
view entirely the fact whether tho peoplo have become 
in the interval poorer or richer, will you not get to a 
wrong conclusion ? Let mo give you an instance of 
what I mean. I will take such a place as the Colony 
of Victoria. Beforo the gold discoveries you had there 
a small, Sparse, squatting population, probably very litfclo 
administered, and paying very few taxes. Probably in 
such a case you would find out that the incidence of 
taxation at that time was extremely small ?—Yes. 

“ 2616. But take it thirty or forty years later when 
there was a greater population, and what I am now 
dwelling upon, an improvement in wealth, you would 
find out that the incidence of taxation was very much 
heavier per head ; for instance, perhaps ; ~>s. per head at 
first, and perhaps £2 in the second ; but it would be 
wrong to draw the conclusion from that fact that the 
individuals were relatively more heavily taxed at the 
later period than the first. Would it not ? M 

Similarly, it would be wrong fco draw the conclusion 
that the individuals of England were more heavily taxed 
than those of India, because the average of the former 
vva^£^ll5^8^^and that of the latter was 2s. i]d An 
° Par. Return [j 7i s.' • >. LorjVVclby.‘ 
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as those which are immediately ahead of us, 
and if we look forward to those, there can be no doubt 
that we have cause for serious alarm. ” % 

Many such confessions can be quotod. And now 
when India is groaning under such intolerable Jieavy 
expenditure, and for the relief of which, indeed, this very 
Royal Commission has come into existence, the utmost 
that can be squeezed out of it to meet such expenditure is 
2s. ( )d . per head. Thus, by the statement of Sir H. Fowler 
as Secretary of State for India, the relative capacity of 
poor India at the utmost pressure is only one-twentidth 
<>f the capacity of the prosperous and wealthy United 
ingdom. But there is still something worse. When 
the actual pressure of both taxations as compared, with 
the respecti ve means of the two countries is considered, 
^ ,vill be found that the pressure of taxation on extre¬ 
me y pooi India is much more lieavy and oppressive 
an that- on the most wealthy country of England. 

Even admitting for the present the overestimate of 
on otmer of Rs. 27 income, and the underestimate 
of Sir H. Fowler about 2s. Gel, revenue raised, J tho pres¬ 
sure of percentage of the Indian Revenue, as compared 
with India s means of paying, is even then slightly higher 
than that of the United Kingdom. But if my estimates 
of means and revenue be found correct, the Indian 
pressure or percentage will bo found to be fifty or more 
per cent, heavier than that on the United Kingdom. 

YohJuvg noticed a similar fallacy of regarding a 
smaller amount to bo necessarily a lighter tax in the 
Irish Royal Commission. 

23/3/93 Ur * ve ^ urn ' of 1893, p/110. financial Statement, 
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2613,* You went on to rnako rather a striking 
comparison between the weight of taxation in Ireland 
and Groat Britain, and I think you took the years 1841 
to 1881. In answer to Mr. Sexton, taking it head by 
head, the incidence of taxation was comparatively very 
light I may say in 1841, and very heavy comparatively 
in 1881 ?—Yes- 


2614. I would ask you does not that want some 
qualification. If you take alone without qualification 
the incidence of taxation upon people, leaving out of 
view entirely the fact whether the people have become 
in the interval poorer or richer, will you not get fc 0 & 
wrong conclusion ? Let me give you an instance of 
what I mean. I will take such a place as the Colony 
of Victoria. Beforo the gold discoveries you had thoro 
a small, sparse, squatting population, probably very littlo 
administered, and paying very few taxes. Probably in 
such a case you would find out that the incidence of 
taxation at that time was extremely small ?_Yes. 

" 2615. But take it thirty or forty years later when 
there was a greater population, and what I am now 
dwelling upon, an improvement in wealth, you would 
find out that the incidence of taxation was very much 
heavier per head ; for instance, perhaps 55. per head at 
first, and perhaps £2 in the second but it would bo 
wrong to draw the conclusion from that fact that the 
individuals were relatively moro hoavily taxed at the 
later period than the first. Would it not ?" 

Similarly, it would bo wrong to draw the conclusion 
that the individuals of England were moro heavily taxed 
than those of India, because the average of the former 
was £2 1 1s. 8 d. t and that of the latter was 2$. 6 d. An 

* Par. Return lc i i. 1 Hi* ,. Lord Welbv. 
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elephant may carry a ton with oa ;e< but an ant will be 
crushed by a quarter ounce. 

Not only is India more heavily taxed than England 
to supplying its expenditure, but there is another addi¬ 
tional destructive circumstance against India. The whole 
British taxation of £2 lis. 8cZ. per head returns entirely 
to the people themselves from whom it is raised. But the 
2s. 6cZ. so oppressively obtained out of the poverty- 
stricken Indians does not all return to them. No 
Wonder that with such a destructive and unnatural 
system of “ the administration and management of 
expenditure” millions perish by famine and scores of 
million:-, or -as Lord Lawrence said (1SG1)—“ the 
mas3 of the people, enjoy only a scanty subsistence.” 
Again in 1873, before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, Lord Lawrence said : “ The mass of the 
people of India are so miserably poor that they have bare¬ 
ly the means of subsistence. It is as much as a man can 
do to feed hi§ family or half-food them, let alone spend¬ 
ing money on what may bo called luxuries or con¬ 
veniences.” I was present when this evidence was 
given, and I then noted down these words. I think 
they are omitted from the published report, I do not 
know why and by whom. In considering therefore the 
administration and management of expenditure and the 
apportionment of charge for common purposes, all such 
circumstances are most vital elements, the importance 
of the attention to which cannot bo over-estimated. 

Tho Times of 2nd July last, in its article on “Indian 
Affairs,” estimates tho extent and importance of the 
work of the Commission as follows : 

‘‘Great Britain is anxious to d«al fairly with India. If it 
should up|j[ ar that In iia h s ' eu • add tod with charges which 
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' he British taxpayer should have borne, the British taxpayer will 
not hesitate to do his duty. At present wo are in the unsatis¬ 
factory position which allows of injurious aspersions being made 
on the justice and good faith of the British nation, without hav¬ 
ing the means of knowing whether the accusations arc, true or 
false. Those accusations have been brought forward in the 
House of Lords, in the House of Commons, and in a hundred 

nowspai)ers, pamphlets and memorials in India, Individual 
• exports of equal authority take opposite sides in regard, to them. 
Any curtailment of the scope of the Royal (ionmnssion s enquiry 
which might debar reasonable men from coming to a conclusion 
on these questions would be viewed with disappointment in 
England and with deep dissatisfaction throughout India. 

Now, what are the * accusations ” and injurious 
aspersions " on the justico and good faith of the British 
nation ? Hero are some statements by high authorities as 
to tho objects and results of tho present system of the 
administration and management of expenditure of British 


Indian revenues. 


Macaulay pointed out 

“ That would indeed ho a doting wisdom, which, in order 
th.it India might remain a dependency, would make it a uslcs9 
and costly dependency— which would keep hundred million- 
of men from being our customers in order that they ought con 
tinue to bo our slaves.’’* 

Lore! Salisbury says : “ India must be bled.” I 
Mr. Bright said : 

“The cultivators of the soil, the gnat bo<]\ < 1 the popula¬ 
tion of India, are in a condition of impoverishment, oi 

great, dejection, and of great suffering.’ i 

“We must in future have India governed, not torn handful 
of Englishmen, not for that Civil Service whose praises arc *o 
•onstantly sounded in this House. You may govern India, if 
y OU Like/for the good of England, but the good of England 
'must come through the channels of the good of India. There 
are but two modes of gaining anything by our connexion with 
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bulia. The one is by plundering tho i>oople of India, and they 
otlier by trading with them. I prefer to do it by trading with 
tuem. But in order that England may become rich by trading 
with India, India itself must become rich.” • 

Now, as long as tho pro son t system is what Mr. 
i h*ight characterises by implication as that of plunder¬ 
ing, India canuot becomo rich. 

“I say that a Government put over 250,000,000 of people* 
v. hicli has levied taxes till it can levy no more, which spends 
•ill that it can levy, and which has borrowed £100,000,000 more 
that aU Hint it can levy—I say Government like that has some 
atJl1 defect, which* at some not distant time, must bring disas¬ 
ter and humiliation to the Government and to the people on 
whose behalf it rules. ”i 


Mr. Fawcett said : 

Lord had well said that the bane of our system 

a as that the ad vantages were reaped by one class and tho 
work was done by another. ” t 

Sir George Wingate . says with regard to tho present 
system of expenditure : 

, ro totrrtfv in . ^ country from which they aro raised 

rountrv lifTerent in their oflecfc from taxes raised in one 

collected frl SP u nt inanother - In the former case tho taxes 
t? ih« LI p °P ulafciol ‘ • • • - are again returned 

dU i Str, °x l J s ch,sses * * • • hut the case is wholly 
pitterent v/hon the taxesaro not spent in the country from 
Inch they are raisod. . . They constitute. . / . an 
absolute loss and extrnbfion of the whole amount withdrawn 
irom the taxed country .... might as well bo thrown 
the sea. . . . Such is the nature of the tribute we 

- ivo .>o long exacted from India.From this 

explanation some faint conception may be formed of, olio 
\ ra . • cr nshmg elToct of tho tribute upon India. '’ “The 
ew h l r ri f ) K it ^. whether weighed in the scales of justice, or 
;. , r jin a 111 th ®' l, «nt of our own interest, will be found to be at 
':.S With humanity, with common sense, and with the 
received maxims ot economic scionoe. *’ 

House of Commons. 24/6/1858. 
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INISTHATION OF INDIAN EXPENDITURE 


Lord Lawrence, Lord Cromor, Sir Auckland Colvin 
and ofchors declare fcho oxtromo poverty of British India, 
and that after a hundred years of the administration of 
expenditure by the most highly-praised and most highly- 
paid service in the world—hy administrators drawn from 
the same class which servos in England. 


Sir John Shore, as already stated, predicted a 

hundred .years ago that under the present system the 
benefits are more than counterbalanced by its evils. 

A Committee of five members * of the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India said, in 1860, that the 
British Government was oxposed to the charge of 
keeping promise to the car and breaking it to the hope : 
and Lord Lytton T said, in 1878, the same, with greater 
emphasis, iu a Minute which it is desirable the 

Commission should have. 

Lord Lytton said ' : 

“Tho \ct of Parliament is so undetinod, and indefinite 
obligations on tin part of the Government of India towards 
its Native subjects are s: obviously dangerous, that no 

sooner was the Act passed than the Government began to 

devise means for practically evading the fulfilment of it. 
Under the terms of the Act, which are studied and laid t ; 
heart hy that increasing class of educated Natives whose 
development the Government entourages without being able 
to satisfy the aspirations of its existing members, every such 
Native, if once admitted in Government employment in posts 
previously reserved to the covenanted service. i> entitled to 
expect and claim appointment in tho fair course of promotion 
to tho highest post in that service. We all know that these 
claims and expectations never can or will be fulfilled Wo 
have had to choose between prohibiting them and cheating 
T hem, and we have chosen tho least straightforward coun t . 

* Sir J. P. Willoughby, Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arhuthnot, 
Mr. MacNaughton, Sir E. Ferry. 

f Report of the bn r, Indian National Congress, p. HO. 

r I believe this to be ' • a Minute HO,5/1878 r?) to which the 
'Government of India’s Despatch of 2/5/1878 refers. l\,r 
Return fC. 2370, 1870, p. 15). 
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-^^-pplication to Natives of the competitive examination 
systom—as conducted in England—and the recent reduction in 
j i a '^ e w hich candidates can compete are also many 
deliberate and transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act, 
a . r ! * r ‘ ?( iucmg it to a dead letter. Since I am writing con- 
tJdeiitially, I do not hesitate to say that both the Governments 
oi England and of India appear to me, up to the present 
moment, unable to answer Satisfactorily the charge of having 
taken every means in their power of breaking to the heart the 
words ot promise they had uttered to the ear. ” 


Tho Duke of Argyll said * : 

‘ I must say that we have not fulfilled our duty or the 
promises and engagements which wo have made. ” 


When Lord Northbrook pleaded’ (1883) tho Act of 
* ;u 'hainent of 1833, the Court of Directors’ explanatory 
despatch and the great and solemn Proclamation of 1858, 
Lord Salisbury in reply said : “ Mylords , I do not see 
u Lat 13 Mw use of all this political hypocrisy." ] 

lhe Act for which Macaulay said : “ T must say that 
to the last day of my life I shall be*proud of having boon. 
0no . °* ^ l0S0 who ussisted in the framing of the Bib 
which contains that clause ; ” the clause which he called 
that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause, ” and 
^vhich Lord Lansdowne supposed in a noblo spooch as 
involving the hapiness or misery of 100,000,000 of 
human beings, ” and as “ confident that tho strength of 
Lie Government would be increased ; and [the great and 
most solemn proclamation of the Sovereign on behalf of 
ohe British nation are, according to Lord Salisbury, 
political hypocrisy 1” Can there be a more serious and 
injurious aspersion on tho Justice and good faith of tho 
British nation ? 

The Duke of Devonshire pointed out that it would 

* Bpooch in Hm.K ■ of Lords, 11/3/1869. 

Htinsurd. vol. >77, p . 1792, 9'1 1888. 

\ I6 m p. 1798. 
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uofc bo wiso to boll a patriotic Native that the Indian's 
shall nover have any chance “ except by their getting rid 
in the first instance of their Europoan rulers/* M 


From the beginning of British connection with India 
up to the present day India has'been made to pay for 
every possible kind of expenditure for the acquisition and 
maintenance of British Rule, and Britain has nover con- * 
tributod her fair share (except a small portion on few 
raro occasions, such as the last Afghan War) for all tho 
groat benefits it has always derived from all such expendi¬ 
ture and “ bleeding ” or “ slaving ” of India. And so this 
is a part of tho important mission of this Commission, to 
justly apportion charge for purposes in which both coun¬ 
tries are interested. 

Such are some of the “ accusations ” and “ injurious 
aspersions being made on the justice and,good faith of 
the British nation/’ while truly “ Groat Britain is anx¬ 
ious to deal fairly with India. 1 * Justly does tho Times 
conclude that any curtailment of the Royal Commission’?* 
euquiry which might debar reasonable men from corning 
to a conclusion on these questions would bo viewed w ith 
disappointment in England and with deep dissatisfac¬ 
tion throughout India*” 

Tho Times is furthor justified when Sir Ilenry 
Fowler himself complained of " a very strong indictment 
of tho British Government of India ” having been 
brought before tho House and the country. I And it 
i* this indictment which has led to the enquiry. 

On the 10th of this month tho Tunes, in a-loader or. 
the conduct of the Transvaal with regard to trade and 


• Houso of Commons, 23/8/18<5. 
1 House of Commons. 15$'L89F 
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ranchise, ends in these words : “ A man may suffor the 
restriction of his liberty with patience for the advance¬ 
ment of his material prosperity. He may sacrifice mate 

™, PrC T^ y f ° r the ® ke of a ]iborfc y which ho holds 

- > f Va Ua e ‘ , >T ' b0n h's public rights and his private 
.. f S ® aro Stacked the restraining influences on 

/'. 6 of civilised societies depends aro dan- 

^erouBiy weakened/* 

So, when the Indian finds that the present adminis- 

- • on and management of expenditure sacrifice his 

mirdf prosp 0rit y , that ho has no voice in the ad- 
eminf ra 10n . ancl mana SGinont of the expenditure of his 
alone—1 ^ ® very burc1on is P u t upon his hear! 

interests a hoth " bis pubIic ri " bta and private 

which fl 10 n ' k ° attack ® d t*io restraining influences on 

"ernnal 10 P ° aco of civilisod societies depends aro dan¬ 
gerously weakened.’' 

Sn Louis Mallet ends his Minute of 3rd February, 

i&nervn ”/ D f/ 0 Lant1 Rovonue with words which 
. . at tention as particularly applicable to . the ad- 

m,nis r / 10n > management, and necessity of Indian 
expenditure * He says : 

ivluc/our ■ i ‘ H 1 0r ^ ro °_ ce vvitli v' o operation of laws 

venture to S lndm has set ln motlon . and which I 

of paMTatin/ '' a . re esHuntial success—by a constant habit 
wi: not be leavingt° US lnsfr ? d of Suppling witli disease—ma*. 
hy OMr , , dvin £ to uioso who come after a task so a*irravati» 5 

-npT^CZ^’T- tlKU W,Uitis difficult forTmlyt 


f t , n un dcrstand that every witness that comes before 
" >ODQn, ^eion will not he considered as of any party 
t0 8UpD0l t fchia or that side, but as a witness of the 
commission ooming for the simple object of helping the 

* Par. K urn |e. 3080-1J, 1881, p. 135. 
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Commission in finding out tho actual whole truth of 
every question under consideration. 

I Bhall esteom it a favour if, at the next meeting, 
you will bo so good as to place this letter before the 
Commission. I may mention that I am sending a copy 
to every member of tho Commission, in order that they 
may be made acquainted beforehand with its contents. 

Yours truly, # 

> Padabiiai Naoroji. 


I 
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Di’An Lord Webby, —I now submit to tho ComunV 
slon a further representation * upon the most important 
to ^ °f present '* Administration and Management 
01 Rspondituro,” viz., its results. 

Kindly oblige roe by laying it before the Commission, 
at tho next meeting. I shall send a copy of it to every 
member of the Commission. As the reference to the 
Commission embraces a number of most vital questions 
-vital both to England and India—I am obliged to 
submit my representation in parts. When I have 
finished I shall be willing, if tho Commission think it 
necessary, to appear as a witness to be cross-examined 
npon my representations. If the Commission think 
that I should bo examined on each of my ropresouta- 
separately, I shall be willing to bo examined. 

In the Act of 1858 (see. LIII) Parliament provided 
that among other information for its guidance the 
Indian authorities should lay before it every year 41 A 
Statement prepared from detailed Reports from each * 
Presidency and District in India, in such form a 3 shall 
host exhibit tho Moral and Material Progress and Condi- 
tum °f India in each such Presidency/' Thereupon such 
Reports wore ordered by the Government of India to be 
piepared by the Government of each Presidency. 

As a beginning tho Reports were naturally imperfect 
ift details. In 1862, the Government of India observed : 

l hoc is a mass of statistics in tho Administration Re- 
pm fc 3 of the various Local Governments .... hut fchoy 
are not compiled on any uniform plan . . . soastoshow 
^ ‘haiittcd to the Welby Commission < n 01 h January, 1896. 



the statistics of tho Empire ” (Fin. Con., Juno, ’62). 
Tho Statistical Oommitteo, which the Government of 
India had organised for tho purpose, prepared certain 
Forms of Tables, and after receiving reports on those 
forms from the different Governments madfe a. Report 
to the Government of India, with revised Forms of 
Tables (Office Memorandum, Financial Department, No* 
1043, dated 28/2/66). The members of this Committee 
wero Mr. A. Groto, president, and Messrs. G. Campbell, 
D. Cowie, jfnd G. Smith. 


I confine myself in this statement to tho tables con¬ 
cerning only the material condition of India, or what 
are called “ Production and Distribution.” 


The following are the tables prescribed :— 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


FORM D.—AgiiioctltUBE. 

Under a former Section provision is made for informa¬ 
tion regarding soils so far as nature is concerned, 
and wo have now to do with what the soil pro¬ 
duces, and with all that is necessary to till the .-.oil, 
all of which is embraced under the heads—Crop, 
Stock, Rent, and Production. 


Crops Cultivated in Acres, actual or 

APPROXIMATE.— l. 
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Pear Lord Webby, —I now submit to tlio Commis¬ 
sion a further representation * upon the most important 
of the present <l Administration and Management 
of Expondituro,” viz., its results. 

Kindly oblige rue by laying it before the Commission 
at the next meeting. I shall send a copy of it to every 
member of the Commission. As the reference to the 
Commission embraces a number of most vital questions 
— vital both to England and India—I am obliged to 
submit my representation in parts. When I havo 
finished I shall be willing, if tho Commission think it 
necessary, to appear as a witness to be cross-examined 
upon my representations. If the Commission think 
that I should bo examined on each of my representa¬ 
tions separately, I shall be willing to he examined. 

In the Act of 1858 (see. LIIl) Parliament provided 
^hat among other information for its guidance the 
Indian authorities should lay before it every year “ A 
Statement prepared from detailed Reports from each 
Presidency and District in India, in such form a3 shall 
host exhibit the Moral and Material Progress and Gondi- 
ki°n of India in each such Presidency.” Thereupon such 
Reports wore ordered by the Government of India to bo 
prepared by the Government of each Presidency. 

As a beginning tho Reports were naturally imperfect 
ift details. i n \> 82, the Government of India observed : 

There is a mass of statistics in the Administration Re¬ 
ports of the various Local Governnionts .... but thoy 
-nrt' not compiler! on any uniform plan . . . so as to show 
S ibmitUd to the Welby CoranniBsion on Oth January. 18&G. 



the statistics of the Empire ” (Fiu. Con., June, ’62). 
The Statistical Committee, which the Government of 
India had organised for the purpose, preparod certain 
Forms of Tables, and after receiving reports on those 
forms from the different Governments made a. Report 
to the Government of India, with revised Forms of 
Tables (Office Memorandum, Financial Department, No* 
1043, dated 28/2/66). The members of this Committee 
were Mr. A. Grote, president, and Messrs. G.' Campbell, 
D. Cowie, *fnd G. Smith. 


I confine myself in this statement to the tables con¬ 
cerning only the material condition of India, or what 
are called “ Production and Distribution, 51 


The following are the tables prescribed :— 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

FORM D.—Agriculture. 

Under a former Section provision is made for informa¬ 
tion regarding soils so far as nature is concerned, 
and wo have now to do with what the soil pro¬ 
duces, and with all that is necessary to till the soil, 
all of which is embraced under the heads—Crop, 
Stock, Rent, and Production. 


Crops Cultivated iN r Acres,- actual or 
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Di’Aii Lord WeIiBY, —I now submit to tho Commis¬ 
sion a further representation * upon the most important 
of the present “ Administration and Management 
of Expenditure,” viz., its results. 

Kindly oblige mo by laying it before the Commission 
at tho next meeting. I shall sond a copy of it to every 
member of the Commission. As the reference to the 
Commission embraces a number of most vital questions 
— vital both to England and India—I am obliged to 
submit my representation in parts. When I have 
finished I shall be willing, if tho Commission think its 
necessary, to appear as a witness to be cross-examined 
upon my representations. If the Commission think 
that I should bo examined on each of my ropresonfca- 
tif’ns separately, 1 shall be willing to bo examined. 

In the Act of 1858 (see. LIII) Parliament provided 
that among other information for its guidance tho 
Indian authorities should lay before it every year 44 A 
Statement prepared from detailed Reports from each * 
Presidency and District in India, in such form as shall 
hosu exhibit tho Moral and Material Progress and Condi¬ 
tion of India in each such Presidency.” Thereupon 3 ucb 
Poparts wore ordered by tho Government of India to bo 
prepared by the Government of each Presidency. 

As a beginning tho Roports were naturally imperfect 
ift details. In 1 "62, the Government of India observed : 

There is a mass of statistics in tho Administration Re¬ 
ports of the various Local Governments .... but fchoy 
lire not compiled on any uniform plan ... so as to show 
* Submitted to the Welby Comnnisyion on Oth Januar y. I860. 




Tho Statistical Committee, which the Government of 
India had organised for tho purpose, preparod certain 
Forms of Tables, and after receiving reports on those 
forms from the different Governments made a Report 
to tho Government of India, with revised Forms of 
Tables (Office Memorandum, Financial Department, No* 
1043, dated 28/2/66). The members of this Committee 
wero Mr. A. Groto, president, and Messrs. G.’ Campbell, 
D. Cowie, jfnd G. Smith. 

I confine mysolf in this statement to tho tables con¬ 
cerning only the material condition of India, or what 
are called “ Production and Distribution/* 

The following are the tables prescribed :— 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

FORM D;—Agriculture. 

Under a former Section provision is made for informa¬ 
tion regarding soils so far as nature is concerned* 
and we have now to do with what the soil pro¬ 
duces, and with all that is necessary to till tho soil, 
all of which is embraced under the heads—Crop, 
Stock, Rent, and Production. 
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Puco of Produce and labour at the cud of the year. 
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It will bo soon from these tablos that thoy are 
sufficient for calculating the total “ production ” of any 
province, with such additions for sundry other produce 
as may be necessary, with sufficient approximacy to 
accuracy, to supply the information which Parliament 
wants to know about the progress or deterioration of 
the material condition of. India. 

Sir David Barbour said, in reply to a question put 


by Sir James Poilo : — 

“2283. It does not by any means follow that people art 
starving because thoy aro'poor ?—Not in the least. You mu-t 
recollect that the cost of tho necessaries of life is very much 
less in India than i( is in England.” 


Now, the question is, whether, even with this 
“ very much less cost ” of the necessaries and wants oi 
life, these necessaries and wants of lifo even to an 
absolute amount, few as they are, are supplied by the 
" production of the year." Sir D. Barbour and others 
that speak on this point have not given any proof that 
even these cheap and few wants are supplied, with also 
a fair reserve for bad seasons. It h inexplicable why 
fcho Statistical Committee failed to prescribe the tablos 
for the necessary consumption—or, as the heading of 
Form D. called ** Distribution ”—if thoy really meant to 
give Pavliamont such full information us to enable it to 
judge whether “ the mass of the people,” as Lord Law¬ 
rence said. 41 lived on scanty subsistence or not. The 
Statistical Committee has thus missed to ask this other 
necessary information, to*., the wants of a common 
labourer to keep himself and his family in ordinarv 
healthy working condition—in food, clothing, shelter, 
and other necessary ordinary social wants. It is by the 
comparison of what is produced and what is needed by 
the people even for the absolute necessaries of life (leave 
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luxuries) that anything like a fair idea of the 
condition of the people can he formed. In my first 
letter to the Secretary of State for India, of 21th May, 
I have worked out as an illustration all the neces¬ 
sary tables both for “ production ” and “ distribution,” 
e ’* absolute necessaries of life of a common labourer in 

Punjab. 

If the demands of Parliament are to bo loyally 
’Upplied (which, unfortunately, is almost invariably not 
the attitude of Indian authorities in matters concerning 
tho welfare of the Indians and honour of the British 
name depending thereon) there is no reason whatever 
wfa y kho information required is not fully furnished by 
overy province. They have all the necessary materials 
for these table and they can easily supply the tables 
iioth for “ production ” and “ distribution ’’ or necessary 
ooasumption, at the prices of tho year of all necessayy 
wants. Then the -Statistical Department ought to work 
up the average per head per annum for tho whole of 
'udia of both “ production ” and “distribution.” Un- 
lo.^i such information is supplied, it is idle and useless 
to ondeavour to persuade tho Commission that the 
material condition of tho people of British India is 
improving. It was said in the letter of the Secretary 
«>f State for India to me of 9th August, 1880, that in 
Heng'd means did not exist of supplying the information 
■ (1 ^ired. Now that may havo been the case in 1880, 
but it is not so now ; and I cannot understand why the 
Bengal Government does^not give tho tables of produc¬ 
tion ut all in its Administration Report. The only 
iuiJilo, and that the most important one, for which it 
was said they had not the means, and which was not 
given in the Administration Report, is given in detail in 
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(Pari. Ret. [C. 7,887] 1895), pp. 141-2. 

No. 73. —Crops Under Cultivation in 1893-4 
(p. 141). 

Administration—Bengal. 

ACRES. 


Rioe. 

Wheat. 

Otlior Food 
Grains (in¬ 
cluding 
Pulses). 

1 

Other Food 
Crops. 

1 

Sugar¬ 

cane. 

Coffee. 

33,200,300 

1,G20,200 

11,636,000 1 

3,130,900 

1,083,400 


AC R E S —co nt i n u cd. 


Tea. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

Fibres. 

Oil 

Seeds. 

/ 

Indigo. 

110,800 

201,280 

2.338,200 

207,100 

3,253,000 

614,200 

w_ 

_ 






ACRES— continued. 


Tobacco. 

Cin¬ 

chona. 

2,900 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total area 
under 
crops. 

Deduct area 
cropped 
more than 
once. 

Actual area 
on which 
crops wore 
grown. 

730,500 

' 

424,900 

6-1,444.200 

10,456,900 

53,937,300 


Then, at page 142, there is also given total area 
under crops—of area under irrigation—64,414,200 
aero?.. Certainly, if they can know the total area, they 
can ascortain the average of sonioof the principal erop c «. 

24—20 
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Then as to tho crops per aero of some of the principal 
produce, they can have no difficulty in ascertaining, and 
the prices are all regularly published of principal articles 
of food. There can be no difficulty in obtaining tho 
prices of all principal produce. 3^io whole matter is 
too important to be so lightly treated. The extreme 
importance of this information can be seen from the 
fact that Parliament has demanded it by an Act, and 
that Sir Henry Fowler himself made a special and 
earnest challenge about tho condition of the people. 
Ho said in his speech on 15th August, 1894, when ho 
promised the Select Committee :— 

“The question I wisli.to consider is whether that Govern¬ 
ment, with all its machinery as now existing in India, has or 
ha.*, not promoted the general prosperity of tho people in its 
charge; and whether India is better or worse off by being a 
Province of the British Crown.” 

And this is the question to which an answer has 
to bo given by this Commission—whether tho present 
administration and management of the military and 
Civil Expenditure incurred in both countries, 44 has or 
has not,” as one of its results, “ promoted the general 
prosperity of tho j eople ” of British India; oris, or is 
not, the result of this administration and management 
of expenditure 44 scanty subsistence ” for the mass of 
the peoolo as admitted by Lord Lawrence, and 44 ox- 
trome poverty ” as stated by Lord Cromer, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, and Sir David Barbour among the latest Finance 
Ministers--a poverty compared with which even tho 
most oppressed and misgoverned Russia is prosperity 
iuBelf, tho i oo. of which is given by Mulhall a 3 
above £9 pm heal por annum, which Lord Cromer 
ftive.-. tho income of British India as * not more, than 
Rs. 27 per head per annum,” and I calculate as not 
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more than Es. 20 per head per annum. Even this 
wretched income, insufficient as it is, is not all enjoyed 
by the people, but a portion never returns to them, 
thereby continuously though gradually diminishing 
their individual capacity for production. Surely, there 
cannot bo a more important issue beiore the Com¬ 
mission as to the results of the administration and 
management of expenditure, as much or even more for 
the sake of Britain itself than for that of India. 

Before proceeding further on the subject of these 
statistics it is important to consider the matter of the 
few wants of the Indian in an important aspect. Is the 
few wants a reason that the people should not prosper, 
should not have bettor human wants and better human 
•enjoyments ? Is that a reason .that they ought not to pro¬ 
duce as much wealth as the British are producing hero ? 
Once the Britons were wandering in the forests of this 
country, and their wants were few ; had they remained so 
for ever what would Britain have been to-day ? lias not 
British wealth grown a hundred times, as Macaulay has 
said ? And is it not a groat condemnation of the present 
British administration of Indian expenditure that the 
people of India cannot make any wealth worse than 
that, they must die off by millions, and be underfed by 
scores oi millions, produce a wretched produce, and of 
that even somebody elso must deprive them of a 
portion ! 

The British lirsfc take away their means, incapaci¬ 
tate them from producing more, compel them to reduce 
their wants to tho wretched moans that are -loft to 
them, and then turn round upon them and, adding 
insult to injury, tell them : “ See, you have fow wants; 
you must remain poor and of few wants. Have your 
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pound of rice—or, more generously, we would allow 
you two pounds of rice—scanty clothing and shelter. It 
is we who must have and would have great human 
wants and human enjoyments, and you must slave and 
drudge for us like mere animals, as our beasts of burden.** 
Is it that the mass of the Indians have no right or 
business to have any advancement in civilisation, in life* 
and life’s enjoyments, physical, moral, mental and 
social? Must they always live to the brute’s level— 
must have no social expenses—is that all extravagance, 
stupidity, want of intelligence, and what not ? Is it 
seriously held, in the words of Lord Salisbury : “They 
(the Natives of India) know perfectly well that they are 
governed by a superior race ” ( Hansard , vol. 277, 9/4/83, 
page 1798), and that that superior race should be the 
masters, and the Indians the slaves and beasts of bur- 
don ? Why the British Indian authorities and Anglo- 
Indians generally (of course with honourable and wise 
exceptions) do every mortal thing to disillusion tho 
Indians at the idea of any superiority by open violation 
and dishonour of the most solemn pledges, by subtle 
bleeding of tho country, and by obstructing at every 
point any stop desired by the British people for the 
welfare of the Indians. I do hope, as I Jo believe, that 
both the conscience aud the aspirations of tho British 
people, their mission and charge, which it is often said 
Providence has placed in their hands, are to raise the 
Indians to their own level of civilisation and prosperity, 
and not to degrade themselves to the lowness of Oriental 
despotism and tho Indians to mere helots. 

I may hero again point out some defects in these 
statistics so a9 to make them as accurate as they can 
po ibly be made, tn supplying the Commission with the 
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necessary information. It is surprising that Indian 
highly-paid civilians should no$ understand the simple 
arithmetic of averages ; and that they should not correct 
the mistake even after the Secretary of State for India 
forwarded my letter pointing out the mistake. 

The mistake is this. Supposing the price of rice in 
one district is Re. 1 per maund, and in another district 
Rs. 3 per maund, then the average is taken by simply r 
adding 3 and 1 and dividing by 2, making it to bo Rs. 2 
per maund, forgetting altogether to take into account 
the quantities sold at Rs. 3 and Re. 1 respectively. 
Supposing the quantity sold at Re. 1 per maund is 
1,000,000 maunds and that sold at Rs. 3 is onl> 50,000 
maunds, then the correct average will bo :— 

.Maunds. Rs. Rs. 

1,000,000 X 1=1,000,000 
50,000 X 3-= 150,000 

Total., J ,050,000 1,150,000 


which will give Re. 1*1-6 per maund, instead of the in¬ 
correct Rs. 2 per maund, as .'is made out by simply 
adding 1 and 3 and dividing by 2. 

In my “Poverty of India ” I have given an acfcuul 
illustration (supra pp. 3-4). The average price of rice 
in the Administration Report of the Central Provinces 
for 1867-8 was made out to l>e, by the wrong method, 
Rs. 2-12-7, while the correct price was only Rs. 1-8. 
Also the correct average of produce was actually 
759 lbs. per acre, when ifc was incorrectly made ou^ fco 
be 579 lbs. per acre. Certainly there is no excuse for 
such arithmetical mistakes in information required by 
Parliament for the most important purpose of ascertaining 
the result of the British Administrabibn of the expendi ¬ 
ture of a vast country. 
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In the same way averages are taken of wage? without 
considering how many earn the different wages of 1*, 2, 
3 or more annas per day and for how many days in the 
year. 


In the Irish Commission you yourself and the Chair¬ 
man have noticed this fallacy. 


Witness, Dr. T. W. Grimrhaw. 

Question 2925. (Lord Weiby): Do you take a mean price ? 

I take a mean price between highest and lowest. 

292o. (Chairman) : An arithmetical mean price without 
reference to the quantities?— Yes. 

2927. (Lord Weiby) : For instance, supposing for nine 
months there had been a low price, and the remaining three a 
b'tdi price, the mean would hardly represent a real mean, would 
** -You are correct in a certain sense. 


Trade.—T otals are taken of both imports and. 
exports together and any increase in these totals is pointed 
out as proof of a flourishing trade and increasing bonofit 
when in reality it is no such thing, but quite the reverse 
altogether. I shall explain what I mean. 

Suppose a merchant sends out goods to a foreign- 
country which have cost him £2,000. Ho naturally ex¬ 
pects to get back the £1,000 and some profit, say 15 per 
cent. : ?.c M he expects to receive back £t, 150. • This will 
l>e all right; and suppose ho sends out more, say £2,000 
worth, the next year and gets back his £2,300, then it is 
really an increasing and profitable trade. But suppose a 
more bant sent out goods worth £1,000 and gets back 
£ s 00 instead of £1,150 or anything above £1,000; and 
a £ ,l * n the socond year he sent £2,000 worth and got back 
£1,000. To say that such a trade is a flourishing or 
profitable trade is simply absurd. To cay that because 
the total of the exports and imports of the first year 
was £1,800, and the total of the exports and imports in 
the second year was £3,600, that therefore it was 
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a cause for rejoicing, when in reality it is simply a 
straight way to bankruptcy v with a loss of £200 tho 
first year, and £400 the socoud year (leaving alone 
profits), and so on. Such is the condition of British 
India. Instead of getting *back its exports with some 
profit, it does not get back oven equal to the exports 
themselves, but a great deal less every year. Why 
then, it may be asked, does India not go into bankruptcy 
as any merchant would inevitably go ? And the roason 
is very simple. The ordinary merchant has no power 
to put his hand in other porsons* pockets, and make up his 
losses. But the despotic Government of India, on the 
one hand, goes on inflicting on India unceasing losses 
and drain by its unnatural administration and manage¬ 
ment of expenditure, and, on the other hand, has the 
power of putting its hands unhindorod into tho pockets 
of tho poor taxpayer and mako its account squaro. 

While the real and principal cause of tho suffer¬ 
ings and poverty of India is tho deprivation and drain 
of its resources by foreigners by the present system 
of expenditure, the- Anglo-Indians generally, instead 
of manfully looking this evil in the faco, ignore it 
and endeavour to find all sorts of other excuses. It is 
very necessary that tho Commission should have the 
opportunity of fairly considering tho-e 'xcuses. Now, 
one way I can deal with them would be for myself to 
lay thorn down as 1 understand them ; or, which is far 
hotter, I should deal with them as they are actually pub 
forth by some high Anglo-Indian official. As I am in a 
position to do so. I adopt tho second course. A high 
official of the position of an Knder-Secrefcary of State 
for India and Governor of Madras, Sir Grant Duff, has 
already focussed all the official reasons in two papers ho 
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contributed’ to the Contemporary Review , and I have 
answered them in the same Review in 1887. 1 cannot 

therefore do better than to embody my reply here, 
omitting from it all personal remarks or others irrele¬ 
vant to the present purpose. In connexion with my 
reply, I may explain hero that it is because I have taken 
in it £1 *» Rs. 10 that the incidence of/ taxation is set 
down as 6s. per head per annum, while Sir H. bowler’s 
estimate only 2s. Gd. per head at the present depressed 
exchange and excluding land-revenue. Sir H. Fowler’s 
excludes land revenue from the incidence as if land 
revenue, by being called “ rent,” rained from heaven, and 
was not raised as much from the production of the 
country as any other part of the revenue. The fact of 
the matter is that in British India as in every other 
country, a certain portion of the production of the 
country is taken by the State, under a variety of names 
land tax or rent, salt revenue, excise, opium, stamps, 
customs, assessed taxes, post oflice surplus, law and 
justice surplus, etc., etc. In some shape or other so 
inuch is taken from the production, and which forms the 
incidence of taxation. The evil which India suffers from 
:s not in what is raised or taken from the “ production ” 
and what India, under natural administration, would be 
able to f(iyo two or three times over, but it is in the 
manner in which that revenue is spent under the present 
unnatural administration and management of expenditure 
whereby there is an unceasiug bleeding” of the country. 

My roply to Sir Grant Duff was mado iu 1887. This 
brings some of tho figures to a later date than my cor¬ 
respondence with the Secretary of State for India 
Single handed I havo not tho time to work out figures 
to date, but I shall add af tor wards some figures which 1 
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have already worked out for later than 18S7. I give 
below my reply to Sir Grant Duff as I have already 
indicated above. 


All the subjects treated in the following extracts are 
the direct consequences of the present system of the 
administration and management of expenditure in both 
countries.’' It is from this point of view that I give 
these extracts. (See my reply, in August and Novemberi 
1887, to Sir Grant Duff, supra , pp. 231-272.) 

I give below some of the latest figures I already 
have to compare the results of the administration of ex¬ 
penditure in India with those of other parts of tho 


British Empire. 

Ten Years (1883-1892). 


Imports (in¬ 

Exports (in¬ 

Excess of 

Per¬ 

cluding Gold 

cluding Gold 

Imports over 

cent¬ 

Countries, and Sliver.) 

and Silver.) 

Exports. 

age of 
Trade 

£ 

United King- 

£ 

£ 

Profits 

dom 4,347,954,347 3,£03,603,246 

'(Par. Ret. (C. 

7,11311893 ) 

1,044,351,001 

32 

Australasia ...643,462,379 
North American 

582,264,839 

61,197,540 

10 a* 

Coloni s ... 254,963,473 
Straits Set¬ 

205,063,204 

49,900,179 

24*4 

tlements ... 204,613,643 

(Par. Ret.[C. 

7, 1441 1893.) 

181,781,667 

22,831,976 

12*5 


• Australasia, is a large gold and silver exporting country. 
Profits on this are a very small percentage. The profits on 
other'produce or merchandise will he larger than 10 5 per cent., 
and it. should also be borne in mind that*Australasia, like India, 
i.s a borrowing country, and a portion of its exports, like that <u 
India, goes for the pay infant of interest on foreign loans. Still, 
it not only pays all that interest from the profits of traih , but 
secures for itself also a balance of 10*5 per cent, profits, while 
India must n o. only lose all its profits oftrado but also It\. 
1< 0,000,000 of it • own produce. Were India not ** blooding ” 
politically it would also Lu in a similar condition of paying for its 
loans and securing something for itself out of tho trade profits. 
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Gave of Good Hope and Natal. I cannot give- 
figures as tho gold brought into the Colonies from Trans¬ 
vaal i*3 not included in the imports ; whilo exports include 
gold and silver. 

NataJj. In this also goods in transit are not in¬ 
cluded in imports, although included in exports. 

British India. Far from any excess of imports 
or trade profits, there is, as will bo seen further on, 
actually a large deficit in imports (Rx. 774,099,570) from 
the actual exports (Rx. 944,279,318). Deficit from its 
own produce (Rx. 170,179,748)—18 per cent. 


India. 

Particulars of the Trade of India and tho losses of 
tho Indian people of British India; or, The Drain. 

Ten Years (1883-1892). (Return [C. 7,193,1 1893.) 

1 nil la's total Exports, 
including Treasure. 

Hx. 911379,318 

.. 183,855,863 Add : a< in other countries, say 20 per cent* 
excess of imports or profits (U. K. is 32 
per cent.) 

Ux. 1,133,135.181 or the amount which the imports should 
be. Hut 

1 1 774,099,570 only are the actual imports. 


R \. 359,035,611 is the loss of India for which it has not 
received hack a single farthing either 
in Merchandise or treasure. 

Now. the question is what has l>ecomo of this 
JCx, 3o9,000,0Q0 which India oi>ght to have received 
hut has not received. 

This amount includes the payment of interest on 
railway and other public works loans. 

Owing to our impoverishment, our utter helpless 
no s, subjection to a despotism without any voice in 11 e 
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administration of our expenditure, our inability to make 
any capital, and therefore, forced to submit to be exploit¬ 
ed by foreign capital, every farthing of the above amount 
is a loss and a drain to British India. Wo have no choice ; 
the whole position is compulsory upon us. It is no 
simple matter of business to us. It is all simply the 
result of the despotic administration of expenditure of 
our resources. 

Still, however, let us consider those loans as a 
matter of business, and see what deduction we should 
make from the above amount. 

The loans for public works during the ten years 
(Par. Ret. lc. 7193] 1S93, p. 298) are:—Rx. 34,350,000 
(This is taken as Rs. 10-£1—p. 130), pr £34,350,000. 
This amount is received by India, and foVms a part of 
its imports. 

The interest paid during the ton years in England 
is £57,700,000. This amount, being paid by India, 
forms a part of its exports. The account, then, will 
stand thus : — 

India received or imported as loans £31,350,000 
in the ton years. India paid or exported as interest 
£57,700,000, leaving an excess of exports as a business 
balance £23,350,000, or, say, at averago U. id. per rupee 
Rx. 37,360,000. 

This export made by India in settlement of public 
works loans interest account may be deducted from the 
above unaccounted amount of Rx. 3.>9,000,000, leaving 
a balance of Rx. 321,640,000 still unrecoived by India. 

The next item to be considered is public debt 
(other than for public works). This debt is not a bad¬ 
ness debt in any possible way. It is simply the politi¬ 
cal burden put upon India by force for tho very acouisi- 
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tion and maintenance of the British Rule. It is entirely 
owing to the evil administration of expenditure in put¬ 
ting every burden on India. Make an allowance for 
even this forced tribute. 

The public debt of India (excluding public works) 
incurred during the ten years is £10,000,000, (p. 298), 
oi which, say, £8,000,000 has interest to be paid in 
London. (I do not know how much is raised in India 
and how much in England. I think I asked the India 
. co this* but it is difficult to get definite informa¬ 
tion from it.) The interest paid in London during the 
ten years is £28,000,000. This forms part of the exports 
of India. Hie £8,000,000 of the debt incurred during 
the ten years form part of the imports of India, leaving 
a balance of, say, £21,000,000. On public debt account 
0 father deducted from the last balance of unaccount¬ 
ed Joss of Rx. 321,640,000, taking, £21,000,000, at Is. 4 d. 
per rupee will give about Rx. 33,000,000, which, deduct¬ 
ed from R x . 321,040,000, will still leave the unaccount¬ 
ed loss or drain of Rx. 288,000,000. I repeat that as far 
a3 the economic effect on India of the despotic adminis¬ 
tration and management of expenditure under the 
British Rule is concerned, the whole smount of Rx. 

309,000.000 i s a drain from the wretched resources of 
India. 

But to avoid controversy, allowing for all public 
( o >t (political and commercial), there is still a clear lo*s 
°/ 0 ™ of 3 V * 288,000,000 in ton years, with a debt of 
£*■'10,000,000 hanging round her neck besides* 

Rx. 2^8,000,000 is made ujd of Rx. 170,000,000 
from tho very blood or produce of the country itself, 
and Rx. 118,000,000 from tho profits of trade. 

It must be also remembered that freight, insurance. 
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and other charges after shipment are not_ calculated in 
the exports from India, every farthing of which is taken 
by England. When these itoms are added to the exports 
the actual loss to British India will be much larger than 
the above calculations. I may also explain that the item 
of stores is accounted for in the above calculations. 
The exports include payment for these stores, and im¬ 
ports include the stores. The whole of the above loss 
and burden of debt hos to be borne by only the Indian 
taxpayers of British India . The Native States and 
their capitalists, bankers, merchants, or manufacturers 
and the European capitalists, merchants, bankers, or 
manufacturers get hack their full profits. 

In the above calculation I have taken 20 per cent, 
as what ought to be the excess of imports under natural 
circumstances, just as tho excess of the United Kingdom 
is 32 per cent. But suppose I take even 15 per cent, 
instead of 20 per cent., then the excess of imports 
would be, say, Rx. 311,000,000 instead of nearly 
Rx. 359,000,000. From this Rx. 311,000,000, deduct, 
as above, Rx. 37,000,000 for public works account and 
Rx. 33,000,000 for political public debt account, their 
will still be a loss or drain of Rx. 211,000,000 in ten 
years. 


‘Strictly considered in India’s helpless condition, 
there has been a drain of its wealth to tho extent of 
Rx. 360,000,000 in the ten years. 

But, as I have said, to avoid all futile coutrovorsy, 
after allowing fully for all debt, there is still a drain of 
Rx- 241,000,000 or Rx. 24,000,000 a year during tho ten 
years. 


But it must be also remembered that besides the 
whole of the above drain, oithor Rx. 359,000,000, or 
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Rx. 241,000,000, there is also the further loss of all that 
is consumod in India itself by foreigners so far, to the 
deprivation and exclusion of the children of British 
India. 

Now, let it be once more understood that there can 
be no objection to any capitalist, or banker, or merchant, 
or manufacturer going to India on his own account and 
making any profits there, if we are also left free to do 
our best in fair competition , but as long as we are im¬ 
poverished and made utterly helpless in our economi'c 
condition by the forced and unnatural present system of 
the administration and management of expenditure, tho 
whole profits of foreigners (European or Indian) is 
British India’s irreparable loss. 

Tho moral, therefore, of this phenomenon is that 
h>ir John Shore’s prediction of 17S7, about the evil effect 
of foreign domination by tho adoption of the present 
system of tho administration and management of ex¬ 
penditure, is amply and deplorably fulfilled. Truly has 
Macaulay said : “ The heaviest of all yokes is tho yoke 
of tho stranger.” It cannot be otherwise under tho 
existing administration and management of expenditure. 
W hat an enormous sum, almost beyond calculation, 
would British India's loss amount to in the present cen¬ 
tury (leaving alone the last century of unparalleled cor¬ 
ruption, plunder, and oppression by Europeans) when 
calculated with compound interest! A tremendously 
cruel and crushing” and destructive tribute indeed ! 

With regard to tho allegation that the fall in ex¬ 
change has stimulated exports from India, here are a 
few figuros which tell their own tale :— 


Exports hi 1870-1.Rx. 61,690,000 

1890-1. ... ..Rx. 10.,340,000 
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or an increase o£ about GO per cent. This is the increase 
in the 20 years of tho fall of exchange. 

Now take 1830 exports. £18,700,000 


1870 


£64.690,000 


i.e. t an increase of nearly times. Was this increaso 
owing to fall in Exchange ? There was then no such 
fall in Exchange. And what good was this increase to 
India ? As shown abovo, in ten years only she has been 
drained to the oxtent indicated, besides what is oaten in 
the country by those who are not her children. The 
increase in trade, excepting that of Native and Frontier 
States, is not natural and economic for tho benefit of 
tho people of British India. It is mostly only the form 
in which the increasing crushing tribute and the trade- 
profits and wants of foreigners are provided by the poor 
people of British India, the masses of whom live on 
scanty subsistence, and are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
habited hewers of wood and drawers of water for them. 

But there is another most important consideration 
still remaining. 

While British India is thus crushed by a heavy 
tribute which is exacted by thouppor classes and which 
must end in disaster, do tho British industrial pcoplo, or 
the 'great mass, derive' such benefit as they ought to 
■derive, with far greater benefit to England itself, besides 
bonefitting India ? 

Here is this wretched result so far as the producers 
of British and Irish produce are concerned, or the 
British trade with India is concerned. 

In 1803, all British and Irish produce exported to 
all India is only £28,S00,000 for a population of 
285,000,000 or 2$. per head per annum. But a large 
portion oi this goes to tho Native States and fron- 
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tier territories. British Indian subjects themselves 
(221,000,000) will be found to take hardly a shilling or 
fifteen pence worth per head per annum. And this is 
all that the British people export to British India. If 
British India were more righteously treated and allowed 
to prosper, British produce will be exported to British 
India as much or a great deal more than what the 
British people are exporting to the whole world. A 
word to our Lancashire friends. If they would open 
their eyes to their true interests, and give up squabbling 
about those wretched cotton duties, they would soo that 
a market of 220,000,000 people of British India, besides 
the 04,000,000 of the Native States, will require and 


tako (if you take your hand off their throat), more than 
Lancashire will bo able to supply. Look at the wretched 
Lancashire trade with the poverty-stricken British 


Indians *.— 

In 18J2-3 India imported yarn £2,683,850 } $65 

Manufactures £22,942.015) Vl * * 

for a population of 285,000,000, or about Is. 9d, per head 
per annum. But if you deduct Native States and iron- 
tier States, it will possibly be Is. per head for British 
India. Why should it not be even .€1 or more per head 
if British India bo not “ bled ” ? And Lancashire may 


have £250,000,000 or more of trade instead of the 
wretched £25,000,000. Will Lancashire ever open its 
eyes and help both itself and India to be prosperous ? 
Argument of.Population 
Increaso from 1881 to 1891 :—- 


England and Wales 
British India 


Increase. 


Population per 
Square Mile. 
ll*f> per cent. ... 500 
97 lt ... 230 


In 1801, the population of England and Walos 
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Mulhall’s Dictionary, p. 444) was 8,893,000, say 
9,000,000. 


In 1884, the population was 27,000,000 (Pari. Rot 
|c. 7, 143], 1893), or throe times as much as in 1801. 

The income of England arid Wales (Mul., p. 320) in 
L800 was £230,000,000. 

In 1884, while the population increased to 
27,000,000 or three times that of 1801, the income in¬ 
creased to £976,000,000 (Mul., p. 321), or nearly 4| 
times that of 1810. 

The population of England and Wales (Mul., p. 444) 
in 1672, was 5,500,000. The income in 1664 (Mul., p. 
320) was £42,000,000. 

In 1884, (Mul., p. 321), population 27,000,000, 
increased five times; income £976,000,000, increased 
more than twenty-three timos. 

In comparison with earlier times Macaulay said 
i {Supra, p. 269): “ While our .numbers have increased 
tenfold, our wealth has increased hundredfold. M 

Those facts do not show’ that increase of population 
has made England poorer. On tho contrary, Macaulay 
truly says “ that the advantages arising from the progress 
of civilisation have far more than counterbalanced the 
disadvantages arising from the progress of population. ” 

Why, then, under tho administration of the great- 
. est ” and most highly-paid service in tho world, derived 
from tho same stock as tho administrators of this country, 
and, as Mr. Bright says, “ whose praises are so constant¬ 
ly sounded in this House,” is India, after a long 
period at present tho most “ extremely poor” country 
in the world ? And yet how can the result bo otherwise 
under the existing administration and management of 
oxpcuditure, based upon tho evil principle that “ India 

24—21 
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Kmo and in the redemption of the honour and good name- 
of Britain from the dishonour of many broken pledges. 
The deplorable evil result of the. present “ administration 
•.aid management of expenditure,” in violation of solemn 
pledges, is so subtle, so artistic, so unobservably “ bleed¬ 
ing,” to use Lord Salisbury’s word, so plausibly masked 
with the face of beneficence,-and being unaccompanied 
with any open compulsion or violence to person or pro¬ 
perty which the world can see and be horrified with* 
that, as the poet says :— 

44 Those lofty souls have telescopic eyes. 

That see the smallest speck of distant pain, 

While at their feet a world of agony. 

Unseen, unheard, unheeded, writhes in vain.” 

— Great Thoughts . 31/8/95. 

Even a paper like the Pioneer of Allahabad (21/9/95) 
which cannot bo accused of being opposed to Anglo- 
Indian views, recognises that India “ has also perhaps to 
undergo the often subtle disadvantages of foreign rujo.” 
Yos, it is these, “ subtle disadvantages of foreign rule ” 
which need to he grappled with and removed, if the 
connection between India and England is to bo a blessing 
to both, instead of a curse. This is the great and noble 
l ask for our Commission. For, indeed, it would he wiso 
to ponder whether and how far Lord Salisbury's—a 
statesman’s—words at the last Lord Mayor’s dinner, 


apply to British India. He said :— 

k ' That above all treaties and above all combinations of ox 
tornal powers. ‘ the nature of things ’ if you please, or ‘ the 
providence of God if you please to put it so, has determined 
dtat per istent and constant misgoveminent must lead the 
Government which follows it to its doom ; and while I readily 
’ H bmt that it is quite possible for the Suitar of Turkey, if ho 
will, to govern all his subjects in justice and in peace, he is not 
‘•Ken.pt, 7iu>re than any other potentate from the law that in¬ 
justice will bring the highest on earth.to ruin.” 


TliO administration of expondifcmo should bo lmsod 
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on this principle, as Sir Louis Mallet (c. 3086—1; 1881, 
P- 142, has said : — 

“If India is to be maintained and rendered a 
permanent portion of the British Empire, this must he 
.accomplished in some other way than by placing our 
future reliance on the empirical arts of despotism ” and 
not on those low motives of making Indians simply an 
exploiting ground for our “boys’* as Sir C. Crossth- 
Waite desired when he bad the candour of expressing 
the motive of British action when speaking about biam 
-at the Society of Arts (vol. 39 — 19; 92 — p. 286). All 
that gentleman cared for was this. “ The real question 
was who was to get the trade with them and how wo 
could make the most of them, so as to find fresh mar¬ 


kets for our goods and also employment for those super- 
jluous articles of the present dan » our boys ” (the italics 
aro mine), as if the whole world was created simply for 
supplying markets to the one people, and employment 
to their boys. Still, however, von can have ten times 
more trade than you have at present with India, far 
more than yon have at present with the whole world, if 
you act on lines of righteousness, and cast off the second 
mean motive to enslave other people to give employment 
to your “ boys/* which certainly is not the motive of the 
British people. The short of the whole matter is, that 
under the present evil and unrighteous administration ef 
Indian expenditure, the romance is the beneficence of 
•the British Rule, tho reality is the “ bleeding ” of tlm 
British Buie. Under a righteous “administration of ex¬ 
penditure," the reality will bo the bio in g and be nofib 
both fco Britain and India, and far more trade between 
them than we can form any conception of at present. 

Yours truly, 

Dadabhai Naohoji. 
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must be bled ? ” The fault is not of the officials. It is 
the evil and outrageous system of expenditure, which 
cannot but produce such pernicious and deplorable 
results, which, if not remedied in time, must inevitably 
bring about a retribution the extent and disaster of which 
can hardly be conceived. Officials over and over again toll 
us that the resources of India are boundless. All the 
resources of civilisation have been at their command, and 
here is this wretched and ignominious result—that while 
England has gone on increasing in wealth at a greater 
progress than in population, India at this moment is far 
poorer than even the misgoverned and oppressed Russia, 
and poorer even than Turkey in its annual production, 
as Lord Cromer pointed out in 1882. 

I think I need not say anything more upon the first 
part of our Reference. If I am required to. be cross- 
examined on the representations which I have submit¬ 
ted, I shall then say whatever more may be necessary 
for me to say. 

I have shown, by high authorities and by facts and 
figures, one result of the existing system of “ The admi¬ 
nistration and management of the Military and Civil 
Expenditure incurred under the authority of the Secro¬ 
tary of State for India in Council, or of the Government 
of India ”— viz the most deplorable evil of the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the poople of British India—suici¬ 
dal and dishonourablo to British name and rule, and 
destructive and degrading to the people of British India, 
with a ' holot system ” of administration instead of that 
of British citizenship. 

The following remarks in a leader of the Timet of 
IGth December, 1895, in connection with the Transvaal, 
is, short of compulsory service, applicable with ten time 
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The 


Times says:— 


“ The time is past even in South Africa when a helot system 
of administration organised for tho exclusive advantage of a 
privileged minority can long resist the force of enlightened 
public opinion. If President Kruger really possesses any of 
those statesmanlike qualities which are sometimes ascribed to 
him, he will hasten to accept the loyal co-operation of these 
Ouiilandres , who have already done so much and who are 
anxious to do more for tho prosperity and progress of the 
^outh African Republic.” 


I would apply this to British India. The time is 
past in British India when a “ helot system of adminis¬ 
tration ,” organised for the exclusive advantage of a 
privileged minority, and existing to the great dishonour of 
the British name for a century and a half, can long 
resist the force of enlightened public opiuion, aud the 
dissatisfaction of the people themselves. If the British 
statesmen of the present day possess those statesmanlike 
qualities which the statesmen of 1833 showed about 
India—to “ be just and fear not,” which the great Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858 proclaimed to tho world, and which 
Sir H. Fowler so lately (3/9/95) described as having 
tha courage of keeping our word” they will hasten 
to accept the loyal co-operation of the people of India, 
with whose blood mainly, and with whoso money entire¬ 
ly, has the British Indian Empire been both built up 
and maintained; from whom Britain hat: drawn thou 
sands of millions, or untold wealth calculated with in¬ 
terest ; who for British righteousness would return the 
most devoted and patriotic loyalty for their own sake, 
and whose prosperity and progress, as Lord Roberts 
said, being indissolubly bound up with those of Britain, 
would result in largely increasing tho prosperity of tho 
Bntit-jh people themselves, in tho stability of tho British 
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III 

THE APPORTIONMENT OF CHARGE 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OF 
INDIA.* 


Dear Lord Wet/by, — I now request y<?ur favour 
of laying before the Commission this lotted of my 
views on the second part of tho Reference, viz., “ The 
apportionment of charge between the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and of India for purposes in which 
both are interested.” 

The word England, or Britain, is always used by 
me as embracing the United Kingdom. 

I do not know whether there is any portion of tho 
Indian charge (either in this country or in India) in 
which Britain is not interested. The ono chief object 
of tho whole expenditure of Government is to govern 
India in a way to secure internal law and order and 
external protection. Now, in both internal law and 
order and external protection, tho interests of Britain 
m*o aj groat or rather greater than those of India. 
That India is protected from lawlessness and disorder is 
unquestionably a great boon and benefit to it. But 
orderly or disorderly India shall al'viys remain and 
oxiHt wl ero if, i , and will shape its own destiny somehow, 
*Qll or badly. But without law and order British R-de- 
will not lx able to keep its existence in India. British 
Buie in India is nob even like Russian Rule in Russia. 

Submitted t<. the Wolby Commission on 15th Kobruary. 

IKOg. 
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However bad and oppressive the latter may be, whatever 


revolution or Nihilism there may occur, whatever civil 
wars or secret disasters may take place, the Russians and 
their Rulers remain all the same in Russia; only that 
power changes from ono hand into another, or from one 
form into another. Only a few days ago (18th January, 
1896) the Russian Tsar, styling himself ‘‘ Emperor and 
Autocrat of all tho Russias, *’ issued a Manifesto for his 
Coronatiou as follows :— 

“ By the grace of God we, Nicholas II, Emperor and Auto¬ 
crat of all the Russias, etc., make known to all our faithful 
subjects that, with the help of the Almighty, we have resolved 
to place upon ourselves tho Crown, in May next, in the An¬ 
cient Capital of Moscow, after the example of tho pious 
Monarchs our forefathers, and to receive the Holy bacrament 
according to established usage ; uniting with us in this Act our 
most beloved consort the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna. 

“ We call upon all our loyal subjects on the forthcoming 
solemn day of Coronation to share in our joy and to join us in 
otferir g up fervent prayers to tho Giver of all good that He may 
pour out upon us the gift of the Holy Spirit, that He may treng- 
tlien our Empire, and direct us to the footsteps ol our parent 
of imperishable memory, whose life and labours for the welfare 
of our beloved fatherland will always remain a bright example* 

“ Given at St. Petersburg, this first day of January in the 
year of Our Lord 189G. and the second year of our reign. 

“Nicholas." 

- The Times , 20th January, 1896* 

Now, blood is thicker than water. Notwithstanding 
all tho autocratic oppression that tho Russian people 
may have suffered for all past time, every soul will rise 
to the call, and rejoice in the joy of the occasion. And, 
whether tho present system of government and posver 
endures or vanishes, the Russian Rule—whatevor form 
it takes—will always be Russian, and for the Rus ians. 

Take England itself. It hohoaded one king, ban 
islied another, turned out its Parliament at the point of 
the bayonet, had civil \ avs of various durations, and 
disasters. Whatever was the change, it was English Rulo 
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for Englishmen. But the British in India is quite a 
different thing. They are aliens, and any disaster to 
them there has entiroly a different result. In the very 
first paper that was read before the East India Associa¬ 
tion of London (2/5/1867) I said 

44 No pruphet is required to foretell the ultimate result of a 
struggle between a discontented two hundred millions and a 
hundred thousand foreign bayonets. A drop of water is insigni¬ 
ficant, but an avalanche may sometimes carry every thing before 
it . The race is not always to the swift A disaffected nation 
may fail a hundred times, and may rise again; but one or two 
reverses to a foreigner cannot but be fatal. Every failure of the 
Natives, adding more burdens, will make them the more im¬ 
patient to throw oft the foreign yoke.” 

Can the British Sovereign call upon the Indians as 
slio can call upon the British people, or as the Russian 
Tsar can call upon the Russians, to sharo in her joy ? Yes, 
on one condition. The people of India must feel that, 
though tho English Sovereign and people are nob kindrod 
in birth and blood, they are kindred in sympathetic 
spirit, and just in dealing; that, though they aro the 
step-mother, they treat tho stop-children with all tho 
affection of a mother—that the British Rule is their own 
rule. The affection of the Indian’ people is the only 
solid foundation upon which an alien rule can stand 
firm and durable, or it may some day vanish like a 
dream. 

To Britaiu all tho law and order is tho very breath 
of its nostrils in India. With law and order alone can 
it live in India. Lot there arise disorder and violence 
tomorrow, and what will become of the small number of 
Europeans, official and non-official, without even any 
direct battles or military struggle V 

If a thoroughly intelligent view of the position of Bn 
tarn in India is taken the interests of Britain are equally 
vital, If not f ir more vital, in the maintenance of good and 
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satisfactory government, and of law and order, than those 
of India; and, in a just view, all the charge or cost in 
both countries of such good government and law and 
order in India should be apportioned between the two 
countries, according to the importance of respective 
interests and to the proportion of the means or capa¬ 
city of each partner in the benefit. 

Certainly, no fair and just-minded Englishman would 
say that Britain should have all the gain, glory and every 
possiblo benefit of wealth, wisdom, and work of a mighty 
Empire, and the price or cost of it should l>o all bur¬ 
dened on the shoulders of India. 

The correct judgment upon our second part of the 
reference will depend upon the fundamental principle 
upon which ho British Administration ought to stand. 

1. Is British Buie for the good of both India and 
Britain, and a rule of justice and righteousness? or. 

2. Is the British Rulo solely for the benefit of Britain 
at the destruction of India—or, in other words, the ordi¬ 
nary rule of foreign despotism, the heaviest of all yokes, 
the yoke of the stranger ” (Macaulay) ? 

The first is the avowed and deliberate desire and 
solemn promise and pledge of the British people. Lho 
second is the performance by the servants of the 
British nation—the Indian authorities in the system 
of the administration adopted and relentlessly pursued 
by them. 

The present British-Indian system of administration 
would not take long to degenerate and run into the Rus¬ 
sian system aud troubles, but for the check and drag ot 
•the British public wish, opinion, and voice. 

Now; my whole argument in this representation 
will be based on the first principle— vi\\ t thogood of both 
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India and England and justice and righteousness. I 
would, therefore, dispose of the second in a brief manner 
—that the second (England’s benefit and India’s destruc¬ 
tion) is not the desire of the British people. 

It has been the faith of iny life and it is my faith 
fctill, that the British people will do justice to India. 

But, however, as unfortunately the system based on 
the second principle—the systom which Lord Salisbury 
has described as of “ bleeding ” and “ hypocrisy ”— 
exists, it is desirable to remember the wise words of 
Lord Salisbury himself» uttered not long ago when ho 
said (Lord Mayor’s dinner on 9th November last): 

The nature of things 9 if you please, or * the providence 
of God ’ if yoa please to put it so, has determined that 
persistent and constant raisgovernment must lead the 
government which follows it to its doom .... that 
injustice will bring the highest on earth to ruin,” The 
Luke of Devonshire has pointed out that the result of 
the present system would he to make the Indians to 
come to the conclusion that the Indians shall never 
have any chance “ except by their getting rid in the 
fink instance of their European rulers.” 

The quostion is, do the British people desire such a 
system, to exercise only the right of brute force for 
their sole benefit ? 1 for one, and I can feay without 
an y hesitation that ail the educated and thinking 
Indians do not beliovo so. It is their deep faith and 
conviction that the conscience of the British people 
towards India is sound, and that if they once fully 
understood the true position they would sweep away 
ihe whole prebont unrighteous system. The very fact 
tha. this Commission is appointed for the first timo for 
8110,1 ^ purpose, f:/.?., to doal out fairly between the two 
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countries an “ apportionment of charge for purposes 
in which both are interested ” is sufficient to show 
the awakening consciousness and desire to do justice- 
and to sharo fairly the costs as well as the bene¬ 
fits. If further public indication was at all needed the 
Times , as I have quoted in my first representation, has 
put it very clearly: u Great Britain is anxious to deal 
fairly with India. If it should appear that India has 
boon saddled with charges which the British taxpayer 
should have borne the British taxpayer will not hesitate 
to do his duty.” I would not, therefore, pursue any 
further the assumption of the second principle of selfish¬ 
ness and despotism, bub continue to base my remarks 
upon the basis of the first principle of the desire and 
determination of the British pooplo for justice and 
righteousness towards India. 

I have stated above that the whole cost of adminis¬ 
tration is vital to the very existence of the British Rule 
in India, and largely essential to the prosperity of the 
British people. Lord Roberts, with other thoughtful 
statesmen, has corroctly stated the ti*ue relation of the 
two countries more than once. Addressing the London 
Chamber of Commerce ho said : I rejoice to learn that 
you recognise how indissolubly the prosperity the 
United Kingdom is hound up with the retention of that 
vast Eastern Empire.” (Times 25/5/93.) And again, at 
Glasgow, he said “that tho rotontiou o’ our Eastern 
Umpire i- essential to tho greatness and prosperity of 
the United Kingdom/' (Times, 29,7/93.) And further 
lie also clearly points out upon what such au essential 
retention ultimately depends. Does it depend upon 
tyranny, injustice, bleeding, hypocrisy, plundering,” 
upon imposing tho relations of master and slave upon 
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large, well equipped and efficient armies; on the unreli¬ 
able props of bruto force ? No 1 Ho says, u But however 
efficient and well equipped the army of India may be, 
were it indeed absolute perfection, and woro its numbers 
considerably more than they are at present, our greatest 
strength must ever rest on the firm base of a united and 
contended India.” Sir William Harcourt said in his 
speech (House of Commons, 3/9/95), “ As long as you 
have the people of India your friends, satisfied with the 
justice and policy of your rule, your Empiro will be 
safe.” 

Professor Wordsworth has said ( Bombay Gazette , 
3/3/83): “ One of the greatest Englishmen of the last 

generation said that if over we lost our Indian Empire 
we should lose it like every other we had lost, or woro 
about to lose, by alionating the affections of the 
people/’ 

Am I not then justified in asking that it is right 
ami just, in order to acquire and preserve the affec¬ 
tions of the people, that the cost of that administration 
which is essential to your “ greatness ” and your ” pros¬ 
perity,’ by which your prosperity is indissolubly bound 
up with that of India, and upon the secureness and law 
aud order of which depends your very existence in India 
and as a groat Empire, should be fairly shared by the 
United Kingdom ? 

Heaving this fair claim to the calm and fair 
consideration of this Commission and to the sense of 
justice of the British people, I take a less strict view of 
the duty of England. It is said that India should make 
all such payments as she would make for her govern 
mt.nt and her internal and oxtornal protection even if 
there were no British Rule and only its own Native Rule. 
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Now, suppose this is admitted, what is the position? 
Certainly in that case /there will be no employment 
of Europeans. The present forced, inordinate, and 
arbitrary employment of Europeans in both the civil and 
military services in both countries is avowedly, entirely 
and solely owing to British Buie and for British purposes 
and British interests — to maintain British supremacy. If 
there were no British Buie there would be no Europeans 
employed by the Natives rulors. India accordingly .may 
pay for every Indian employed, but justico demands 
that the expenditure on Europeans in both countries 
roquired for the sole interests of British. Bulo and for 
British purposes should be paid by the British exchequer. 

L am not going to discuss hero whether even British Bulo 
itself needs all the present civil and military European 


agbncy. On the contrary, the civil element is their great¬ 
est weakness, and will be swept away in the time of 
trohblo from discontent and disaffection ; and the military 
dement, without being either efficient or sufficient in 
such crises, is simply destructive to India, and leading 
to the very disaster which is intended to be averted or 
prevented by it. Be this as it may, this much K clear : 
that the whole European agency* both civil ami militaiy, 
in England and in India, is distinctly avowed and mU 
mittod to bo for the interests of England, .,.to protect 
and maintain her supremacy in India against internal or 
external dangers. Lord Kimberly has put this matter bo- 
yond all doubt or controversy, that the European services 
are emphatically for the purpose of maintaining British 
supremacy. He says (dinner to Lord Boberts by the 
Lord Mayor— Times , 13th June, 1893) : 


“ There is OP6 point upon which I imagine, whatever in ,y 
he our party nolA.cs in this country, wo are all united ; that we 
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arcrresolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over 
our Indian Empire. That I conceive is a matter about which 
we have only one opinion, and let me tell you that that supre¬ 
macy rests upon three distinct bases. One of those bases, and 
a very important one, is the loyalty and good-will of the 
native Princes and population over whom wo rule. Next, and 
not loss important, is the maintenance of our European Civil 
Service, upon which rests the foundation of our administration 
in India. . . . . Last, not because it is the least, but 
because I wish to give it the greatest prominence, we rest also 
upon the magnificent European force which we maintain in that 
country, and the splendid army of Native auxiliaries by which 

that force, is supported.Let us firmly and calmly 

maintain our position in that country; let us be thoroughly 
armed as to our frontier defences, and then I believe wo may 
trust to the old vigour of the people of this country, come 
what may, to support our supremacy in that great Empire., 


Now, this is significant: while Lord Kimberley 
talks all these grand things, of resolute determination, 
otc., etc., to maintain British supremacy, and for all 
British purposes, he does not toll at whose cost. Is it 
at British cost, as it is for British purposes, or even 
any portion of that cost? lie has not told the British 
public oponly that it is for every farthing at the cost 
of the Indians, who are thus treated as mere slaves— 
all the gain, glory and Empire “ ours,” and all tho 
burden for the Indian helots ! Then, as I have already 
said, the second and third bases—the European civil 
and military services—are illusory are only a burden 
and destruction to India, without being at ail a suffici¬ 
ent sec rity in the lime of any internal and external 
trouble, and that especially the civil service is suicidal 
to tho supremacy, and will be the greatest weakness. 
Then it may also be noticed in passing that Lord Kim¬ 
berley gives no indication of the ?iavy having anything 
important to do with, or make any demand on, India 
However, he all this as it may, ono thing is made 
dear by Lord Kimberley, that, us far as Britain is ccm- 
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cerncd, tho only motive which actuate? her in tho matter 
of the second and third bases—the European civil and 
military services—is her own supremacy, and nothing 
-else: that there can bo no difference of opinion in 
Britain why Europoan services in both countries are 
forced upon India, viz., solely and entirely for British 
purposes and British interests, for the resolute determi¬ 


nation to maintain our supremacy. 5 ’ 

I would be, therefore, asking nothing unreasonable, 
under the Reference to this Commission, that what is 
entirely for British purposes must in justice be paid for 
by the British people, and tho Indian people should not 
bo asked to pay anything, I, however, still more modify 
this position. Notwithstanding that the European servi¬ 
ces, in their present extent and constitution, aio India s 
greatest evil and cause of all its economic miseries and 
destruction, and tho very badge of the slavery of a 


foreign domination and tyranny, that India may consi¬ 


der itself undor a reasonable arrangement to be indirectly 
benefited by a certain extent of European agency, and 
that for such reasonable arrangement India may pay 
some fair share of the cost of such agency omplovod in 
India. As to all the Stato charges incurred in this 
country for such agoncy, it must bo reruombered that, 
in addition to their being entirely foIt British purposes* 
they are all, every farthing, earned by Europeans, and 
Spent every farthing, in this country. It is a charge 
forced upon India by sheer tyranny, without any voico 
or consent of India. No such charge is made upon tho 
Colonics. The Colonies oifico building and establish* 
ment is ail a charge upon the British Exchequer. All 
charges, therefore, incurred in this country for the India 
Office and its establishment, and similar ones for State 
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purposes, should under any circumstances be paid from 
the British Exchequer. 


I shall put, briefly, this moderately just “ apportion¬ 
ment of charge” in this way — 

India and England should pay all salaries which 
are to be paid to their own people, within their own 
limits, respectively— i.e England should pay for all 
Englishmen employed in England, and India should pay 
for all Indians employed in India; and as to those of 
one country who are employed in the other country— 
>.e., Englishmen employed in India, and Indiana 
employed in England—lot there be some fair and 
reasonable apportionment between the two countries— 
taking, as much as possible, into consideration their 
respective benefits and capacity of means. 

As to pensions, a reasonable salary being paid during 
seirvice in India, no pensions need follow ; so that, when 
Europeans retire from India, there should be no charge 
on England for pensions, the employees having mado 
thoir own arrangements for their future from their 
salaries. 

By this arrangement India will not only pay all that 
it would pay for a government by itself, supposing th& 
English were not there, but also a share in the cost in 
India for what England regards as absolutely necessary 
for her own purpose of maintaining her Empiro in 
India. 

1 may say a few words with regard to the navy. 
On no ground whatever of justice can India be fairly 
charged any share for the navy, except so far as it falls 
within the principle stated above, of actual service in 
Indian harbours. 

1. The whole navy as it exists, aud as it is intended 
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to be enlarged, is every inch of it required for the 
protection and safety of this country itself—even if 
Britain had no Empire—for its own safety—for its very 
existence. 

2. Every farthing spent on the navy is entirely 
earned by Englishmen ; not the slightest share goes to 
India, in its gain, or glory, or employment, or in any 


way. 

3. In the timo of war between England and any 
European Powers, or the United States, the navy will 
not bo able to protect British commerce itself. 

4. There is no such thing, or very insignificant, * 
as Indian foreign commerce or Indians’ risk in what is 
called British Indian foreign commerce. The whole of 
what is called British Indian foreign trade is entirely 
first British risk aind British capital. Every inch of the 
shipping or cargo on the seas is British risk of British 
East India banks, British marine insurance companies, 
and British merchants and ship-owners and manufac¬ 
turers. Any person who has any knowledge of how the 
whole of what is called British Indian foreign trade is 
carried on will easily understand what I mean. 

5. No European Tower will go to attack India 
from the soa, leaving the British navy free to pursue it. 

6. Suppose there was no English navy to pursue, 
Lord Koberts' united and contented, and therefore * 
patriotic India will give such an irresistible Indian force 
at the command of Britain as to give a warm reception 
to the invader, and drivo him back into the sea if bo 
ever succeeded in landing at all. 

With regard to the absolute necessity to the United 
Kingdom itself for its o?on safety of the whole navy as 
it exists and is intended to be increased, there is but one 
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universal opinion, without any distinction of parties. 

It will be easy to quoto expressions from every promi¬ 
nent politician. It is, in fact, the great subject of the day 
for which there is perfect unanimity. I would content 
myself, however, with a few words of the highest 
authority in the realm under the Sovereign, the Prime 
Minister, and also of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Salisbury said in his Brighton speech :— 

r (, ? alin g such money as you possess .... then 
the first claim is the naval defence of England. I am g»ad 

that you welcome that sentiment. ft is our business to 

be quite sure of the safety of this island homq.of ours v hose 
inaccessibility is the source of our greatness, that no improve- 
ment of foreign fleets, and no combination of foreign alliances, 
should bo able for a moment to threaten our safoty at home 
• * * * * must make ourselves safe at sea whatever 

happens. But after all, safety—safety from a foreign 

toe corner, first before every other earlhly blessing, and we 
must take care in our responsibility to the many interests that 
depend upon us, in our responsibility to the generations that 
U f n° S 1 lf l ' eec l us, we must take care that no neglect of ours 
snail sutter that safety to be compromised.’’ 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, fche Chancellor of tho Exche¬ 
quer, so late as 28th January last (tho Times, 29/1/96), 
said emphatically and in a fighting mood : “ We mnsfc 
1)0 prepared. We must never loso the supremacy of tho 
sea. Other nations had not got it, and could afforo to 
do without it: but supremacy of tho sea was vital to 
our very existence.’* 

With such necessity for England’s own safety, whe¬ 
ther she had India or not, any burden to be placed on 
India can only be done on the principle of the right of 
might over our helplessness, and by treating India as a 
helotdoin, and not in justice and fairness. Yes: let 
India have complete share in tho whole Imperial system, 
including the Government of this country, and then 
talk of asking her to contribute to Imperial expenses. 
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Then will be the time to consider any such question as 
it is being considered in relations with Ireland, which 
enjoys, short of Home Rule, which is vital to it, free 
and full share in the whole Imperial gain and glory— 
in the navy, army, and civil services of the Empire. 
Let all arrangements eHst in India as they exist here for 
•entrance into all the Imperial Services here and else¬ 
where, and it will be time and justice to talk of India’s 
share in Imperial responsibilities. Certainly not on 
the unrighteuus and tyrannical principle of all gain and 
glory, employment, etc., for Bugland, and share of cost 
on India, without any share in such gain, glory, employ¬ 
ment, etc. 

As to the bugbear of Russian invasion. If'Ipdia is in 
a contented state with England, India will not only give 
an account of Russia, but will supply an army, in the 
most patriotic spirit, largo enough to send Russia back 
to St. Petersburg. India will then light for herself in 
fighting for Britain. In satisfied India Britain has an 
inexhaustible and irresistible storo of fighting power, 
enough and more to fight Britain’s battles ail over the 
world, as it has been doing. Lord Beacons field saw 
this and showed it by bringing Indian troops to Malta. 
Only pay honestly for what you take, and not dishon¬ 
ourably or tyrannically throw burdens upon India for. 
ym.ir own purposes and interests. With India Britain 
is great and invincible; without India Britain vpll be a 
small Power. Make India feel satisfaction, pAtriotisin, 
and prosperity under your supremacy and you may 
sleep secureiy against the world. But with discontent¬ 
ed India, whatever her own fate may be—may bo sub¬ 
jected by Russia or may repel Russia—England ckn or 
will have no safo position in India. Of course, as I 
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have said before, I am arguing on the assumption that 
justice is to be dealt out by this Commission to both 
countries on the basis of the might of right. If that is 
not to be the case, and right of might is to be the 
deciding principle, if the eternal moral force is not to be 
the powers, but the ephemeral brute force is to be 
the predominant partner, then of course I have no ar¬ 
gument. All argument, then, will be idle breath at 
present till nature in time, as it always does, vindicates 
and revenges itself, and unrighteousness meets with its 
doom. 

Our Commission has a great, holy, and patriotic 
task before it. I hope it will perform it, and tell tho 
British people the redress that is justly duo to India. 
The very first and immediate justice that should be done 
by England is the abolition of the Exchange Compensa¬ 
tion—which is neither legal nor pay it herself; in¬ 
asmuch as every farthing paid will bo received by 
English people and in England. It is a heartless, arbi¬ 
trary, and cruel exaction from tho poverty of India, 
worse than Shylocky—not only the pound of flesh of 
the bond, but also the ounce of blood. As to the general 
question of apportionment, I have stated the principle 
above. 

Now, another important question in connexion with 
** apportionment of charge ” has to be considered, viz., 
of any*oxpenses incurred outside the limits of India 
of 1858. 

I shall take as an illustration the ca;e of North- 
West frontier wars. Every war, large or small, that is 
'carried on beyond tho frontiers of 1858 is distinctly and 
clearly mainly for Britain’s Imperial and European 
purposes. It is solely to keep her own power in India. 
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If ifc were not for the maintenance of her own power in 
India and her position in Europe she would not care a 
straw whether the Eussians or any other power invaded 
India or took it. The whole expenditure is for Imperial 
and European purposes. On 11th February, 1880, Mr. 
Fawcett moved the following Amendment to the Address 
in reply to the Queen’s Speech ( Hansard . vol. 25, 
p. 453):— 

“ But humbly desire to express our regret that in view 
-o.' the declarations that have been made by your Majesty’s 
ministers that the war in Afghanistan was undertaken tor 
Imperial purposes, no assurance has been given that the cost 
incurred in consequence of the renewal of hostilities in that 
country will not be wholly defrayed out of the revenues ot. 
India.” 


Mr. Fawcett then said ( Hansard , volume. 250. 


p. 454):— 

“ And, fourthly, the most important question, as lar as he 
was able to judge, was who was to p ly the expenses of the war. 

.It seemed to be quite clear that the expense4 of the war 

should not bo borne by India, and ho wished to explain that so 
far as India was concerned this was not to be regarded as a 

matter of generosity but of justice and legality.The matter 

must be decided on grounds of strict justice and legality.. 

(P. 457.) It v »s a remarkable thing that every speech made in 
that House or cut ofit by ministers or their supporters on tin* 
subject showed that the war was a great Imperial enterprise, 
tho T who opposed the war having always been taunted as 
being 14 parochiil M politicians who could not appreciate the 
m ignitude an I importance of gre-at Imperial enterprises........ 

( P. 458.) He would refer to the speeches of tlie \ lcoroy oi India 
the Prime Minister, and the Secretary of State lor Foreign 

Affairs upon the subject... . In December, 18 18, the noble 

■carl* warned the peers that they must extend their range of 
vision, and told them that they were not to suppose that this 
w*s a war which simply concerned some small cantoumouts at 
-Dacca and Jellalabad, but one undertaken to maintain the influ¬ 
ence ;md character not of India, but *>!' England in Europe. 
Now, were they going to make Indin pay tbo entire bill for 
m lintainmg the influence and character oi England in Europe ? 


* The Prime Minister. 
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.*....His lordship * treated the war as indissolubly connect¬ 
ed with the Eastern question.Therefore it seemed to 

him (Mr. Fawcett) that it wa i absolutely impossible for the- 
Government, unless they were prepared to cast to the Winds 
their declarations, to come down to the House and regard the 

war as an Indian one . .All he desired was a declaration 

of principle and he would be perfectly satisfied if some one re¬ 
presenting the Government would get up and uay that they 
had always considered this war as an Imperial one, for the 
expenses of which England and India were jointly liable. ’* 

Afterwards Mr. Fawcett said (p. 477) :— 

“ He was entirely satisfied with the assurance which had 
been given on- the part of the Government that tin House 
should baye an opportunity of discussing the question before 
the Budget was introduced, and would therefore beg leave to 
withdraw his amendment. ” 

In the House of Lords? Lord Beaconsfield empha¬ 
sised the objects to be for British Imperial purposes 
(25/2/80— Hansard , vol. 250, p. 1,094):— 

** That the real question at issue was whether Eng ] and 
should possess the gates of her own great Empire in India . . . 
we resolved that the time has come when this country should 
acquire the complete command and possession of ti e gates of 
tho Indian Empire. Let me at least believe that the Peers of 
England are still determined to uphold not only the Empire but 
the honour of this country. ” 

So it is clear that the object of all the frontier wars, 
large or small, was that “ England should possess the 
gates of her own great Empire, ” that this country 
should acquire the complete command and possession of 
the gates of tho Indian Empire, ” and uphold not only the 
Empire, but also '* the honour of this country. ** Can 
anything be more clear than the Imperial character of 
the frontier wars? , / 

Mr. Fawcett, again, on 12 3/80, moved. (Hansard, 
vol. 251, p. 022) :— 

“ That in .-icw of the declarations which have been officially 
made that the Afghan war was undertaken in the joint interests 

• The Marquess of Salisbury. 
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^ ngland and India, this House is of opinion that it is unjust 
to defray out of the revenues of India the whole of the expendi¬ 
ture incurred in the renewal of hostilities with Afghanistan. ” 


Speaking on this motion, Mr. Fawcett, after refer¬ 
ring to the past declarations of the Prime Minister, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, quoted from the speech of the 
Viceroy soon after his arrival (p. 923) : — 

“ I came to India, and just before leaving England for 
India I bad frequent interviews with Lord Salisbury, the then 
Indian Secretary, and I came out specially instructed to treat 
the Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a great 
Imperial question mainly depending for its solution upon the 
general policy of Her Majesty’s Government. ...” 

And further on Mr. Fawcett said (p. 926) :— 

“What was our policy towards self-governed Colonies and 
towards India not self-governed ? In the self-go verm, d Colony of 
the Cape we had a war for which we wore not responsible. Who 
was to pay for it ? It would cost the English people something 
like i?."> 000 000. In India, there was a war for which the Indian 
people were not responsible—a war which grew out of our own 
policy and actions in Europe—and we are going to make the 
Indian people, who were not self-governed and were not repre¬ 
sented, pay every sixpence oi the cost.” 


And so Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for 
India, and the Viceroy had cleared up the whole posi¬ 
tion—“ to treat 'the Indian frontier question as an 
indivisible part of a great Imperial question, mainly 
depending for its solution upon the general policy oT Her 
Majesty’s Government,” and the Indian people having no 
voice or choice in it. 

Mr. Gladstone, folloKvino Mr. Fawcett, said 
(p. 930) :~ 

“]fc appears to me that, to make such a statement as that 
the Judgment of the Viceroy is a sufficient expression of that 
of the people of India, is an expression of paradox really 

surprising, and such as is rarely heard among us.»P 932.) 

In my opinion my kon’blc friend the member for Hackney has 
made good hi case.Still, I think it fair and right to say 
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that, in my opinion, my hon’ble friend the member for Hackney 
lias completely made good his case. His case, as I understand 

it, has not rocoived one shred of answer..(P. 9315.) In 

the speech of the Prime Minister, the speech of Lord Salisbury, 
and the speech of the Viceroy of India, and, I think my hon’ble 
lriend said, in a speech by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
this Afghan war has been distinctively recognised as partaking 

ot the character of an Imperial war.But I think not 

merely a small .sum like that, but what my right hon’ble friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would call a solid and sub¬ 
stantial sum, ought to be borne by this country, at the very 

$ feast....(P.935.) As regards the substance of the motion, 

f b‘°rdially embrace the doctrine of my hon’ble friend the mem¬ 
ber for Hackney. There is not a constituency in the country 
before which I would not be prepared to stand, if it were the 
poorest and most distressed in the land, if it were composed 
a body of men to all of whom every addition of a farthing 
I ? f J ;aXeS Was a sen sible burden, and before them I would be 
glad to stand and plead that, when we have made in India a 
uar which our own Government have described as in part an 
Imperial war, we ought not for a moment to shrink from the 
responsibility of assuming at least a portion of the cost of that 
'•ar, in correspondence with chat declaration, instead of 
making u.so of the law and argument of force, which is the only 
H IW an / tho only argument which wo possess or apply to plaeo 
10 whole of this burden on the shoulders of the people 
or India. 


Hie upshot of the whole was that England contri¬ 
buted €5,000,000 out of £21,000,000 spent on this war, 
■when one would havo naturally oxpoctod a " far moro 
-olid and substantial ” sura from rich England, whose 
interest was double, both Imperial and European. But 
the extent of that contribution is nob tho present 
question with me. It is the principle that “ the Indian 
b'orflior question is one indivisible part of a great Imperial 
question, mainly depending for its solution upon tho 
general policy of Her Majesty’s Government/’ and that, 
thereforo, a fair apportionment must he mado of all 
the charge or cost of all frontier wars, according to the 
extent of the intorosb and of the means of each country- 
Coining down to later times, tho action of Mr. 
Gladstone on 27bh April, 1885, to come to the IlouhO 
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of Commons to ask for £11,000,000—and the House 
accepting liis proposal—on the occasion of the Pcnjdoh 
incident, is again a most significant proof of the Imperial 
character of these frontier wars. He said (Hansard, vol. 
207, p. 859):— 


,** I have heard with great satisfaction the assurance of 
hon’ble gentlemen opposito that they are disposed to forward in 
evory way the grant of funds to us to bo used as wo host think 
for the maintenance of what I have upon former occasions 
described as a National and Imperial policy. Certainly, an 
adequate sense of our obligations to our Indian Empiro has 
never yet been claimed by any party in this country as its 
exclusive inheritance. In my opinion he will be guilty of a 
moral oflence and grojfs political folly who* should endeavour 
to claim on behalf of his own party any superiority in that 
respect over those to whom he is habitually opposed It is an 
Imperial policy in which we are engaged. 


Lastly, last yoar (15/8.95) the present leader of the 
House of Commons (Mr. Balfour) in his .pepch referred 
to “ a serious Mow to our prestige that there are two 
and only two groat powers they (tho tribesmen) havo to 
consider,” “ to ns, and to us, alone, must they look as a 
suzerain power.” ‘‘To depend upon tho Thitish throne. 1 ' 
(The italics aro mine.) So it is all ours” and us 
for all gain and* glory and Imperial possession, and 
European position—except that India must be forced to 
pay the bill. Is this the sonse and conscience of English 
justice to make India pay the whole co^t of the Chitral 
war or any frontier war ? 

Though the real and principal guiding motive for 
the British Government for these frontier wars is only 
Imperal and European for “ its resolute determination ’ 
of keeping its possession of India and position in Europe, 
still India does not want to ignore its indirect and inci¬ 
dental benefit of being saved from falling i,uto Bussia $ 
hands, coupled with the hope that when British con- 
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science is fuily informed and aroused to a true sense of 
the great evils of the present system of administration, 
these evils will be removed. India, therefore, accepts 
that these frontier wars, as far as they may bo absolutely 
necessary, involves Indian interests also, and would bo 
williug to pay a fair share according to her means. 

India, therefore, demands and looks to the present 
Commission hopefully to apportion a fair division for the 
cost of all frontier wars in which India and England 
Have and had purposes of common interest. This whole 
argument will apply to all wars, orj all the frontiors of 
India—East, West, North, or South. With reference 
to all wars outside all the frontiers of India and in 
which India has no interest, Britain should honestly pay 
India'fully for all the services of men or materials which 
&he has taken and may take from India—not, as in the 
Abyssinian War, shirk any portion. Sir Henry Fowler, 
in his ^speech in the House of Commons (22/1/93), 
said: “ I 8ay on behalf of the English people, they 
want to deal with Ireland, not shabbily but generously.” 
I believe that the English people wish to deal with India 
also justiy and generously. But do their servants, the 
Indian authorities, act in that way ? Has not India 
groater claims than even Ireland on the justice and tho 
gonorosity of tho English, people ? Inasmuch as the Irish 
peoplo have the voice of their own direct representatives 
ln Farliumont on their own and Imperial affairs, while 
India ig helpless and entirely at the mercy of England, 
with no direct vote of her own, not only in Parliament, 
but ©von in tho Legislative Councils in India, on any 
expenditure out of her own revenues. Ireland not only 
icis such voice, but has a free and complete share in cdL 
the gain and glory of the British Empire. An Irishman 
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can occupy any place in the United Kingdom or India. 
Can an Indian occupy any such position, even in his 
own country, let alone in the United Kingdom ? Not 


only that, but these authorities not only do not 
act justly or generously, but they treat India even 
“ shabbily.” 

Let us take an illustration or two. \Yhafc is it if 
not shabby to throw the expenses of Prince Nassarulla’s 
visit upon the Indian people! There is the Mutiny 
of 1§57. The causes were the mistakes and mismanage¬ 
ment of your own authorities ; the people had not only 
no share in it, but actually were ready at your call to 
rise and support you. Punjab sent forth its best blood, 
and^your supremacy was triumphantly maintained, and 
what was the reward of the people? You inflicted upon 
the people the whole payment to the last farthing of the 
cost of that deplorable event, of your own servants, 
making. Not only then was India unjustly treated, but 
even “ shabbily.” Let Lord Northbrook spoak : House of 

Lords (15/6 93— Debates, vol. xii. p. 874) 

“ The whole of the ordinary expenses in tho Abyssinian 
expondifcion were pa.d by India. * Only tho extrordinary ex- 
pen’ es being paid by the Homo Government, the argument 
urod being that India would have to pay her troop, in th c di- 
nar> way, and she ought not to huek to make a profit out of 
the a flair. But how did tho Homo Government treat the 
Indian 'Government when troops were sent out during the 
Mutiny V Did they say, 4 wo don’t want to make any profit 
out of this ' .’ Not a bit of it Every single man sent out was 
paid for by India during the whole time, though only tempo¬ 
rary use was made of them, ir eluding t- e cost of their drilling 
and training as recruits until they were sent out.” 

Can anything be more “shabby,” not to use a 
stronger word ? Here you send troops for your own very 
existence. The people help you as beat they can, and 

* With it India had nothing to do, and yet Britain did not 
pay all expenses. 
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^ on not only not pay oven any portion of the expenditure 
out reward the people for their loyalty with the inflic¬ 
tion of nob only the whole expense and additional bur¬ 
dens but even as shabbily as Lord Northbrook discloses. 
l.i this the way by dealing unjustly and shabbily with 
the people that you teach them and expect them to stand 
if ou in the time of trouble J And still more, since then, 
you have in a marked way been treating the people with 
isfcrust, and inflicting upon them unnecessarily and sel- 
ls hly a larger and more expensive army to be paid" for 
*s wholly and as shabbily as the army of the Mutiny— 
including the cost of a portion of the cost of their 
* ung and braining as recruits until they are sent out, 
‘°Uah ail the troops are in this country and they form 
a n integral part of the British Army. And the whole 
expenditure of the frontier war including Chitral is im¬ 
posed upon tho Indian people, though avowedly incurred 
0r In Perial and European purposes, excepting that for 
Vor * 8 ^ ame * a fourth of the cost of the la 9 b Afghan War 
was paid from tho British Exchequer, thanks to Mr.Faw- 
Ce k* fho whole European army is an integral 

pait of the British Army, India being considered and 
:led as !l fir *e training ground for the British A 
any e pen so, for English gain, glory, and prestige, and as 
a mating ground for our boys, ** and as a point of pro- 
oction for British Imperial and European position, 
oavmIndians the helobry or the proud privilege of 
paying fot everything to the last farthing, without having 
t'o slightest voice in the matter ! The worst of the whole 
,ni hs is that having other and helpless people’s money 
to pend, without any check from the British taxpayer, 

J 'etc is no chock to any unnecessary and extravagant 
expenditure. 
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Now, oven all these unjust inflictions for the Mutiny, 
and all past tyranny were considered somewhat, if not 
fully, compensated by that great, noble, and sacred with 
invocation of Almighty God, Proclamation of 1858, by 
which it was proclaimed to India and to the world that 
the Indian subjects were raised to an equality with the 
British subjects in their citizenship and British rights. 
And is that solemn pledge kept V Not a bit of it. On 
the contrary, all such pledges are pronounced by Lord 
Salisbury as " hypocrisy,” by Lord Lytton as ‘‘cheating’" 
by “ deliberate and transparent subterfuges,” “ and by 
breaking to the heart the word of promise they had 
uttered to the ear,” by a Committee of the Council of the 
India Office itself as “ keeping promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope, and by the Puke of Argyll as 
4< we have not fulfilled our promises. 

Can it be expected that by such methods of 
financial injustice and violation of pledges can be acquired 
the affection of the people upon which mainly and 
ultimately depends, as many a statesman lias said the 
stability of the British supremacy ? 

At Glasgow, on November 14, 1895, Mr. Balfour 
said : “ You all remember that the British Army— and 

in the British Army I include those Native soldiers, 
fellow subjects of ours, who on that day did great work for 
the Empire of which they are all citizens.”—This is the 
romance. Had Mr. Balfour spoken the reality, he 
would have said *. Include those Native soldiers, the 
drudges of ours, who on that day did great work for 
the Empire of which they are kept-down subjects. ’ 
For, does not Mr. Balfour know that, far from being 
treated as ** fellow subjects and citizens of the 
Empire,” the Indians have not only to shed their blood 
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for the Empire, but even to pay every farthing of the 
cost of these wars for “ our Empire” and “ our European 
position,” that no pledges, however solemn and binding, 
to treat Indians as ** fellow subjects” or British citizens 
have been faithfully kept either in letter or spirit, that 
however much these Indians may bo brave and shed 
their blood for Imperial purposes or be made to pay 
cruel and crushing tribute ” they are not allowed any 
vote in the Imperial Parliament or a voto in the Indian 
Legislative Councils on their own financial expenditure, 
that their employment in the officering of the army, 
beyond a few inferior positions of Bubadar Major or 
Jamadar Major, etc., is not at all allowed, that they are 
diatrustod and disarmed—are not allowed to become 
volunteers —that every possible obstacle is thrown and 
subterfuge M resorted to against the advancement of 
tho Indians in the higher positions of all the Civil 
Services, and that the simple justice of allowing Indians 
an equality to he simultaneously examined jn their own 
country, for huh mi sor vices, decided by Act and Resolu¬ 
tion of Parliament and solemnly pledged by the groat 
Proclamation, is resisted by every device a id subterfuge 
possible unworthy of the English character. Is it nob a 
mockery and an insult -to call tho Indians “ fellow 
subjects and citizens of the Empire” when in reality 
thoy are tre ated as un or-heel subjects ? 

Here are Rg. 128,574,590, or nearly Rs. 129,000,000 
^pent from April, 1882, to March, 1891 (Pari. Return, 
^ °* 1^95), beyond “the West and North-West frontiers 
<^f Indi i. ' after the disastrous expenditure of £21,000,000 
in the last Afghan War (of which only a quarter was 
piid by tho British Exchequer). Every pie of this 
neatly Ra, 129,000,000 is exacted out of the poverty- 
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stricken Indians, and all for distinctly avowed Imperial 
and European British purposes. I do not know whether 
the 1*8. 12'J,000,000 includes the ordinary pay of all 
the soldiers and officers employed in the Frontier 
Service, or whether it is only the extraordinary military 


expenditure that’ is included. If the ordinary pay is 
not included, then the amount will be larger than 
Bs. 129,000,000. And these are “ our fellow subjects ” 
and “ our Imperial citizens” ! To shed biood for Im¬ 
perial purposes and to pay the whole cost also! 

Lord George Hamilton said at Chiswick ( Times , 


22/1/9P) : “ Ho hoped that the result of the present 

Government’s tenuro of office would bo to make the 
British Empiio not merely a figure of speech, but a 
living reality.” Now, L not this as much romance as 
that of Mr. Balfour’s, instead of being a “living real¬ 
ity ”? All the questions i have aske 1 for Mr. Balfour’s 
expressions apply as forcibly to the words of the present 
Secretary of Stato for Inoia, who ouglu to know the 
real despotically subjected position of the jieoplo of 
British In *ia, forming two-thirds of the Empiro. Yes, 
the British Empire can he made a ‘ living reality ” of 
union and devoted attachment, but not under the present 
system of British Indian administration/ lb can be, 
when in that system, justice, generosity, fair apportion¬ 
ment of <. barges, and honour, and courage of keeping 
the word ” shall prevail over injustice, helot lom, and 
dishonour of open violation of the most solemn words 


of honour. 


Now, Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham (Times % 
27/1/90), said in reference to the African Kepuhlic :— 

“ Now, I have never doninrl that chore is Ju t oauKo for 
discontent -n mo frann-va 1 Bepu.d c. The major ty o tho 
population there pay uino-tonths of tho taxation, .aid have no 
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share whatever in the government of the country. That is an 
anomaly which does not exist in any other civilized community, 
and it is an anomaly which wise and prudent statesmanship 
would remove. I believe it can be removed without danger to- 
the independence of the Republic, and I believe until it is 
removed you have no permanent guarantee against future 
internal disturbances. *' 


Bo not these words apply with ten times forco to 
the case of India, and is not that wise and prudent 
statesmanship which is preached here required to be 
practised in connexion with the greatest part of the 
British Empire ? I venture to use Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words:— , 

“Ibelievo (the anomaly) can be removed without danger 
to the stability of the British power, or, rather, with devoted 
and patriotic attachment * of the British connexion; and I 
believe that until it is removed you havo no permanent 
guarantee against future internal disturbances.” 


The Times (1 2/96) in a leader on Lord Salisbury’s 
speech before the Non-Conformist Unionist Association, 
m a sentence about the Outlandors, expresses what is 
peculiarly applicable to the present position of India. 
It says :— 

“ 1 he Outlanders in the Transvaal—not a minority, but a 
'•'rge majority—are deprived of all share of political power 
mid of the most elementary privileges of citizenship, because 
the dominate class, differing from them in race and tooling, as 
Lord > Lsbury says, ‘have the government and have the 
rifles. 


The Indians must provide every farthing for the 
supremacy of the minority of “the dominant class,” 
and should not have the slightest voice in the spend- 
mg of that every farthing, and find every solemn pledge 
given for equality of British citizenship flagrantly 
broken to the heart in letter and in spirit. And why ? 
Is it because, as Lord Salisbury says, “ they have the 
Government and have the rifles ; ” or as Mr. Glad d one 
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said about India itself, “ the law and argument of force, 
which is the only law and argument which we possess or 
apply. ” This Commission has the duty, at least so far 
as a fair apportionment of charge is concerned, to redress 
this great wrong. 


Oo the British Indian authorities really think that 
the Indians are only like African savages, or mere 
ehildron, that, oven after thousands of-years of civilisa¬ 
tion, when the Britons were only barbarians ; after the 
education they have received at the blessed British 
hands, producing, as Lord Duffcrin said, “ Native 
gentlemen of great attainments and intelligence" 
(Jubilee speech); they do not see and understand 
these deplorable circumstances of their true position 
of degradation and economic destruction ? Or do 
these authorities not care, even if the Indians did under¬ 
stand, as long as they can mislead the British people into 
tho belief that all is right and henoheiont in British India, 
when it is really not the case ? # 

But the faith of the Indians in tho conscience of tho 
British people is unbounded and unshakeablo, and tho 
little incidents of bright spots keep up that faith, such 
as the justice of not burdening tho Indian people with 
the cost of the Opium Commission, and—even though 
inadequate aud partial—the payment of one-fourth of the 
cost of the last Afghan War. It is those acts of justice 
that consolidate the British Rale and tend towards its 
stability. 

I believe now, as I'have always believed, that the 
English people wish and want to deal with India justly 
and generously. When I say that, I believe in tho 
British character of fair play and justice, it is not a senti¬ 
ment of to-day or yesterday. In the very first political 
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speech of my life, made as far back as 1853, at the for¬ 


mation of the Bombay Association, on the occasion of 
the Parliamentary Enquiry on Indian Affairs for the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter 1 said :— 

4 * IVhen we see tbat our Government is often ready to &s- 
'ist us in everything calculated to benefit us, we had better, 
than merely complain and grumble, point out in a becoming 

manner what our real wants are_ If an Association like this 

be always in readiness to ascertain by strict enquiries the pro¬ 
bably good or bad effects of any proposed measure, and when¬ 
ever necessary to memorialise Government on behalf of the 
people with respect to them, our kind Government will not 
refuse to listen to such memorials.’’ 

And under that belief the Bombay Association, the 
British Indian Association of Bengal, and the Madras 
Association, memorialised the then Select Committee on 
Indian affairs—for redress of grievances. 

Now, after not very short of nearly half a century 
of hopes and disappointments, these are still my senti- 
to day—that with correct and full knowledge the 
British people an<i Parliament will do what is right and 
just. 

I may here take the opportunity of making a remark 
or two about the wide extent of the scope of the enquiry 
of this Commission in the first part of the Reference. 

Lord Cranborne, soon after having been Secretary 
of State for India, said (*24/5 f>7) in reference to the pow- 
eio of the Council of the Secretary of State for India » 

, “ L possesses by Act of Parliament an absolute and cou- 

c “ uve veto upon the Acts of the Government of India with 
y-terenre to nine-tenths, I might almost say ninety-nine hun¬ 
dredth-i, of the questions that ari: c with respect to that Govern¬ 
ment. Parliament has provided that the Council may \eto 
•m\ despatch which direct., the appropriation of public money, 
r. very one knows that almost every question connected with 
u°\ eminent raiecB in some way or other the question of. 
expenditure. 
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The first part of the Reference to this Commission 
thus embraces “ almost every question connected with 
Government ” M ninety-nine hundredths of the ques¬ 
tions that arise with respect to that Government. ” 

This view is fully confirmed by the enquiry by the 
Select Committee of 1871-4. The reference to it was 
' to enquire into the Finance and 1: iuancial Administra¬ 
tion of India,” and our first reference is fully of the same 
scope and character. Now, what was the extent of the 
subjects of the enquiry made by that Committee ? The 
index of the proceedings of*the four yoars (1871-4) has a 
table of contents headed : Alphabetical and Classified 
List of the principal headings in the following Index, 
with the pages at which they will be found.” And wliat 
is the number of these headings ? It is about 420. In 
fact, there iB hardly a subject of Government which is 
not enquired into. 


Yours truly, 


Dadabhai Naoboji. 
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IV. 

THE RIGHT RELATIONS BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND INDIA.* 


Dear Lord Welby, — I have to request you 
kindly to put before the Commission this further repre¬ 
sentation from me on the subjects of our enquiry. 
This will bo my last letter, unless some phase of the 
enquiry needed any further explanation from me. 

Looking at the first part of the enquiry from every 
point of view, with regard to tho administration and 
management of expenditure, wo come back again and 
agaiu to tho view expressed by tho Duke of Devonshire 
and Sir William Hunter and others. The Duke of 
Devonshire has said: “ If the country is to be better 
governed, that can only he done by tho omplovment of 
the best and most intelligent of the Natives in the ser¬ 
vice. Sir William Huntor has said: “But the good 
work thus commenced has assumed such dimensions, 
under the Queen’s Government of India that it can no 
longer lie carried on or even supervised by imported 
labour from England except at a cost which India 

cannot sustain. . . . If we are to govern tho Indian 

people efficiently and clioaply, wo must govern them by 
means of themselves, and pay for the administration at 
the markofc rates of Native labour/* 

I'rorii all I havo said in my previous representations 
:t must have been seen that the real evil and misery of 

Submitted to the Welby Commission, ‘31st March, 1806. 
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people of British India does not arise from the 
amount of expenditure. India is capable, under natural 
circumstancos, of providing twice, three times or more 
the expenditure, as the improvement of tho country 
may need, in attaining all necessary progress. The evil 
really is in the way in which that expenditure is ad¬ 
ministered and managed, with the effect of a large- 
portion of that expenditure not returning to the people 
from whom it is raised—in short, as Lord Salisbury 
has correctly described as tho process of “ bleeding.’* 
No country in the world (England not exceptod) can 
stand such bleeding. To stop this bleeding is the 
problem of the day—bleeding both moral and material. 
You may devise the most perfect plan or scheme of 
government, not only humanly but divinely perfect— 
you may have the foreign officials, the very angels them¬ 
selves—but it will be no earthly good to the people as 
long as the bleeding management pf expenditure con¬ 
tinues tho same. On the contrary, the evil will incroaso 
by the very perfection of such plan or scheme for im¬ 
provements and progress. For, as improvements and 
progress are understood to mean, at present, it is more 
and more bieeding 'by introducing moro and more tho 
foreign bleeding agency. 

Tho real problem before the Commission is not 
how to nibble at the expenditure and suggest some poor 
reductions here and there, to bo put aside in a short time, 
as is always done, but how to stop the material and moral 
blooding, and leaving British India a freedom of develop¬ 
ment and progress in prosperity whh h her extraordinary 
natural resources are capable of, and to treat her justly 
m her financial relations with Britain by apportioning 
fairly tho charge on purposes in which both are intoies- 
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feodT Or, to put tbe problem in its double important bear¬ 
ings, in tbe words of an eminent statesman,* 1 which should 
at once afford a guarantee for the good government of 
the people, and for the security of British rights and inter¬ 
ests " (Lord Iddeslcigh), as will be seen further on. I 
am glad to put before the Commission that this problem 
has been not merely enunciated, but that, with the 
courage of their convictions, two eminent statesmen 
have actually carried it out practically, and have done 
that with remarkable success. I am the more glad to 
bring forjvard this case before the Commission, as it also 
enables me to adduce an episode in the British Indian 
administration on the conduct of the Indian authorities 
in both countries and other Anglo-Indian officials, which 
reflects great credit upon all concerned in it—and as 
my information goes, and as it also appears from tbe 
records, that her Majesty personally has not a little 
share in this praise, and in ' evoking a hearty Indian 
gratitude and loyalty to herself. This episode also 
clearly indicates or points to the way ae to what tbe 
true natural relations should be between Britain and 
India, with a result of the welfare and prosperity of 
both, and the security and stability of British supre¬ 
macy. 

In my previous letters I have confined myself to 
the evil results—suicidal to Britain and destructive 
India—-of fcho present unnatural system of the adminis¬ 
tration and management of expenditure and the injustice 
of the financial relations between the two countries, 
loudly calling for a just apportionment of charge for 
purposes in which both are interested. 

Without dwelling any further on this melancholy 
aspect, I shall at once proceed to the case to which I 
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luivc alluded above, and in connexion with which there 
have been true statesmanlike and noble declarations 
made as to the right relations between Britain and 
India as they ought to exist. This case is in every way 
a bright chapter in the history of British India. The 
•especially remarkable feature of this case is that* not¬ 
withstanding the vehement and determined opposition 
to it from all Indian authorities for some thirty-six 
years, after this wise, natural, and righteous course was 
decided upon by Her Majesty and the Secretary of State 
for India of the time, all the authorities, both here and 
in India, carried it out in the most loyal, earnest, and 
-scrupulous manner and solicitude worthy of the British 
narao and character—in striking contrast with the 
general conduct of these authorities, by which they have 
almost always frustrated and made dead letters of Acts 
and "Resolutions of Parliament and royal proclamations 
and most solemn pledges on behalf of the British people 
by aH sorts of un-English “subterfuges,’* “cheating 
devices ’* (Lytton), “ hypocrisy ” (Salisbury), “ non-ful 
iilmenfc of pledges” (Duke of Argyll, Lytton, and others), 
etc., in matters of the advancement and elovation of the 
Indian people to material and moral prosperity, and to 
real British rights and citizenship. Had they fortu 
nately shown the same F loyalty and true sense of their 
trust to these Acts and Resolutions of Parliament, to the 
solemn proclamations and pledges, as have been shown 
in tho case I am referring to, what a different, prosperous, 
and grateful India would it have been to-day, blessing 
Hio name of Britain, and both to its glory and gain. 
It is not too late yet. It will be a pity if it over 
becomes too late to prevent disaster. 

On 22nd January, Lord Salisbury (then Lord 
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jranborne and Secretary of State for India) said (Tlan- 
sard, vol. 185, p. 839) 

Kentie^an^iv fr® oth ” ’considerations, and I think the hon'blc- 
eloquentlv ( I Bawh »*») ^led them very fairly and 

\.\o\hv YGrv 11 1 M “ff? 1 - 1 see 01,r wa ;V at present) to cm- 
our immediate ? fc 3e ^ atlve3 ^ n ^ ia in the regions under 
of ourV -! ; 1 contr ?'- Bul H Kutlld <■■■" a grant evil i f the remit 

SST, n 3 , lha f ° f Indta wh0 wer ° «*•**• of 

n career %h ld ^ ab i olulel V and hopelessly excluded from such 
States i< .k„, ♦u 8r ® ftt - tta , v,u ’ ti * K0 , 01 lhe ex '3tcnee of Native 
snoh J hS they unord an outlet for statesmanlike capacity 
eration 0 fu ?,“ udud *?: 1 n ® ed “° fc dwell upon the consul. 

I «t t think'/W« he h ° n ’ U o ei >tleman so eloquently referred. 
real i "y th £L*‘ he ««*'"'*«> of a well-governed Native Slate Is a 
more than ^ ?£• the stabuit U °f our rule, but because, 

forms tbe x »t‘ves and 

Whatever♦+• 4 WhlC:u lhc P°P l,lar feelinfrs aspire. 

that I sb-,ll C nofhe r | Cn f‘T 1 ^“ Cnt3 . maV bc ® ntcicd into - 1 hope 
1'avty as vr‘ vtv l f ?kCd up .^ n T by Gentlemen of the f.iberal 
‘evolutionary if Isay that the welfare of the 

ation muH 0 ’ vHde the "' oU - 1 <l«ite admit tho tempt- 

i» r ,\vL b , P a 'amount power has to interpret that 

rathoi fc.r its own advantage than its own honour 


tunc. 


nr» a* i * , . UU * IU own nonour. 

that doe - «„t j- • ? f , tbo existence of that temptation, but 
•ire ...i n ® 8 i not dluj mish the truth of the maxim.” [The italics 


, ,i ~ lt * 1 May ’ lf?G7 > Ij0rd Id desleigh (then Sir Staf 
lNoirt, tcote and Secretary of State for India) said 
\ttmsard vol. 187; p. 1008):— 

the fac?fcs fit'll 1 v lt tho ch: ' n 8® in education in India, and 
J 1® ixatuesnow saw what their system of govern- 
IIo ivnrj a ?if n ^£ 18 ’ ia< * 1 oiost beneficially on that country. 
(j f thinrrqV' 0r jLr OFC1 con fi?e , .ce that we might establish a state 
adiiiinirtr wbKl1 w °uM have a happy effect on the 

dm.nnstftation of the country. What had taken place in other 

L \u . n ;" dla I Tr.ivaneore forty years ago was in as bad a state 
nMXJr** ?xl innistration under British influence had' 
1 H.del vV/ Upr 2r^ d that Travancore was now something liko a 
m ,, | l,, ; lvo / ^ latc ‘- Our Indian policy should he founded on a 
a* ' l:C lllf ; but hat icc had to aim 

iatnthomJi!f^ ha * U8t f m uf Naiive Btaiet 1 might mat - 
Native ‘Tt /n * * n a Wi l 9 'f iU tu V* ng tbe • •< of 

L U ’ and Retting rid, as far as possible, of their disad- 


van to 


- o-O ‘ • ’ > I-*-* 

e unis: lo 0 !; to the 


great 


advaatac 
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which the government of a Native State must necessarily have. 

n v® 1 ' ^ le English system there were advantages which would 
piobably never be under Native Administration—regularity, 
°ve of law and order and justice.” 

Had Lord Iddesleigh lived he would have with 
pleasure seen that the advantages he refers to are being . 
attained in the Native States: and in Mysore itself> as- 
W ©11 as in several other States, they have been largely 
already attained. And under the eye of the British 
Government there is progress everywhere. Lord Iddes¬ 
leigh proceeds :— 

“ But nativo Administration had the advantage in 
sympathy between the governors and tie governed. Governors 
wore able to appreciate and understand the prejudices and 
wishes of the governed; especially in the case of Hindu 
States, the religions feelings of the people were enlisted in 
favour of their governors instead of being roused against us.* 

He had been told by gentlemen from India that nothing im¬ 
pressed them more than walking the streets of some Indian 
town, they looked up at the houses on each side and asked 
themselves, * what do wo res 11 v know of these people—oi 
their modes of thought, then feelings, their prejudices 
—and at what great disadvantage, in couscqucnco, do we 
administer the government.’ The English Government inu. t 
necessarily labour under great disadvantages, -f and uc rhonld 
c 'idea:>'ur as far as possible to develop the tin of Native */.*; er: - 
men t do bring out Native, talent and Statesmanship, and tv enlist 
in, the cause of government all that a..- great and good in them 
Nothing could be more wonderful than our Empire in India; 
but wc ought to consider on what conditions wo in-ld it and 
how our predecessors held it. 'The g.catuess of the Mogul 
Empire depended on the hbaraPffSIIcy that was pursued by 
men like the great Emperor Akbnr a vi his successors availing 
themselves of Hindu talent and as-islaucc, and identifying 
themselves na far as possible with the people of t he country. 
They ought, to take a lesson from such circumstances. If thru 
uere to do their duty iouards India they could oi.fj.di+efnirgc that 

* The sauio can bo said about the Aluh numedana and 
other people. 

I The greatest the economic evil which Lord 

Salisbury has truly called the bleeding of the country. 
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duty by obtaining assistance and counsel of all mho are great and 
good in that country. It would be absurd in them to say that 
there was not a large fund of statesmanship and ability in 
the Indian character. They really must not be too proud. 
They were always ready to speak of the English government 
30 infinitely superior to anything in the way of Indian 
Government. But if the Natives of India were disposed 
to be equally critical, it would be possible for them 
b0 find out weak places in the harness of the English 
administration. The system in India waajDno of great com¬ 
plexity. It was a system of check and counter checks, and very 
often great abuses failed to be controlled from want of a proper 
knowledge of and sympathy with the Natives. ” [The italics 
are mine.] L 


the same day Lord Salisbury, supporting Lord 
Tilrtesleigh, said, {Hansard, vol. 187. p. 1073) 

%'he general concurrence of opinion of those who knout India 
f 2C y fi that a number ofioell-gorcrned small Native States are in the 
nighevt degree advantageous to the development of the political 
and moral condition of the people of India. The hon’ble gentleman 

• i^ing) arguing in the strong official line seems to take the 
ocw that everything is right in British territory and everything 
ark in Native territory. Though he can cite the case of 
udii, I venture to doubt if it could be established as a general 
] ° i^dia as it exists at present. If Oudh is to bo quoted 

I* 1 ?* Government, the Report of the Orissa b'amine, 

wnioti will bo presented in a few days, will be found, to bo 
another and far more terrible instance to be quoted against 
J^nglish liule. The British Government has never been guilty of 
the. violence and illegality of Native Sovereigns. But it has faults 
of its own, wlu< h though they arc far more guiltless in intention, 
are more terrible in effect. Its tendency to routine ; its listless 
icavy ileedleesness, sometimes the result of its elaborate orga* 
ri ' B;i1j ' on i a fear of responsibility, an extreme centralisation-- 
® l * . se ^Bults, traceable to causes for which no man is 
culpable, produce an amount ofinefliciencij ithtch when reinforced 
by natural causes and circumstances, creates a terrible amount of 
'. »( . / All bhese things must be taken into considers* 
i.ion when you compare our elaborate and artificial system 
0 - eminent with the more rough and ready system 
° *?. ■ u * Li cases of emergenev, unless you have men of 

peculiar character on the spot, the simple form of Oriental 
government will produce effects more satisfactory than the 
moie elaborate system of English Kiilo. I am not by this 
denying that out mission in India .s to reduce to order, to 
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-civilise and develop the Native Governments we find there. * 
•But I demur to that wholesale condemnation of a system of 
government which will be utterly intolerable on our own soil, 
but which has grown up amongst the. people subjected to it. 
It has a fitness and congeniality for them impossible for us 
adequately to realise, but which compensate them to an 
enormous degree for the material evils which its rudeness in a 
great many eases produces. I may mention as an instance 
what was told me by Sir George Clerk, a distinguished member 
of the Council of India, respecting the Province of Kathiawar, 
In which the English and Native Governments are very much 
intermixed. There are no broad lines of frontier there, and a 


i having little to carry v „ 

habit of migrating from the English into the Native jurisdic¬ 
tion, but that bc'never heard of an instance of a Native leav¬ 
ing his own to go into the English jurisdiction. This may be 
very bad taste on the part of the Natives; but you have to 
conpider what promotes their happiness, suits their tastes, and 
tends to their moral development in their own way. If you 
intend to develop their moral nature only after an Anglo-Saxon 
type, you will make a conspicuous and disastrous defeat. 
/The italics are mine.] 


In the above extract, Lord Salisbury says that the 
inefficiency reinforced by natural causes and circum¬ 
stances creates a terrible amount of misery. Those 
natural causes and circumstances which create the tom 
Me amount of misery are pointed out by Lord Salisbury 
himself, as Secretary of State for India, in a Minute 
(29/4/75). He says “ the injury is exaggerated in the 
case of India, where so much of the revenue is exported 
without a direct equivalent/’ And mi at under those 
causes and circumstances, the result is that * India 
must be bled,” s6 that he truly shows that though 
i Jinder the British Rule there is no personal violence, the 

This is being actually done. Every effort is being made 
bring the administration of the Native States to the level 
•ut the organisation of the British system which is not a little 
to tno credit of the British Government. 
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system of the administration of exiiendifcure 
cannot but create and does u create a terrible amount 
misery” 

Further, the crude and defective system of admin¬ 
istration under the old system* of Native rule is all 
changed and cannot apply to the present administration 
in British India. Any alteration that may be deemed 
necessary to be made for remedying this *' terrible 1 
amount of misery,” would not involve in British India 
any alteration at all in the existing, developed plan or 
system of the organisation of the administration. 

Now, the moral of the above extracts from the 
speeches of Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh is jdear. 
Under the present system of administration of govern¬ 
ment and expenditure and unjust financial relations, in 
the very nature of things, there is a perpetual and 
inevitable result of terrible misery, of slavery (Macaulay), 
absolute hopelessness of higher life-or career, despair, 
self-abasement, without any self-respect (Salisbury), 
extreme destitution and suffering (Bright), extreme 
poverty (Lawrence, Cromer, Barbour, Colvin), degrada¬ 
tion (Monroe), otc., etc. And as a consequence of such 
deplorable results, an inherent and inevitable “ danger 
of the most sorious order ” (Lord R. Churchill) to the 
stability of British supremacy. British Rule under such 
circumstances earn only continue to lie a foreign crushing 
tyranny, leading the people to yearn (the Duke of 
Devonshire) to get rid of their European rulers, etc., etc, 
Dp the other hand, (Salisbury) “ the existence of a 
well-governed Native State is a real benefit, not only to 
the stability of the British Rule, but more than any':, 
it raises the self-respect of the Natives and forms an ideal 
to which the popular feeling aspires.” And “ that a 
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number of well-governed small Native States are in the 
highest degree advantageous to the development of the 
political and moral r ’ (I may add, the material) “ condi¬ 
tion of the people of India ”! Lord Iddesleigh says on 
the same lines: “ What we had to aim at was to 
establish a system of Native States which might maintain 
themselves in a satisfactory relation/’ And what is of 
far more importance, he actually inaugurated the great 
experiment, by which bo proposed to solve the great 
problem, “ which.should'at once afford a guarantee for 
the good government of the people and for the security 
of British rights and interests, ” and to which I desire 
to draw the attention of the Commission. In short, the 
lesson of the extracts is that the British Indian adminis¬ 
tration as it exists at present is positively and seriously 
dangerous to the British supremacy, and of terrible 
misery to the people ; while a system of Native States will 
raise the people, and at the same tiipe firmly secure the 
stability of the British supremacy and largoly conduce 
to the prosperity of both countries—Britain and India. 

Now comes the groat merit—which will always be 
remembenpd by Indians with deep gratitude—of these 
two Statesmon (Salisbury and Iddesleigh). They did 
not rest satisfied with mere declaration of line and great 
sentiments and then sleep over them, as has been done on 
many an occasion to the misfortune of poor India. No, 
they then showed that they had the courage of their 
convictions and had’confidence in the true statesman¬ 
ship of their views. In this good work Her Majesty 
a warm interest and encouraged them to carry it 
Tho result was the memorable—and ever to ho 
remembered with gratitude despatch of 16th April, 
13G7, of Lord Iddesleigh, for She restoration of Mysore 


took 

out. 
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to the Native rule, notwithstanding thirty-six years of 


determined opposition of the authorities to that step 
(Pari Eet. 239, 30/4/67). 

And now I come to the episode to which I have re¬ 
ferred above, and about which I write with great gratifica¬ 
tion and gratitude, of the conduct of all the authorities in 
both countries and of all the Anglo-Indian officials who 
had any share in this good work, backed as I have said 
already, by the good-hearted and influential interest and 
support of Her Majesty herself. They may have made 
some errors of judgment, but thoro was universally 
perfect sincerity and loyalty to the trust. Among those 
concerned (and whose names it is a pleasure to me to 
givo) were, as Secretaries of State for India, Lord 
Iddesleigh, the Duko of Argyll, Lord Salisbury, Viscount 
Cranbrook, and the Luke of Devonshire (from 1367 till 
1831, when the late Maharaja was invested with power) ; 
as Viceroys, Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord North- v 
brook, Lord Lytton, and Lord Ripon ; and lastly, the 
Chief Commissioners and other officials of Mysore. The 
chief merit in the conduct of all concerned was this. 
Lord Iddosleigh laid down in his despatch ©f 16th of 
April, 1867 :— 

,k Without entering upon any minute examination of the 
terms of the Treaties of 1799, Her Majesty's Government 
recognise, in the policy which dictated that set blemenb, a deairo 
to i .* ovido foi the maintenance of an Indian dynasty on the 
throne of Mysore, upon terms which should at once afford a guar- 
r * ,l [eo for the good government of tlu j people and for the security of 
British rights and interest. Her Majesty is animated by the 
same desire, and 'hares the views to which I have referred. . 

' • * Mvje:-ty desires to maintain that family on the 

throne ia the person of His Highness’s adopted son. - . , , It 
** therefore the intention of Her Majesty that the young Prince 
should have the advantage of an education suitable to his rank 
• and position and cnlculated to prepare him for the duties of 
administration," [The italics are minc.J 
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This being onoo settled, though against till previous 
opposition, and necessitating the withdrawal of Euro¬ 
peans from the Services, all the authorities and officials 
concerned, to their honour and praise, instead of putting 
any obstacles in the way, or trying to frustrate the'above 
intentions, discharged thoir trust most loyally, and with 
every earnestness and care and solicitude to carry the 
work to success. The Blue-books on Mysore* from the 
despatch of 16th April, 1867, to the installation of the 
late Maharaja in 1881, afford a bright chapter in the his¬ 
tory of British India, both in the justice, righteousness, 
and statesmanship of the decision, and the loyalty and ex¬ 
treme care of every detail in carrying out that decision 
with success and satisfactory results in both objects set 
forth in the dospatch, viz., ** the good government of the 
"People, and the security of British rights and interests . 

I wish the India Office would make a return on 
Mysore relations and affairs up to date, in continuation 
of Ret. No. 1 of 1881 (c. 3026), to show how the good 
and creditable work ha* been continued up to the present 
time. I think 1 need not enter here into any details of 
this good work from 1867 to 1881 of the British officials, 
the Blue-books tell all that. Of the work of the late 
Maharaja from 1881 till his death at the end of 1894, it 
would be enough for me to give a very brief statement 
from the last Address of the Dewan to the Represent¬ 
ative Assembly held at Mysore on 1st Octobei, i89<), on 
the results of the late Maharaja’s administration during 
nearly fourteen years of his reign, as nearly as possible 


in tho Do wans words. The Maharaja was invested with 
power on 25th March, 1881. Just previous to it, the State 
had encountered a most disastrous famino by which a 
fifth of the population had been swept away and the State 
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into it debt of 80 lakhs of rupees to the British 
* rovommenfc. The cash balance had become reduced to 
tl insufficient for the ordinary requirements of the 
administration. Every source of revenue was at its 
lowest, and the severe retrenchments which followed had 
,eft every department of State in an enfeebled condition. 
Such was the beginning. It began with liabilities exceed¬ 
ing the assets by 30v lakhs, and with an annual income 
less than the annual expenditure by 1J lakhs. Compar¬ 
ing 1SS0-1 with 1894-5, the annual revenue rose from 
103 to 180£ lakhs, or 75*24 per cent., and after spend¬ 
ing on a largo and liberal scale on all works and pur¬ 
poses of public utility, tho net assets amounted go over 
17G lakhs in 1894-5, in lieu of tho not liability of 30? 
Iakli3 with which Ilis Highness’s reign began in 1881. 


In 1881, the balance of State Fuads was 
Capital outlay oa State Railways 
Against a liability to the British Government of ... 
Leaving a balance of liability of Its. 30* lakhs. 

On 30th June, 1895 : 

, Assets— 

(1) Balance of State Funds 
1 2) Investment on account of Railway 
Lom Repayment Fund 
(3) Capital outlay on Mysore Harihar 
Railway ... 

<L Capital outlay on other Railways 
(5) Unexpended portion of Capital borrowed 
for My sore-Ilarihar Railway (with 
British Government; 


Rs. 

24,07,438 

25 , 19,198 

80,00,000 


1 , 27 , 23,615 

27,81,500 

1,48,03,306 

41,33,300 

15,70,495 


Li MLITIFS— 

iR Local Railway Loan 
<2; English Railway Loan 

Ret Assets ... 


3,00,21,306 

Its. 20,00,000 
1*68,82,801 

- 1 , 83 , 82,801 


... Its. 1,76,38,505 
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Mro Uthee Assets— 

Capitjal outlay on orginal 


Gf 

bijiu 


Irrigation Works ... fid. 99,08,9i!5. 

Besses feho above expenditure from current revenue, 
there js tho subsidy to the British Government of about 
Rs. 25,00,000 a year, or a total of about Rs. 3,70,00,000 
m the fifteen years from 1880-1 to 1894-5, and tho 
Maharaja’s civil list of about Rs. 180,00,000, during the 
lbteen years also paid from the current revenue. And 
all this together with increase in expenditure in every 
department. Under tho circumstances above described 
the administration at the start of His Highne 33 ’s reign 
was necessarily very highly centralised. 1’Lo Dev,, La, or 
i he Executive Administrative head, had the diroot con¬ 
trol, without the intervention of departmental heads of 
all the principal departments such as the Land Revenue, 
Forests,. Excise, Mining, Police, Education, Mujroyi, 
-legislative. As tho finances improved, and a 3 depart¬ 
ment after department was put into good working order 
And showed signs of expansion,’separate hoads of depart¬ 
ments were appointed for Forests and Police in !88,., 
or Excise in 1889, for Mujroyi iu 1891, and for Mining 
m 1 . • Bus Highness was able to resolve upon tho 

Appointment of a separate Land Revenue Commissioner 
o i-y in tho latter part of 1894. Improvements were 
mac o in other departments—Local and Municipal 
unds, Legislation, Education, etc. There are no wails 
w iich unfortunately the Finance Ministers of British 
n la are obliged to raise, year after year, of fall i,, 

- -c lango, over burdening taxation, etc., etc. 

•in incraail 1 rf 1 ” ab ? re . 800d reSU,ts U1 '° ai<1 ° b >’ sido wit!, 

ye urCn T mT .I " ° f 18 ’ Mper COnfc - ia tho ton 

S fr ° m J&oi t0 18< M. and there is reason to believe 

»i—il* 
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g the last four years the ratio of increase was 
even higher. During' the fourteen years the rate of mor¬ 
tality is estimated to have declined 6*7 per rnille. 

But there is still the most important and satisfactory 
feature to come, viz., that all this financial prosperity 
was secured nob by resort to new taxation in any form 
or shape; In the very nature of things the present 
system of administration and management of Indian ex¬ 
penditure in British India cannot ever produce such 
results, even though a Gladstone undertook the work. 
Such is the result of good administration in a Native 
State at the very beginning. What splendid prospect is in 
store for the future, if, as heretofore, it is allowed to deve¬ 
lop itself to the level of the British system with its own 
Native Services, and not bled as poor British India is. 

Lord Iddesleigh is dead (though his name will 
never he forgotten in India, and how he would have 
rejoiced ! ), but well may Her Majesty, Lord Salisbury, 
anr] all others concerned in it, and the British people, 
be proud of this brilliant result of a righteous and 
statesmanlike act, and may feel secure of the sincere 
and -olid loyalty, gratitude, and attachment of the 
rulers and people of Mysore to the British supremacy. 

Here, then, is the whole problem of the right and 
natural administration of expenditure, etc., and stability 
of British supremacy solved, and that most successfully, 
by Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh. It is now clear, by 
actual facts and operation, that the present system of 
expenditure, in ail aspects of the administration of 
British India, is full of evil to tho people and danger to 
British supremacy, while, on the othor hand, “ a num¬ 
ber of well-governed Native States,” under the active 
control and supremacy of Britaiu, will lie full of benefit 
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Qg both to Britain and India and a firm found¬ 
ation for British supremacy. And all this prophecy 
of Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh has been triumphant¬ 
ly fulfilled. Lord Iddesleigh set to himself the problem 
which should at once afford a guarantee for the good 
government of the people and for the security of British 
rights and interests,” and most successfully solved it. 

The obvious conclusion is that the only natural and 
satisfactory relations between an alien supremacy and 
the people of India can be established on thi 3 basis alohe 
There are these obvious advantages in these relations : _ 

The British supremacy becomes perfectly secure 
and founded upon the gratitude and affection of the 
people, who, though under such supremacy, would feel 
as being under their own rulers and as being guided 
and protected by a mighty supreme power. 

Every State thus formed, from the very nature of 
its desire for self-preservation, will cling to the supreme 
power as its best security against disturbance by any 
other State. 

The division in a number of States becomos a 
natural and potent power for good in favour of tho 
stability of the British supremacy. There will be no 
temptation to any one State to discard that supremacy, 
while, on the other hand, the supreme Government 
having complete control and power over the whole 
Government of each State, will leave no chance for au¬ 
to go astray. Every instinct of self-interest and self- 
preservation, of gratitude, of high aspirations, and of 
all the best parts of human nature, will naturally bo on 
the side and in favour of British supremacy which gave 
birth to these States. There will be an emulation 
among them to vie with each other in governing in the 
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way possible, under the eye and control of the 
supreme Government on their actions, leaving no chance 
for misgovernment. Each will desire to produce the 
best Administration Report every year. In short, this 
natural system has all the elements of consolidation of 


British power, of loyalty, and stability, and of pros¬ 
perity of both countries. On the other hand, under 
the present system, all human nature and instincts are 
against you, and must inevitably end in disintegration, 
rebellion, and disaster. No grapes from thistles ! Evil 
will have its nemesis. I hope and pray that this Com¬ 
mission will rise to the height of its mission, and 
accomplish it to the glory of this country and the 
prosperity of both. 

L must not be misunderstood. When I use the 
words “ Native States.” I do not for a moment mean 
tnat these new States are to revert to the old system of 
government of Native rule. Not at all. The system of 
all departments that exists at present, the whole mode 
of government, must not only remain as it is, but must 
go on improving till it reaches as nearly as possible the 
lt3vel of the more complete mode of British government 
that exists in this country. The change to be made is, 
that these States are to bo governed by Native agency, 
on the same lines as at present, by employing, as the 
Duke of Devonshire says, “ the best and most intelligent 
of the Natives,” or as Lord Iddesleigh says, " all that 
was great and good in them, ,, 


One question naturally presents itself. Are new 
dynastic Indian rajahs to be created for these now 
States ? That is a question that men like Lord Salisbury 
himself &nd the Indian authorities are host able to an¬ 
swer. There may be difficulties in dynastic succession. 
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If so, the best mode of the headship under some suitable 
title of these States may be by appointment by 
Government, and aided by a representative Council. 
This mode has certain evident advantages, viz., questions 
of dynastic succession may be avoided, Government will 
be free to secure the best man for the post, and 
Government will then have complete control over the 
States, especially with an English Resident, as in all 
Native States at present. If thought necessary, i;his 
control may be made still more close by having at the 
beginning for some time an English joint-Administrator 


instead of a Resident. 

Sir Charles Dilke has, m one of his letters to me. 


said :— 

“ I also agree as to reduction of Europeans (so far as the 
non-military pooplego). Indeed, I agree without limit, and 
would substitute for our direct rule a military protectorate of 
Native States, as 1 have often said.” 


In another letter to me, which is published in the 
September number of India, in 1893, Sir Charles dwells 
upon the same subject at some length, proposing to 
follow up the case of Mysore and to divido India into a 
number of Native States. 

With regard to the financial relations between 
Britain and India, whether for military or civil charges, 
I have already expressed my views in my last represent¬ 
ation. I would not, therefore, make any further 
remarks here. 

Once this natural and righteous system of govern¬ 
ment by Native States is adopted, so as to make the 
administration of expenditure fully productive of good 
results to both countries, I may with every confidence 
hope that the authorities, as in the case of Mysore, will 
loyally and scrupulously do their best to carry out the 
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plan to success by establishing in India every necessary 
machinery for preparation, examinations, and tests of 
character and fitness of the Indians “ to (as Lord 
Iddesleigh says) develop the system of Native govern¬ 
ment, to bring out Native talent and statesmanship, and 
to enlist in the cause of government all that was great 
and good in them.” 

The prevention and cure of the evils of the present 
material and moral bleeding, arising from the existing 
system of the administration and management of expen¬ 
diture, from unjust financial relatione between the two 
countries, and for the redemption of the honour of this 
country from the dishonour of the violation of the most 
solemn and binding pledges, are absolutely necessary, if 
India is to be well governed, if British supremacy is to 
le made thoroughly stable, and if both countries are to 
he made prosperous by a market for trade of nearly 
oOOjOOOjOOO of civilised and prosperous people. 

I do not here consider any other plan of Govern¬ 
ment to secure effectively the double object laid down by 
Lord Iddesleigh, because I think the plan proposed and 
carried out by him is the most natural and the best, and 
most secure for the continuance of British supremacy. 

I also do not enter into any details, as all possible 
difficulties of details, and the means by which they were 
overcome, are all recorded in the Mysore Blue Books. 

I submit to the Commission that unless the patrio¬ 
ts m and prosperity of the people of India are drawn to 
the side of British supremacy, no plan or mode of 
government, under tho existing system of expenditure, 
wdl he of any good either to British supremacy or to 
the Indian people. Evil and peril to both is the only 
dismal outlook. On the other hand, a number of Native 
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States, according to the noble views and successful work 
of Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh, will contribute vastly 
both to the gain and glory of the British people, to vast 
expansion of trade, and to the prosperity and affection 
of the hundreds of millions of the human race. 

if India is thus strengthened in prosperity, and 
patriotically satisfied in British supremacy, I cannot 
feel the least fear of Kussia ever dreaming of invading 
India. Without any military help from England, and 
without any large European Army, India will bo all 
sufficient in itself to repel any invasion, and to main¬ 
tain British supremacy for her own and Britain s sake. 

I hope earnestly that this Commission will, as" Sir 
Louis Mallet has ur b od, grapple with the disease of the 
evil results of the present system of expenditure, in¬ 
stead of, like other past Commissions and Committees, 
keeping to tho habit of merely palliating symptoms. I 
do not much intervene in examining details of depart¬ 
mental expenditure, such examination at proper inter¬ 
vals, as used to be tho case in the time of the Company, 
serves the important purpose of keeping the Govern¬ 
ment up to mark in care of expenditure. But unless 
the whole Government is put on a natural basis, all 
examinations of details of departmental expend if. ares 
will be only so much “ palliating with symptoms, ” and 
will bring no permanent good and strength either to 
tho Indian people or to the British supremacy. 

I offer to ho cross-examined on all m\ representa¬ 


tions. 

As before, I shall send a copy of this to every 
member of the Commission. 

Yours truly, 

Dap Aim ai Nao&oji. 
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V. 

THE CAUSES OF DISCONTENT.* 


Bear Lord Welby,—I request you kindly to put 
before the Commission this representation on the sub¬ 
jects of our enquiry. 

Nobody can more appreciate the benefits of tho 
British connexion than I do—Education in particular, 
appreciation of, and desire for, British political institu¬ 
tions, law and order, freedom of speech and public meet¬ 
ing, and several important social reforms. All these are 
tho glory of England and gratitude of India. I am 
mo^;t sincerely ready to accord my gratitude for any 
benefit which Britain can rightly claim. 

But, while looking at one side, justice demands 
ohat we look at the other side also. And the main object 
of this Commission is to see the other side of the system 
of the administration and management of expenditure 
and right apportionment. 

It must be remembered that while education and 
law and order have been beneficial to the Indians of 
British India they were also most essential to the very 
existence of the British in India. Only that while the- 
benefits have been to both Britain and British India, the 
cost has been all exacted from the Ind'ans. 

Tho British Empire in India is built up entirely 
v ith the money of India, and, in great measure, by the* 
blood of India. Besides this, hundreds of millions, or, 
n j ore probably, several thousands of millions (besides. 

* Submitted to the Welby Commission, 31st January, 1807. 
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what is consumed in India itself by Europeans and their 
careers of life) of money, which the British have unceas¬ 
ingly, and ever increasingly, drawn from British Indians* 
and is still drawing, has materially helped to make Britain 
the greatest, the richest, and most glorious country in the 
world—benefiting her material condition so much that,, 
even when there is a general and loud cry of depression 
in agriculture, etc., the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
rejoicing that his income tax is marvellously increasing ; 
while British India in its turn is reduced to “ extreme 
poverty ” and helotry. 

Will the India Office be good enough to give us a 
Beturn of the enormous wealth which Britain has 
drawn out of India during the past century and a half* 
calculated with ordinary British commercial 5 per cent, 
compound interest, leave alone the 9 per cent, ordinary 
commercial rato of interest of British India? What a 
tale will that Beturn tell ! The India Office must have 
all the records of the India House as well as its own. 

I give a few figures that are available to me. The 
host test of this drain from British India is (1) that por¬ 
tion of produce exported out of British India for which, 
nothing whatever has returned to her in any shape, 
either of merchandise or treasure ; (2) the profits of ber 
whole exports which she never got; (3) that portion of 
the exports which belongs to the Native States, and 
which the Native States get back, with their due profits, 
are included iu the total imports, and are therefore not 
included in the “net exports.” For No. (l) 1 have the 
following authoritative figures for only 45 years (1849-50 
to 1894-5, “Statical Abstract of British India, ” No. 30, 
1895, p. 299). Will the India Office supply previous 
figures ? 
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This table shows that British India sent out, or 
-exported hor produce to the extent of £526,740,000, 
for which she has not received back a single farthing’s 
worth of any kind of material return. Besides this loss 
or drain of actual produces, there is (No. 2) the further 
drain of the profits on an export of £2,851,000,000, 
which, taken at only 10 per cont., will be another 
£23->,OOO,d0O—which British India has not received— 
subject to the deduction of portion of (No. 3), viz., the 
profits of the Native States. To this has to be added 
the profits which Indian foreigners ( i.e ., the capitalists 
of Native Sfcatos) make in British India, and carry away 


to their own States. Freight and marine insurance 
premiums have to be taken into account, for whether 
for exnorbs from, or imports into, India, these items are 
always paid in England. It is necessary to know how 
these two items are dealt with in the Beturns of the 
so-called trade of British India. In ordinary circum¬ 
stanceone may not complain if a foreigner came and 
made his profits on a fair and equal footing with the 
people of British India. But British India is not allowed 
such fair and equal footing. 

First, the unrighteous and despotic system of 
Government prevents British India from enjoying its 
own produce or resources, and renders it capitalloss 
and helpless. Then, foreign capitalists come in and 
complete the disaster, sinking the people to nho condi¬ 
tion of the hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
onormous resources of India are all at the disposal and 
command of these foreigners. 

In understanding correctly the tables to which I 
r^fer, it must he borne in mind that all the loans made 
to India form a part of the Imports, and are all already 
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paid for and included in that portion of the exports 
which is equal to the total imports, the “ net exports ” 
in the table being, after allowing for all imports, includ¬ 
ing loans. Otherwise, if these loans were deducted 
from the imports, the “ next exports ” will be so much 
larger. The position of the exploitation by the foreign 
capitalists is still worse than I have already represented. 
Not only do they exploit and make profits with their 
own capital, but they draw even their capital from the 
taxation of the poor people themselves. The following 
words of Sir James Westland in the telegram of the 
Times of 18th December last will explain what I mean. 

“Sir J Westland then explained how closely oom.ected 
the Money Market of India was with the Government 
balances, almost all the available capital employed m com¬ 
merce practically being in those balances...... ...A crore and a 

half which under normal conditions would have oeen t 
headquarters in Calcutta and Bombay and been placed at the 
disposal of the mercantile community for trading purposes. 

The Bank of Bengal and Chamber of Commerce 
41 pressed the Government to take up the question of 
the paper currency reserve as urgently as possible, and 
pass a Bill without delay to atford relief to commerce. ” 
So, the European merchants,- bankers, etc., may have 
Indian taxes at their disposal, tho profits of w hich they 
may take a,way to their own country ’ Xho pool 
wretched taxpayers must not only find money for an 
unrighteous system of Government expenditure but 
must also supply capital to exploit their own resources. 

The reference to this Commission is to enquire into 
expenditure and apportionment, 1 am full\ convinced, 
and ray representations fully prove it, that if the system 
of the administration and management of expenditure 
and the apportionment were based on principles of 
righteousness, honesty, honour, and unselfishness, the 
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peculiarities of India are such as would produce 
an abiding attachment and connexion between the two 
countries, which will not merely be of much benefit to 
British India but of vastly more benefit to tfie British 
themselves than at present. Hence, iny extreme desire 
that the connexion should continue and I can say truly 
that.^in a spirit of loyalty both to India and to the Bri¬ 
tish empire, I have devoted my life to strengthening this 
connexion. I feel it therefore my duty (though a pain¬ 
ful one) to point out candidly the causes which, in my 
opinion, have weakened, and are weakening more and 

“ 0r ?» connexion, and, unless checked, threaten to 
destroy it. 


1 The un-English, autocratic and despotic system 
01 administration, under which the Indian people are 
not 8 lve Q the slightest voice in the management of their 
own expenditure. It is not creditable to the British 
character that they should refuse to a loyal and law- 
a people that voice in their own affairs which they 

value so much for themselves, 

H. The unrightoous “bleeding " of India, under 
which the masses have been reduced to such “ extreme 
poverty * that tho failure of one harvest causes millions 
upon millions to die from hunger, and scores of millions 
are living on “ scanty subsistence.” What Oriental 
despotism or Russian despotism in Russia can produce a 
mor0 deplorable result ? 

*!1. The breach or evasion by subterfuges of 
solemn pledges and proclamations issued by Her Majesty 
and tho British nation, and tho floating of such Acts 
ana Resolutions of Parliament as are favourabjo to 
Indians. Such proceedings destroy the confidence of the 
Indian pecplo in the justice of British Rule. To sum up, 





these and other errors in administration have had the 
effect of inflicting upon India the triple evil of depriving 
the people of Wealth, Work, and Wisdom, and making 
tho British Indians, as the ultimate result, “ extremely 
poor,” unemployed (their services which are their pro¬ 
perty in their own country, being plundered from them) 
and degradingly deteriorated and debased, crushing out 
of them their very humanhood. 

Before I proceed further, let mo clear up a strange 
confusion of ideas about prosperous British India and 
poverty-stricken British India. This confusion of ideas 
arises from this circumstance. My remarks are for 
British India only. 

In reality there are two Indias—one tho prosperous, 
the other poverty-stricken. 

(1) Tho prosperous India is the India of the British 
and other foreigners. They exploit India as officials, non¬ 
officials, capitalists, in a variety of ways, and carry away 
enormous wealth to their own country. To them India 
is, of course, rich and prosperous. The more they can 
carry away, the richer and more prosperous India is to 
them. These British and other foreigners cannot under¬ 
stand and realise why India can be called “estromel} 
poor, ” when they can make their life careers ; they can 
draw so much wealth from it and enrich their own 
country. It seldom occurs to thGm, if at all, what all 
that means to the Indians themselves. 

(2) The second India is tho India of the Indians — 
the poverty-stricken India. This India, “ bled ” iin j 
exploited in every way of their wealth, of their services 
of their land, labour, and all resources by the foreigners, 
holpie33 and voiceless, governed by tho arbitrary law and 
arguments of force, and with injustice andJuurighteous- 
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his India of the Indians becomes the k poorest ‘ 
country in the world, alter one hundred and fifty years 
of British Buie, to the disgrace of the British name. 
The greater the drain the greater the impoverishment, 
resulting in all the scourges of war, famine and pesti¬ 
lence. Lord Salisbury’s words face us at every turn, 
“injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin,” If 
this distinction of the “ prosperous India ” of the slave¬ 
holders and the “ poverty-stricken India ” of the slaves 
be carefully borne in mind, a great deal of the contro¬ 
versy on this point will be saved. Britain can, by a 
righteous system, make both Indias prosperous. The 
great pity is that the Indian authorities do not or would 
not see it. They are blinded by selfishness— to find 
careers for “ our boys.” 

To any appeals the ears of the British Indian 
authorities are deaf. The only thing that an Indian 
car. do is to appeal to the British people . I must explain. 
I no complaint against the British people. Tho 
Sovereign, the British people, and Parliament have all in 
one direction done their duty by laying down the true 
and righteous principles of dealing with India. But their 
desires and biddings are made futile by their servants, 
the Indian authorities in both countries. For these 
reasons my only resource, is to appeal to the British 
people and to this Commission to cause the order of her 
Majesty and of Parliament to ho carried out. 

It is not needful for me to repeat rny views, which 
I have given in my five previous representations, which 
have been in tho hands of tho Commission from nine to 
fifteen months, and in winch I have dealt with both the 
injustice and tho evils and the remedy of the preseut 
system of expenditnro and apportionment, and it remains 
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representations. 

I would add here a few more remarks arising from 
some of the evidonce and other circumstances. 

Indians are repeatedly told, and in this Com¬ 
mission several timos, that Indians are partners in tho 
British Empire and must share the burdens of the 
Empire. Then I propose a simple test. For instance, 
supposing that the expenditure of tho total Navy of the 
Empire is, say, £20,000,000, and as partners in tho 
Empire you ask British India to pay £10,000,000, 
more or less; British India, as partner, would be 
ready to pa'', and therefore, as partner, must have her 
share in the employment of British Indians and in 
every other bonefit of tho service to tho extent of her 
contribution. Take tho Army. Suppose the expenditure 
of the tqtal Array of the Empire is, say, 40,000,000. 
Now, you may ask £20,000,000, or more or less, to be 
contributed by British India. Then, as partners, India 
must claim, and must have, every employment and bene¬ 
fit of that service to tho extent of her contribution. If, 
on the other hand, you force the helpless and voiceless 
British India to pay, but not to' receive, a return to the 
extent of the payment, then your treatment is tho un¬ 
righteous wicked treatment of the slave-master over Bri¬ 
tish India as a slave. In short, if British India is, to he 
treated as a partner in the Empire, it must follow that to 
whatever extent (be it a farthing or a hundred millions) 
British India contributes to the expenses of any depart¬ 
ment, to that extent tho British Indians must have a 
share in tho services and benefits of that department - 
whether civil, military, naval or any other ; then only will 
British India bo the “integral part” of, or partner in. 
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empire. If there bo honour and righteousness on 
the side of the British, then this is the right solution of 
the rights and duties of British India and of both the 
references to this Commission. Then will the Empire 
become a true Empire with an honest partnership, and 
nob a false Empire, and an untrue partnership. This is 
the main, principal question the Commission has to 
clear up. This will fully show the true nature and 
solution of both the expenditure and apportionment. I 
appeal to the British people. When I have been perso¬ 
nally observing, during forty years, how the British 
people are always on the side of the helpless and the 
oppiessod; how, at present, they are exerting every 
Rerye, and lavishing money, to save the thousands of 
Armenians, then I cannot believe that the same people 
>viil refuse to see into the system of expenditure adopted 
ky their own servants, by which not merely some 
thousands or hundred thousands suffer, but by which 
millions of their own fellow-subjects perish in a drought, 
and scores of millions live underfed, on scanty subsist¬ 
ence, from ono ond of the year to the other. The so- 
calk-d I amine Belief Fund is nothing more or less than 
mere substerfugo of taxing the starving to save the dying. 
This fund does not rain from heaven, nor does the 
British Exchequer give it. If the Government spend, 
say £5,000,000, on the present famine they ' will simply 
squeeze it out of the poverty-stricken surviving taxpayers, 
who would in turn become the victims of the next 

drought. 


The British people stand charged with the blood of 
the peri-.hing millions and the starvation of scores of 
millions, not because they desire so, bub because the 
authorities to whom they have committed the trust bef ray 
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that trust ^nd administer expenditure in a manner 
based upon selfishness and political hypocrisy, and most 
disastrous to the people. There is an Indian saying : 
“ Pray strike on the back, but don’t strike on the belly/' 

Under the native despot the people keep and enjoy 
what they produce, though at times they suffer some 
violence on the back. Under the British Indian despot 
the man is at peace, there i^'no violence; his substance 
is drained away, unseen, peaceably and subtly — he starves 
in peace and perishes in peace, with law and order ! 1 

wonder how the English people would like such a fate 
1 say, therefore, to the British people, by all means help 
the poor Armenians, hut 1 appeal to you to look home 
also, and save the hundreds of millions of your own 
fellow-subjects, from whom you have taken thousands 
of millions of wealth, and obtained also your Indian 
Empire, entirely at their cost and mainly with their 
blood, with great careers for thousands of yourselvos at 
our cost and destruction. 

The great question is not merely how to meet a 
famine when it occurs—by taxing the poor people—but 
how to prevent the occurrence of the famine. As long 
as the present unrighteous system will prevail there will 
be no end of the scourges of India. We are thankful for 
the benefit of the knowledge of Western civilisation/' 
Bub what we need is the deeds of Western rightcousncs .; 
find honour to stop the famine and to advance the pros¬ 
perity of both countries. With relation to the present 
famine I have to make one or two remarks. 

1 or the famine of 187,8, the British help amounted bo 
the magnificent sum of about, I think, £700,000. On the 
other hand, the British public have to remember that they 
have been drawing, by the uurightoous system of the 
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authorities, every year 30 to 40, or more tirqps, £700,000 
from poor India ; or say from the time of the last famine 
they have drawn from India, and added to their own 
wealth, some £400,000,000 or more (leaving alone what 
they have been draining for a century and a half), and if 
they now give even £4,000.000 or £5,000,000 in the pre¬ 
sent distress, it will bo hut 1 or 2 per cent, of what they 
have obtained from India during tho last eighteen years. 
It is a duty of the British people to give in abundance 
from tho great, great abundance they have received. As 
far as tho poor people of India are concerned, they will 
receive whatever you would give with deep gratitude in 
their dire extremity. 

The second fact is, what the British people will 
readily and early give will have a double blessing. They 
will, in the first instance, save so many lives, and in the 
next place save the poor survivors from so.mueh taxation, 
which otherwise the Government would exact every far¬ 
thing of, for whatever Government would spend from the 
revenue. Tho novel, loud and vain boast of the 
Government of India having resources to meet the famine 
simply means this, that every farthing of the whole 
famine expenditure (had or good) by the Government, 
v ' ill be, by their despotic power, squeezed out of tho 
wretched people themselves by taxation in which thoy 
have not the slightest voice. Never was there a false 
trumpot blowm than the boast of the Government to 
able to cope with the famine “ with its own resources.” 
Of course, tho resources of despotism are inexhaustible, 
for, who can prevent* it from taxing as much as it likes? 
it is a wonder to me that they do not feel ashamed of 
talking of '* their own resources," when it all means so 
much more squeezing of a squeezed and lielples.j people 
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And especially when they not only, Shylock-llke, take 
the whole pound of their large salaries, but also the 
ounce of blood of their illegal arid immoral 1 exchange 
•compensation ! 

Amongst the most favourite excuses of the Anglo- 
Indians is, that the extreme poverty of the people and the 
disasters of famines are owing to increase of population. 

I have dealt with this subject in my third representation, 
And I want to say a few words more. The point to 
which I want to draw attention here is, that Anglo- 
Indians, official or non-official of every kind, are not at 
all competent to prouounce any judgment upon the 
causes of poverty and disasters of . famines. For, they 
themselves are the accused, as the cause of all the evils, 
and they cannot bo judges to try themselves. Their own 
deop interest is concerned in it. Let them withdraw 
their hand from India’s throat, and then see whether 
tho increase in population is not an addition to its 
strength and production instead of British-made famines 
and poverty. Then it will also be seen that tho hundreds 
of millions of British India, instead of being afilicteA 
with all sorts of evils, will become your best customers 
and give you a true trade—more than your present trade 
with tho whole world. 

I now refer to a strange sign of the times. By an 
irony oi fate, and as an indication of the future, and after 
150 years of British connexion and rule, Russia-—to whom 
k tho Anglo-Indians always point as a threat—offers gene¬ 
rous sympathy and aid to starving and dying British sub¬ 
jects. 1 do not pretend to know Russia’s mind, but any 
one can see what the effect of this, aided by the emis¬ 
saries, might bo on India. “ See how kind and generous 1 
the Russians are, and give us help.” It will be further 
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pointed*out, “ See, not only are the Russians sympa¬ 
thetic with you, bub their great Emperor himself has pub¬ 
lished in his book, Words of condemnation of the rulo 
which sucks away your life-blood.” The Times of 10th 
December last, in its loader on the Russo-Cliinese Treaty 
says:— Russia, we may be sure, will pursue her own 
policy and promote her own interests.” “ Russia is bent 
upon developing her vast Asiatic Empire.” But the 
blind Indian authorities would not see that England 
would not have any chance to hold her own in India 
without the true (not lip-loyal) attachment of the Indian 
people. Is it possible for any sane man to think that 
any one nation can hold another in slavery and yet 
expect loyal devotion and attachment from it ? It is- 
not nature, not human nature. It has never happened 
and will never happen. Righteousness alone can oxalt 
and be enduring. Events are moving fast. The time is 
come when the question must be speedily answered, 
whether India is to be a real partner and strength to 
England, or a slave and a weakness to England—as it 
has hitherto been. How much of the future destiny of 
the British Empire and Inclia depends upon this, a man 
of an unbiassed mind can think for himself. India 
forms five-sixths of the population of the British 
Empire. 

I put one question, which I have often put, and 
which always ignored or evaded. Suppose the British 
People wan subjected to the same despotic treatment of 
expenditure by some foreign people, as India is by the 
British Indian authorities, would the British people 
stand it a single day without rebelling against it ? No, 
corhiinly not; and yet, can the British people think it 
righteous and just to treat the Indians as the Indian 
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authorities do—as mere helpless and voiceless slaves. 
Macaulay has truly said that: 

“that would indeed be a doting wisdom which, in order that 
India might remain a dependency, would make it a useless and 
costly dependency, which would keep a hundred millions (now 
225.000,000) from being our customers in order that they 
might continue to be our slaves.” 

The question of remedy I have already dealt with 
in my last representation, and I would not have said 
more here. But as the Times of 8th December last, in 
its article on ** Indian Affairs,” confirms, by actual facts 
and events, the wisdom and statesmanship of Lords, 
Salisbury and Iddesleigh in their one great work of 
righteous and wise policy, I desire to quote a few words. 
Fortunately, it is the very Mysore State to which this 
righteous and wise act was done. The Times says : — 

“ The account which Sir Sheshadri Iyer rendered to it of 
his lust year’s stewardship is one of increasing revenue, redu¬ 
ced taxation, expenditure firmly kept in hand, reproductive 
public works, and a large expansion of cultivation, of mining 
and of industrial undertakings. The result is a surplus which 
goes to swell the previous accumulation from the same 
source.” 

Can the present system of British administration 
mid management of the expenditure ever produce such 
results ? Never. A dozen Gladstones will not succeed. 

Continuous and increasing bleeding M can only 
reduce strength and kill. The Times 1 article concludes 
with the words:— 

M A narrative sin'll as Sir Shenhadri Iyer wa<-: able to give 
to the Representative Assembly of Mysore makes uti rcalLo 
the growth of capital in the Native States, aud opens up new 
prosper is of industrial undertakings and railway construction 
in India on a silver basis.” 

Can this be said of British India ? No. I shall 
quote one other extract. 
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One of the Hornbay Chiefs, after some experience of 
railway making in his own and adjoining territories, struck out 
a ne,v departure at the beginning of the present year. He 
conceived the idea of public loans to he issued for railway con¬ 
struction by one Feudatory Prince to another on the guarantee 
of the revenues of the borrowing State. The tirst transaction 
in which this principle i.^ completely carried out was a loan of 
ty/o million rupees by H. H. Sir libagvat Sinhji, the ruler of 
hondal, to H.H. Jusvant Sinhji, the ruler of Jamnagar, on the 
•Sth of January, 


Now, anybody who knows Jamnagar, knows that 
v/ith ordinary good management it will not be long be- 

* >l ° that State is in a position to pay off its debts, just 
a -> the gool management of Mysore was able to do, and 
the good management of Gondal has enabled its ruler to 
loud such an amount. This loan by Gondal, it must bo 
remembered, is in addition to building its own railway 
lri its own territory from its own revenue, without any 
loan, or help, or additional taxation. 

No one can rejoice more than myself that Native 
State, which adopt ordinary good management go on 
incroasidg in prosperity in strong contrast with the sys- 
fora of the British management of expenditure. This is- 
fully confirmatory of the words of Lords Salisbury and 
Jddesleigh as to what should he done for the British 
ludia's 1 prosperity. I have quoted these words in ray 
hv,& representation. And some of thorn are worth quot- 
],, .s boro onco more. Lord Salisbury said :— 

“The general concurrence of opinion of those who know 
1 Uilui best is that a number of well-governed small NujUvo 
u.it,-' n ra Ul the highest degree advantageous to the develop* 
l,10nl< of th c political and moral condition of the people of India 

* * : \ • • lhit l think the /existence of a well-governed Native 

y a a in a r- m ! benciU, not mdy to th.* stabilit y of our rule, bu t 
•ri-eusv ujoro than anything it roises the self-respect of the 
i a i\o.-«, and forma an ideal to which tho popular feelin-'- 
aepire. * 1 1 h 

Kc (or ring to the sevoral phases of tho British Rule, 
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he sums up that they produce an amount of inefficiency 
which, when reinforced by natural causes and circum¬ 
stances, creates a terrible amount or misery. It might 
also be noted that the richest provinces and most import¬ 
ant seaports are now British. So the people of British 
India should bo much more prosperous than those living 
in the inferior districts left to Native Chiefs. Yet in 
British India is the "terrible amount of misery/’ after a 
rule of 150 years by the most highly-trumpeted and most 
highly paid services. Lord Iddesleigh not only agreed 
with the best course indicated by Lord Salisbury, but 
actually put it fully into operation with the confidence 
that the course he took would “ at once afford a guaran¬ 
tee for the good government of the people, and for the 
security of British right and interests. ” And after an 
experience of fifteen years,*the writer in the Times is 
able to express such highly favourable opinion as 1 have 
quoted above. 

Another favourite argument of some Anglo-Indians is 
the want of capacity of the Indians. In the evidence last 
year this was referred to once or twice. There is a paper 
of mine id the journals of the East India Association on 
that subject, but 1 do not want to trouble the Commission 
with it. It is the old trick of the tyrau 
tho opportunity of fair trial, and to condemn you off¬ 
hand as incapable, 'FheTndians are put to the iniquitous 
handicap to como over to this country for the civil ser¬ 
vices in thoir own country, and from the Army and Navv 
they are entirely excluded from tho commissioned ran!:.:, • 
anti all this in complete) violation of the most sac od 
pledges and Acs of Parliament. I will not, however, 
trouble the Commission with any further remarks on this 
all important subject. It is enough for me to put before 
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the Commission the article in tho Times of -5th October 
last on Indian affairs as the latest honest expression 
of a well-known Anglo-Indian, as there have been 
many already from time to time from other Anglo- 
Indians. I put this article as an appendix. 

In question 13,353, Lord Wolseley said “ there never 
was an India until we made it ” ; and in question 12,796, 
Sir Ralph Knox says, “My own view is that England has 
made India what she is.” 1 acknowledge the correctness 
of these statements, viz ., an India to be exploited by 
foreigners, and the most wretched, the poorest, the 
helpless, without the slightest voice in her own expendi¬ 
ture, perishing by millions in a drought, and starving by 
scores of millions; in short, “bleeding” at every pore 
and a helotry for England. It is not England of the 
English people who have ro^de India what she is. It is 
the British Indian authorities who have made her what 
she is. 


And now I shall give some account of the process by 
which this deplorable result was begun to be achieved. 
I give the character of the process in authoritative 
words—words of the Court of Directors, the Bengal 
Government, and Lord Clive—disinterred and exposed 
by the Committee of 1772. 

First, I shall give a few words of the Court of 
Directors:— 

, “ A scene of most cruel oppression” (h/2/1764). “That they 

o r '.\e been guilty of violating treaties, of greut oppression and a 
combination to enrich themselves” (Court of Directors* Letter, 
*6/4/1706), “The infidelity, vapacioushess, and misbehaviour 
of our servants in general.” “Every Englishman throughout 
the country . , . . exercising his power to the oppression of the 
helpless Native.” “We Lave the strongest sense of tho deplora¬ 
ble state ... from the corruption and capacity of our 
servants, and the universal depravity of manners throughout 
the s< ttlcnient,” “ by a seen© of the moat tyrannic and oppres 
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^ivc conduct that ever was known in any age or country” 
(17/.5/17G6). 


Now, a few words of Lord Clive and Bengal 
betters:— 

“Rapacity and luxury.” “ It is no wonder that the lust 
•of riches should readily embrace tbo proffered means of its 
gratification, or that the instruments of your power should 
avail themselves of their authority, and proceed even to 
extortion in those cases where simple corruption could not 
keep pace with their rapacity.” “ Luxury, corruption, avarice 
and rapacity” “ to stem that torrent of luxury, corruption and 
licentiousness,’’ “the depravity of the Settlement,” ** shame¬ 
ful oppression and flagrant corruption,” “grievous exations 
and oppressions.* * The “ most flagrant oppressions by members 
of the J>oard.” “An administration so notoriously corrupt and 
meanly venal throughout every department,” “which, if en¬ 
quired into, will produce discoveries, which cannot bear the 
light .... but may briDg disgrace upon tin's nation, and at 
the same time, blast the reputation of great and good 
‘families.” 

Such were the first relations between England and 
India, and the manner in which: India was being made 
what she is. 

Change came—corruption and oppression were re¬ 
placed by high salaries. It is so easy and agreeable to 
givo once’s own countrymen high salaries at other people s 
•expense—the drain remains going on heavier and heavier. 
What the drain in the last century was generally 
estimated at—something like three or five millions a 
year—has now become, perhaps, ten times as much. 
Would the India Office be good enough to give a correct 
statement ? 

Adding insult to injury, the Indians have often 
Haunted in ’ their face the loans made to them, which 
are perhaps not one-twentieth of what is taken away 
from the wretched country, and which further drains 
the country in the shape of profits and interest. And 
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Uio capitalists also are supposed to benefit us by using 
us as hewers of wood and drawers of water, aud taking 
away from the country the profits of the resources of 
that country, ?«nd thus we lose our own wealth, services, 
and experience, helplessly; and yet we are told by soma 
we are getting immensely prosperous. May tho British 
people never meet our fate ! 

After T had finished the above I attended tho meet¬ 
ing at the Mansion House. I do not in any way blame* 
the speakers; but what a humiliating confession it was 
about the treatment of India by England. Tho only 
wonder is that those who made this confession did not 
seem to be conscious of its humiliation and unrighteous¬ 
ness. on the contrary, they took it with a complacency 
as ik was a merit of tho Indian authorities. But 
Mature spoke the truth of the great wrong through 
tlmm. Here is a people, who if they pride themselves 
‘ -and justly pride—upon anything, it is their lovo of 
liberty, their determination to submit to no despotic 
master, who beheaded one king and banished another to 
preserve and maintain their government, with the voice 
of the people theinselyes, who sing that Britain shall 
no/er bo a slave, whose fundamental boast is that they 
^gard taxation without representation is tyranny,” 
and that they would resist any such tyranny to a man. 

I liaso People, it is confessed from a platform in theyery 
centre of the strugglo for liberty, proclaimed with a 
" I’Wlc and funotuousnoss that they deliberately in India 
deprived the hundrods of millions of people of this very 
*|v,ht of humanhood for which they are so proud of 
tiiom dye,- that they reduced the people of India from 
humanhood to beasts of burden, depriving them of every 
voice whatsoever in their own affair. hat they 
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deliberately chose to govern them as-the worst despots- 
—the foreign despots about whom Macaulay has said that 
“ the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” 
And it is this yoke of the worst despotism they imposed 
upon India, with all its most horrible evils of exploita¬ 
tion and all the scourges of this world. A Briton would 


not be a slave, but he would make hundreds of millions 
of others his slaves !—the greatest crime that auy one 
nation can commit against another. And yet these 
Anglo-Indians are so callous to their own British in¬ 
stincts and character, that they proclaimed from tue plat 
iorm, with every complacency, that they had deliberately 
committed the unhumanising wrong, without feeling the 
least blush of shame, and to tho disgrace and humilia¬ 
tion of their own nation, the British people, though the 


British peoplo never desired such un-English unrighteous¬ 
ness towards tho people of India ; on the contrary, they 
always desired and proclaimed, by tho most solemn pled- 
liament, that the Indi U be 

British citizens, with oil the rights and duties of British 
citizenship, exactly like th tho British people 

themselves enjoy. Nevor was there a more condem¬ 
natory confession than in those speeches, that with tho 
results of tho terrible famine and plague they wore 
bringing out more and more the hitter fruits of then- 
unrighteous system in tho administration ot oxpondi 
ture in tho deaths of millions, by famine and in the 

starvation of Bcores of millions. 

Tho othor day an Anglo-Indian military officer, 
talking about tho immigration of the persecuted Jews in 
this country, held forth with the greatest indignation 
why theso wretched Jews should como to this country 
and deprive our poor workingmen of their broad. 
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Little did ho think at the time that he himself was an 
immigrant forced upon the Indian people by a despotic 
- ule, and was depriving them, not of the bread of one 
person, but perhaps of hundreds, or thousands, of the 
poor workingmen of India. 

I felt thankful from the bottom of my heart to the 
Lord Mayor for that meeting. It brought out two 
tilings a satisfactory assurance to the Indian people 
that the British people are feelmg for their distress, and 
willing to help ; and a lesson to £he British people 
which they ought to take to heart, and for which they 
should do their duty, that their servants have deliber¬ 
ately adopted an un-English and unrighteous course, 
and deprived hundreds of millions of hurhan beings of 
he very thing which the British people value most 
a ^° VG ‘’ M tilings in the world—their own voice in their 
own affairs ; their highest glory above all other nation¬ 
alities in the world. They call us fellow-citizens, and 
l hcy must mako their word a reality, instead of what 
t is at present, an untruth and a romance—simply a 
relationship of slaveholder and slave. 

1 shall sum up my representations by reading 
before the Commission a brief note of my propositions 
atr the commencement of ray examination, leaving the 
Commission to cross-examine mo afterwards. I shall 
-.iso lay before the Commission certain other papers 
hearing upon our enquiry. 

Yours truly, 

Dadauhai Naoroji 
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ADMISSION OF NATIVES TO THE 
COVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE. * 


Dear Lord WeIiBY, —I now give my statement 
on the Admission of Natives to the Covenanted Civil 
Service in India, as promised by-me at the meeting of 
the Commission on 21st July last, and request you to 
place it before the Commission. I shall send a copy 
to the members. 

If required, I shall give any further statement I 
can on any particular point that may require to be more 
elucidated. I shall be willing to be cross-examined if 
required. 

The first deliberate and practical action was taken 
by Parliament in the year 1833- 

All aspects of the whole question of all services- 
were then fully discussed by eminent men; and a Com¬ 
mittee of the House made searching enquiry into the 
whole subject. 

I give below extracts from what was said on that 
occasion, and a definite conclusion was adopted. 

I am obliged to give sonic of the extracts at length, 
because it must be clearly seen on what statesmanlike 
and far-seeing grounds this conclusion was arrived at. 

The italics all through are mine, except when I sav 
that they are in the original. 

* Submitted to the Wo!h> Commission, November 3rd, 1807. 

* 
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East India Company’s Charter, 



Hansard, Vol. XIX,. Third Series, p. 109. 


July 6th, 1833. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne : — 

“ But he should be taking a -Ocry narrow view of this 
Hii stion, mid one utterly inadequate to the great importance 
or the subject, which involved in it the happiness or misery ot 
100,000,000 of human beings, were he not to call the attention 
of their lordships “ to the bearing which this question and to 
the influence which this arrangement must exercise upon the 
future destinies of that vast mass of people.” lie was sure 
that their lordships would feel, as he indeed felt, that their 
only justification before God and Providence for the great av u 
unprecedented dominion which they exercised in India was in 
the happiness which they communicated to the subjects under 
their rule, and in proving to the world at large and to the 
inhabitants of Hindustan that the inheritance of Akbar (the 
wi. t and most beneficent of Mahomedan Princes) had not 
fallen into unworthy or degenerate hands, lienee it was im¬ 
portant that when the dominion of India was transferred from 
the Hast India Company to the King’s Government they 
mould have the benefit of the experience of the most enlight¬ 
ened councillor-, not only on the financial condition of our 
Empire in the East but ulso on the character of it3 inhabit¬ 
ant-. Jle stated confidently, after rearing to the evidence 
given by persons eminently calculated to estimate what the 
character of the people of India was, that they must as a first 
itnp to nheir improved social condition, be admitted to a larger 
*haro in the administration of their local atl’airs. On that 
point; their lordships had the testimony ot a series of success- 
ml experiments and the evidence of the most unexceptionable 
Aitnc-fcs who had gone at a mature period of their life and 
with much natural and acquired knowledge to visit the East. 
Among the crowd of witnesses which he could call to the ini- 
pro\ ,I,le condition of the Hindu character he would select only 
tovo ; but tho ,o two were well calculated to form a correct 
judgment, and fortunately contemplated Indian society from 
'•'\y diluii’ent points of view'. Those two witnesses were Sir 
TiiOina ■ ..fonro nnd Bishop Ilebur. He could not conceive 
any two persons pjorc eminently calculated to form an accu¬ 
rate opinion upon human character, and particularly upon 
tnat of the Hindu tribes They were both highly distinguish¬ 
ed for talent and integrity, yet they were placed in xituationa 
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vhich they might have easily t ome to the formation of 
■different opinions—one of them being conversant with fhe 
affairs of the East from his childhood and familiarised by long 
habit with tbe working of the system, and the other being a 
refined Christian philosopher and scholar going out to the 
East late in 1 if.-, and applying in India the knowledge which 
he had acquired here to form an estimate of the character of 
its inhabitants. He held in his hand the testimony of each of 
those able men, as extracted- from their different published 
works, and with the permission of the House he would read a 
few words from both. Sir T. Monro, in speaking of the Hindu 
•character, said : * Unless we suppose that they are inferior to 
us in natural talent, which there is no reason to believe, it is 
much more likely that they will be duly qualified for their em¬ 
ployments than Europeans for theirs— because the field of 
selection is so much greater in the one than in the other. \y e 
have a whole nation from which to make our choice of Natives, 
but in order to make choice of Europeans we have only the 
small body of the Company’s Covenanted servants. No con. 
<*eit more wild and absurd than this was ever engendered in 
the darkest ages : for what is in every age and every country 
the great stimulus to tbe pursuit of knowledge but the pros¬ 
pect of fame or wealth or power? Or what is even the use of 
great attainments if they are r.oi to be devoted to their noble t 
purpose, the service of the community, by employing those 
who possess them according to their respective qualifications 
in the various duties of the public administration of the 
country? Our books alone will do little or nothing; dry, 
simple literature will never improve the character of a nation! 
To produce this effect it must- open the road to wealth and 
honour and public employment. "Without the prospect of such 
reward no attainments i:i science will ever raise the character 
of a people.’ That was the sound practical opinion of 8ii*T. 
Munro, founded on his experience acquired in every part of 
India, in every department of the public service. Bishop 
Heber during his extensive journey of charity and religion 
through India, to which boat length fell a martyr, used these 
remarkable expressions: ‘ Of the natural disposition of the 
Hindu I still sea abundant reason to think highly, nnd Mr, 
Bay ley and Mr. Melville both agreed with mo that they are 
constitutionally kind-hearted, industrious, sober, and peace¬ 
able; at the same time that they show themeeives on proper 
occasions a manly and courageous people.’ And a "am 
* They arc decidedly by nature a mild, pleasing, and intelligent 
\ parsimonious, and, where an object is held out to 
them, most industrious and persevering.’ Their lordships 
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therefore justified in coining to the same conclusion—a 
conclusion to which, indeed, they must come if they only con* 
sidered the acts of this people in past ages—if they only looked 
at the monuments of gratitude and piety which they had 
erected to their benefactors and friends—for to India, if to any 
country, the observation of the poet applied: — 


1 Sunt hie ctiam sua prsemia laudi, 

Sunt lacrvmie verurn, et men tern mortal ia tangunt.’ 

But, however much civilisation had been obscured in thoso 
regions, whatever inroads foreign conquest and domestic super- 
stition had made upon their moral habits, it was undeniable that 
<hcv had still materials left for improving and ameliorating 
their condition ; and their lordships would be remiss in the 
performance of the high duties which devolved upon them if 
taey did not secure to the numerous Natives of Hindustan the 
•miple development of all their mental endowments and 
moral qualifications. '* It was a part of the new system which 
he had to propose to their lordships that to every office in 
India every Native, whatsoever caste, sect, or religion, 
should by law he equally admissible, and he hoped that 
Government would seriously endeavour to give the fullest 
cil t to this arrangement, which would bo as beneficial to the 
people themselves us it would be advantageous lo the econorui- 
* lI reforms which were now in progress in different parts of 
India. ” 


17-1, Jvhj i)th % 1808)—“And without being at all 
sanguine as to the result of the following of those princi¬ 
ples without calculating upon any extension of territory 
through them, be was confident “that the strength of the 
Government would he increased by the happiness of the 
V cyple over whom it presided, and by the attachment of those 
u ,Lions to it. ,f 

Voh XIX., Third Series, p. 191, 

July 5th , 1833. 

l^ord Ellenborough :— 

Ho folt deeply interested in the prosperity of India nd 
wnen ho wa- a Minister of the Crown, filling an. office 
pe>j]li\rly connected with that country, lie had always consi¬ 
dered it h.s paramount duty to do all in his power to promote 
t uit prosperity. He was as anxious a any of His Majesty’s 
. nn.-jterr could be to raise the moral character of the Native 
population of India. He trusted that the time would 
eventually coma, though he never expected to sec it, when 
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the Natives of India could, with advantage to the country and 
with honour to themselves, fill even the highest situations 
there. Ho looked forward to the arrival of such a period, 
though he considered it far distant from the present day ; and 
he proposed, by the reduction of taxation, which was the only 
way to benefit the lower classes in India, to. elevate them 
ultimately in the scale of society, so as to fit them for 
admission to offices of power and trust. To attempt to 
precipitate the arrival of such a state of society as that he had 
been describing was the surest way to defeat the object in 
view. Ho never, however, looked forward to a period when 
ail offices in India would be placed in tho hands of Natives. 
No man in his senses would propose to place the political and 
military power in India in the hands of the Natives. 

“ The Marquess of Lansdowne observed that what the 
Government proposed was that all offices in India should be 
by law open to the Natives of that country. 

“ Lord Ellenborough said such was precisely the proposi. 
tion of Government, but our very existence in India depeuded 
upon the exclusion of the Natives from military and political 
power in that country. AVe were there in a situation nob of 
our own seeking, in a situation from which we couLl not 
recede without producing bloodshed from one end of India to 
the other. Wo had won the Empiro of India by the sword, 
and we must preserve it by the same means, doing at the same 
time everything that was consistent with our existence there 
for the good of the people. M 

Macaulay fully answers Lord Ellenborough. 

Vol* XIX, Third Series, p. 533, 
July 10 th, 1833, 

Mr. Macaulay :— 

“ I have detained the House so long, Sir, that 1 will defer 
what I had to uuy in some parts of this me isnro—important 
parts, indeed, but far leas important as I think than those to 
which I have adverted, ' ill vve are in Committee. There is, 
however, one part of the Billon which, after what has recently 
puauod olsowhon:, I foci rayaclf irn.aisbibly impelled to uay a fr\v 
words. I allude to that wise, that beuevoleat, that noble 
clause, which enacts that uo Native of our Indian E npire 
shall, by reason of his colour, his descent, or his religi n, be 
incapable of holding office. At the risk of being called by 
that nickname which is re£ irded as the most opprobrious of all 
nicknames by men of selfish hearts and contracted minds —it 
the risk of being called a philosopher—I ihust say th i , to the 
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last day of my lije , I shall be proud of having been oie of those 
who assisted in the framing of ihe Bill which contains that clause. 
Ve are told that the time can never come when the Natives 
of India can be admitted to high civil and military office. We 
are told that this is the condition on which we hold our power. 
Sve are told that we are bound to confer on our subjects— 
every benefit which they are capable of enjoying ?—no—which 
it is in our power to confer on them?—no—but which we can 
confer on them without hazard to our own domination. 

Against that proposition I solemnly protest as inconsistent 
alike with sound policy and sound morality.” 

“ I am far, very far from wishing to proceed hastily in this 
most delicate matter. I feel that, for the good of India itself, 
the admission of Natives to high office must be effected by 
slow degrees. But that when the fullness of time i 9 come, 
when the interest of India requires the change, we ought to 
refuse to make that change lest we should endanger our 
own power—this is a doctrine which I cannot think of 
without indignation. Governments, like men, may buy 
existence too dear. “ Propter vitam vivendi prodere causas,” 
!? a ^picable policy either in individuals or in States. 

i pre8ent case » euc h a policy would be not only despic¬ 
able, but absurd. ” The more extent of empire is not neces¬ 
sarily un ad vantage. To many Governments it has been cum¬ 
bersome ; to some it has been fatal. Ib will be allowed by every 
statesman of our time that the prosperity of a community 
is made up of the prosperity of those who compose the com¬ 
munity, and that it “ is the most childish ambition to covet 
dominion which adds to no man’s comfort or security.” To 
c great trading nation, to the great manufacturing nation, 
no progress which any portion of the human race can make 
ln knowledge, in taste for the conveniences of life, or in the 
wealth by which those conveniences are produced, can be 
nnuter of indifference. It is scarcely possible to calcufcate the 
benefits which we might derive from the diffusion of European 
cumulation among the vast p filiation of the E*st. “ It would 

on tae selfish view or the case, far better for us that 

tue people ol India were well governed and independent of us, 
^n.in in .^vemed and subject to us”—that they were ruled by 
M;ifh own ! ;bt wearing our broad cloth, and working 

<. ^han ^at they were performing their salaams 

i * K lH h Collectors and English Magistrates, but were 
fActnrfla° ra S fc , Vdlue * or to ° P 0 °r to buy. English manu* 
In! ft * tra<3e Wlfch civilised men is infinitely more profit- 
afie than to govern savages. “That would indeed be a 
doting wisdom, which, in order that India might remain a 
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dependency, would keep it a useless and coBtly dependency— 
which would keep a hundred millions of men from being our 
customers in order that they might continue to be our slaves. 


“ It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable 
tyrants whom he found in India, when they dreaded the capa¬ 
city and spirit of some distinguished subject, and yet could 
not venture to murder him, to administer to him a daily doso 
of the pousta, a preparation of opium, the effect of which was 
in a few months to destroy all the bodily and mental pow r ers of 
the wretch who was drugged with it, and to turn him into a 
helpless idiot. 

That detestable artifice, more horrible than assassina¬ 
tion itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It is n0 
model for the English nation. We shall never consent to 
administer the pousta to a wholo community—to stupefy and 
paralyse a great people, whom God has committed to our 
charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering them more 
amenable to our control. What is that power worth which 
is founded on vice, on ignorance, and on misery—which we 
can hold only by violating the most sacred duties which as 
governors we owe to the governed—which as a people blessed 
with far moro than an ordinary measure of political liberty 
and of intellectual light, we owe to a race debased by three 
thousand years of despotism and priestcraft *? We are free, 
we are civilised to little purpose, if wo grudge to any portion 
of the human race an equal measure of freedom and civilisa¬ 
tion. 


“Are we to keep the people, of India ignorant in order 
that we may keep them submissive ? Or do wo think that we 
can give them knowledge without awakening ambition ? Or 
do we mean to awaken ambition and to provide it with no 
legitimate vent ? Who will answer any of these questions in 
the affirmative ? Yet one of them must be answered in the 
affirmative by every person who maintains that we ought p t r. 
inanently to exclude the Natives from high office. “ X have 
no fears. The path of duty is plain before us ; and it i* also 
the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national 
honour. 


“ The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with 
thick darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to 
the fate reserved for a State which resembles no other in hiatoiy, 
and wh’ch forms by itself a separate class of political pheno¬ 
mena. The laws which regulate its growth and its decay uro 
Bbill unknown to us. It may be that the public miud of 
India may expand under our system till it has outgrown that 
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system; that by good government we may educate our sub¬ 
let 3 into a capacity for better government, that, having 
become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some 
future age. demand European institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt 
to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English history. To have found a great 
people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, 
to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous and 
capable of all the privileges of, citizens would indeed be a 
titiQ to “ glory all our own.” The sceptre may pass away 
from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most pro¬ 
found schemes cf policy. Victory may be inconstant to our 
arms. But there are triumphs which are followed by no 
reverses. There is an empire exempt from all natural causes 
of decay. Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason 
over barbarism ; that empire is the imperishable empire of our 
arts and our morals, our literature, and our law. M 

Vol. XIX, Third Series, p. 536. 
July 10 , 1833 . 

Mr. Wynn:— 

“ In nothing, however, more unreservedly did he agree 
with the hou’ble member than in the sentiments which he so 
forcibly impressed on the House at the closs of his speech. M He 
had bsen convinced, ever since he was first connected with 
the aflairs oi India, that the only principle on which that Em¬ 
pire could justly or wisely or advantageously be administered 
wft 3 that of admitting the Natives to a participation in the 
government, and allowing them to hold every office the duties 
of which they were competent to discharge . f That principle 
h id been supported by the authority of Sir Thomas Munro, 
and of the ablest functionaries in India, and been resist- 
Q< * with no small pertinacity and prejudice. It bad been 
ur ;cd that the Natives were undeserving of trust, that 
no dependence c6uld be placed on their integrity, what¬ 
ever mi|d)t be their talents und capacity, which no one 
disputed. Instances were adduced of their corruption and 
venahty— “ but were they not the result of oifr conduct 
towards them?’* Duties of importance devolved upon them 
without any adequate, remuneration either in rank or salary. 
J.ncro was no reward or promotion for fidelity ; and why then 
complain of peculation and bribery. “ Wo made vices and 
then punished them ; Wv reduced men to slavery and then 
reproached them with the faults of slaves. ” 
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Yol. XIX Third Series, p. 547. 
July 10th * 1833 . 

Mr. Charles Grant, in replying, said:_ 

“ He would advert very briefly to some of the suggestions 
which had been offered in the course of this debated Before 
doing so, he must first embrace the opportunity of expressing 
not what lie felt, for language could not express it, but o°f 
making an attempt to convey to the House his sympathy with 
it in its admiration of the speech of his hon’ble and learned 
friend the member for Leeds—a speech which, he would venture 
to assert, had never been exceeded within those walls for tho 
development of statesmanlike policy and practical good sense. 
It exhibited all that was noble in oratory, all that was sub¬ 
lime, he had almost said, in poetry—all that was truly great 
exalted, and virtuous in human nature. If the House at large 
felt a deep interest in this magnificent display it might judge 
of what were his emotions when he perceived in the* hands of 
his hon’ble friend the great principles he had propounded to 
the House glowing with fresh colours and arrayed in all the 
beauty of truth. 




“ If one circumstance more than another could give him 
satisfaction it was that the main principle of this Bill had re¬ 
ceived the approbation of the House r and that the House was 
now legislating for India and the people of India on the great 
and just principle that in doing so the interests of the people 
of India should he principally consulted, and that all other 
interests of wealth, of commerce, and of revenue, should be as 
nothing compared with the paramount obligation imposed 
upon the legislature of promoting the welfare and prosperity of 
that great Empire which Providence had placed in our hands. 

* * # * 

“ Convinced as ho was of the necessity of admitting Euro¬ 
peans to India, ho would not consent to remove a single re¬ 
striction on their admission unless it was consistent with the 
intoroHts of the Natives. Trovido for their protection and 
then throw open wide the doors of those magnificent regions 
^d admit subjects there—nob as aliens, not as culprit,.;, but 
as friend^. I n spite of the difference between the two peoples 
in spite of the difference of their religions, there was a bylu* 
Pa thy which he* was persuaded would unite them, and lie 
looked forward with hope and eagerness to the “ rich harvest 
of blessings which he trusted would flow from the present 
Measure. ’ * 
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Mr. Wynn :— 

“ He could not subscribe to the perfection of the system 
that had hitherto prevailed in India; for, he could not forget 
that the Natives and half-castea were excluded from all em¬ 
ployment in situations where they could be more effective 
than Europeans and at a much smaller cost. “ The principle 
of employing those persons he considered to be essential to 
the good Government of India, ” and he could not applaud 
that system which had been founded on a violation of that 
principle.” 




Vol. XX., Third Series, p. 223, 
Avgust 5th, 1833. 


Duke of Wellington :— 

“Then with respect to .the clause declaring the Natives to 
be eligible to all situations. Why was that declaration made 
in 1 ho face of regulation preventing its being carried into elfect ? 
It was a mere deception. It might, to a considerable extent, 
be applicable in the capitals of the Presidencies ; but, in the 
interior, as appeared by the evidence of ?»Ir. Elphinstone, 
and by that of every respectable authority, it was iuapraiti- 
cable. He oertainly thought that it was advisable to admit 
toe Natives to certain inferior civil and other offices; but the 
higher ones must as yet be closed against them, if our 
Empire in India was to be maintained. ” 

After such exhaustive consideration from all poli¬ 
tical, imperial, and social aspects, the following, ** that 
wise, that benevolent , that noble clauses , ” was deliberate¬ 
ly enacted by the Parliament of this country—worthy 
ot the righteousness, justice, and noble instincts of the 
British people in the true British spirit. 

3 and 4 William IV,, cap. 85. 1833. 

That no native of the said territories, u<W any natural- 
K | ! °^ eCt °? Ma i est .y resident therein, %hail, by reason 
on y of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, cr any of 
thorn, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employ¬ 
ment under the said Company.” 
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Bet. C—2376, 1879, p. 13. 



“ The Court of Directors interpreted this Act in an 
explaining despatch in the following words :— 

“ The Court cODceive this section to mean that “ there 
shall be no governing caste in British India”; that whatever 
other tests of qualifleition may be adopted, distinction of race 
or religion shall not be of the number; that no subject of the 
King, whether of Indian*or British or mixed descent, shall be 
excluded from the posts usually conferred on Uncovenanted 
servants in India, « r from the Covenanted Service itself * provided 
he be otherwise eligible.” 

After this explanation by the Court of Directors, 
how did they behave ? 

During the twenty years of their Charter, to the 
year 1853, they made the Act and their own explana¬ 
tion a complete dead letter. They did not at ail take 
any steps to give the slightest opportunity to Indians 
for a single appointment to the Covenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vice, to which my statement chiefly refers ; though the 
British people and Parliament are no party to this un¬ 
faithfulness, and never meant that the Act should 
remain a sham and delusion. 

Twenty years passed, and the revision of the Com¬ 
pany’s Charter again came before Parliament in 1853 ; 
and if anything was more insisted on and bewailed than 
another, it was the neglect of the authorities to give 
effect to the Act of 1833. The principles of 1833 were 
more emphatically insisted on. I would just give a few 
extracts from the speeches of some of the most eminent 
statesmen in the debate on the Charter. 


Hansard , Vol. 120, p. 865. 
April lUth , 1852 . 


Mr. Golbeurn 

“ Sir Thomas Munro had said--There is one great question 
to which wc =hould look in all our arrangements, namely 
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'Wffi&£ls to be the final result of our government on the charac¬ 
ter of the people, and whether that character will be raised or 
lowered. Are we to be satisfied with merely securing our 
power and protecting the inhabitants, leaving them to sink 
gradually in character lower than at present, or are we to en¬ 
deavour to raise their character ? It ought undoubtedly to be 
our aim to raise the minds of the Natives, and to take care 
that whenever our connection with India shall cease, it shall 
not appear that the only fruit of our dominion had been to 
leave the people more abject than when we found them. It 
would certainly be more desirable we should be expelled from 
the country altogether, than that our system of government 
should be such an abasement of a whole people.” 


Hansard , Vol. 121, p. 49G. 
May 11th , 1852 . 


Lord Monteagle, in presenting a petition to the 
House of Lords, said :— 

“But a clause recommended or supported as he believed 
by the high authority of Lord William Bentinck was made 
part of the last Chatter Act of the 3rd and 4th William IV, 
and affirmed the. principle of an opposite policy. It was to 
the following effect: . . . . Yet notwithstanding his author- 
ity, notwithstanding likewise the result of the experiment 
tried and the spirit of the clause he hod cited, there had been 
a practical exclusion of them from all ‘ Covenanted Services,* 
as they were called, from the passing of the last Charter up to 
the present time.” 


Hansard , Vol. 127, p. 1,184. 
June 3rd , 1853. 


Mr. Bright :— 

“ Another subject requiring close* attention on the part of 
Parliament was the employment of the Natives of India in the 
service of the Government. The Bight Hon’ble Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), in proposing the.India Bill of 1833 
hud dwelt on oue of its clauses, which provided that neither 
colour nor caste nor religion nor place of birth should be a bar to 
the employment of persons by the Government; whereas, as 
matter of fact, from that time to this no person in India had 
been so employed who might nob have been equally employed 
before that clause was enacted ; and from the statement of the 
Bight Hon’ble gentleman the President of the Board of Control, 
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<jhafr|Lwas proposed to keep up the Covenanted Service system, 
it was clear that this most objectionable and most offensive state- 
of things was to continue. Mr. Cameron, a gentleman thorough¬ 
ly versed in the subject, as fourth Member of Council in India, 
President of the Indian Law Commission, and of the Council of 
Education for Bengal— what did he say on this point? He 
said : “ The statute of 1833 made the Natives of India ‘ eligible 
to all offices’ under the company. Bub during the twenty 
years that have since elapsed not one of the Natives has been 
appointed to any offices except such as they were eligible to* 
before the statute.” 


Hansard. Vol. 128, p. 759, 1853. 


Macaulay said:— 

“In my opinion we shall not secure or prolong our 
dominion in India by attempting to exclude the Natives of that 
country from a share in its government-’* (Oontewporary 
Revieic, Juno,' 1883, p. 803.) 


Hansard , Vol 128, p. 9S6. 
Jane 30th , 1863. 


Mr. Rich :— 

“ But if the case as to the Native military was a strong- 
one, it was much stronger as to civilians. It had been 
admitted that ninety-five per cent, of the administration of 
justice was discharged by Native judges. Thus they had the 
Work, t he hard work ; but the places of honour and emolument 
were reserved for the Covenanted Service — the friends and 
relatives of the directors. Was it just that the whole work, 
the heat and labour of the day, should be borne by Natives 
and all the prizes reserved for Europeans? Was it politic 
to continue such a system ? They might turn up the whites 
of their eyes and exclaim at American persistence in slavery. 
There the hard work was done by the negro whilst the control 
and enjoyment of profit and power were for the American. 
Was ourB different in India? What did Mill lay down Euro¬ 
pean control — Native agenev. And what was the transi¬ 
tion of that? ‘White power, black slavery.* Was this just, 
or was it wise? Mill .-aid it was necessary in ord*r to obtain 
respect from the Natives. But he (Mr. ltich) had yet to learn, 
that injustice was the parent of respect. Real respect grew 
out of common service, common emulation, and common 
rights impartially upheld. We must underpin our Empire by 
«uch principles, or eome fine morning it would crumblo 
beneath our feet. So long as he had a voice in that House it 
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be raised in favour of admitting our Native fellow 
subjects in India to all places to which their abilities and 
conduct should entitle them to rise.” 


Hansard , Voi. 129, p. 581. 

July 21st , 1853 . 

Mr. Moncton Milnes:— 

“ Objectionable as he believed many parts of the Bill were, 
he considered this was the most objectionable portion, and 
from it, very unhappy consequences might arise. When the 
Natives of India, heard it proclaimed, that they had a right 
to enter the service of the company, they would by their own 
intelligence and ability render themselves qualified for that 
service, if they only had the means of doing so. Then one of 
the two consequences would follow. They would either find 
their way into the service, or else the company would have 
arrayed against them a spirit of discontent on the part of the 
whole people of India, the result of which it would be difficult 
to foresee. He did not -see on what principles of justice, if 
they once admitted the principle of open competition, they 
could say to the Natives of India they had nob a perfect right 
to enter the service.” 

Hansard , Vol 129, p. 665. 

July 22nd , 1853. 

Mr. J. G. P IIILLI MORE quotes Lord William Ben- 
tinck :— 


”‘The bane of our system’ is not solely that the Civil 
Administration is entirely in the hands of foreigners, but the 
hol/U ,4 of this monopoly, the patrons of these foreign agents, 
are those who exercise its directing power at home; that this 
directing power is exclusively paid by patronage, and that the 
value of the patronage depends exactly upon the degree in 
which all the honours and emoluments of the 8tafce are 
engrossed by their clients to the exclusion of the Natives, 
here exists, in consequence, on the part of the home 
utiiontios, an interest in the Administration precisely similar 
v,baL formerly prevailed as to commerce, 1 and directly 
opposed to the welfare of India 


Though open competition was introduced, the 
monopoly of the Europeans and the injustice and injury 
to the Indians was allowed to continue by refusing to 
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ians simultaneous examinations in India as the 



only method of justice to them, as will be seen further on. 

Mr. Bich and Lord Stanley (the late Lord Derby) 
then emphatically put their fingers upon this black 
plague-spot in system of British Buie. 


Hansard. Vol. 129, p. 682. 
July 22 , 1853. 


Mr. Bich raised the question whether or not the 
Natives were to be admitted to the Company's Covenant¬ 
ed Service. He said :— 

“ As regarded employment in the public service, the 
Natives were placed in a worse position by the present Bill than 
they were before. The intention of the Act of 1888 was* to open 
the services to the Natives ; and surely now, when our Indian 
Empire was more secure than it was at that- time, it was not 
wise to deviate from such a line of policy. Hi3 object was 
that all offices in India should be effectively opened to Natives, 
and therefore he would not require them to come over to this 
country for examination, as such a condition would necessarily 
entail on Natives of India great expense, expose them to the 
risk of losing caste, and thereby operate a bar against their 
obtaining the advantages held out to :».1I other of Her Majesty's 
subjects. The course of education through which the youth 
of India at present went at the established colleges in that 
country afforded the most Satisfactory proof of their efficiency 
for discharging the duties of office. 

“This was not just or wise, and would* infallibly lead to a 
most dangerous agitation, by which in a few years that “which 
would now be accepted as a boon would be wrested from the 
Legislature as a right.'’ They had opened the commerce of 
India in spito of the croakers of the day “ Let them now 
open the posts of government to the Natives, and they would 
have a more happy and contented people.” 


Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 084. 
July 22nd , 1835. 


Lord Stanley .— 

“ He could not refrain from expressing his conviction that, 
in refusing to carry on examinations in India as well as in 
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England—a thing that was easily practicable—the Government 
were, in fact, negativing that which they declared to be one of 
the principal objects of their Bill, and confining the civil 
service, as heretofore, to Englishmen. “ That result was 
unjust, and he believed it would be most pernicious.” 


Hansard , Vol. 129, p. 784. 

July 2oth t 1853* % 

Lord Stanley. 

, “ Let them suppose, for instance, that instead of holding 

• ^ eexam i nations here in London, that they were to be held 
in ,aleutta. Well, how many Englishmen would go out there 
— or how many would send out their sons, perhaps to spend 
two or three years in the country on the chance of obt lining 
an appointment! “ Nevertheless, that was exactly the course 
proposed to be adopted towards the Natives of Indin.” 


Hansard , Yol. 129, p. 778. 
July 25th , 1853. 

Mr. Bbight said 

That the motion now before the Committee involved the 
question which had been raised before during these discussions, 
but which had never been fairly met by the President of 
t- , 000 ^^ V f . V 0ntl °namely, whether the clause in the Act 
of 18,hi, which had been so often alluded to, had not up to 
tliw, time been altogether a nullity. If any doubt had been 
entertained with respect to the object of that clause, it would 
eicinavedby reference to the answers given by the then 
resident of the Board of Control to the hon’ble member for 

m eJiT 0 l,J:< , to tl i e 8peech of the ri S ht h °u’ble gentleman the 
1Jiem ] ) . er for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), in both of 
do^fh T” distinctly declared that the object‘was to break 
mWionr f ’* m ® ra l . whlch were supposed to exist to the ad- 
l‘l,‘ ? f ‘ he Natives as well as Europeans to high offices in 
nothin^ wW. yCt t ,’ er . e , was , the best authority for saying that 
J f n r : r . • t Lr, er 1 - 1 - a i bcou d° nc in consequence of that clause, 
of India w 8 i h ) did uot know of a single case where a Native 
dLuishn i be ° n a d tu 'tted to any office since that time, more 
! / °C' uore highly paid than he would have been 
competent to fill had that clause been not passed.” 
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Hansard , Vol. 129, p. 787, 
July 25th, IS53. 

Mr. Moncton Milnes said :— 

“ He thought the Bill was highly objectionable in this 
respect that while it pretended to lay clown the generous 
principle that no condition of colour, creed or caste was to be 
regarded as a disqualification for office, it hampered the 
principle with such regulations and modifications as would 
render it all but impossible for the Natives to avail themselves 
of it. The Hill in this respect was a-delusion and would prove 
a source of chronic and permanent discontent to the peonle 
of India.” 1 

Hansard , Vol. 129, p. 788. 

July 25th, 1853 . 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said : — 

“ He also feared that the Bill would prove delusive, and that 
although it professed to do justice to tho Natives the “ spirit 
of monopoly would still blight the hopes and break the spirits 
°f the Indian people. While such a state of things continued 
India would be attached to this country by no bond of affec¬ 
tion,” but would be retained by the power of the Army and 
the terror of the sword. He implored of the Committee “not 
to allow such an Empire to be governed in tho miser.tblo 
spirit of monopoly and exclusion.” 

Will the present statesmen ever learn this truth? 
Is it a wonder that the British people are losing the 
affections of the Indian people ? 

Hansard , Vol. 129, p. 1,335. 

August oth , 1853, 

Earl Granville : — 

“I for one, speaking individually, have never felt the 
slightest alarm at Natives, well-qualified and filled for public 
employment*, being employed in any branch of the public 
service of India.” 

Thus began tho second chapiter of this melancholy 
history with the continuation of the same spirit of selfish¬ 
ness which had characterised the previous twonty years, 
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with the clear knowledge of the gross injustice to the 
Indians by not allowing them the same facility as was 
allowed to English youths, by simultaneous examinations 
in India and England. This injustice continued till the 
second chapter ended in the Mutiny of 1857, and the rule 
passed from the Company to the Crown. 

The third chapter from that time began again with 
the revival of great hopes—that, however unfortunate and 
deplorable the Mutiny was, one great good sprang from 
that evil. The conscience of the British people was 
awakened to all previous injustice and dishonour brought 
upon them by their servants, and to a sense of their own 
duty. A new era opened, brighter far brighter, than 
even that of the Act of 183,‘1. 

Not only was the Act of 1833 allowed to continue a 
living reality, at least in word, but in directing tho mode 
of future services the Act of 1858 left it comprehensively 
open to adopt any plan demanded by justice. It did not 
indicate in the slightest degree prevention or exclusion of 
Indians from any service or from simultaneous examina¬ 
tions m India and England, or of any mode of admission 
of Indians into tho Covenanted Civil Service, or of doing 
equal justice to all Her Majesty’s natural-horn subjects. 
I shall show further on the interpretation by the Civil 
Service Commissioners themselves. 

The sections of the Act of 1858 aro as follows : — 

3. 21-22 Vic., cap. 100, “An Act for the better govern- 

thal* ° f In]ia ’ t ( 2nd Au K UQfc ’ 18 58). Section 23 provides 

“ With all convenient speed after tho passing of this Act, 
teKjnutjomj shall bo undo by tho Secretary of HUto in Council, 
v.iUi the advice and assistance of the Commissioner a for tho 
Uni9 being acting in rxeoution of Her MujcBty’a Ordcir in 
w °i °! Twon ^y Br9t> May, Ono thousand, eight hundred, 
and fifty*live, * for regulating the admission of persons to the 
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vice of the Crown,’ for admitting all persons being, 
natural.born subjects of Tier Majesty (and of such age and 
qulification as may be prescribed in ibis behalf) who may be 
desirous of becoming candidates for appointment to the Civil 
Services of India to bo examined r«s candidates accordingly, 
and for prescribing the branches of knowledge in which such 
Candida 1 es shall be examined, and generally for regulating and 
conducting such examinations under the superintendence 
of the said last-mentioned commissioners, or of the persons for 
the time being entrusted with the carrying out of such regula¬ 
tions as may be from time to time established by Her Majesty 
for examination certificate, or other test of fitness in rela¬ 
tion to appointments to junior situations in the Civil Ser¬ 
vices of the Crown, and the candidates who may be certified 
by the said Commissioners or other persons as afore¬ 
said to be entitled under such regulations shall be recom¬ 
mended for appointment according to the order of their 
proficiency as shown by such examinations, and such persons 
only as shall have been so certified at aforesaid shall be appoint- 
cd or admitted to the Civil Services of India by the Secretary 
of State in Council: Provided always, that all regulations to be 
made by the said Secretary of State in Council under this Act 
shall bo laid before Parliament within fourteen days after the 
making thereof, if Parliament be sitting, and, if Parliament be 
not sitting, then within fourteen days after the next meeting 
thereof.” 


2.—The same Act, Cap. 10G, Sect. 34, provides:— 

“ With all convenient speed after the commencement of 
this Act, regulations shall be made for admitting any persons 
being natural-born subjects of Her Majesty ” (and of such age 
and qualifications as may be prescribed in this behalf) who 
may be desirous of becoming candidates for cadetships in the 
-Engineers and in the Artillery, to be exomined as candidates 
a eordingly, and for prescribing the branches of knowledge in 
which such candidates shall be examined, and generally for 
regulating and conducting such examinations. ’ 

Though this Section does not impose any disability 
on an Indian—for it provides for “ any persona being 
natural-born subjects of Her Majesty ”—yet an Indian 
is totally excluded from such examination. As 1 have 
already placod before the Commission my correspondence 
with the War Office, I need not say more. 
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3.—Sections 35 and 36 provide : 



“ Not less than one-tenth of the whole number of persons 
to be recommended in any year for military cadetships (other 
than cadetships in the Engineers and Artillery) shall bo select¬ 
ed according to such regulations as the Secretary of State in 
Council may from time to time make in this behalf from among 
the sons of persons who have served in India in the military 
■or civil services of Her Majesty, or of the East India Company.” 

‘‘ Except as aforesaid, all persons to be recommended fo$* 
military cadetships shall be nominated by the Secretary of 
State and Members of Council, so that out of seventeen 
nominations the Secretary of State shall have two and each 
Member of Council shall have one ; but no person so nominated 
shall be recommended unless the nomination be approved of 
by the Secretary of State in Council-” 


In those sections also there is no exclusion of 
Indians. 


But the Sovereign and the people did not rest even 


with such comprehensive enactments by Parliament. 
They explicitly emphasised and removed any possible 
doubt with regard to the free and equal treatment of 
all Her Majesty’s natural*born subjects without auy 
distinction of race, colour, or creed. 

Thus, on the 1st November, 1858, followed the great 
-and glorious Proclamation by the Sovereign on behalf of 
the British people : our complete “ great charter ” of our 
nations! and political rights of British citizenship aud of 
perfect equality in all the services of the Sovereign—a 
pi oclamation the like of which had never been proclaimed 
in the history of the world under similar circumstances. 


i lore are the special clauses of that Proclamation 

Wo hold ourselves bound fco the Natives of our Indian 
ermorif '. by the “ same obligations of duty which bind us to 
f . , U1 , } ec nbjeots,” and those obligations, by the blessing 

fulfil Goii > we shall ”faithfully aud conscientiously” 


And it is on, further will that, so far as may be, our s\ib- 
Joctis, Oi whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
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to offices in our service, the duties of which they may 
be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge.* ’ 

“ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their content¬ 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 
And may the God of all Power grant to us, and to those in 
authority under us, strength to carry out these our wishes for 
the good of our people.” 


Such was the noblest Proclamation of 1858. Whafc 
moro could we ask, and what bonds of gratitude and 
affection, and what vast benefits to both countries, were 
expected to tie us to the connection with Britain by a 
loyal and honourable fulfilment of it ? 

Yes, I was in Bombay when this glad—I may almost 
say divine—message to India was proclaimed there to a 
surging crowd. What rejoicings, what fireworks, illumi¬ 
nations, and the roar of cannon! What joy ran through 
the length and breadth of India, of a second and firm 
emancipation, of a new British political life, forgetting 
and forgiving all the past ovii and hoping for a better 
futuro ! What were the feelings of the people ! How 
deep loyalty and faith in Britain was rekindled ! It was 
said over and over again : Let this Proclamation be faith 
fully and conscientiously fulfilled, and England may rest 
secure and in strength upon the gratitude and content¬ 
ment of the people—as the Proclamation had closed its 
last words of prayer. 

Now, when I look back to-day to that day of joy, 
how I feel how all this was doomed to disappointment, 
with the addition of some even worse features, of dis¬ 
honour, injustice, and selfishness. However, I must 
proceed with the sad tale. 

Not long after Her Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858, 
a Committee was appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India of the following members of his own Counoil: 

24—27 
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Sir J. r. Willoughby, Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnofc, Mr. 
Macnaghten, and Sir Erskine Perry, all Anglo-Indians. 
This Committee made its report on 20th January, 1860, 
ifrom which I give the following extracts on the subject 
of the pledge of the Act of 1833 :— 


“ 2. We are in the first place 14 unanimously ” of opinion 
that it is not only just, but expedient, that the Natives of 
India shall be employee! in the administration of India to as 
large an extent as possible consistently with the maintenance 
of British supremacy, aod have considered * whether any in¬ 
creased facilities can be given in this direction. 

“3. It is true that, even at present, no positive disquali¬ 
fication exists. By Act 3 and 4 Win. IV, cap. 85. sec. 87, it 
is enacted ‘that no Native of the said territories nor any natu 
ml-born subject of His Majesty lesident therein shall, by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth descent, colour, or any 
of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employ¬ 
ment under the said Company.’ It is obvious, therefore, that 
when the competitive system was adopted, it could not have 
been intended to exclude Natives of India from the Civil Ser¬ 
vice of India. 

“ 4. Practically, however, they are excluded. The law 
declares them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a Native 
leaving India and residing in England for a time, are so great 
that, as a general rule, it is almost impossible for a Native 
successfully to complete at the periodical examinations held in 
England. 41 Where this inequality removed, we should no 
longer be exposed to the charge of keeping promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the hope.” 

“ f>. Two modes have been suggested by which the object 
in view might be attained. The first is, by allotting a certain 
portion of the total number of appointments declared in each 
_ car to be competed for in India by Natives, and by all other 
natural-horn subjects of Her Majesty resident in India. The 
second is to hold simultaneously two examinations, one 
n -ngland and one in India, both being, as far as practicable, 
itfentioui in their nature, and those who compete in bothcoun- 
tries being finally clarified in one fist according to merit, by 
u j c luvu Service Commissioners. The Committee have 14 no 
hesitation m giving the preference to the second .scheme,” as 

. n jS too “ fan rst”, and the most in accordance with the 
principles or a general competition for a common object. 
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fC In order to aid them in carrying out a scheme of this 
nature, the Committee have consulted the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, and, though the favour of Sir Edward Ryan, tboy 
have obtained a very able paper, in which the advantages and 
disadvantages of eifcber plan are fully and lucidly discussed. 
They would solicit your careful consideration of this document 
and will only, in conclusion, add that, in the event of either of 
the plans being adopted, it will be requisite to provide for the 
second examination of successful competitors in India, as near¬ 
ly as possible resembling that nov: required in England. The 
Civil Service Commissioners do not anticipate much difficulty 
in arranging for this. The committee, however, are decidedly 
of opinion that the examination papers on which the competi¬ 
tion i3 to proceed in Tndia and England should be identical ; 
but they think, in justice to the Natives, that three colloquial 
Oriental languages, should be added to the three modern 
European languages, so as to give the candidates the opportu¬ 
nity of selection.” 


1 asked the Indian Office to give me a copy of the 
‘ very able paper ’* of the Civil Service Commission above 
^referred to. The India Office refused to give it to me. 
I was allowed to see it in the India Office, and I then 
asked to bo allowed to take a copy of it myself there 
and then. This even was ' ref used to me. I ask this 
Commission that this Report be obtained and be added 
here. 

Tho above forms a part of the Report, the other 
part being a consideration of the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of an “ exclusive ” Covenanted Civil Service. 
With this latter part I have nothing to do hero. The 
tirsjt part quoted above about the admission of Natives 
into the Covenanted Civil Service was never as far as 
I know published. 

It is a signiticant fact that tho Report of tho Public 
Service Commission on the two subjects of the so-called 
Statutory ” Service and simultaneous examinations 
being in accoi dance with (what I believe and will show 
further on) the determined foregone conclusions of the 
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vernment of India and the Secretary of State; wa& 
published and is being repeatedly used by Government- 
in favour of their own proceedings, while the Report 
of 1860 of the Committee of five Members of Council) 
of the Secretary of State for India was not only never 
published by Government as far as I know, but even 
suppressed in the Return made in 1879 on “ Civil 
Service ” (Return C. [2370] 1879). Even the Public 
Service Commission has not given, I think, the Report 
of 18G0. 


No action was taken on this part of the Report of 
I860. This Report was made thirty-seven years ago, 
and even so early as then it was considered, and strongly 
recommended, that simultaneous examinations was the 
only way of redeeming the honour of England and of 
doing justice to India. The Report was suppressed and 
put aside, as it did not suit the views of the Secretary 
of State for India, who himself had appointed the 
Committee. 


Thus, the new stage of the Proclamation of 1858,. 
with all the hopes and joy it had inspired, began so 
early as 1860 to be a grievous disappointment and a 
dead letter, just as dead as the Act of 1833. 

i.he next stage in this sad story is again a revival 
of hope and joy in a small instalment of justice by a 
partial fulfilment of all the pledges of 1833 and 1858. 
1 llls . wa3 a spot in the dark history of this, 

question, and the name of Sir Stafford Northcoto will 
never ho offacod from our hearts, 

Sftd to say, It waa to bo again darkened with ft 
^ ‘ appointment of a worso character than, over before. 
On August 1.8th, 18G7, the Bast India Association con¬ 
sidered the following memorial proposed by mo, and 
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adopted it, for submission to Sir Stafford Northcote 
\Lord Iddesleigh), the then Secretary of State for 
India :— 


“We, the members of the E.ist India Association, beg 
respectfully to submit that the time has come when * it is 
desirable to admit the Natives of India ton larger share in the 
administration of India than hitherto. 

“ To you, Sir, it is quite unnecessary to point out the 
justice, necessity, and importance of this step, as in the 
debate in Parliament, on May 24th lust, you have pointed out 
this so emphatically and clearly that it i9 enough for us to 
quote your own noble and statesmanlike sentiments. You 
said: ‘Nothing could be more wonderful than our Empire 
in India ; but wo ought to consider on what conditions we 
hold it and how our predecessors hold it. The greatness of the 
Mogul Empire depended upon the liberal policy that was 
pursued by men like Akbar availing themselves of Hindu 
talent and assistance and identifying themselves as far as 
possible with the people of the country. He thought that they 
ought to take a lesson from such a circumstance, and if they 
were to do their duty towards India they could only discharge 
that duty by obtaining tb* assistance and counsel of all who 
were great and good in that country. It would be absurd in 
them to say that there was not a large fund of statesmanship 
and ability in the Indian character’ 5 of May 2.1th, i,so7). 

“ With these friendly and just sentiments towards the 
people of India we fully concur, and therefore instead of 
tree passing any more upon your time, we beg to lay before 
you our views and tho best mode of accomplishing the object. 

“ We think that tho competitive examination for a portion 
of the appointments to the Indian Civil Service should be held 
ir India, under such rulos and arrangements as you may think 
proper. What portion of the appointments should be thug 
competed for in Todia we cauuot do better than leave to your 
own judgment. After the selection is made in India, by the 
ret examination, wo think it essential that the selected 
candidates be required to come to England to pass ihoir 
mrUmr examination* with the aolocfcod candidates of <i,,y 
country* , 


“ Tn tho same spirit, aud with kindred objects in view i«n* 

tne general good of India, we would ask you to extend vour 
Kind encouragement to Native youths of promiseand ability to 
come to England for the completion of their education. Wo 
relieve that if scholarships tenable for five years in this country 
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\wre to be annually awarded by competitive examination in 
Ini^ia to Native candidates between tbe ages of liffceen and 
seventeen, some would compote successfully iu England for 
the Indian Civil Service, while othera would return in various 
professions to India ; and where by degrees they would form an 
enlightened and unprejudiced class, exercising a great and 
beneficial influence on Native society, and constituting a link 
between the masses of the people and their English rulers.* 

“ In laying before you this memorial we fcci assured, and 
we trust that you will also agree with us, that this measure, 
which ba3 now become necessary by the advancement of educa¬ 
tion in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty of the- 
Natives of India to the British Rule, while it will also be a 
satisfaction to the British people to have thus by oue rnor& 
instance practically proved its desire to advance the condition 
of their Indian fellow-subjects, and to act justly by them. 

“We need not point out to you, Sir, how gLoat an encour 
ngement these examinations in India will be to education. The 
great prizes of the appointment will naturally increase vastly 
the desire for education among the people.” 


A deputation waited on Sir Stafford Northcoto on 
iUst August, 1807, to present tbe petition. In tbe 
course of tbe conversation, Colonel Sykes explained the 
objects; and after some further conversation Sir Staf¬ 
ford Northcote said 


“ He had the question under consideration, and had con¬ 
versed with Sir Herbert Edwards and others on it, and Sir 
Herbert had furnished him with a paper on it. Two plans 
were suggested—the one proposed that appointments should 
bo assigned for competition in India, the other thaj scholarship 
•should be given to enable Natives to come to finish their 
education in England. The first would manifestly be the meet 
convenient for the Natives themselves; but it was urged in 
favour of the second that it would secure a more enterprising 
cU.“s ' ban the first—men with more backbone—and he admit- 
-H the foroe of that. Moreover, he quite saw the advantage 
to India of a more efficient class which had had an English 
training, Ho took a very great interest in the matter, and 
: v;is ^hru3d to approve both proposals. Ho was correspond¬ 
ing with Sir J. Lawrence and the Indian Government on the 

Ibis daueo was an addition proposed by Sir Herbert 
Edwards. 
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(“Journal of the East India Association,” Vol. I., 
pp. 126-7). 

In 1868, Sir Stafford Northcote, in paragraph 3 of 
his despatch, Revenue No. 10, of 8th of February, 1868, 
said as below :— 


“ This is a step in the right direction, of which I cordially 
approve, but it appears to me that there is room for carrying 
out the principle to a considerable extent in the regulation 
provinces also. The Legislature has determined that the 
more important and responsible appointments in those pro¬ 
vinces shall be administered exclusively by those who are now 
admitted to the public service solely by competition; but there 
is a large class of appointments in the regulation as well as in 
the non-regulation provinces, some of them scarcely less 
honourable and lucrative than those reserved by law for the 
Covenanted Civil Service, to which Natives of India have 
certainly a preferential claim, but which, as you seem to admit, 
have up to this time been too exclusively conferred upon 
Europeans. “ Those persons, however competent, not having 
entered the service by the prescribed channel, can have no 
claim upon the patronage of the Government, none, at least, 
th vt ought to be allowed to override the inherent rights of the 
Natives of the country ; and therefore, while all due considera¬ 
tion should be shown to well-deserving inc umbents, both a 3 
regards their present position and their promotion, there can 
be no valid reason why the class of appointments which they 
now hold should not be filled, in future, by Natives of ability 
and high character.” 


I only note this here as what Sir Stafford Northcote 
had prescribed and instructed the Government of India 
for the Uncovenanted Services, but which instructions 
have also been made a dead letter as usual—I do not in 
this statement discuss this branch of the subject, viz., the 
Uncovenanted Service, except for somo short reference to 
some subsequent grievous events. 1 content myself with* 
an expression of the Duke of Argyll on what Sir Erskino 
Perry describes in his “Memorandum” addressed to Lord 
Salisbury on 9th December, 1876, as “ the vicious prac¬ 
tice, supposed to be rapidly growing up in India, of 
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appointing Englishmen to all the well paid uncovenanted 
offices.” The Duke of Argyll in his despatch (10th 
March, 1870, Financial) said :— 


“ The principle which Her Majesty’s Government steadily 
kept in view throughout the discussion ou these furlough rules 
is, that the Uncovenanted Service should bo principally reserv¬ 
ed for the Natives of the country, and that superior appoint¬ 
ments, which require English training and experience, should 
be made 0,3 heretofore in England. xVnd they look with gre»t 
disfavour on the system which appears to be growing up in 
India of appointing Englishmen in India to situations that 
ought only as a rule to bo tilled by civilians bv open competi¬ 
tion.” 

All such Instructions, as usual, are thwarted by wliat 
Lord Lyfcfcon calls “ subterfuges ” and great ingenuity. 

While Sir Stafford Northcote was considering, 
muttering, and preparing to bring into action the peti¬ 
tion of the East India Association, Mr. Fawcett, raised 
the subject in the House of Commons. Referring to 
dmnltaneous examinations for the Covenanted Service, 
he said :— 

Hansard , Yol. 191, pp. 1,839-10. 
May 8th , 1868. 

*' There would be no difficulty in carrying out this plan. . 

• . . Ilis proposal was that there should be examinations at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, that there should be the same 
papers and the same test as in London, and the successful 
audtdates, whether English or Native, should spend two years 
T this country. To this ho lmd reason to believe, from meino- 
r i ds he hud received from Calcutta and Bombay, the Natives 
wouM not object, though they naturally objected to coming 
over to England in the first instance without any guarantee 

of success.All they asked for wa3 to be subjected to 

precisely the s >mo trial an the English. .... With reference 
*<> their alleged inferiority of character he had asked what 
would be the efi-ct on English character if we, having been 
subjected, were debarred from all but the meanest offices of the 
J3tate. Our civilisation and our literature would be destroyed, 
nothing would Have us from debasement. It was an indis¬ 
putable fact that many Natives competent to govern a Pro- 
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were fulfilling the humblest duties at salaries less than 
was received by the youngest member of the Indian Civil 
Service. Lord Metcalf had well said that the bane of our 
system was that the advantages were reaped by one class and 

the work was done by another.Sir Bartle Frere, in one 

of his despatches, said he had been much struck with the 
fact that the ablest exponents, of English policy and our best 
‘Coadjutors in adapting that policy to the wants of the various 
nations occupying Indian soil were to be found among the 
natives who had received a high-class English education.” 


Hansard , Yol. 191, p. 1843. 

2Jay 8 th , 1868. 

Mr. Fawcett moved:— 

That this House whilst cordially approving of the system 
•of open competition for-nppointments in the East India Civil 
Service, is of opinion that the people of India have not a fair 
chance of competing for these appointments, as long as the 
examinations are held nowhere but in I/ondon;this Houso 
Wftuld therefore deem it desirable that simultaneously with 
the examine tion in London, the same examination should be 
held in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras.’ 1 

I may here remark that at this time and till 187G 
the Report of the five Councillors of thd India Office of 
1800, which I have given before, was not known to any¬ 
body outside, and Mr. Fawcett could not have known 
anything about it. 

In the same speech from which a passage is extract¬ 
ed in the Memorial of the East India Association, Sir 
Stafford Northcote has said :— 

“ The English Government must necessarily labour under 
great disadvantages, and ‘ we should endeavour* as far as 
possible to develop the system of Native government, to bring 
out Native talent and st tt^manship, and to enlist in the cause 
of government all that was great and good in them,” 

The outcome of -the petition of the East India 
Association, Mr. Fawcett's motion, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s favourable reception of the petition, was 
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that Sir Stafford Northcote introduced a clausa in his- 
Bill entitled, “ the Governor-General of India Bill ” to 
grant the first prayer of the petition; and the Gover¬ 
nor-General, Lord Lawrence, published a Resolution 
on 30th June, 1S68, to grant the second prayer of 
the Memorial, and some scholarships were actually 
commenced to be given. .But by a strange fatality that 
pursues everything in the interests of the Indians, tho 
scholarships were soon abolished. 

I do not enter into any detalis of this incident, ao 
it affects only in an indirect manner and to a very 
small extent the question I am considering, viz tho 
admission of Indians, in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

I revert to the clause introduced by Sir Stafford 
Northcote in 18GS. As this clause will come further 
on in the course of correspondence, I do not repeat it 
here. 

This clause was subsequently passed in 1870, under 
thu Duke of Argyll as Secretary of State, who communi¬ 
cated it to the Government of India by a despatch of 
31st March, 1870. The Government of India being 
dilatory, as it is generally the misfortune of Indian 
interests, tho Duke of Argyll in his despatch of 18th 
April, 1872, reminded tho Government of India about 
rules required by tho Act, as follows:— 

“ Referring to tho 6th section of 88rd Victoria, cap. 8, L 
deuce to be informed whetbor Your Excellency in Council has 
prescribed the rules which that Act contemplates for the regu¬ 
lation. of tho Admission of Natives to appointments “ in the 
^'Ovonantod Civil Service '* who have not been admitted to 
that Bervice in accordance with the provisions of the 82nd 
section of the 21st and ‘22nd Victoria, cap. 100. ” 

The dilatoriness of the Government of India, 
continuing, tho Duke of Argyll again reminded tho 
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Governor-General of India in a despatch of 22nd 
October,* 1872: — 


“ I have nob received any subsequent communication* 
from Your Excellency’s Government on tho subject,and there¬ 
fore conclude that nobbing lias been clone, although I addres¬ 
sed your Government on the subject on 18th April last.” 

These two reminders were not known to tho public- 
until a Beturn was made in 1879'tO—2,376], 

Three years passed after the enactment of the 
clause, and the public not knowing of anything having 
been done, the East India Association felt it necessary, 
to complain to the Duke of Argyll on tho subject. 

The following is the correspondence between the 
East India Association and Mr. Grant Duff in 1873,. 
giving his Grace’s speech, and a brief account of the 
events from 1867 to 1873 :— 

East India Association, 

20, Great George Street, Westminster, Loudon; 

September, 1873, 

To 

M. E. Grant Duff, E^q., M. r„ 

Under-Secretary of State for India, 

India Office . 


“ Sir, -By the direction of the Oouucil of the Fast Tndia 
Association. X have to rr« - the- 

kind consideration of his Grace the Secretary of Stato for 
India. 

“ On the 21st August. 1867, this Association applied to 
Sir Stafford Norbhcote, tho then Secretary of State fer India, 
asking that the competitive examination lor a portion of the 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service should be held in 
India, under such rules and arrangements as he might think 
proper, and expressing an opinion that, r.fter the selection had 
been made in India by the first examination, it was essential 
that the selected candidates should be required to com. to 
England to pass their further examinations with the selected, 
candidates for this country. 
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^ or ^ c °te aooa after introduced a clause ia 
£»“35! India -W* ' ®» 

__ i " Tu* e eaac . tmout of this Bill continued in abeyance, until, 
under the auspices of his Grace the presont Secretary of State, 
^S 8 , 1 ? March, 1870, as « East India (Laws 

' Regulations) Act. Moving the second reading of the Bill 
pi. March, I860, his Grace, in commenting upon 

ause b in a candid and generous manner made an unreserved 
-a.Knowledgmeot of past failures of promises, non-fulfilment to 
an adequate extent, as follows :— 

1 1 new come to a clause—the Gth—which is one of very 
great importance involving some modification in our practice, 
and in the principles of our legislation “as regards the Civil 
service in India.” Its object is to set free the hands of the 
governor-General, under such restrictions and regulations as 
may bo agreed to by the Government at home, “ to select, for 
1 uL Cov , ea » nfced Service of India, Natives of that country,” 
although they may nob have gone through the competitive 
ln «»if country. It may be asked how far this 
pr ovision is consistent with the measures adopted by Tarlia- 

nreviou fan e i CU - nng effi ? icuc y iu that service; but there is a 
which I “7 opinion, a much more important .incstion 

essential tr, W ,*, considered—how far this provision is 

pled"esand „ en ? b ® US to l )erfonu our duties and fulfil onr 
.,i\v professions towards the people of India. 

in fb n ' Vlth re 8 ar d, However, “ to the employment of Natives 
formed ° f thoil ' countr -V ia the Covenanted Service ” 

that tho ?°“P a °y. now of the Crown, I must say 

‘ no , fc full , llIoJ °ur duty, or the promises and en- 

0 ^ 0 6*-acnt3 which we have made. 

t,Act of 1833, this declaration was solemnly put 
vj?? the Parliament of England: “ And ho it enacted that 
of r Tju jfj • l 1110 8ai .d territories, nor any natural-born subject 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
disahUd t P °i°, ,l nrlb > descent, colour, or any of them, bo 
the said Oo°mpany J *“ S l>laCe ’ ° flloe ' 01 ° ln P‘oywent under 

; n lue.j^y ^ Y, e11 *® u *® m ber that in the debates in this House 
I'lcration r he i e ?? wa ] of the Charter was under the con- 
frionl 1 nrd vjjf 1 ? Abe 'deen’s Government, my lato noble 
fo- e that v,ba te “f le ? 0ll ‘P» ai “ed, and I think with great 
nunlnvmer.r^ 1 °i P r ofeBsmg to open every office of profit and 
■ f 1,1 b. 1 und ? r l n° ° oin P an y or the Crown to the Natives 
' JiKlia, we practically excluded them by 


by laying down cegula- 
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Natives could never fulfil. 
If the only door of admission to tho Civil Service of India is a 
competitive examination carried on in London, what chance or 
what possibility is there of Natives of India acquiring that fair 
share in the administration of their own country which their 
education and abilities would enable them to fulfil, and there 
fore entitle them to possess? I have always felt that the regu¬ 
lations laid down for the competitive examinations rendered 
nugatory the declaration of the Act of 1833; and so strongly 
has this been felt of late years by the Government of India 
that various suggestions have been made to remedy the evil. 
One of the very last—which, bowover, has not yet been finally 
sanctioned at homo, and respecting which I must say there arc 
serious doubts—has been suggested by Sir John Lawrence, 
who is now about to approach our shores, and who is certainly 
one of the most distinguished men who have ever wielded the 
destinies of our Indian Empire. The palliative which he 
proposea is that nine scholarships—nine scholarships for a 
Government of upwards of 180,OUU,000 of people 1—should be 
annually at the disposal for certain Natives, selected partly by 
competition and partly with reference to their social rank and 
position, and that these nine scholars should be sent home 
with a salary of £ v 200 a year each, to compete with the whole 
force of the British population seekiug admission through tho 
competitive examinations. Now, in the first place, I would 
point out the utter inadequacy of the scheme to the ends of 
the ease. To speak of nine scholarships distributed over the 
whole of India as any fulfilment of our pledges or obligations 
to the Natives would be a farce. I will not go into details of 
the scheme, as they are still under consideration ; but i think 
it is by no means expedient to lay down as a principle that it 
is wholly useless to require Natives seeking employment in 
our Civil Service to see something of English society and 
manners. It is true that in tho new schools and colleges they 
pass most distinguished examinations, and as far as books can 
teach them, are familiar with the history and constitution of 
this country; but there are some offices with regard to which 
ib would be a most important, if not an essential, qualification 
that the young men appointed to them should have seen some 
thing of the actual working of the English constitution, and 
should have beon impressed by its working, as any one must 
be who resides for any time in this great political society" 
h oder any new regulations which may be made under this 
clause, it will, therefore, be expedient to provide that Natives 
appointed to certain places shall have some personal know¬ 
ledge of the working of English institutions. I would, how 
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by no means make this a general condition, for there are 
many places in the Covenanted Service of India for which 
Natives arc perfectly competent, without the necessity of 
visiting thi country; and I believe that by competitive ex¬ 
aminations conducted at Calcutta, or oven by pure selection, it 
v/ill be quite possible for the Indian Government to secure 
able, excellent, and efficient administrators. 


“The clause thus introduced, in a manner worthy of an 
i'nglish generous-minded nobleman, and passed into law, is 
as foliows :— 


“ ‘ b. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities 
should be given “ for the employment of Natives of India, of 
proved merit and ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty 
in India, ’ be it enacted that nothing in the “Act for the 
Government of India, ” twenty-one and twenty.two Victoria, 
chapter ono hundred and six, or in the “ Act to confirm 
certain appointments in India, and to amend the law concern¬ 
ing the Civil Service there,” twenty-four and twenty-five 
Victoria, chapter fifty-four, or in any other Act of Parliament, 
or other law now in force in India, shall restrain the authorities 
in India by whom appointments are or may be made to 
offices, places, and employments “ in the Civil Service of Her 
Majesty in India,” from appointing any Native of India to 
any such office, place* or employment although such Native 
• ; kail not have been admitted to the said Civil Service of India 
in manner in section thirty-two of the first-mentioned Act 
provided, but subject to such rules as may be from time to time 
pre bribed by the Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in Council, with the concurrence 
f f a majority of members present/, and that, for the purpose 
of this Act, the words “ Natives of India” shall include apy 
person born and domiciled within the dominions of Her 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and 
not established there for temporary purposes only ; and that 
it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to define 
find limit from time to time the qualification of Natives of 
.l uma the? expressed ; provided that every Resolution made by 
him fo: such purpose hall be subject to the sanction of the 
‘Secretary °f State in Council, and shall not have force until 
it has been laid fur thirty days before both Houses of 
Parliament. ’ 

“ it is oow more than thvee years sirico this clause has 
been paused, but the Council regret to find that no steps have 
apparently yet been taken by His HxOellcncy the Viceroy to 
frame the ruleg required by it, so that the Natives may 
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— due fulfilment of the liberal promise made by His 


“ The Natives complain that, had the enactment referred 
to the interests of the English community, no such long and 
unreasonable delay would have taken place, but effect would 
have been given to the Act as quickly as possi* ’c, “ and they 
further express a fear that this; promise may ifcfso be a dead- 
letter. • 


“The Council, however, fully hope that further loss of 
time will not be allowed to take place in promulgating the 
rules required by the Act. The Natives, after the noble and 
generous language used by His Grace, naturally expect that 
they will not bo again doomed to disappointment, and most 

anxiously look forward to the promulgation of the rules_to 

give them, in some systematic manner, 4 that fair share in the 
administration of their own country which their education and 
abilities would euablo them to fulfil, and therefore entitle 
them to posses/’ not only as a political justice, bub also as a 
national necessity, for the advancement of the material and 
moral condition of the country. 

“ I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant* 

“ W. C. Palmer, Capt. 
i4 Acting Honorary Set retary of the East India Association 


India Office, London, 
October 10 th, 1873. 

" SIR,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2nd October, relative to the provisions of the 8<3rd Victoria 
cap. 3, section g ; and to inform you that the subject is 
understood to bo under the consideration of the Government 
of India, the attention of which has been twice called to it. 

‘2. The Duke of Argyll in Council will send a cony 0 { 
your letter to the Government of India, and again request the 
nearly attention of that authority to that subject.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) M. E. Grant Dm. 


“The Acting Honorary Secretary, 

East India Ajsociaiioti,** 

ui * .J? ou . r “^fortune and to the dishonour of the author- 
it has been made u dead letter. 
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£uch is the candid confession of non-performance- 
of duty and non-fulfilment of solemn pledges for thirty- 
six years, and the renewed pledge to make amends for 
past failures and provide adequate admission for the' 
future for at least some share in the administration of 
our own country. The inadequacy is clearly shown by 
the ridicule of nine scholarships for 180,000,000 souls, 
and the proposal to adopt means for the abolition of 
the monopoly of Europeans. When was this confession 
and this new pledge made ? It was to pass- the 6th 
clause of Act 33 Vic., cap. 3. The clause was passed 
on 25th March, 1870, one year after the above speech 
was made, and nearly three years after it was first 
proposed. Twice did Sir C. .Wingfield ask questions in 
the House of Commons, and no satisfactory reply was 
given. At last the East India Association addressed the 
letter which I have given above to the India Office, and 
from the reply it will be seen how slow our Indian 
authorities had been, so as to draw Tihree reminders 


from the Secretary of State. 

With regard to the remark in the letter as to the 
complaint of the Natives that, “ had the enactment re¬ 
ferred to the interests of the English community, no 
such long and unreasonable delay would have taken 
place,I need simply point to the fact of the manner 
hi which the Coopers Hill College was proposed and 
carried out promptly and with no difficulty raised, as is 
always raised against Indian interests. 

In J879, the India office made a Beturn [C—2,376] 
on the ( Civil Service’'). In this Beturn, after tha 
despatch of the Secretary of State for India of 22nd 
October 1872, no information is given till the Govern- 
roent of India’s despatch of May 2nd, 1878, 
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la this Return as I have said already, the Report of 
the Committee of the five members of the Council of the 
Secretary of State of I860, recommending that simul¬ 
taneous examinations was the only fair way of redeeming 
the honour of the British name and doing justice to the 
Indians, was suppressed. There is .a despatch of the 
Government of India of 1874, which Sir E. Perry in Ids 
memorandum describes as follows :— 


“ Nearly two years afterwards (20th August, No. :5l 0 f 
1874) the Government of India replied to this despatch, trans¬ 
mitting rules, but noticing very jejunely the principal question 
raised by his Grace. Rules were finally suggested for adoption 
by the Secretary of State, those originally transmitted being 
deemed by him, under legal advice, to place too narrow a <_ om 
Struction on the statute ” (Public Despatch to India, No. 181 
of20bh of August, 1874). 

These documents also have no place in the Return. 
Who knows what other inconvenient documents also 
may have not appeared. This is always the difficulty in 
Indian matters for Indian interests. The public cart 
never know the whole truth. The Government put for¬ 
ward only such information as they like, and the public 
is left in the dark, so as not to be in a position to judge 
rightly. The way of the Indian authorities is first to 
ignore any Act or Resolution of Parliament or Report of 
any Committee or Commission in favour of Indian inter¬ 
ests. If that is not enough, then to delay replies, if 
that doe^ not answer, then openly resist, and by their 
persistence carry their own point unless a strong Secre¬ 
tary of State prevents it. But, unfortunately, to expect 
a strong and just Secretary of State on behalf of Indian 
Interests is a rare good fortune of India, bee 
changes so often and is mostly in the hand of the Anglo- 
Indian members of his Council and other Anglo-Indian 
officials of the India Office. If any Cominitte (3 or Com- 

24—28 
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. really want to know the whole truth, they must 
do what the Committee of 1772 did—to have “ overy ” 
document on the subject under consideration to be pro¬ 
duced before then. What an exposure that Committee 
of 1772 made of the most outrageous, most corrupt, and 


most tyrannical misconduct of the Government and 
officials of thb day. 


I may also mention that the despatch of the Duke 
of Argyll (10th March, 1870, Financial), to which I'have- 
already referred, has also not been given in the Return. 


Of course, I am not surprised at these suppressions, 
it is our fate, and the usual ways of a despotic regime. 
But why I mention this is that the public are misled and 
are unable to know the true state of a case in which 
Indian interests are involved ; the public cannot evolve 
those suppressions from their inner consciousness. 


And still the outside public and the non-official wit¬ 
nesses arc sometimes blamed for not supplying criticisms 
on the statements made by the officials of Government! 

Agairi, fchero is the despatch of Lord Salisbury of 
10th February, 1870, not given in the Return. Sir 
E. Perry, referring to this despatch, says 


Lord Salisbury decided the matter once for all in hia 
■ capatch of10th February, 1876, Financial, in which lie quoted 
° f Ar S.vl's despatch of 1870 (Supra), and after atot- 
incurred in the views thus expressed, he proceeded 
, , n 'L °r W v pr ° ci if ru, . es b >" which the appointment of Unglish- 
future bo restrkted.'' hi8her LT “ covenanted offices should in 


Now, 1 cannot say whether all these suppressed 
documents were satisfactory or not, or whether they are 
published m some other place ; but when the India Office 
omits such information in a Return on the subject itself. 
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wo to do ? And if wo criticise upon imperfect 
information, the authorities oomo down upon us 
denouncing in all sorts ot ways for our wrong statements, 
exaggerations, inaccuracies, and what not. 


The next despatch that the Return gives is that of 
the Governmant of India of 2nd May, 1878. It was in 
connexion with this dispatch that Lord Lytton wrote a 
note dated 30th May. In this note he bad tho courage 
to expose the whole character of tho conduct of Indian 
authorities in both countries since the passing of the Act 
of 1833, denouncing that conduct as consisting of deliber¬ 
ate, transparent subterfuges, and dishonourable, as mak¬ 
ing promises to the ear and breaking them to the 
hope. Here are Lord Lytton’s own words, referring to 
the Act of 1833 

“ The Act of Parliament is so undefined, and indefinite 
obligations on the part of the Government of India towards its 
Native subjects are so obviously dangerous, that no sooner was 
tho Act passed than the Government “began to devise means 
for practically evading the fulfilment of it.” Under tbc terms 
of Act which are studied and laid to heart by that increasing 
class of educated Natives whoso development the Government 
encourages, without being able to satisfy the aspirations of its 
existing members, every such Native if once admitted to 
Government employment in posts previously reserved to the 
Covenanted Service is entitled to expect and claim appoint* 
'n. ent in the fair course of promotion to the highest post in 
that service. 


“ We all know that these claims and expectations never 
can or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose between 
prohibiting them and cheating them : and we have choseu tho 
last straightforward Course. The application to Natives of the 
competitive examination system as conducted in Koglaud, and 
the recent reduction in the age at which candidates can com¬ 
pete, are all so many deliberate and transparent subterfuges 
for stultifying the Act and reducing it to a dead letter. Since 
1 am writing confidentially I do no! hesitate to say that both 
tho Governments of England and of India appear to mo, up t 
the present moment, unable to answer satisfactorily the charge 
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- ing taken every means in their power of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear.” 


I admire the English candour and courage with 
which this humiliating confession is made. But I pro¬ 
test that so far as the people, the Parliament and the 
Sovereign are concerned, it is an injustice to them to put 
the dishonour and the disgrace of subterfuges to their 
charge. It is a libel upon the statesmen of 1833, that 
they said so many deliberate falsehoods intentionally 
when they contended for the justification of the clause 
for equality in such noble and generous and English 
spirit and terms. It is a gross libel on the Sovereign 
and the people of this country that the Proclamation of 
1858, so solemnly promulgated, calling God to witness 
and to help, was all hypocrisy, an intentional mockory 
and delusion. I protest against this assumption. 
The truth I believe to be is that the Sovereign, 
the Parliament and the people of this country sincerely 
meant what they said—but that their servants, 
the executive authorities in both countries, uncontroll¬ 
able and free to follow their own devices in their original 
spirit of selfishness and oppression with which they com¬ 
menced their rule in India, frustrated the highest and 
noblest desires of the Sovereign and the people by " deli¬ 
berate and transparent subterfuges to attain their own 
selfish ends ”—which on one occasion an Anglo-Indian 
very naively confessed in these remarkable words. In 
a debate at the Society of Arts, I9th February, 1892, up¬ 
on -iam, Sir Charles Crossthwaite said :— 


thorn ^ question was who was to got the trade with 

freT, V VC C ° Uld lmkr th ° ot them so as to find 

~tluou- -f T- >r i ° Ur ‘ lUU “ Ul *° ei *Pi°yment for those 

sup 01 iluous ‘iituJutt of the present day,” our boys". So the 

r 0 l thf \ exi8t 1 cnC0 of tbe world is market for 
Biitish capitalists and employment for “ our boys" 
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In India, this greed for the monopolising of profits 
of trade, and of the employment of “ our boys,” is the 
chief key to the system of all the actions of an unsym¬ 
pathetic, selfish rule as it is at present made by the 
executive authorities. Not that it need be so. A right¬ 


eous system can bo adopted, as many a statesman has de¬ 
clared, by which both England and India may be blessed 
aad benefited, and for which purpose the Indians have 
been crying all along in the wilderness. Let the saddle' 
of the present evil system be on the right horse. The 
Sovereign, the Parliament and the people have done all 
that could be desired. The only misfortune is that they 
do not see to their noble wishes and orders being carried 
out, and leave their servants to bleed ’ India of all that 
is most dear and necessary to the human existence and 
advancement—wealth, wisdom and work material and, 
prosperity. Reverting to Lord Lytton’s true confession, 
that the executives have “ cheated" and “ subterfuged,” 
frustrated and dishonoured all Acts and Resolutions of 
Parliament and the most solemn Proclamations of 
the Sovereign, one would think that after such confes¬ 
sions somo amends will be made by a more honourable 
course. Far from it. This despatch of ‘2nd May, 1878, 
will remain one of the darkest sections in this sad story 
instead of any contrition or reparation for the past evil. 

What did the Government propose in this despatch? 
To destroy everything that is dearest to the Indiau 
heart—-his two great Charters of 1853 and 1858, the Act 
of a partial justice of 1870- -to murder in cold blood the 
whole political existence of equality of Indians as British 
citizens which—at least by law, if not by deed or action 
of the authorities—they possessed, and make them the 
hsp.iria of the high public service. 
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k\ by the Act of 1870, the Indians were to 
have a distinct proportion of appointments (which was 
fixed by the Government of India to be about one-fifth, 
or about 7 every year) in the Covenanted Civil- Service — 
which meant that in the course of 25 to 30 years, the 
duration of the service of each person, there would 
gradually be about 180 to 200 Indians admitted into 
the Covenanted Civil Service. This was most a bitter 
pill tor the Anglo-Indians, official and non-official, to 
swallow. The Government resorted to every subterfugo 
to ignore and with passive resistance to make the Act a 
dead letter. This not succeeding, they deliberately 
proposod to throw aside all Acts, Resolutions, and Pro¬ 
clamations—all pledges and laws of equality—and to 
establish a close Native Civil Service " that is to say to 
deprive the Natives once and for ever of any claim to 
the \v hole higher Covenanted Services, and by law shut 
up in a lazaretto of a miserable close service. 

And what was to be this close service ? Not even to 
the extent to which the Act of 1870 led to the hope of 
the share in the Covenanted Civil Service—bub only to 
propose to assign certain fixed appointments now held 
by the Covenanted Service, and to rob the Cncovenant- 
nd Service of some of their appointments to cast them 
! t nfco this service; that is to-say, in reality to make a 
pariah ” sorvico of a small number of Covenanted Ser¬ 
vice employments—about 90 or so (the Uncovonanted 
3eing alrcaly the Indian's own)—in place of what the 
Act of 1870 would have entitled them, to the extent of 
180 or more, and to be eligible to the whole Covenanted 
oei vice employment; and what is still worse, and exhi¬ 
bits t ie lanor spirit, that even this miserable so-called 
close ” service was not to be entirely reserved for the 
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dians, but, as I understand, a door is left open for Euro¬ 
peans also to get into it. And still more, the Govern¬ 
ment of India so mercilessly wanted to put the badger 
and stamp of inferiority* and exclusion upon the Indians 
at iarge and rob them of their only consolation, their 
only hope and charter, that they already possessed by law 
and by pledges, of oquality of British citizenship with the 
British subjects of this country. But there is something 
•still worse : the Government cooly proposed not only not 
to give them simultaneous examinations in India, but to 
deprive them even of the right they now possess of com¬ 
peting for the Covenanted Service in this country itself. 

Were the Government of India gone mad ? The 
Government of India said, in cold blood, that " the 
ordinary Covenanted Civil Service should no longer be 
open to Natives: ” thus proposing insidiously that the 
Acts of 1833 and 1870 and the Proclamation should be 
thrown to the winds. So these Acts and the Proclama-, 
tions of the Sovereign upomavhicb hangs all our devoted 
loyalty, all our hopes and aspirations (though in all con 
science most mercilessly disregarded) all that is at all 
•good and groat in the British name in India, all that is 
to be swept away by a new un-British and tyrannical 
legislation ! The whole despatch is so distressful, so full 
of false blandishments, that I cannot venture to say 
anything more about it. The wonder is that on the one 
hand Lord Lytton exposes the “ subterfuges ” and dis¬ 
honour of the Executive, and himself and his colleagues 
sign such a despatch of 2nd May, 1878. And what is 
still more curious is this; about seventeen months 
before this despatch, on 1st January, 1877, at the Delhi 
Assemblage, on the assumption of the title of Empress 
of India, Lord Lytton on behalf of Her Majesty said : — 
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>ufc you the Natives of India, whatever your race 
and whatever your creed, have a recognised claim to 
share largely with your English fellow-subjects according 
to your capacity for the task, in-the adm inis try of the 


country you inhabit. This claim is founded ou the 
highest ji'stice. It has been repeatedly affirmed by British 
and Indian statesmen and by the legislation of tho 
Imperial Parliament. It is recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as binding on its honour and consistent 
with all the aims of its policy and all such “ highest 
justice ’ and all this “binding on honour ” ended in this 
extraordinary despatch of 2nd May, 18781 It is the 
most dismal page in the wholo melancholy affair about 
tho Covenanted Service. 

But the further misfortune is that since the despatch 
of and May, 1878, the whole heart and soul of the 
Government is directed in the spirit of the despatch, and 
though they have not attempted to alter legislation, 
they have by persistence and devices most ingeniously 
carried out their own object, and made the Acts of 1833 
and 1870, and the great Proclamations, more shams aud 
delusions. With trumpet tongues they have proclaimed 
to the world that the miserable “ close service” was an 
extraordinary aud generous concession, when in reality 
wo are plundered of what we already possessed by tho 
Aid of 1870, and our political position is reduced to tho 
condition of political pariahs. 

• I do not enter hero into a discussion of the un- 
English and subtle procedure by which we are deprived 
of the so-called “ statutory service, 11 which had secured 
for us no less than a complete and free admission into 
the^ whole Covenanted Civil Service, to tho number 
which had been at the time considered for a boginuing 
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proportion of about one-sixth or one-fifth of 
the total number of this service. 

There is one other important reason why I do not 
pursue any more the criticisms upon this despatch. 
The Secretary of State himself found it impossible to 
swallow it, summarily disposed of its fallacies, hollow¬ 
ness, brushed it aside, and insisted upon carrying out the 
Act of 1870. 

Now before going further, I have to request the 
commission to bear in mind that the Government of 
India had, by this despatch, most earnestly and labori¬ 
ously committed themselves to a “ close Native service,” 
and it will be seen that they bided their time and left no 
stone unturned, by any means whatever, to attain 
ultimately their object. 

As t have said above, Lord Cranbrook, the then 
Secretary of State, would not shallow the preposterous 
despatch, and put down his foot against such openly 
violating all honourable and solemn pledges of the 
Sovereign and Acts of Parliament. 

Lord Cranbrook in his despatch of 7th November, 
1878, said in reply :— 

“ 6. But your proposal of a close Native service with a 
limited class of high appointments attached to it, und your 
suggestions that the Covenanted Civil Service should no longer 
he open to Natives, involve an application to Parliament which 
would have no prospect of success, and which [ eertainh 
would not undertake. Your lordship has yourself observed 
that no scheme would have a chance of sanction which 
included legislation for the purpose of repealing the clause in 
the Act of 1883 above quoted, and the obstacles which would, 
be presented against any attempt to exclude Natives horn 
public competition for the Civil Service would be little less 
formidable. 

” lb. It is, therefore, quite competent to your lordship’s 
< government to appoint every year to the Civil Service of India 
any such number of Natives as may be determined upon, am> 
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- number of Covenanted civilians sent out from this country 
win nave to bo proportionately decreased. The appointments 
snould in the first instance, he only probationary, so as to 

candidates tl “ e ^ fcei,ting tbc merifc aud ability of the 

siinnl 1 !;, Ifc a PP^rs to me that the advantages of such a 
simple scheme will be obvious 

y ij jj) Jt will undoubtedly be much more popular with the 

whbYbe ColanUciviK!* °“ * ^ ° f8 ° Cial 
it m^ i l? ftBmuch “ ^ exclude no civilian, at present 
it will air n W any ,° aice w b'ch he has a moral claim to expect 
Service d clasbiDg wiUl the vested in teresta' of the Civil 

qnl A#/r fc WlJI avoid fc]lG nece ssity of any enhancement of 
salaries of l,neovenanted officers which is now proposed, not 
because such enhancement is necessary, but (torn the necessity 
nr - ca f In ^ ! f ass of well-paid appointments to form sufficient 
prizes for a close Native service. * 

f • . ^ nd Pursues the same system of official 

training which has proved so eminently successful in India.” 

Thus foiled in the monstrous attempt to inflict upon 
the 1 ndians the most serious political disaster, the Govern¬ 
ment of India whined and lay low to wait their oppor¬ 
tunity, and as compelled and with bad grace, made the 
required rules one year after the despatch of 2nd May, 
1878. 

With their despatch of 1st May, 1879, the Govern- 
nient of India sent the rules, and explained in para. 8 of 
the despatch the proportion of Indians they proposed 
to select: 


•proportion , r, V P0Sed , sU,,, ' fc0l '>' J tales, in brief, provide that a 
the Civil s- vt» 5>CC<J ‘ n8 On0 sixth of ■ J1 tbe feeroU-j added to 


I give hore tlie rules proposed : 

“No. 18. 

1WLES for the a ppointmen i oi Natives op Tvdia 
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exercise of the power conferred by the Statute 38 
Viet., chap. 3, section 0, the Governor-General in Council has 
been pleased to make the following rules, which have been 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council with the con¬ 
currence of a majority of members present:— 


“I.— Each Local Government may nominate persons 
who are Natives of India within the meaning of the said Act, 
for employment in Her Majesty’s Covenanted Civil Service in 
India within the territories subordinate to such Government*. 
Such nominations shall be made not later than the lirst day of 
October in each year. No person shall be nominated * for 
employment in the said service after lie has attained the age 
of twenty-five years, except on grounds of merit and ability 
proved In the service of Government, or in the practice of a 
profession. 

“II.—Nominations under the foregoing rule shall, if 
approved by the Governor-General in Council, be provision- 
ally sanctioned by him. The total number of nominations so 
sanctioned in any year shall not exceed one-fifth of the total 
number of recruits appointed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State to the said service in such year ; provided that the total 
number of such nominations sanctioned in each of the years 
1879, 1880, and 1881 may exceed the said proportion by two. 
On sanction being given by the Governor General in Council 
the nominee shall be admitted on probation to employment 
in the said service ; such admission may. be confirmed by the 
Governor-General in Council but shall not be so confirmed 
until the Local Government have reported to the Governor- 
General in Council that the probationer has acquitted himself 
satisfactorily during a period of not less than two years from 
the date of his admission, and that lie has, unless specially 
exempted by the Governor-General in Council, passed such ex¬ 
aminations as may from time to time be prescribed by the 
Local Government subject to the approval of the Governor. 
General in Council. In case of persons admitted under these 
rules after they have attained the ago of twenty-five years, 
the Governor-General in Council may confirm their admission 
without requiring them to serve for any period of probation. 

* III.—Persons admitted under these rules to employ¬ 
ment in the said service shall not, without the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General in Council in each ease, be 
appointed to any of the undermentioned offices, namely — 

“ Members of a Board of Kevenuo. 

“Secretaries to the several Governments and Administra¬ 
tions in India. 
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Revenue, Officers of 


Commissioners of Divisions, or of Revenue. 


Persons admitted under these rules to employment 
m su ^ service shall ordinarily be appointed only to offices 
In the province wherein they were first admitted. Dub the 
Governor-General in Counoil liny transfer from one province 
to another a person finally admitted to employment in the 
said service. 


* V • Amy person admitted under these rules may, with 
too previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, be 
declared by the Local Government to be disqualified for 
further employment in the said service.” 


Two comments suggest themselves with regard to 
these rules—when read with the light that the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s whole heart was in the “ close Native 
service and that, therefore, to carry out loyally the 
Act of 1870 was naturally against their grain. 

At the very beginning they began to nibble at the 
Statute of 1870 and proposed in Rule III, n 0 t to put 
Natives on the same footing with Europeans with regard 
to all high offices. On this unworthy device I need not 
comment, as tho Secretary of State himself struck out 
this Rule III, without much ceremony. 

Now, whether intentionally or unintentionally, the 
inlos had boon so framed that had the Government of 
in lii sat down to devise the most effective means of 
hanging discredit and failure on tho service under the Act 
of J.870, they could not have done better or worse than 
these rules. Theso Indian civilians woro to he the 
colleagues of and to do the duties with the best educated 
and severely tested (educationally, physically, and moral- 
yl J ': n « hsh youths. Particular caro was taken not to 
presenho any systematic compulsory rules for such high 
93t 11,1,1 for obtaining recruits worthy of being included 
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in such a highly • trained service as the Covenanted 
Civil Service, of which these Indians were to be an 
integral part and in which service they were to bo exactly 
on the same footing as English civilians. This was the 
crux and spirit of the whole matter ; the rules simply 
made'the matter one of patronage and back-door influence. 
It needs no stretch of the imagination to see that such 
a course could lead only to ono result, as it has always 
done, viz., failure. It was absurd to expect that such 
Indian civilians should prove as successful and efficient 
-as the English civilians so well prepared. This was the 
first covert blow-given by the Government of India at 
the very birth of the operation of the Act of 1870, and 
unfortunately Lord Cranbrook did not see his ingenious 
device. 

The Commission can hardly realise the intensity of 
the gratitude of the Indians to Sir Stafford Northcoto for 
proposing, and the Duke of Argyll for passing, the clause 
in the Act of 1870, and not less intense was their 
gratitude to Lord Cranbrook and to Sir Erskine Perry 
who co-operated with him, for the determination with 
which Lord Cranbrook overcame all strenuous opposition 
and the blandishments of the Government of India of 
their own good-will and justice to the Indians ; and he 
compelled that Government to give effect to the Act of 
1870. 


The clause was at last given effect to, though with 
great reluctance and under compulsion, after ten lon« f 
years. This is generally the case. For all Indian inter¬ 
ests the officials always require long and most careful 
arid most mature consideration, till by lapse of time the 
question dies. Ondor Lord Cranbrook this clause had 
better fortune, but only to end in utter and more bitter 
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disappointment to the Indians, and to add one more-* 
dishonour to the British name. The first appointments 
under tho clause, though after a delay of ten years, again 
infused a new life of loyalty and hope in the justice of 
British people, throughout the length and breadth of 
India. It was a small instalment, but it was a practical 
instalment, and the first instalment of actual justice. 
And it was enough, for an ever disappointed and unjustly 
treated people, to rejoice, and more so for the future 
hope of more justice and of righteous rule, little fore¬ 
seeing to what bitter disappointment they were to be 
doomed in the course of the next ten years ! The first 
appointments were made under the rules in 1880. Now, 
wo come to the next melancholy stage. 

The immediate development of the compulsion on 
the eiovernmont of India to carry out the clause of 1870 
—coupled with the fear of the possible effect of the 
despatch of Sir Stafford Northcoteof 8th February, 1868, 
to restrict employment of Europeans to those only who 
pass the examination here, and to insist upon the 
inherent rights of the Indians to all appointments—was 
to produce a sullenness of feeling and great vexation 
among the Anglo-Indian body generally (with, of course, 
honourable and noble exceptions). 

I do not-enter, as I have already said, upon the latter 
question of the Uncovenantod Service. I mention it here 
simply because it a$ded to the anger of the Anglo-Indians 
against the noble policy of men like Sir Stafford North - 
cote. I confine myself to the said story about the ad 
mission of Indians in tho Covenanted Civil Service. 

Well, tho so-called statutory ” service was launch¬ 
ed in 1880. It was called by a distinctive name 
statutory as if the whole Covenanted Service was not 
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statutory ” service, and as if the clause of 1870' 
was not simply for full admission into the whole Cove¬ 
nanted Service. But what is in a name ? The Govern¬ 
ment of India knew the value of creating and giving a 
distinct name to the service so that they may with 
greater ease kill it as a separate service; and at last, kill 
it they did. The Anglo-Indians, official and non-official, 
were full charged with sullenness and anger, and with the 
spark of the “ Ilbert Bill” the conflagration burst out. 

Here I may point out how shrewdly Lord Salisbury, 
. while fully approving the clause of 1870, had prophesied 
the coming storm. On the debate on the clause in 1870. 
Lord Salisbury had said :— 


“ Another most important matter is the admission of 
Natives to employments under the Government of [ndia. I 
think the plan of the noble Duke contained in this Bill is, I 
believe, the most satisfactory solution of a very difficult ques¬ 
tion. M 


And af f tor so fully accepting the clause, he said :— 

“ One of the most serious dangers you have to guard 
against is the possibility of jealousy arising from the intro¬ 
duction of Natives into the service.” 

Owing to this jealousy ton years elapsed before any 
action was taken on the Act of 1870, and that even 
under compulsion by Lord Cranbrook. Before three 
years after this effect was given to the clause, Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s prophecy was fulfilled. Explosion burst out 
over the Ilbert Bill. 

I cannot enter here into the various phases of the 
excitement on that occasion, the bitter war that raged 
for some time against Indian interests. I Content my¬ 
self with some extracts from the expression of Lord 
liartington (the Du'vO of Devonshire) upon the subject. 
It clearly proves the action of the jealousy of the Anglo- 
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Indians. Loud Hartingfcon said (speech, House of 
Commons, August 23, 1883) :— 

“ It may by some bo thought sufficient to say, that tho 
Anglo-Indian, whatever may be his merits, and no doubt they 
are great, is not a person who i3 distinguished by an exceptional¬ 
ly calm judgment.” 

Hansard , Vol. 283, p. 1818. 

A ugust X3rd, 1838. 


“ I could quote passages in letters in the Indian papers in 
which it is admitted that the agitation was directed against 
the policy o£ the Home Government in providing appoint¬ 
ments for Native civilians while there arc many Europeans 

without appointments . L believe that tho cause of 

the prevalent excitement is to be found, not in this measure, 
but in the general course of policy that has been pursued both 
by this Government and the late Government. It has been 
iiic policy of Government for some years past to impress up¬ 
on the Government of India the desirability of obtaining the 
assistance of the Native population as far as possible in the 
government of that country. ’Over aud over again that policy 
has been inculcated from home. In J87 r Jf a .Resolution was 
passed which limited appointment of tho value of Its. 200 a 
month to officers of the army and to Natives. That restriction 
has been rightly enforced, and has met with “all kinds of op¬ 
position from non-official classes of Europeans, who think that 
all tho appointments must be reserved for them.’* The same 
spirit was shovm when it was determined that adm'ssion to the 
Engineering College at Roorki should be confined to Natives. 
. . . . Agitation of the same character has been seen be¬ 

fore when there was just as little foundation for it. Lord 
Macaulay, Lord Canning, and other Anglo-Indian statesm* n 
experienced the same kind of opposition from Anglo-Indians ; 
hut all fchc'JO roj 'ftohcB have recoiled, not against the states¬ 
men with regard to whom they were uttered, but against the 
persons uttering themselves. . . , . 

“There is a further reason, in my opinion, why this policy 
should be adopted, and that is that it is not wise to educate 
the people of India, to introduce among them your civilisation 
and your progress and your literature, and at the same 
time to toll them they ah ill never have any chance of taking 
any part or 8bare in the administration of the affairs of 
tbi.:r country, except by their getting rid, in the first instance, 
of iihcir European rulers Surely, it would not be wise to 
tell a patriotic Native of India that. .... 
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/hatever difference of opinion there may be,, there can, 
in my opinion, be very little doubt that India*is insufficiently 
governed at the present time. I believe there are many 
districts in India in which the number of officials is altogether 
insufficient, and that is owing to the fact that tho Indian 
revenue would not bear the strain if a sufficient number of 
Europeans were appointed. The Government of ludia cannot 
afford to spend more than they do in the administration of 
the country, *• and if the country is to be better governed that 
cm only be done by the employment of the best and most 
intelligent of the Natives in the service. ” 


It was on this occasion that Lord Salisbury made 
the confession that all the pledges, proclamations, and 
Acts to which Lord Northbrook had referred was all 
“ political hypocrisy. ” The reasons which Lord 
Salisbury assigned were not accurate, but 1 cannot 
strike off into a new controversy now. It is enough 
for me to say that, as I have already said, I protest 
against placing this “ hypocrisy ” at the door of the 
people, Parliament, and Sovereign of this country. It 
lies on the head of the servants, the executives in both 
countries. It is they who would ruin the Empire by 
their “ hypocrisy ” and selfishness. 

At last, however, the agitation of the Ilberfc Bill 
subsided. The eruption of the volcano of the Anglo- 
Indian hearts stopped, but the anger and vexation 
continued boiling within as the causo of tho explosion 
£tiil remained. And the Government of India were 
biding their time to carry out that most un-English 
scheme of the despatch of 2nd May, 1879, to create a 
pariah lazaretto to consign theve p iriahs thereto. 

Owing to the persistence of Lord Cranbrook the 
appointments under the Act of 1870 had begun in 1880, 
and continued to be made, z.e., about six or seven 
Indians continued to be admitted in the Covenanted 
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Service. The main cause of the explosion having 
continued, and the Government of India having set its 
heart upon its own scheme, a new departure and 
development now arose. The question at the bottom 
was how to knock the “ statutory service ” on the head, 
and put down effectively the cry for simultaneous * 
examinations. The explosion under the excuse of the 
Ilbort Bill did not effect that objoct, and so, according 
to Lord Lytton’s confession of the general conduct of 
the Executive, something alsp should be done. 


We now enter upon the next stage of this sad 
story. I shall place some facts and any fair-minded 
Englishman will be able to draw his own conclusions. 
Before I do so certain preliminary explanation is 
necessary. 


In India, when the authorities are decided upon 
certain views which are not likely to bo readily accepted 
by the public, a Commission or Committee comes into 
existence. The members are mostly officials or ex- 
officials—English or Indians. Some non-officials, En¬ 
glish or Indians or both, are sometimes thrown in, 
selected by the Government itself. It is a well under¬ 
stood thing that in all matters officials are bound 
always to , take and support the Government views. 
The ex-officials are understood to he bound by grati¬ 
tude to do the same. If anyone takes an indepen¬ 
dent lino, either in a Commission or Committee, or in 
his own official capacity, and displeases the Govorn- 
uiont, 1 cannot undertake to say with instances what 
happens. 

Perhaps, some Anglo-Indians thems» 3 lves may feel 
t.ie sense of duty to supply some instances from their 
own exponents. Almost by accident an instanoe^has just 
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back before me in the Champion , of Bombay, 
and which gives the incident almost in the authors 
{Mr. Robert Ii. Elliot) words : “ Mr. Geddes came before 
the Finance Committee (1871-74), and that the members 
thought it well worth examining him is evidenced by 
the fact that he was examined at very great length. 
Here was a chance for Duff : he thought ho would do a 


very clever thing, and as Mr. Geddes had introduced 
into his financial pamphlet some views of rather a novel 
description, and had, besides, made use of some rather 
out-of-the-way illustrations, this gave a good opportunity 
for putting questions in such a way as was calculated to 
cast ridicule on Mr. Geddes, and depreciate the value of 
the important points he had brought out. But this was 
far from being all. it was intimated pretty plainly to 
Mr. Geddes that his opinions ought to be in harmony 
with the Government he served, and here Mr. Geddes 
said that he certainly ought to be in harmony with the 
Government if there was any spirit of harmony in it. 
Mr. Geddes was clearly not to be put down, and Duff 
thought ho woul I fcr > something more severe. ‘ You 
hold an appointment in the Government, do you not ? ’ 
4 Yes,* said Mr. Go.Ides. ‘ And do you expect to return to 
that post?* asked Duff. ‘Now, my dear John,’ con¬ 
tinues the author, you will not find that question in 
the report, fc*r the simple reason that it was ordered to 
bo expunged.” Would some Anglo-Indian kindly give 
us some information of what afterwards became of 
Mr. Geddes ? I would not trouble the Commission with 
my own treatment before the same Committee, which 
was anything but fair, because, like Mr. Geddes, 1 had 
something novel to say. I would only add that an 
important and pointed evidence of Lord Lawrence, on 
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the wretchedness and extreme poverty of India, was also 
suppressed in the Report. 

The officials have therefore to bear in mind to be in 
harmony with Government or think of their posts—and 
I suppose ^the ex-officials have also to bear in mind that 
there is such a thing as pension. 

Here is one more instance. When Mr. Hyndman 
published his Bankruptcy of India,” Mr. Caird at once 
wrote to the Times contradicting him. The India 
Office soon after sent him to preside over the Famine 
Commission. He, though at first much prejudiced by 


Anglo-Indian views, and going to bless the Government 
returned cursing. He made a report on the condition of 
India, and that being contrary to official views, O ! how 
Government laboured to discredit him ! 

Lastly, Commissions or Committees report what 
they like. If thoy aro in tho expected harmony with 
Government, all is well But anything which Govern¬ 
ment does not want or is contrary to its views is brush¬ 
ed aside. Reports of Commissions must be in harmony 
with the views of the Government. It not, so much 
the worse for the Commissioners ; and this is what has 
actually happened with the Public Service Commission, 
which I am now going to touch upon as the next stage 
in this sad history of the fate of Indians for services in 
their own country. 

When I came here in 1886, I paid a visit to Lord 
Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India. I had been 


favoured with more than an hour’s conversation, mainly 
on tho two topics of “statutory service” and simultaneous 
examinations, and I found him a determined, decided 


opponent to both, and completely, to our misfortune, 
saturated with Anglo-Indian views—not seeming to 
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realise at all the Indian side. He urged, to me all the 
Anglo-Indian stock arguments, and I saw what he was 
really aiming at—the very thing which Lord Cranbrook 
had summarily rejected—the scheme of the Government 
of India of the despatch of 2nd May, 1878, the close 


From that interview 1 saw clearly what the “ Public 
Service Commission ” was for—that the abolition of the 
4< statutory r ’ service, the suppression of the cry for 
simultaneous examinations, aud the adoption of the 


scheme of 2nd May, 1878, wore determined, foregone 
conclusions. 

Soon after my conversation with Lord Kimberley, I 
happened to be on the same boat with Sir Charles Tur¬ 
ner on my way to Bombay. Sir Charles Turner was. 
going out by appointment by Lord Kimberley to join the 

Public Service Commission. I at once prepared a short 
memorandum, and gave it to him. Afterwards, in the 
-course of the conversation, he* told me that he had cer¬ 
tain instructions from Lord Kimberley. Sir Charles 
Turner, of course, could not tell me, whatever they may 
have been. But I could not help forming ray own con¬ 
clusions from what I had myself learnt from Lord 
Kimberley himself in my conversation with him. Sir 
Charles Aitchison was the President of the Commission, 
and he, as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, made a 
representation to the Commission, in which he expressed 
his clear opposition to the simultaneous examinations. 
About the statutory’ 5 service he had already most 
strongly objected two years before the appointment 
of the Commission, in a very inaccurate and hasty 
argument and on vory imperfect information. In a 
-country like India, governed under a despotism, where, 
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under present circumstances, service under and favour 
of Government is to many the all in all, what effect 
must declarations of the head of the province, and the 
well-known decided views of the Government itself r 
produce upon the invited witness—not only official; hut 
non-official also—can hardly be realised by Englishmen,, 
who have their government in their own hands. 

The third important member’s—Sir Charles Crossth- 
waito—view, as I have already indicated, seemed the 
anxiety about “ our boys.” 

There were among the members of the Commis¬ 
sion— 


8 ‘ European officials. 

1 Indian official. 

3 Indian ex-officials. 

1 Non-official European, the General Secretary 
of the Behar Indigo Planters’ Association. 
(It would be worth while to know what 
share the planters had taken in the Ilbert 
Bill agitation.) 

1 Eurasian. 

2 Indian non-officials, one of whom, I think, 

never attended the Commission till it met 
for Report. 

Mr. Kazi Shahabu-din, before he joined the Gomis- 
sion, distinctly told me that he was dead against both 
questions, statutory ” and simultaneous. It was all 
good, he said to me, to talk of eternal principles 
and justice and all that, hut he was determined not to 
allow the Hindus to advance. The views of Rir Syed 
A imad Khan were no secret as being against simul¬ 
taneous examinations and statutory service. I am in¬ 
formed that Mr. Nuhlkar and Mr. Mudliar were sorry 
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for thoir action in joining in the Report, and Mr- Romesh 
Chandra Mitra has, I think, expressed some repudiation 
of his connection with the Report of the Commission. 
The Raja of Bhinga only joined the Commission at the 
Report. 

Our misfortune was, as I saw$at that time, the three 
Hindu members did nob, I think, fully realise how a 
deathblow was being struck at the future political and 
administrative advance and aspirations of the Indians ; 


and how, by an insidious anu subtlo stroke all pledges 
and Acts of Parliament, and Proclamations—tho very 
breath of our political life—the hopo and anchor of our 
aspirations and advance were being undermined and 
swept away. I have also already pointed out the 
determine it, ion of the Government of India since their 
letter of 2nd May, 1878, not only to stop further advance, 
but evon to take away what they, the Indians, already 


had. 

I was a witness before this Commission. I fully 
expected that as I was considered one of the chief com* 
plainants in these matters, T would he severely examined 
and turned inside out. But the Commission, to my 
surprise, carried on with me more of an academical 
dabate than a serious practical examination, and seemed 
wishful to get rid of me quickly, so much so, that 1 was 
forced to request that a Memorandum which I had 
placed before them should be added to my evidence on 
several points. 

I may here explain that simultaneous examinations 
was by far the most important matter, and, if granted, 
would have dispensed with the necessity of the “ statu¬ 
tory ” service. The chief fight was for simultaneous 
examinations. 



i irsfc, as far as the “ statutory ” service is concerned 
here is the extraordinary result. Jn the instructions, the 
object of the Commission was stated, “ broadly speaking,” 
to devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to 
possess the necessary'elements of finality , and to do full 
justice to the claims of^he Natives of India to higher and 
more extensive employment in the public service ” ; and in 
this the Governor-General in Council fully and cordially 
agreed. 

This was the promise, and what is. the performance? 
The admission of one-sixth Indians into the Covenanted 
Service we already possessed by law—and in operation. 
We were already eligible to all Uncovenanted Services. 
Full justice, and still higher and more extensive employ¬ 
ment were promised—and what did wo actually get ? We 
were deprived of wliat we already by law (of 1870) 
possessed ; and instead of giving us “full justico ” it 
deprived us of all our hopes and aspirations to be admit¬ 
ted to an equality of employment with British officials ; 
and we were coolly, mercilessly, despotically, and 
illegally consigned to a small pariah service, open to 
Europeans also—which had been already schemed and 
firmly determined upon ten years before in the despatch 
of 2nd May, 1878—in utter and dishonourable violation 
of the Acts of 1833 and 1870, and three gracious 
Proclamations. This is the way in which the Public 
Service Commission has carried out its object to devise 
a scheme to possess elements of finality and to do full 
justico to the claims of the Natives to higher and mofe 
extensive employment in the public service. 

Now, with regard to simultaneous examinations, the 
conduct of the Public Service Commission seems to bo 
still more extraordinary. Why they actually reported as 
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far as I can see, in opposition to the weight of evidence, 
I cannot understand. Mr. William Digby has analysed 
the evidence in a letter to Lord Cross, of 8th May, 1889, 
and^I append that part of his letter. I asked the Secretary 
of State to inform me whether Mr. Djgby’s analysis was 
correct or not, but the information was not given me. 

There is again a curious coincidence between the 
^action of Lord Lytton and LordDufferin which I may 
intervene here. 

Of Lord Lytton I have already mentioned about the 
contrast between his speech at the Delhi Durbar in Janu¬ 
ary, 1877, and his action in the despatch of 2nd May, 


1878. 


On 4th October, 1886, was started the Public Service 
Commission, and in the beginning of the very next year, 
1887, on the occasion of the Jubilee, Lord Dufferin said 
in his Jubilee speech :— 

“ Wide and broad, indeed are-fche new fields in which the 
Government of India is called upon to labour, but no loneer il • 
afore*time need it labour done. Within the period we are 
rt.viewing, education has done its work,and we arc surrounded 
on all siaes, by Native gentlemen of groat attainments and intel¬ 
ligence, from whose hearty, loyal, and honest co-operation we 
may hope to derive the greatest benefit. In fact, to an 
niatration o peculiarly situated as o\ i 
assistance, and solidarity are essential to the successful ex' 
crcise of its functiona. " Nor do I regard with any other feel¬ 
ings than those of approval and good-will their natural 
ambition to be more extensively associated with their English 
rulers in the administration of their own domestic affairs. ” 

At the same time the Empress of India thus empha¬ 
sises her great Proclamation of 1858 



of the Government of India. 
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And these two declarations of hope and justice came 
to what end ? Within two years, as I have already said, 
Lord Cross, with a ruthless hand, snatched away from 
us the small instalment of justice which Sir S. Northcote 
had done to us, consigned us to a small “ pariah service,” 
and destroyed virtually all our charters and aspirations. 

1 now come to the last dark section of this sad chap¬ 
ter, which also shows that, to our misfortune, we have 
had nothing but bitter disappointments—since 1833— - 
nothing.but “ subterfuges ” and political hypocrisy” up 
to the present day. 

Propose anything for the benefit of Europeans and 
it is done at once. The Royal Engineering College at 
Coopers Hill and the Exchange Compensation Allowance 
are two notorious instances, the latter especially heart¬ 
less and despotic. The Government of India has 
distinctly admitted that the compensation is illegal. It 
knew also that it would be a heartless act towards the 
poverty-stricken people of India. But, of course, when 
European interests are concerned, legality and heart go 
to tho winds ; despotism and force are the only lay and 
argument. Here is another curious incident connected 
both with examinations and Europeans. 

As I have already placed before tho Commission my 
papers on the entire exclusion of Indians from military 
and naval examinations, either here or in India, I will 
not anything more. The curious incident is this :— 

Tho War Office would not admit Indians to examina¬ 
tions oven in this country, and on no account simultane¬ 
ously in India. But they allowod E uropeans to be ox- 
amine l directly in India. St. George College, Massoori, 
examined its hoys. A boy named Roderick O’ Connor 
qualified for Sandhurst from the college in 1893. Two 
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named Herbert Boddy and Edwin Boddy had also 
passed from that college. 

On 2nd June, 1893, the House of Commons passed 
the Besolution to have simultaneous examinations in 
England and India for all the services for which the 
examinations are at present held in England alone.'" 

Had such a Bosolution been passed for any other 
department of State it would have never dared to oiler 
resistance to it. But with unfortunate India the case is 
quite different. 

The Besolution of 2nd June, 1893, having been car¬ 
ried, the Under-Secretary of State for India (Mr. Bussell 
said ( Hansard , vol. 17, p. 1035): “ It may be in, the recol¬ 
lection of the House that in my official capacity it was my 
duty earlier in the Session to oppose a Bosolution in favour 
of simultaneous examinations. But the House of Com¬ 
mons thought differently from the Government. r I hat once 
done I need hardly say that there is no disposition on the 
part of the Secretary of State for India or myself to 
thwart or defeat the effect of the vote of the House of 
Commons on that Besolution. 

“ We have consulted the Government of India, and have 
asked them as “ to tbo way” in which the Resolution of the 
House 41 can bent be carried out. 11 It is a matter too import¬ 
ant to be carried out without the advice of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and at present impossible to state explicitly what will 
be done.” 

Now, the Commission will observe that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was to be consulted as to the way in Which 


* 41 All open competitive examinations heretofore held in 
England alone for appointments to the Civil Services of India 
shall henceforth be held simultaneous both in India and Er.g. 
land, puch examinations in both countries 1 eing identical 
in their nature, arc 1 all who compete being finuull^ classified 
in one list according to merit.” 
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Resolution was to be best carried out, and not as to 
whether it toas to be carried out or not nor to thwart or 
defeat it . What did the Prjme Minister (Mr. Gladstone) 
say : 


‘ The question is a very important one, ard has received 
. c * re * ll l consideration of Government. That have deter- 
mmed that the Resolution of the House should be referred to 
tiie Government of India without delay, and that there should 
be a prompt and careful examination of the subject by that 
Government, who “ are instructed ” to say in “what mode” in i 
tbeir opinion, and under what conditions and limitations the 
Resolution 4 could be carried into effect. ” 


It must be observed again that the Government of 
India were to be instructed to say by lohat mode the 
Resolution could be carried into effect . 

After such declarations by two important officials 
what did the Secretary of State do ? 

Did he loyally confine himself to these declarations ? 
We know that Lord Kimberley (who was then the Secre¬ 
tary of State) was dead against simultaneous examina¬ 
tions. Flo knew full well that the Government of India 
w,jf well known to the world to be as dead against any 
such interest of the Indians . Sir James Peile >in his 
minute even said as much. And yet in a very clevor way 
tK) Indian Office adds a sentence to its despatch, virtual¬ 
ly tolling the Government of India to resist altogether. 
The last sentence added to the despatch was : — 

“b. I will only point out that it is indispensable that an 
adequate number of the members of the Civil Service shall 
olwriy 3 he Europeans and that no schema would be admissible 
which does not fulfil that essential condition.” 

\nd further, that there should remain no doubt of 
the real intention of this sentence, six members of the 
Council wrote vehement minutes emphatically indicating 
that the Government of India should resist— not obey 
the instruction as to what mode' should he adopted to 
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carry out the Resolution. And thus, knowing full well 
what the Government of India’s views were, knowing 
also that the Resolution was passed notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Government ; knowing also that 
Mr. Russell had distinctly told the House of the accept¬ 
ance by the Government of what the House decided. 


and promising on behalf of the Secretary of State, as 
well as himself, not to thwart or defeat the Resolution , 
Lord Kimberley sent the Indian lamb back to the 
Government wolf, as if the Resolution of the House was 
not of the slightest consequence, and the Governments 
here and in India were supreme and above the House 
of Commons. They had always done this for two-thirds 
of a century to every Act or Resolution of Parlia¬ 
ment, or the Sovereign’s Proclamations. 

With such open suggestion and encouragement 
from the Secretary of State and his councillors, and with 
their own firra determination not to allow the advance¬ 
ment of the Natives by simultaneous examination —even 
having only lately snatched away from the hands of the 
Indians the little instalment of justice that was made by 
Sir Stafford Northcoto and the Duke of Argyll, and was 
approved by Lord Salisbury — what could be expected in 
reply to such a despatch. Of course, the Government 
of India resisted with a will, tooth and nail, as they had 
always done. 

At first, the Government of Madras was one for 
justice. And then, in the vicious circle in which all 
Indian interests are usually cleverly entangled, the 
Government here made that very resistance of the 
Indian Government a subterfuge and excuse for itself— 


that a^ the Government of Iudia refuses they could not 
carry out the Resolution ! And the House of Commons 
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iiacT, as usual on Indian matters, ono more disrogard and 
insult. 


And thus was one more disappointment—tho bitter¬ 
est of all the 64 years of disappointments the people of 
India have suffered. And yet there are men who raise up 
their hands in wonder that there should bo any dissatis¬ 
faction among the Indians, when they themselves are 
the very creators of this discontent and great suffering. 

I have referred to Lord Kimberley’s actions, which 
showed how he was actuated from the very beginning. 
Now even before the despatch was sent ’to India, Lord 
Kimberley himself showed his full hand and let the 
Government of India know, by anticipation, his entire 
resistance to the Resolution within nine days of the 
passing of the Resolution on 2nd Juno, 1893, and ten 
days before the despatch was sent to India. He said 
(dinner to Lord Roberts by tho Lord Mayor —Times 
13th June, 1893) 


i „ 13 °,? e P°iut upon which I imagine, whatever may 

n° P? ht * C3 in fc his country, we are all united ; that 

we aie le.olutely determined to maintain our supremacy over 
ur Indian Empire. That I conceive is a matter about which 
wo have only one opinion, and lot me tell yon that that ,unre- 
maey rest* upon three distinct bases. One of those base's, and 
u very important one, is tho loyalty and good-will of the Native 
unych and population over whom wo rule. Next, and not 
Jess important, is the maintenance of our •« European ” Civil 
service, upon which rests the foundation of our administration 
i wiah 1 * • I'^st, nob because it is the least, but bccuuso 
the m »v Ve P rt '*^. est prominence, wo rest also upon 

counTf ^ E T P “ n foro ° "Weh we maintain in that 
that f the spl <'ndKl army ot Native auxiliaries by which 

tain ™?* l « !»PPorted. . . . I et us (irmly and calmly main- 

w to our P frnn! 0Q ln f that 00U,1 ‘ ry 1 let U9 V . 0 thoroughly armed 
the old vi •< U °: L ‘ ecnr ’ CH ; an< l then I bcliovo we may trust to 

to 5 J? J / K oC tll ° P eo P ie Of this country, come what may, 
up L >rfc 0ur supremacy m that great Empire.” J 

• v. ,v, if it was as he said, tlioro was only ono opinion 
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Such resolute determination, why on earth was all the 
fuss and expense of a Public Service commission made ? 
If European service was a resolute determination, was it 
not strange to havo the subject of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions taken up at all by the Commission on grounds 
of reason , when it was a resolute, despotic, foregone con¬ 
clusion? And why was the statutory service disturbed 
when it had been settled by Northcote, Argyll, and 
Salisbury and Parliament as a solution of compromise ? 

Now, we must see a little furthor what Lord 
Kimberley’s speech moans. It says, “ One of those 
bases, and a very important one, k the loyalty and 
good-will of the Nativo Princes and population over 
whom wo rule. ” Now, the authorities both in England 
and India do everything possible to destroy that very 
loyalty and good-will, or, as it is often called, content¬ 
ment, which these authorities profess to dc" nd upon. 
1 cannot say anything here about the Nativo Princes. 
But what about the good-will of the Native population ! 
Is it productive of loyalty and good-will (will a Briton 
bo similarly content) to toll the Indians, " you will bo 
kept down with the iron heel upon your neck of 
Bur open services—military and civil—in ordor to main¬ 


tain our power over you, to defend ourselves against 
Russian invasion, and thereby maintain our position in 
Europe, to increase our territory in the East, and to 
violate, all our most solemn pledges. And all this at 
your cost, and mostly with your blood, just as the 
Empire itself has been buiB up. We have the power 
and for our benefit; and you put your Parliament and 
your Proclamations into your pocket. ” Queer way of 
producing contentmeut and loyalty ! 

dl'L is a strange superiority over the despotic old 
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system ! It is seldom a matter of the slightest 


thought to our authorities as to who should pay for 
these European services and for the outside wars, and 
what the consequences are of the “ bleeding. ** 

In connexion with India generally, the Englishman 
(with some noble exceptions) deteriorates from a lover 
of liberty to a lover of despotism, without the slightest 
regard as to how the Indians are affected and bled. 
He-suddenly becomes a superior, infallible being, and 
demands that what he does is right, and should never 
be questioned. (Mr. Gladstone truly called the “ gar¬ 
ment and law of force ” as the law and argument of 
the present Anglo-Indian rule). “ Our boys ” is his 
interest. The “ boys ” of others may go to the dogs, 
perish or be degraded for what he cares. 

This is what the Anglo-Indian spirit of power, 
selfishness, and despotism (strange products of the 
highest civilisation) speaks through the mouth of the 
heads. How this spirit, if continued, will recoil on 
this country itself, there cafinot be for Englishmen 
themselves much difficulty to understand. 

My remarks about Lord Kimberley are made with 
much pain. He is one of the best Englishmen I havo 
ever met with. But our misforthue is this. Secretaries 
of State (with few exceptions) being not much conver- 
tant with, or students of, the true Indian affairs, place 
themselves in the hands oi Anglo-Indians. If, fortunately, 
ono turns out capable of understanding the just claim 
of the Indians and does something, some successor 
undrr the everlasting influence of permanent officials 
subverts the justice done, ahd the Indian interests 
perish with ail their dire consequences. A Sir Stafford 
Northcolo givos, a Lord Cross .snatches away. 
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It will bo scan that the very claim now put forward 
by the Indiau authorities of having done a great favour 
by the “Provincial Service” is misleading and not 
justified. On the contrary, we are deprived of what 
we already possessed by an Act of Parliament (1870) of 
admission into the full Covenanted Civil Service to the 
extent of about 180 or 200 appointments, while what is 
given to us with much trumpeting is a miserable close 
pariah service ” of about 95 Covenanted specific 
appointments, and that even not confined to Indians, 
but open to Europeans also, and so devised that no 
regular admission (as far as 1 know) on some organised 
system and tests is adopted, and I understand it to bo 
said that some twenty or thirty years will elapse before 
the scheme will come into some regular operation. Can 
there bo a greater blow and injustice to the Indians 
and a greater discredit to the authorities ? But what is 
worst of all is that insidious efforts are made to 
undermine and destroy all our charters of equal 
British citizenship with the people of this country. 

Lord Kimberley’s speech in support of the present 
system is the best justification of what Macaulay had 
■aid that “ tho heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the 
stranger. ” If this speech meant anything, it meant 
that the British yoke over India should be as heavy a 
foreign yoke as could be made. Por, bo does not say a 
word that if England employs the European Agency 
for its own sake he mould think it ju t that England 
should pay for it, or, at least, the groater portion or 
half of it. Any such act of justice (loos not seem to 
occur to the Anglo-Indian “ Masters- ’ India alone 
must bleed for whatever the Maslor wills. And Britain 
cares not as it has nothing to pay. Worse stiff, t,ha 
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masters do not seem to care what deterioration of char¬ 
acter and capacity is caused to the Indians. 

As to the fitness and integrity of the Indians in 
any kind of situation—military or civil—there is now 
no room for controversy, even though they have not had 
a fair trial they have shown integrity, pluck, industry, 
courage and culture, to a degree of which the British 
people may well be proad, as being the authors of it. I 
have already touched upon tho point of fitness in one. 
of the statements. 

About loyalty. In the despatch of 8th June, 1880, 
the Government of India itself said, “ To tho minds of 
at least the educated among the people of India—and 
the number is rapidly increasing—any idea of the 
subversion of British power is abhorrent from the con¬ 
sciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy 
and confusion. ” 

Tho fact is that because India asks and hopes for 
British rule on British principles, and not un-British 
rule on un-British principles of pure despotism aggra¬ 
vated by the worst evils of a foreign domination, that 
the educated are devotedly loyal, and regard their offorts 
for this purpose as their highest and best patriotism. No¬ 
thing can be more natural and sensible. 


SUMMARY. 

In 1833, a noble clause was passed by Parliament— 
everything that tho Indians could desire. Had the.Execu- 
tivos loyally and faithfully carried out that clause, India 
would have been in tbe course of moro than sixty years 
• prosperous and contented and deeply loyal country, 
and a stiengtb and a benefit to the British Empire to 
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an extent hardly to bo conceived or realised at present, 
when, by an opposite course, India is afflicted with all 
the horrors and misery to which humanity can possibly 
be exposed. After 1833, twonty years passed but 
nothing done. Fresh efforts were made in Parliament 
to put the Indians on the same footing as British 
subjects, by simultaneous examinations in this country 
and India. Stanley, Bright, Rich and others protested 
to no purpose ; the violation of the Act of 1833 con¬ 
tinued. 


Then came the great and glorious Proclamation of 
the Queen in 1858, and a new bright hope to the 
Indians; hut not fulfilled up to the present day. In 
I860, a Committee of five members of the Council of 
the Secretary of State pointed out the dishonour of the 
British name, and reported that simultaneous exami¬ 
nations were the best method to do justice to the Act 
•of 1833—to no purpose; the Report was suppressed and 
the public knew nothing about it. In 1867, the East 
India Association petitioned for the admission into the 
Covenanted Civil Service of a small proportion of 
Indians. Sir Stafford Northcote admitted the justice 
of the prayer, and proposed a clause to give a partial 
fulfilment of the Act of 1833. The Duko of Argyll 
passed it. Lord Salisbury approved of it, but pointed 
out how the jealousy of the Anglo-Indians would wreck 
it—a prophecy which was not long to be fulfilled. 

The Government of India resisted tooth and nail, 
and made some outrageous proposals in the despatch 
of 2nd May, 1878. It was then that Lord Lytton, i u 
a minute, admitted the ignoble policy of subterfuges 
*nd dishonour upon which the Executives had all along 
acted since 1833. 
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A strong and justly inclined Secretary (Lord Cvatw- 
brook) persisted, brushed aside all resistance and plausi¬ 
bilities, and compelled the Government of India to give 
effect to the clause. The Government of India, with 
bad grace and very reluctantly, made the rules—clever¬ 
ly drawn up to throw discredit upon the service—the- 
worst part was rejected by Lord Cranbrook ; but an 
hiMtlious device remained, and the appointments wore 
begun to he made. The Anglo-Indians boiled with 
i'age, and the explosion on the llbert Bill was the open 
declaration of war. Lord Salisbury on that occasion 
confessed that the conduct of the Executive all along 
was merely “ political hypocrisy.” 

The agitation subsided, but the appointments having 
remained to be continued the boiling under the crater 
continued, and, instead of exploding, the Government 
resorted to other devices and gained their settled object 
with a vengeance—the report of the Public Service 
Commission confirmed the foregone conclusions against 
tiio Statutory Service and simultaneous examinations. 

The statutory service of full eligibility and of about 
200 employments in the course of thirty years in the 
whole Covenanted Service was abolished, and the 
wretched schome of May 2nd, 1878, established instead. 

The wholo position has been thrown hack worse 
than it ever was before. 

A Conservative (Sir Stafford Northeote) proposed, 
and a Liberal (Duke of Argyll) passed the Act of 1870 
to do some justice. A Conservative (Lord Cranbrook) 
insisted upon carrying it out. A Liberal (Lord Kimber¬ 
ley) began to undermine it, and another Conservative 
(Lord Cross) gave it the deathblow — though, to the 
humiliation of the House of Commons, the Act remains 
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on fcbe Statute Book. What faith can the Indians have 
on any Act of Parliament ? To-day something given, to¬ 
morrow snatched away ; Acts and Resolutions of Parlia¬ 
ment and Proclamations notwithstanding. 

Once more Parliament did justice and passed the 
Resolution, in 1893, for simultaneous examinations, to 
share the same grievous fate as all its former enact¬ 
ments. And the Indian Executive thus stands proclaim- 
-ed the supreme power over the heads of all—Parlia¬ 


ment, people, and Sovereign. 

Tho whole force and object of the two references to 
our Commission is to reply to Sir Henry Fowler’s most 
important challenge, and that reply mainly depends upon 
•the consideration of tho way in which the clauses in the 
Acts of 1833 and 1870 and the Proclamations are dealt 
with. 

Sir Henry Fowler’s challenge is this : “ The question 
I wish to consider is, whether that Government, with all 
its machinery as now existing in India, has, or has not, 
promoted the general prosperity of the people of India, 
and whether Fndia is better or worse off by being a 
province of the British Crown ; that is the test.” 

I may here give a few extracts as bearing upon the 
subject and its results. 1 ain obli^od to repeat a few that 
I have already cited in my previous statements. 

Sir William Hunter has said :— 


M Vou cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you 
can with Native labour, and I regard the more extended 
employment of the Natives nob only as an act of justice but 

* as n financial necessity ”....,,..1 believe that it will be 

impossible to deny them a larger share in the administration. 

. .The appointments of a few Natives annually to tho 

Covenented Civil Service will not solve the problem.If 

we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply we 
must govern them “ by means of themselves” and pay for the 
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administration at the market rates of Native labour..... 

Good work thus commenced has assumed such dimensions 
under the Queen’s Government of India that it can no longer 
be carried on, “ or even supervised, by imported labour ” from 
England, except at a cost which India cannot sustain.” 


“ I do not believe that a people numbering one-sixth of tho 
whole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations havo 
been nourished from their earliest youth on the strong food of 
English liberty, can be permanently denied a voice in the 
gov ernment of the country.’' 

Lord Salisbury has said: •* But it would be a great evil if 
the result of our dominion was that the Natives of India who 
were capable of government should be absolutely and hope¬ 
lessly excluded from such a Career.” 


Now that it is emphatically declared that all prof as* 
•ions of equality of British citizenship were only so much 
hypocrisy—that India must be bled of its wealth, work, 
and wisdom, that it must exist only for the maintenance 
of British Rule by its blood, its money, and its slavery— 
England and India are face to face, and England ought to 
declare what, in tho name of civilisation, justice, honour, 
and all that is righteous England means to do for the 
future. The principles of the statesmen of 1833 wore : 

Bo just and fear not; ” the principles of the present 
statesmen appear to be : “ hear and be unjust.” Let 
India know which of the two is to be her future fate 
However mighty a Power may be, justice and rightoous- 
11039 are mightier far than all tho mightiness of brute 
inree. Macaulay has said: Of all forms of tyranny l 
I cbove that tSo worst is that of a nation over a nation,” 
And he has also said : 44 The end of government is the 
happiness of tho people/' Ha: ; . the end of Indian govern¬ 
ment been such, or all a “terrible misery,” as Lord 
•Salisbury has truly characterised it ? Lot tho question 
honestly answered 
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The statesmen of 1833 accepted that “ the righteous 
are as bold as a lion.” But the authorities seem to have 
always forgotten it or ignored it: and political cowardice 
has been more before their eyes. 

Lord Salisbury has said many more truths, but I 
have mentioned them before. 

Mr* Gladstone has said :—• 

“ It is the predominance of that moral force for which 1 
heartily pray in the deliberations of this House, and the con¬ 
duct of our wholo public policy, for 1 am convinced that upon 
that predominance depends that which should bo the lirst 
object of all our desires as it is of all our “daily official 
prayers,” namely, that union of heart and sentiment which 
constitutes the two bases of strength at home, and therefore 
both of strength and good fame throughout the civilised 
world.” 

Again: 

*• There can bo no more melancholy, and in the last result 
no more degrading spectacle upon earth than the epectaele of 
oppression, or of wrong in whatever form, inflicted by tko 
deliberate Act of a nation upon another nation. 

” But on the other hand there can be nobler spectacle 
than that which we think is now drawing upon us, the specta¬ 
cle of a nation deliberately set on the removal of injustice, 
deliberately determined to break—not through terror, and not 
in haste, but under the sole influence of duty and honour— 
determined to break with whatever remains still existing of an 
evil tradition, and determined in that way at once to ;>ay a 
debt of justice, and to consult by a bold, wise and good Act, 
its own interest and its own honour. 1 * 


Those extraots refer to Ireland. They apply with 
ton times the force to India. 

With regard to India, he lias fully admitted that 
there the law and argument of England was “ the law 
and argument of force. " Lord Randolph Churchill 
realised the true position of the evil foreign domination 
of England in India under the present system. He said :— 

14 The position of India in relation to taxation and .the 
sources of the public revenues ib very peculiar, not merely frouv 
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dibits of tho people, and their strong aversion to ohunge, 
lymevh m more specially exhibited to new forma of taxation, 
but liKewi .Q from tho character of the government, which is 
n tho hands of foreigners, who hold all the principal adminis¬ 
trative otnees and form so large a part of tho Army. 5 ' The 
impatience of the now taxation which will have to be borne 
w lolly as a consequence of “ the foreign rule imposed on the 
country, ’ and virtually to meet additions to charges arising 
out3ide of the country, would 44 constitute a political danger,^ 
the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all ap- 
preciated by persons who have no knowledge of or concern in 
r e r uovern “® nt of India, but wbat those responsible for that 
-TO\ eminent have long regarded “as of the most serious order.” 


The East India Company, in their petition against 
•change of government, said :— 

“ That your petitioners cannot contemplate without dis¬ 
may the doctrine now widely promulgated that India should 
he administered with an especial view to the benefit of the 
i-'.nglish who reside there ; or that in its administration 44 any 
id vantage should he sought for Her Majesty's subjects of Eu¬ 
ropean birth,” except that which they will necessarily derive 
Ham their superiority of intelligence, and from the increased 
prosperity of the people, the improvement of the productive 
) esources of the country and the extension of commercial inter¬ 
course- ’ 


The course, however, during the administration by 
tho Crown, has been to regard tho interests of Euro¬ 
peans aB tho most important, and paramount, and gene¬ 
rally every action is based upon that principle, with 
httle concern or thought what that meant to the people 
of India at large. 

Everything for the benefit of Indian interests is the 
romance, any everything for the benefit of the British 
and ‘ cruel and crushing tribute * from Indians is the 
reality. 

The edifice of the British Kule rests at present upon 
tbu v andy foundation of Asiatic despotism, injustice, and 
all the evils of a foreign domination, as some oi tho beat 
English statesmen havo frequently declared ; and the 
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edifice is made heavier by additions to fchoso 
evils, as is continuously being done, by violation of 
pledges and exclusion of Indians from serving in their 
own country, with all its natural evil consequences the 
greater, the more devastating and complete, I am grieved 
to foresee, will be the ultimate crash. 

The question of remedy I have already dealt with 
in one of my representations to the Commission. 

In a letter in the Times of September 28 last, 
Bishop Tugweli quotes an extract from the Times with 
regard to the African races. How much more forcibly 
does it apply to India, to whom the people of England 
mostly owe the formation and maintenance of the British 
Indian Empire, and who for their reward receive 
“ terrible misery ” and “ bleeding.’’ 

The Times says :— 

“ The time bas long passed away when we were content 
to justify our rule by the strong hand alone. We should no 
longer hold our great tropical possessions with an easy con- 
science did we not feel convinced that our tenure of them is for 
the odvantnge, not of ourselves only, but of the subject 
peoples.” 


Gan a fair-minded, honest Englishman say that he 
ha9 his easy conscience' with regard to India, after the 
wars, famine and pestilence which have been devastating 
that illfated country, after a British Buie of a century 
and a half ? 

Macaulay has said, in 1883 :— 


“ * Propter vitaiu vivendi perdero causa9 ’ is a despicable 
policy either in individuals or States. In the present case 
such a policy would not only be despic^blo but absurd. ” 


After describing from Bernier the practice of miser¬ 
able tyrants of : poisoning a dreaded subject, he says 

“ That detestable artifice, more horrible than assabsination 
itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It i 3 no model 
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7? r t.ae English nation. Wq shall never consent to administer 
o pousta to a whole community—to stupefy and paralyse a 
& eat people whom God has committed to our charge, for the 
^ ro c lea purpose of rendering them more amenable to our 
control. 

Lord Hartington said in. 1883 :— 

^ is nob wise to educate the people of India, to introduce 
,ir them your civilisation and your progress and your liber- 
^ ^ 1G same time to tell them shall never have any 
f 1 ' °l toeiDg any part or share in t»he administration of the 
8 ot country, except' by their getting rid in the first 
?, f tbelr European rulers. Surely, it would not be 
wise to tell a patriotic Native of India that ” 


This naturally suggests the question of the future of 
Audia with regard to Russia. This is rather a wide sub¬ 
ject, and somewhat indirectly connected with this state¬ 
ment. But I may say here that there are, in my think¬ 
ing, certain features in the Indian rule of great plausi¬ 
bility, which the Russians, by their emissaries, will urge 
upon the mind of the masses of the Indians, when they 
are in any spirit of discontent, with great effect against 
t . o English. Nor need J enter on the speculation 
whether Russia would be able to make a lodging in India. 
I base are matters which every Englishman is bound to 
consider calmly. The English poople and Parliament 
b 10U ’ d nofc waifc fco consider thorn till it is too late. My 
^bolo fear is, that if the British people allow things to 
dnft on iQ the present evil systom, the disaster may 
come to both countries when it is too fate to prevent or 
repair it. 


-»fy whole earnest anxiety is that righteous means 
^ h0 ad °Pt»cd by which the connection between 
;r Uv0 countries may be strengthened with groat 
teasings and benefits to both countries. I speak freely, 
cft’Jso 1 icol strongly that it is a thousand pities that a 
connection that can be made groat and good to both 
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countries is blindly being undermined and destroyed 
with detriment to both. My previous statements have 
clearly shown that. The whole question of the blessing 
or curse of the connection of England and India upon 
both countries rests mainly upon tho honourable and 
loyal fulfilment of the Act of 1833 and tho Proclamation 
of 1858, or upon the dishonour of the non-fulfilment of 
them: “ Kighteousness alone will exalt a nation ; 
Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin. ” 

I conclude with my earnest hope and prayer that 
our Commission will pronounce clearly upoD all the vital 
questions involved in their two references on which 1 
have submitted my views. 

One last word of agony. With the dire calamities 
with which we have been over whelmed, and in tho midst 
of the greatest jubilation in the word, in which we took 
our hearty share, in spite of those calamities, we have 
not, as far 7 as I know, got the word of our greatest hope 
and consolation—a repetition of tho most gracious Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858, of oquality of British citizenship, 
which wo received on tho assumption of the Imperial 
title and on tho Jubilee, nor of anything of its appli¬ 
cation. 


Yours truly, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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INDIANS IN THE INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE.* 


A 

In proposing for your adoption this memorial,! I 
am glad that I have a vory easy task before me, unless I 
create some giants of my own imagination to knock 
them down, for on the principle of the memorial I see 
on all hands there is but one opinion. Beginning with 
c ur gracious Sovereign, she has emphatically declared 
with regard to the natives of India (in a proclamation 
dated the 1st of November, 1S5B), “ We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other sub¬ 
jects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” 
Then referring to this particular point, the proclama¬ 
tion goes on, “ It is our further will, that so far a<s may 
he, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, bo freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
-of which may be qualified by their education, ability, 
and integrity duly to discharge.’* That being the graci- 
ous declaration of the will-and pleasure of our Sovereign, 

* (Taper read before an evening ifceting of the East India 
Association, at London, Tuesday, August 115th, 1867. Lord 
Lv vpden in the Chair.) 

1 “We, the members of the East ludia Association, beg 
resne jfcfully to submit that the timo has come when it is de¬ 
sirable to admit the native.* of India to a larger share in the 
amniui H fc Cu f.io n oi India than hitherto.’* 


# 
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lofc us pass nest to the opinion of Parliament upon the • 
subject. The opinion of Parliament has been all long. 
decisive upon this matter. As far back as 1833, in the 
Act of that year, it was distinctly declared, “ That no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural-born sub¬ 
ject of His Majesty, resident therein, shall, by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or 
any of them, bo disabled from holding any placo, 

“To you, sir, it is quite unnecessary to point out the jus¬ 
tice, necessity, and importance of this step, as in the debate in 
Parliament, on May ‘24 hist, you have pointed out this so 
emphatically and clearly, that it is onough for us to quote your 
own noble and statesmanlike sentiments. You said ‘.Nothing 
could be more wonderful than our empire in India; but we 
ought to consider on what conditions we held it, and how 
our predecessors held it. The greatness of the Mogul empire 
dopended upon the liberal policy that was pursued by men 
like Akbar, availing themselves of Hindu talent and assistance, 
and identifying themselves as far as possible with the people 
of the country. He thought that they ought to take a lesson 
from such a circumstance, and if-they were to do their duty 
towards India the- could only discharge that duty by obtain¬ 
ing the assistance and counsel of all who were great and good 
in that country. It would be absurd in them to say that there 
was not a large fund of statesmanship and ability in the 
Indian character.’— (Timev t 25th May, 1867.) With these friend¬ 
ly and just sentiments towards the people of India wo fully 
concur, and therefore, instead cf trespassing any more upon 
your time, we beg to lay before you our view's as to the best 
mode of accomplishing the object. 

“ We think that the competitive examinations for a por¬ 
tion of the appointments to the Indian Civil Service should be 
held in India, under such rules and arrangements au you may 
think proper. What portion of the appointments should be 
thus competed for in India wo cannot do better than leave to, 
your own judgment. After the selection is made in India, by 
the first examination, we think it essential that the . elected 
candidates be required to ccme to England to pass their fur¬ 
ther examinations with the selected candidates of this country. 

[n the same spirit,, and w : tb kindred objects in view 
for the general good of India, we w’ould ask you to extend 
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office, or employment under the said Company; ” and 
on every occasion when Parliament has had the matter 
before it, there lias scarcely heen any opposition 
to the principle enunciated by this memorial. Again, 
np to the latest day, during the past three or 
four debates in Parliament which have taken place this 
year, wo have seen the same principle emphatically 
declared ; even in last night’s debate we find the same 
again brought forward in a prominent way by some 
who are friends to India, and who also wish well to 
England. While we have this testimony on the part of 
our Sovereign and Parliament, we find that the press 
upon this matter at least is unanimous. So far back as 
1853, in commen t ing upon the petition presented by 

your kind encouragement to native youths of promise and 
ability to come to England for the completion of their edu¬ 
cation. We believe that if scholarships, tenable for five years 
in this country, were to be annually awarded by competitive 
examination in India to native candidates between the ages of 
1 ~ ;md 17, some would compete successfully in England for 
the Indian Civil Service, while others would roturn in vari¬ 
ous professions to India, and whereby degrees they would 
form an enlightened and unprejudiced clasi, exercising a 
groat and beneficial influence on native society, and consti¬ 
tuting u link between the masses of the people and their 
■English rulers. 

“In baying before you this memorial we feel assured, and 
we trust that you will also agree with us, that this measure, 
which haa now become necessary by the advancement of 
education in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty 
j natives of Indi a to the'British Rule, while it will also 
>o a satisfaction to the British people to have thus by one 
U1 !!? 4 .- in3tanco P rac t*?*Uy proved its desire to advance 
condition of their Indian fellow-subiectB, and to act justly 
by them. J 

We need not point out to you, sir, how great an 
encouragement these examinations in India will be to educu. 
ion, The great prizes of the appointments will naturally 
-ti' leorc vastly the desire for education among the people. ” 
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■^he Bombay Association, I find a large proportion of the 
press here admitted the justice and truth of the 
complaints ‘made by the natives of India, as to the 
exclusiveness adopted in the civil service at the time 
and urging that the natives should be to a suitable extent 
introduced into the enjoyment of the higher places of 
responsibility and trust And recently, in common tin ■> 
upon the debates that have taken place in Parliament* 
which I have just referred to, the press has boon equally 
unanimous in reference to this subject. As far as 
Parliament and the press are any indication of the 
opinions of the people, we can say the people are at one 
on this subject. As far as ray personal knowledge is 
concerned, during the twelve years I have been here, or 
while I was in India, I must confess that I have always 
found every Englishman that I have spoken to on the 
subject, admitting its justice, and assuring rne that 
England will always do its duty towards India. I have 
been sometimes told that some civilians, perhaps, do 
not like it but I should not do the injustice to say that 
1 reoolloct any instance in which such an opinion has 
been expressed to me. The testimony of all eminent 
men in, the Indian service is in favour of giving all 
necessary facilities for the admission of natives of India 
to the civil service, as well as that of all those eminent 
statesmen here who have made India then study. The 
interest that the nativo3 feel in this subject I need not 
at all enlarge upon ; that can be at once conceived by 
their presence here; tho interest they would feel in the 
Government of India !>y having the responsibilities of 
that administration on their own heads, speaks for 
itself; and at the fcame ti ne the strength it would give 
to the British Eule is also a matter of the greatest 
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importance. Lastly, I find that the present Government 
4tself has emphatically declared on this point. In the 
words I have quoted in the memorial, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ha9 distinctly stated, “ Nothing could be 
more wonderful than our empire in India; but we 
ought to consider on what conditions we held it, and 
our predecessors held it. The greatness of the Mogul 
empire depended upon the liberal policy that was 
pursued by men like Akbar availing thomselves of Hindu 
talent and assistance, and identifying themselves as 
far as possible with the people of the country. He 
thought that they ought to take a lesson from such a 
circumstance, and if they were to do their duty towards 
India, they could only discharge that duty by obtaining 
the assistance and counsel of all who were great and 
good in that country. It would be absurd in them to 
say that there was not a large fund of statesmanship 
and ability in the Indian character. ” With such com¬ 
plete testimony on the principle of this memorial, I 
think I was quite justified in saying at tho beginning 
that ray task was a very easy one. This last extract, 
again, enabled me to dispose of another point, namely, 
as to the capacity of the Natives of India for adminis¬ 
tration and for high education. I may at once leave 
that alone, because at this time of day after the educa¬ 
tion which has been received by the natives of India 
alter the results as shown by the university examina¬ 
tions, and with the actual facts of the efficiency of tho 
services rendered by tho natives of India, whenever 
they are employed in any office of responsibility and 
trust, it would be simply ridiculous on my part to try 
v.‘ prove to you their capacity for administration and 
for study, and their high character. The importance 
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and justice of introducing natives of India into the ad¬ 
ministration to a proper extent, has been urged by 
various eminent men at different times before commit¬ 
tees of the Houses of Parliament. If I bad considered 
it necessary, 1 could have collected a volume of such 
extracts. I need only glance at this point, namely the 
assistance which the Government of India would derive 
from the native element being introduced into it. With 
■the best intentions, Englishmen cannot understand the 
natives of India as a body ; their feelings, their ways of 
thought, and their original education, are so different, 
that with tho best intentions on the part of Englishmen, 
they very often fail in pointing out the exact remedies, 
for any complaints made by the natives ; but if the 
natives of India were introduced to a proper extent into 
the administration of the country, naturally their own 
■countrymen would have more sympathy with them. 
Those native administrators would know where tho exact 
difficulties were, and many of tho probloms of the pre¬ 
sent day, to grapple with which all the energies of our 
English administrators are taxed in vain, would be 
solved most easily. Wq would then have tho sympathy 
of the natives witn the British Rulers, and one of the 
•results of such a concession to the natives would be 
gratitude on their part, which would form a strong 
foundation for the upholding of the British Rule in 
India. And when I advocate that which would have-a 
tendency to uphold the British Rule in India, it is not 
for the sake of the English, but for the sake of the, 
natives themselves. They have every reason to con 
gratulate themselves on being under the British Rule, 
after the knowledge they have now derived, and are 
<3very day deriving, of the benefits of it. I como, then, 

* 24-31 
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to the practical part of the memorial itself. At present 
the arrangement is that the civil service examination is 
opon to all British subjects ; and under that arrange- 
ment, no doubt, the natives of India can come here* 
and they have come here, and undergone the competi¬ 
tive examination (one has passed, and is now serving 
in India.'. But if *ve refer back to the gracious words 
of our Sovereign, that the natives of India be admit¬ 
ted freely and impartially, ” the question naturally 
at isos whether under tho present arrangement that 
declaration and that assurance is practically given effect 
to. The difficulty on the face of it is this, that tho 
natives are put to the disadvantage of coming over here 
and remaining here for several years. The risk of losing 
a. sum of money which perhaps thy cannot afford, is in 
itself a disadvantage sufficient to require some change in 
the arrangement. But, supposing even some few were 
willing to come here and to compete in the examination, 

'' |c ' not d0BIrabl ° that only those few should he admitted 
mto the civil service which requires that those serving in 
it, whether native or English, should be of the highest 
talents.' We do not want those having the longest purses 
only bufwhat we want is -in the words of Sir Stafford 
Nortlicote—the assistance and counsel of all who are 
great and good in the country ; and wo cannot attain that 
o >joct unless wo havo a competitive examination which 
■vou d enable nil the best men of India to compete for 

• ,1‘poin .ments in th ® Indian Civil Service. Such are tho 

non \. > 0 ought to ho introduced into that service 
1 horefore, putting aside all the disadvantages that the 
a ive is p ut to in coming over to this country, and 
,, l . aro lr ‘ thomsolves sufficient to require that some 
' ‘•• Uon Bhould made in the present arrangement. 
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interests of the service require that some 
competition should take place in India whether at an 
earlier stage or at a later stage: and that a selection 
should be made, not only of those who can afford to 
spend a few thousands to come here, but of those who 
possess the best talent among the people. 1 have nothin® 
more to say than to rofor to tho plan I have suggested 
in the memorial, and I have left it as general as possible, 
because, with the evidence before us of the interest which 
Sir Stafford Northcote has taken in the subject, and the 
omphatic manner in which he has expressed his views 
as to the necessity and justice of introducing the native 
element into tho service, I can, with the utmost con¬ 
fidence, leavo any of the details that would be host suited 
for tho purpose to himself. The natives of India are 
willing to submit to any standard; if they could not 
come up to the standard required by the service, it- would 
be their o\vn fault, and nobody would have any right to 
complain; but as long as they can assort that they would 
be able to stand any standard of examination which they 
may bo reasonably subjected to, it is only just and proper 
that they should have tho opportunity given then:. 
.Take, for instanco, tho case of the fair trial given to tho 
natives for acquiring high education. There were’ no B.A.s 
or M.A.s before The universities being established, we 
know the result, that the natives have fully vindicated 
their intellect. And they only ask a fair trial for tho 
civil service. I am desirous, that instead of taking up 
more of your time, the members present should di$cus s 
this fully, and I therefore conclude as I began with the 
words of our Sovereign, “ In their prosperity will be 
our strength, in their contentment* our security, and in 
their gratitude our best reward : ” and my only prayer is, 
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that a reward nobler than that which has 'ever been 
attained by any nation, or any individual, may bo earned 
by our British Eulers. 


In the proposal made by me, the examination takes 
place in India, just as it takes place here; the candidates 
that pass in India are exactly on the same footing as what 
arc called selected candidates in England. After passing 
the competitive examination, there aro what arc called 
further examinations here, and it is for those further ex¬ 
aminations here that I \yish those natives to come here, 
which would be no hardship on them : the utmost sacrifice 
which they might be required to make, if the Government 
would not assist them, would be the voyage home ; if the 
Government would pay that, then there would be no 
hardship, because, as soon as they come hero they begin 
to prepare for their further examination ; they get the first 
year £100, !md the second year £200, and then, if they 
show the necessary proficiency in the subjects they are 
required to 'tudy, there is no competition and no rejec¬ 
tion afterwards; they have only to show that they have 
spent two years in the necessary studies, having in view 
the special duties required of them in India ; so that there 
is no risk of their being rejected. The competitive 
examination in India would be what it i here, and afte*‘ 
“bay passed that they would be admitted as selected 
candidates. As I am on my legs, allow me to add to 
what 1 have already said, that there is no practical diffi¬ 
culty in v. hat is proposed. The whole tiling is embraced 
m the rules .published by the Secretary of State for 
* India every year ; the Secretary of State for India has 
only to decide as to what proportion of natives it would 
he advisable to introduce into the civil service, and then 
to send out instructions to the local government to 
% 
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tuto examinations of the same character and under 
• the same rules that are followed here, under which 
examinations the candidates would he selected: the 
number may be five or ten, or I should be satisfied if 
there wore-two for Bengal and one for each of the other 
presidencies. Those examinations would take place there 
under the same rules and the same arrangements under 


which they take place hero. The best on the list would 
become the selected candidates, and when once they 
become selected candidates there would bo no risk of 
failing in the competition. There are no practical details 
to propose; the arrangement of the whole thing is al¬ 
ready practically carried out. The simple question for 
the Secretary of State to decide being, what proportion 
of tho appointments should ho competed for in India, it 
would he, I think, more proper on the part of this 
Association to leave that to Sir Stafford Northcote and 
the Council. They are host able to judge as to that, and 
I have every confidence that they would do that which 
is right. The manner in which justice has been done in 
tho case of Mysore makes me perfectly confident that we 
have a Government not only willing to make professions, 
hut willing to do what they profess. As I did not 


contemplate that any details hould he proposed, except 
simply that a certain proportion of appointments to be 
decided on by the Secretary of State should he competed 
for in India, the managing committee, to whom this 
proposal was referred, thought wisely that we might at 
once go to the whole Association itself, and we have done 
■ o. If tho Association aro inclined to adopt tho proposal 
of the noble chairman, of referring the matter hack to a 
committee, I do not say anything against it, hut there is 
nothing to be considered ; the whole thing is roadv cut 
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and dried. There are only two points to be decided by 
Sir Stafford Northcote : first, whether a certain number 
of appointments should be competed for in India or not, 
and next, what proportion of the appointments should be 
so competed for. With regard to the various remarks 
which have been made by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, J agree 
with the full force of them. When lie, some years ago, 
was anxious to promote the plan of bringing Over to 
England young men to be educated, I endeavoured to 
contribute my humble mite to that endeavour. All I say 
upon the remarks he has addressed to you is this, that 
he attaches a little too much importance to an independ¬ 
ent body of natives in India who had received their 
education in England, and who would spread themselves 
in all the different departments of life, being the only 
means by which the tone of society, and the status of 
the whole population would be raised ; for, we must not 
forget that, attaching to the administration of the 
•country itself, there are responsibilities that must bo 
incurred : and when a native is introduced into the ad¬ 
ministration he comos under a responsibility which an 
outsider cannot appreciate. If wo had only a body of 
independent educated natives we should have nothing 
hut agitation ; there would he no counterpoise to it. 
there would lie no men trained under the yoke of re¬ 
sponsibility, who would tell them that there wero such 
and such difficulties in the way of the administration. 1 
havo considered this matter very carefully for a long time. 
I have taken the utmost possible trouble to induce my 
friends to como over here for their education, and most 
•of the twenty-five who have been refevred to are under 
’ liy oaro * J have taken that responsibility, because 1 
f °°l singly upon the point. I have taken that guardian 
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past twelve years with no little anxiety to 
myself, but 1 am glad to say that those young men have 
behaved most admirably, never having given me cause 
to complain, and the character that has been given of 
them, whether by the gentlemen with whom they have 
been residing, or by the professors of their college, has 
been that they have been very steady and very good. 
But in this way wo cannot get the bast talent. There¬ 
fore I hope that it will not bo considered by the 
Association that I have brought forward this question 
inconsiderately and immaturely. 1 do not see the ne¬ 
cessity of troubling a Committee to go into it again. 
Here 1 have my proposal in some detail E irst exami¬ 
nation for the Civil Service of India, to he held in India. 
(I would l)e satisfied even with a few to begin with ; 1 
suggest five.) “ Five candidates shall be selected every 
year as follows :—2 from Bengal, 1 from Bombay, 1 from 
Madras, 1 from the North-West Provinces and the Pun¬ 
jab. The examination shall be held in each of the above 
territories, under the instruction of the local government, 
in the subjects, and according to the rules adopted from 
time to time by the Civil Service Commissioners for the 
first competition examination in England. The highest 
in rauk shall be deemed to be selected candidates for 
the civil service of India. The selected candidates shall, 
within throe months of the announcement of the result 
of the examination, proceed to England, and the local 
government shall pay the passage money. After arrival 
in England those selected, candidates shall be subject to 
tho rules and terms for the subsequent ‘further exami¬ 
nation,’ etc., like the selected candidates of England.” If 
it is necessary for a plan to be attached !o the memo¬ 
rial, here is oiie. I admit the force of the remark made 
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ky Mr. Hodgson Pratt, that mere education in colleges 
and universities is not enough, that there are other quali 
fications necessary. But though I do not agree with 
those who say that the education givon in India does 
not raise the moral as well as the intellectual char¬ 
acter of the pupil, still I purposely make it essential that 
those natives who are selected for the service should 
come over to England for those two years/ in order that 
they may acquire all the benefits in England which Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt so a'bly described. As to the competi- 
tive* system, it must he recollected that it has boon estab- 
limbed as being the best system that can be adopted .for 
arriving at the qualities and capabilities of a man. If 
the Council think that there ought to he a standard of 
proficiency at the oar or at cricket, lot them establish 
such a standard ; I daresay the natives of India \youlcl 
ho quite prepared to try a hand at howling or at the 
oar with the natives of England ; only, lot every ono 
he put on an equal footing. We no longer select men 
for tbo service in India according to the system of patron¬ 
age : we know how that system worked in former times_ 

how proprietors joined together to get their nephews 
m. I do not refer to past grievances ; lot the past he 
the pa.it, we have enough to be thankful for ; we select 
our best men in the best way in our power, by a 
competitive examination, and though, in a competition 
of ‘200 for 50 or GO situations, there is some chance of 
an incompetent man getting in, by cramming or by 
some accident, still, where there is a competition of 100 
or 1,000 for only one or two places, the chances are 
infinitesimally small that anybody who docs not possess 
the highest order of intellect will be able to take those 
prizes, f beg td submit to our President, with very 
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great deference, that the proposal I have‘made has been 
carefully considered. I have consulted several gentlemen 
who are deoply interested in the matter, and I hope 


our noble President will support mo in approving of 
this memorial, with the addition which Sir Herbert 
Edwardes has made, to which I have no objection ; it 
gives the memorial a wider scope, and meets tho other 
difficulty which our noble President suggested as to the 
expense. It is desirable, instead of simply allowing a 
few young men to enter the Civil Service, that we 
should also carry out a comprehensive principle of 
giving some opportunity to natives of entering upon 
other independent departments. I fully agree that the 
assistance proposed by Sir Herbert Edward es’ amend 
menfc should be hold out to the youths of India; we 
want tho Lest talent of tho country brought here; 
therefore, I propose that Sir Herbert Edwardes 1 addition 
should bo. embodied in tho memorial. Our noble 
President has said that this memorial does not properly 
come within the province of this Association. With 
every deference, 1 beg to differ from his Lordship. The 
very basis upon which this institution has boon formed 
is, as expressed by the second rule, the promotion, by 
all legitimate means, of the interests and welfare of 
India generally. If the object and purpose, of the 
Association is'simply to supply information, 1 do not 
see that the Association can do any very great good ; 
but if tho Association takes up one subject after another, 
considerately and carefully, as our noble President 
suggests, aud does actual practical good to the various 
interests of India, the Association then will have fulfilled 
its mission of bringing India and England tCgether, 
doing justice to India, informing the people of this 
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“country of all that is necessary to be known by them 
in relation to Indian matters, and suggesting to them 
what they, in the situation in which Providence has 
placed them, as rulers of India, ought to do towards 
rndia. If the Association has not been formed to attain 
those objects, I do not see what good it can do. We 
may read papers here and havo a pleasant discussion on 
■them, and go away with the feeling that wo have had 
a very successful meeting ; but if we aro to end there, 
what good shall wo have done? What is the object of 
all our discussion ? It is to take such practical steps 
as may influence the people of this country, and as may 
influence the Government to rectify existing evils, the 
rectifying of which would have the effect of consolidating 
the British Rule in India, to the great benefit of both 
England and India. 
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Gentlemen, —Since our deputation waited on the 
Secretary of State for India with the Memorial f re¬ 
lative to the Indian Civil Service, I find several objec¬ 
tions urged from different quarters; and, as I see that 
Mr. Fawcett is going to move a Resolution, I beg to sub¬ 
mit for your consideration my views on those objections. 
They are, as far as I have met with, principally these :_ 

1. That the natives are not fit, on account of their 
deficient ability, integrity, and physical powor and energy. 

2. That Europeans would not like to serve under 
natives. 

3. That native officials are not much respected by 
the natives, and that when a native is placed in any 
position of eminence, his fellow-countrymen all around 
him are ready to backbite and slander him. 

4. That natives look too much to Government em¬ 
ployment, and do not show sufficient independence of 
character to strike out for themselves other paths of life 

0. That though natives may prove good subordi¬ 
nates, they are not fit to be placed at the head of any 
department. 

6. That natives who seek for admission into the 
Civil Sorvico should bo Anglicised. 

7. That natives ought" not to be put in positions of 
powor. 


8. That the places obtained by the natives will ho 
so many lost to the English pooplo. 

* Paper read before a meeting of the (vast India \ ;r t j. 
won, London, Friday, April 17th, 1868. E. B. Eistwi T iv ,* 
e.B., J .R.s., in the Chair. ’ T 
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That natives are already largely employed. 

To avoid confusion, 1 give hereafter the replies to 
these objections separately, but it is necdfesary to guard 
against being drawn into a discussion of these objections, 
and thereby missing the real point at issue. Whatever 
may he the weight or value of these objections, they are 
now altogether beside the question. The real position 
of the question at present is simply this: That, notwith¬ 
standing all these and other such objections, after a 
searching inquiry, and after taking them all into very 
careful consideration,'Parliament has decided and pub¬ 
licly enacted “ That no native’ of the said territories 
(India), nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty resi¬ 
dent therein, shall by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour or any of them, bo disabled 
irom holding any place, office, or employment under the 
•;ud Company.” This enactment by Parliament in the 


\ear ISdl was again confirmed in distinct, honest and 
emphatic terms by our gracious Sovereign in the year 
IS. >8 : We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligation of duty which 
hind us to all our other subjects, and those obligations, 
by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 

conscientiously fulfil.It is our further will that, 

so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
1)0 freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, 
the duties of which they may be qualifiod by their educa¬ 
tion, ability and integrity duly to discharge.” The test of 
qualifications, character and health are laid down, Now, 
the question simply is, whether these solemn Royal de¬ 
clarations, and enactments of Parliament are to he fairly 
and honc liy carried out, or whether they are only to be a 
mockery aud a delusion as far as the British subjects in 
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India arc concerned. This is the whole question. I have 
not the least doubt that the intentions of our Sovereign 
and Parliament are honest, and the only course open is, 
not to subject any one class of British subjects to great¬ 
er difficulties and sacrifices than another. Every ob¬ 
stacle left or thrown in the way of the natives of India 
is equivalent to making the Royal word and Parliamen¬ 
tary enactment, as far as they are concerned, a dead 
letter and a mockery. The only way in which natives 
of India can bo put on an honestly equal footing with 
Englishmen is by holding examinations in India also. J 
trust that in the debate in Parliament this real point at 
issue will not be lost sight of, and will be distinctly 
pronounced upon. 

The questions which will have to be necessarily 
discussed in connection with this point are—first. 
Whether it is practicable to 1 1 old examinations in India. 
It is evident that there can be no insurmountable diffi¬ 
culty. I need hardly take up your time on this point, 
as you are all well aware that there are competent 
staffs of examiners in India. I would only throw out 
one or two suggestions. If it bo considered necessary 
that all the candidates both of this country and of 
India should ho subjected to the sainr, examination, 
papers for both written and rtvd race Examinations can 
bo sent from bore, to be opened in India in the exami¬ 
nation rooms on the same day a - they are opened here ; 
and in the caso of the viva voce examinations (whether 
papers are sent or not, or questions additional ; o 
those given in the papers are put by the examiner 
for obtaining fully the object of the vuni vocc exami¬ 
nations), if the examiners are required to write 
•down all the questions put and answers given, with 
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such remarks as may occur to them as to the manner of 
the replies of each candidate, the Commissioners here 
will be well able to control the whole examination, and 
bring it to a common standard. If, on the other hand* 
the Government of India be loft to carry out the exam¬ 
ination in India, there will be no difficulty whatever 
in finding a competent staff of examiners. It is neithor 
desirable, nor should it bo expected by the natives, that 
the English portion of the service should not be larger 
than the native; and a small portion of the annual 
appointments loft to be competed for in India, is all, I 
think, that they can at present fairly ask. In that case 
the latter plan of leaving to the Government of India 
to conduct the examinations would be preferable. The 
chief objection to this latter plan is that by a separate 
examination a native may come in who may be inferior 
Li> the English candidates rejected here. To avoid this 
difficulty, either the first plan of “ same papers ” must 
be adopted ; or, if the Government of India adopt a 
sufficiently high standard of examinations and a high 
minimum, considering that the number of appointments 
will be very small indeed compared with the number of 
candidates who are likely to compete in such a large 
population, the successful candidates will nob only be 
comparatively, but absolutely, good and superior men. 
Again, on the other band, the cdiief objection to the 
samo examination for all ” is that as the number of 


candidates will be iu the course of time much larger in 
iudio than here, on account of the immensely larger 
population from which they will come, there is some 
chance that the Commissioners may find a much large, 
number of natives coming high than the Secretary of 
^tato may think rl 031 rable to give appointments to, If 
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therefore, any natives are then rejected and tlieir English 
inferiors are selected, the cry of injustice will naturally 
arise, which contingency ought, I think, to be avoided. 
Upon the whole, therefore, I think leaving the examina¬ 
tion to the Government of India, with a sufficiently high 
standard, will be the most practicable plan, as the chance 
is very slight of inferior men passing in a very large com¬ 
petition. Again, whether the examinations should be held 
in some one place only, or at all the Presidency towns,, 
is another question. This can be well left to the \ iceroy. 
Each Presidency is so largo a country by itself that, if a 
distribution of the appointments were made among them, 
the work of the examiners will be ample, and the civil 
servants being thus drawn from the different localities 
of India, a larger and moro varied experience will be 
introduced into tho service than if they were all or most 
of them drawn from one province only, which I think 
will be an advantage. These details, however, had 
hotter bo left to tho judgment of the Secretary of State. 

As to the general character of the candidates, tho 


certificates will he mostly from tho English heads of 
their colleges, about whom certainly nobody can object 
that they would not be as conscientious.and honest as 
tho heads of the colleges here. The weight ot any other 
certificates that may bo produced by the candidates can 
easily ho judged of by the examining authorities. In 
short, Government may adopt such rules as they may 
doom noceysa. y to get tho Indian candidate of the same 
level with tho English, whethor in acquirements, h > . t - 
tor , physical energy, or in any other particular If tho 
natives fail in coming up bo a fair standard, it would ho 
their own fault: they only ask a fair trial. Now 
suppose any inefficient person by some accident found 
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admission into the service (which is very unlikely in a 
lai 'S 0 competition for a very few places), or suppose that 
after admission the integrity of any was not found 
satisfactory; there is no difficulty for Government in 
discharging such a person. By his appointment once 
He does not become a permanent fixture. Nor is it 
incumbent upon Government to promote any servant 
who does not prove his fitness for promotion. So there 
is no reason whatever why the enactment of Parliament 
or the proclamation of our Sovereign should not be fairly 
carried out, and the mere bugbear of the fear that some 
native employe may misbehave himself be allowed to 
interfere with a uecossary act of justice and policy. 

As to the locality for the examinations, Clause 
XXXII of the Act of 18o8 doesnot fix any. The Secre¬ 
tary of State for India is not prevented from holding 
examinations where he may think necessary. 

Iho second question will be the necessary expendi¬ 
ture, but it is only natural and quite evident that the 
natives would only be too glad to have any necessary 
portion of the revenuo devoted to such purposes. 

1 need not hore do more than simply state that tho 
two requests made in our memorial have been by some 
confounded with each other as alternatives, but you are 
aware they are not so. The very wording of the second 
request and the speech of Sir II. Edwardes shows that 
tho two requosts have two different objects, the first to 
:;ivo ;l fair, free, and impartial chance to the natives to 
enter the Indian Civil Service on the same footing as 
•r.K lslunen, and the second to send out natives in 
,' U0U8 ln dopondent professions to India, “where by 
' ^roe* they would form an enlightonod and unpreju- 
clnss * oxoroising a great and benefiofal influence on 
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native society, and constituting a link between 
masses of the people and their English rulers.” 

When I moved the memorial, I did not go further 
into this matter than pointing out that our Sovereign 


and the Parliament, and the press as representing the 
people of this country, and the present Government were 
of the one opinion which is expressed in the words I have 
quoted before from an Act of Parliament and from the 
proclamation of our Sovereign. Even now the press of 
this country, while commenting on the Blue Book of the 
comparison of the British and Native Pule, have almost 
unanimously declared that a fair field for the aspiration 
of natives of ability and character is one of the most 
important was of the British Buie, both to make it lie- 
loved as well as efficient. I also then urged that the Lest 
interest of the service required that the first competition 
for selection should take place in India, in order that 
selection of qualified natives may noD he made from a 
small body only, hut to select the best talent and charac¬ 
ter from the whole talent and character of the country. 

With such a clear case of law, justico, and necessity, 
we may think, and properly too, that I should have 
nothing more to say, and that my paper should end 
here. So I had thought on the occasion of proposing 
the memorial, hut as some objections have been since 
started from quarters, no matter of whatever character, 
and as it is likely that some members of Parliament 
may dosiro to know the valuo of those objections, though, 
as I have explained before they are all now quite irrele¬ 
vant, I discuss them one by one** 

i. “ That the natives are not fit, on account of their 
deficient ability, integrity, and physical power and 
on orgy. 

24—32 
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The reports of the education department of India 
and of the administrative departments show what the 
abilities and acquirements of the natives are, and how 
offices of trust and responsibility hitherto entrusted to 
educated Indians have been discharged by them. 

The testimony as to the ability and intelligence of 
the natives is now complete, that the intellect of the 
natives of India is equal to that o' any other people. 
Its ancient literature speaks for itself, and the result of 
modern education is that its universities declare, year 
after year, that their work is successful, and that gradu¬ 
ates begin to number by hundreds, and undergraduates 
by thousands. I shall revert to this point again shortly, 
in connection with the question of integrity. 

With regard to the general integrity and character 
of the whole nation, it would be too long to go over the 
ground 1 have once treated in my paper on the Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic races. Nor is it at present necessary 
for me to do so, as the question now before us is not 
the indiscriminate employment of natives generally in 
high offices of trust and responsibility, but only of that 
class which proves itself qualified by its high education, 
ability, and character. Now, it would be a strange 
commentary on the educational results of the English 
colleges in India (which are very justly regarded, both 


by the English nation and the natives, as one of the 
greatest boons and blessings conferred by England upon 
India), and on the character of all English intellectual, 
moral, and scientific literature, if the highly educated 
youths of these colleges did not also attain to high 
moral character. But as in the immutable order of 


nature good seed can never produce bad fruit, especially 
m a soil that has once proved itself fertile, it is not the 
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fact that the education of these colleges does not raise 
the sense of moral duty of the students. I might here 
reason out a long argument to show why the natives 
ought to be and are as good as any other people under 
similar circumstances ; but, as any length of argument or 
number of assertions will not carry conviction home 
to those who have now to pronounce on this point 
so completely as a few actual facts, I applied my 
self to this task. Before I give you the result, I 
have to make one observation. I do not do this in 
any spirit of recrimination, or ill-feeling, not do I wish 
to urge the delinquencies of any one class as any justifi¬ 
cation for those of another ; hut it is only in simple fair¬ 
ness and justice that I ask English gentlemen to make 
proper allowances, o Those gentlemen who so often cast 
stones at the want of integrity and the corruption of the 
natives should not forgot how some Englishmen in India, 
in former days, were suddenly transformed into rich 
Nawabs; how Mr. Drake got his Rs. 2,80,000, or 
how a number of others got their lakhs to side with 
one or other of the contending native princes, to the 
tune of some millions sterling within nine years, from 
1757 to 1766, and how, after selling their power and 
influence in India in the above manner, the Company 
bought their power in the English legislature,by bribing in 
the legislature to something like £90,000 iu the year 1693;t 
how the Company’s servants cheated their own masters : 
how, in Mr. Mills’ words, in one matter, “ the conduct 
of the Company’s servants upon this occasion furnishes 
one of the most remarkable instances upon record of the 


• Mills’ * British India,’ vol. iii., ed. 182B, p .‘*‘26. 
i Ibid, vol. h* ed. 1826, p. H5. 
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power of interest to extinguish all sense of justice, and 
e\on of shame. It is natural for gentlemen who have 
received a high education, and who begin their Indian 
service or life with high pay or profits, and high prospects, 
to feel indignant at the bribery and curruption of the 


poor people with low education, low pay or profits, and 
low prospects, and exclaim how can such things be. 
But if those gentlemen would only observe a little more 
around themselves, observe the amount of fraud and 
‘ doing ” in this metropolis, if they would only remember 
the cry very recently raised against butchers and grocers, 
and discounts for servants, the convictions for false 
weights, the puffs of advertisements, the corruption 
among the “ independent and intelligent electors ” and 
their respectablo corruptors, that, as said above, English 
gentlemen bought and sold power, and that several 
Englishmen from the lower classes are not behaving 
quite creditably in India now, etc., they will then see 
that such things not only can be, but are to bo found 
even in this country under similar circumstances, learn 
to make allowances for similar phenomena araoug other 
people, and agree in the “ decided conviction ” expressed 
by the Court of Directors,! that “ we have no right to 
calculate on thorn (tho native ,) resisting temptations to 
which the generality of mankind in tho same circum¬ 


stances would yield.” 


Iho real question now, gentlemen, is whether, when 
» live ; are as highly educated as Englishmen, they attain 
to the same character for integrity or not, whatever may 
ne the difference of opinion about tho character of tho 
whole nation, or native agency generally. 

Ibid, vol. iii,, ed. I82d, p. 

■ hotter to Baugal Government, datod 23rd July, 1*21 
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I have collected a large amount of testimony with 
regard to native agency. Here I have in nay hand a 
pamphlet of ninety-live pages, entitled ‘Evidences relating 
to the Efficiency of Native Agency in India, published 
under the superintendence of the British India Society, 
reprinted with a supplement by the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta, 1853/ This pamphlet contains a collec¬ 
tion of the testimony of Indian officials up to 1853. 
We have further in the Parliamentary reports of the 
same year a large amount of evidence on the same 
subject, and also a good deal scattered over in different 
works, or in periodical literature. But for our present 
purpose nearly the whole of this mass of evidence is in¬ 
applicable ; and therefore useless to lay before you. All 
this evidence has been chiefly upon the question of native 
agency generally , but the present question is not the- 


efficiency and integrity of the natives generally, but of 


the particular body who can pass the ordeal of a high 
examination and produce satisfactory testimony of charac¬ 
ter. I therefore thought proper to request several Indian 
officials now resident in this country to give me their 
opinion. I addressed the following letter 

I shall be exceedingly obliged if you would kindly 
give me your opinion as to the efficiency and integrity of 
the educated natives employed in the various depart¬ 
ments of the Indian service in oflices of trust and 
responsibility/' 


To this inquiry several gentlemen have kindly 
replied. I give you all these replies in Appendix A. and 
leave you to judge for yourselves. Out of the testimony 
already published I give you a few extracts only in the 
same appendix, which directly bear upon the present 
question. It will be observed that the appended testimony 
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represents all parts of India. Sir W Denison’s opinion 
appears unfavourable. He admits that there are , even 
though as exceptions, some natives who are serving the 
state with efficiency. Now, it is only for men like these, 
and who can also prove their character, no matter whet¬ 
her they are few or many, that our memorial asks for 
free admission. It is only those natives who can prove 
their ability by passing through a severe ordeal, and who 
can also prove their character by satisfactory testimony 
(and not natives indiscriminately), that wo ask admission 
for. And even after such natives are admitted, if any is 
found wanting, either in efficiency or integrity, there is 
nothing to prevent Government from dismissing him. 
Nor is Government bound to promote, unless satisfied 
with the merits of any servant. Against Sir W. Denison’s 
opinion representing.Madras, we have, on the other hand, 
a different opinion from Lord Harris. Sir C. Trevelyan, 
General Briggs, and Mr. Edward Maltby. On a fair es¬ 
timate of the whole evidence, I venture to conclude that 



the educated natives of India, when employed in the 
public service, hare proved their efficiency and integrity. 
My humble testimony may be worthless, especially in a 
matter in which 1 am one of the petitioners ; but I think 


I may at least say what I conscientiously believe, that 
m a native, and therefore having good opportunity of 
knowing the private character of the educated natives of 
the Bombay Presidency, many of whom were my students, 
fellow-students, friends, acquaintances, or fellow-labour¬ 
ers in public movements (without undertaking to give an 
opinion as to thoir efficiency, though 1 know well their 

ability), I conscientiously believe that their integrity is 
undoubted, and that they are actuated by a true and 
genuine sense of moral duty in their good conduct and 
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public spirit. Among them a spirit of condemning any 
lapse of duty, bo the want of which, among natives 
generally, Sir K. Wallace alludes, is getting very strong, 
aud the severest reproach that any one administers to 
another is to tell him that ho did nob behave in a way 
worthy of his education. The feeling among them 
is very strong, that their high education demands 
from them a high moral character, and a performance of 
their duties. I can give extracts of open censure from the 
native press- Our present rulers may well he proud of 
such result of their educational establishments, and point 
to it as one of their strongest claims upon our loyalty and 
gratitude. It only now remains for our rulers to let such 
results bear good fruit, instead of running into discontent 
and mischief, by giving a fair and reasonable scope for 
the talent evolved. The question is simple : either the 
uatives must be allowed to have a fair share in the ad¬ 
ministration of the country, or the nation must be kept 
ignorant, and the rulers take' the chances of the results of 
such ignorance and hatred for foreign rule combined 
therewith. 


I am glad to say that as far as I am aware of the 
views of some ol the English principals and professors 
of the colleges in the Bombay Presidency, they are the 
same with mine, and it is with much pleasure 1 find that 
Sir A. Grant, the present Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, has distincl} recorded his opinion as follows. In 
his report as Principal of Biphinstone College. for 
1862 63, he says, As far as my experience goes, nothing 
can be more untrue thau the common notion that English 
education is injurious to the moral principle of natives. 


• Bombay Education Report, 1862.63, p. 94 
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In fcbo College, I have invariably found that students 
improve in trustworthiness and respectability in direct 
ratio to their improvements as scholars. ” Any doubts 
about the physical energy or pluck of the candidates can 
easily bo removed by requiring any test for the purpose. 
Certainly, the people with whose assistance, as the native 
army, the British Indian Empire has been mostly built 
U P» cannot be pronounced as wanting in physical power 
and energy. They ought to have a fair trial. From the 
political cause of long subjection to foreign rules, and 
several religious and social causes, it cannot be denied 
tihat the people of several portions of India are enervated, 
—those of Lower Bengal I am told especially ; and some 
Englishmen, observing the effeminacy of these people 
have drawn the general conclusion with regard to all 
India. But about this very people Mr. Anstey told us 
the other day* : “ Who were the Sikhs when their 

prophet first found them out ? Poor miserable starving 
fugitives from Bengal, of whom their great founder, 
knowing well the stuff from which Asiatics were made, 
looking with a prophetic eye into the future, said, ‘ I will 
teach the sparrow to strike the eagle. ’ In comparison 
with the great dignity of Aurungzebe, it was the sparrow 
as compared to the eagle, and in less than a century the 
sparrow did strike the eagle. 

Let, therefore, the natives once feel that it is time 
for them to shake off' this effeminacy, and that, under 
tbe blessing and tegn of the British Rule, there is full 
scope for the head, heart and hand, and I have no doubt 
, , y . v ' lH P r °ve themselves worthy of the power and 
civilization they once possessed, and of the blessing of tlio 
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now regeneration now bestowed upon them by the light 
of the higher enlightenment and civilization of the West 
by their British rulers. - 

In short, whatever may be the value of the objection 
as to the efficiency, integrity, and energy of the natives, 
the very fact that none can'find admission into the ser¬ 
vice who are not qualified as required, removes the 
objection altogether. I once more wish to impress that 
it is not only the willingness of a native to be examined 
chat will find him admission into the examination-room* 
but he will have to prove to the satisfaction of Govern¬ 
ment that he is a person of character, in the same way 
as the candidate is required to do here; that his futher 
promotion will be ontirely in the hands of Government, 
and his failure will bring dismissal. 

2. " That Europeans would not like to serve under 
natives. " 

This I cannot help considering as a libel on the 
English character. I have a much higher opinion of it 
than to believe that Englishmen are not capable of 
appreciating and respecting true morit. Moreover facts 
disprove this objection. The native judges of the' high 
as well as the subordinate courts, and natives in any 
other position of eminence, are respected by English 
subordinates Englishmen serve both here and in India 
native masters with every respect. In the Bombay 
dockyard, Englishmen served under native superiors. 

In short, it would be strange if it were otherwise, for 
Englishmen are especially alive to merit. Why, if 
there he any Englishmen in the service, who should bo 
so lost to their sense 0 f duty and appreciation of 
me >notit as t° bo reluctant to serve under natives 
of merit, they do not deserve to be in the service at all. 
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3. ‘ That native officials are not much respected 
hy the natives, and are envied and slandered. ” 

This objection can only be tho result of the 
ignorance of the feelings of the natives towards officials 
of real merit, he they Englishmen or natives. The 
gratification of seeing their own countrymen rise in 
dignity and honour is naturally as great among the 
natives as among any other people. That narrow minded 
or interested people will envy others is a trait which 
can be met with as much among any other people 
as among the natives of India. Only some weeks ago 1 
read in the Binda Reformer of Bombay, of 15th January 
last, “ We hail with excessive joy the selection of 
Mr. Mhadeo Govind Eanade, M.A., LL.B., Niayadhish 
of Kolaporo, to fill the chair of English Literature 

and History in the Elphinstone College.The 

honour which is thus conferred on Mr. Eanade is as 
much deserved by him as it is suggestive of his superior 
accomplishments as a scholar, and we have not the 
slightest doubt that it will cause much satisfaction to all 
who take an interest in the cause of tho education of the 
youth of this Presidency. ” This is a fair specimen of 
the feelings of the natives towards their countrymen of 
merit. I can give more extracts if necessary. When 1 
was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the same 
Collogo, 1 can candidly say that I think I was looked upon 
with very kindly feelings by my countrymen around me 
generally, as well as by the students of the College and 
the masters of the school departments. The feelings of 
my European colleagues were so kind towards mo that I 
■shall always remember them with pleasure and gratitude. 

I ui niug to official testimony, I think nono can be 
moro satisfactory and complete than the following :— 
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In one of the Government Gazettes of Calcutta, of 
last year, the following paragraph appeared : “ The 
Governor-General in Council has received, with sincere 
regret, official intimation of the death of the Hon’ble 
Shamboonath Pundit, one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s 
High Court at Fort William. The Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice in communicating this intelligence to the 
Governor-General has said : ‘ So far as Mr. Justice 
Shamboonath Pundit was concerned, the experiment 
of appointing a native gentleman to a seat in the 
High Court has succeeded. Ho had a considerable 
knowledge of his profession, and a thorough acquaintance 
with the natives. I have always found him upright, 
honourable, and independent, and T believe that he 
was looked up to by his countrymen with respect and 
confidence.’ The interest which both in India and 
England attaches to the experiment of placing a native 
gentleman in the highest judicial situation in the country 
has induced the Governor-General in Council to make 
public the opinion of the Honourable the Chief Justice, 
iu which His Excellency entirely agrees.” 

Certainly, the above extracts prove anything but 
envy. They also disprove the first objection as to the 
ability and character of the natives. Sir A. Grant is no 
ordinary judge of scholarship, and that he should appoint 
a native as Professor of English Literature and History 
speaks volumes. The testimony of the Governo l -General 
and the Chief Justice about Pundit Shamboonath speaks 
for itself. ' > 

The Court of Directors say, “ The ability and 
integrity of a i trge and increasing number of the 
native judges to whom the greater part of the civil 
jurisdiction in India is now committed, and the high 
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estimation in which many among them are held by 
their fellow countrymen,” etc.* . 

The North-West Provinces report that the Courts of 
Honorary Magistrates appear to possess the confidence of 
the people.! - 

H That natives look too much to Government 
employment, and do not shew sufficient independence of 
character to strike out for themselves other paths of life" 

This is also contrary to facts, and has its origin in 
superficial observation, or in the knowledge of particular 
localities. That they should look to Government appoint¬ 
ments, and wish to aspire to a share in the administra¬ 
tion of their own country, is only as natural with them as 
with Englishmen hero. Until lately there were very few 
openings for educated men. The legal profession being 
uow open to them, many are going to it. The medical 
profession is availed of as far as it can be, in spite of the 
prejudices against dissection. But excopt at the Presi¬ 
dency and some other large towns, an educated doctor 
can hardly get practice suited to his position ; the num¬ 
ber, therefore, of well-educated practitioners who can afc 
present pursue this profession with profit is limited. 
The fact that European doctors chiolly confine themselves 
to the Presidency and some few other towns, shows that 
ti e field for educated medical men is not yet very large. 
The educated theological profession has yet to be created, 
except among native Christians. The Gujurati Hindus 
0f lndia have ^on merchants from time immemorial, 
and they are still as enterprising as ever. There is a 
arge mternal commerce carried on by the natives. 
lany among educated natives would gladly become 

Educational Despatch of 1854 ', p. 77 . 

I ‘ Return, Moral, etc., Progress, *S67\ p. 88. 
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merchants, or follow other professions, if they had the 
requisite capital or means. During the years 1862-64, 
when there was such a rush for trade and speculation, 
many natives left Government service. Tho manu¬ 
facturers of England, especially textile, have broken 
down very much the corresponding industries of India ; 
and now, as the establishment of manufactories is a ques¬ 
tion of large capital, it is naturally shut to those who do 
not possess it. Still, several natives get employment in 
such as are established. In railways and other works 
they are ready to be employed. Besides, civil and marine 
engineering is adopted by several. 

In short, this objection may be answered briefly in 
this way—that there are only about 400 natives in Gov¬ 
ernment service at a salary above £300 per annum and 

upwards (see Roturn 201-206, 1858, 223 ; sec. ii, 1859). 
What do all those other thousands of natives do who are 
also earning as much ? So far as tho native finds an inde¬ 
pendent opening, he does not fail to take advantage of 
it. I know from my experience of the educated natives 
of the Bombay Presidency, that they are very glad to 
have independent careers. 


So far»was 1 convinced of this and of tho necessity 
of affording facilities for new careers, that I made an 
attempt in 1864 to adopt some means to enable highly 
talented natives to continue their studios for profession¬ 
al careers after completing their college education. One 
of the natives of Bombay offered a lakh, and some others 
Rs. 1,75,000 for two fellowships of Rs. 200 and Bs. 300 
per month respectively, and asked Government to con¬ 
tribute as much : but unfortunately the offer was not 
accepted by Government. 

In addition to these fellowships, which were intend- 
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careers, there was also started for the less educated, and 
the enterprising spirits generally, a “ Students’ Loan 
Company,” to lend money at moderate interest to per¬ 
sons wishing to visit England and other places, to 
complete their education or to learn any trade, art, or 
profession. The Rs. 300 fellowship and the Students* 
Loan Company were intended for the benefit of all 
India. The commercial crash broke down all these 
proposals. I don’t think that there can be any question 
that the natives do not look to Government employ¬ 
ments any more than the people of any other country 
in similar circumstances. Supposing, however, for argu¬ 
ment’s sake, that there was among the natives some 
tendency to look a little too much to Government em¬ 
ployments, that certainly can be no good reason that 
they should therefore bo debarred from aspiring to a 
reasonable extent to a share in the service of their own 
country when qualified by their ability and character. It 
is said that this tendency was observed in Lower 
Bengal, but, even in that part of India, the tendency, if 
it ever existed to any unreasonable extent, is now chang¬ 
ing. The body of independent barristers, solicitors, and 
vakils, doctors, and merchants shows that even the 
Bengalees are not blind to the advantages of independ¬ 
ent careers as they become open to them. 

5. That, though natives may prove good subor¬ 
dinates, they are not fitted to be placed at the head of 
any department.” 

Without giving a fair trial, such an objection is, to 
say the least, very unreasonable. Besides, the objection 
is not borne out by facts. In many instances in which 
natives have been put in positions of trust and responsi- 
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3 shown themselves equal to their duties, 
as you must have seen from the evidence 1 have read to 
you. If, in any case, Government found inefficiency, 
there could be no . difficulty in removing it, just as it 
does with English servants. Moreover, after getting 
admission into the service, the natives would not be put 
at the head all at once. They will have to show their 
efficiency, and to work their way up; and Government 
will have every opportunity of testing whom they can 
trust and whom not with higher positions. 

6. “ That natives who seek for admission into the 
Civil Service should be first Anglicised.’ 

The education that natives receive in India is in 
itself a process of Anglicising them, with this advantage, 
that they retain the sympathy and knowledge of their 
own country ; and if a native is required to visit this 
country after his selection by the first competition, the 
object of the visit to this country will be realized. If 
it be thought that two years’ visit to this country is not 
enough, there can be no difficulty in arranging and requir¬ 
ing the native successful candidates to spend a little longer 
time hero ; because the reasons why English candidates 
are required to go to India at an early age do not apply to 
the native^, as the natives do not require to be acclima¬ 
tized, nor do they require the same time to learn the 
character, thoughts and habits of the people that for¬ 
eigners do. 

I do not mean to say that young boys should not 
also l)e brought here for education. But there are 
many difficulties and troubles for taking earn of them. 
Unless good care is taken to keep them within the 
charm of the circle of good society, there is some danger 
of evil instead of good resulting. When those educated 
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frnnclia come here at a mature age, everything they seo 
is novel to them, every moment of their sojourn here is 
valuable, and spent in comparisons; they return to 
India enthusiastic , and do much good. Wo know what 
3 ood a Karsandas Moolji or a Dosabhoy Framjee has 
done to their country by their visits here. Now, it is 
not to be understood that the objections given above to 
very young boys coming here, or what I have said in 
favour of visits at a greater age, apply generally. There 
are some youths under my care for several years, who, 
I am sure, will do credit to themselves and benefit to 
their country. I give the above pros and cons not as a 
speculation, hut the actual result of my experience 
during the past twelve years, during which time a good 
many youths have been under my care, coming hero at 
different age3, from about ten to twenty-one. Upon 
the whole, I think that the necessity of coming here at 
an early age cannot be reasonably urged against holding 
examinations in India. There is much to be said in 
favour of both early and late visits to this country, and 
the best course will be to have a proper proportion of 
both. As I shall point out hereafter, there are strong 
objections urged to making compulsory any visit at all 
to this country, either before or afte. selection, on 
account of the caste difficulty for tho Hindus, who form 
the majority of the native population. 

. *7. That natives ought not to be put in positions 

of power.” 


I f the British Rule is to be based on willing consent 
and sincere loyalty, it is necessary that moans bo adopt¬ 
ed to give the natives an interest in and a gratitude 
fu* the British Rule, by giving them a reasonable share 
and voice in the administration of the country. If 
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India is a trusts for the good of India, that trust ought 
to be faithfully discharged, lb is rather strange that 
there should ever have been at this day a necessity to 
ask whether the British or Native Rulo was more liked 
hy the natives. The question should have been by this 
time put beyond all doubt. There is no comparison 
between law above sovereign and sovereign above law. 
I must wait for another opportunity to give my views 
fully on this subject. If, instead of fearing to give a 
reasonable share of power to the natives, our rulers 
would do what remains to be done, they may well 
challenge the whole world to say whether they have not 
acted nobly. Unless the people are taught what British 
Rule and machinery of administration are, and are 
brought up with the idea that the British Rule is a 
blessing to them, it is simply unreasonable to hope 
that they could appreciate what they do not understand. 
We may as well expect the blind to appreciate a paint¬ 
ing. If with this knowledge, by national education, is 
associated a gratification of the high aspirations and 
patriotic feelings of the educated native for a voice and 
share in the government of his country, and if the 
material prosperity of the mass is promoted by a bold 
policy for public works to develop the resources of the 
country, and if the princes and the aristocracy be sure of 
good faith with them, and receive the benefit of good 
advice,, Britian may well point to its handiwork with 
pride, and India may for ever remember with gratitude 
the hand that raised it. If, in consideration of the 
interest which England has to retain her power in India, 
it gave India the benefit of all her influence and credit, 
by guaranteeing the Indian debt, the relief to India of 
some two millions a year will go for to the attainment of 

24—33 
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tHe other objects. Great indeed would that statesman be, 
the benefactor of India, who would achieve this glorious 
work of regenerating a nation of 200 millions. If the 
British don’t prove better rulers, why should they be in 
India ? However, be the value of the above remarks 
v/hat it may, one thing is certain, that among the 
remedies pointed out, and those I think as necessary 
to make the British Eule popular and beloved, this one 
at least, of giving freely and impartially to the natives a 
share in the administration oE the country, is admitted 
on all hands by those who have given their opinions to 
the Viceroy, and their reviewers in the Press and 
1 'ai liament. I will just remark here that, in connection 
with the necessity of giving a voice in the application of 
the revenues, the very modest proposal made in a 
petition by the British Indian Association of Calcutta, 
reported in the Times of India Summary of 7th March 
last, will, I hope, have due consideration from the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. 

That thero is no danger in entrusting power to 
educated natives is proved by the well-known fact that 
they understand and appreciate most the benefits of 
English Eule, and, in the words of Sir B. Erero : “ And 
now, wherever I go, I find the best exponents of the 
policy of the English Government,'’and the most able 
coadjutors iu adjusting that policy to the peculiarities 
of the natives of India, among tho ranks of the educated 
natives,” etc., etc. I also showed this at some length in 
my P^por on “ England's Duties to India.” 

8 - " That the places obtained by the natives will 
ha so many loss to the English people.” 

Th f mei ' 0 statement of this objection is its own con¬ 
demnation as to its selfishness and want of a due sonee 
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of just-ice, statesmanship, and the high moral responsi¬ 
bilities of the British in India. It is the plain duty of 
Government to secure the most efficient service they can, 
•and for that purpose let the words proclaimed in the 
name of the Sovereign be honestly fulfilled, “ that as far 
as may be our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be 
freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
•education, ability, and integrity to discharge.” To 
compel the natives to come to England for competition 
for service in their own country is no more reasonable, 
free, are impartial, than it would be to compel English¬ 
men to go to India or Australia for admisson into the 
Civil Service in England. 

9. “ That natives are already largely employed.’ ’ 

The facts, however, are these. There are above 
1,700 Europeans in the covenanted services in India at 
a cost of above three millions' per annum, at a salary of 
from £210 to £25,000.‘per annum (Return 116 to 1860). 
There are 849 Europeans and Anglo-Indiana in the 
uncovenanted servico, at salaries of £300 and upwards ; 
while of natives there are only about 600 at a salary at 
and above £240 a year (Return 201—vi. 1858, 223, sec. 
ii., 1859), of whom about 350 are between £240 and £360 
per annum. This return will also show how very few 
—only about a dozen—natives there are at salaries at 
and above £840 a year. Since these returns there 
have been some few more high positions given to 
the natives, but I cannot say whether there is yet any 
or more than one or two above the salary of f2,000 per 
annum. 

In my remarks of course I don’t mean to say that 
ibere are uot and, would not hereafter be, found black 
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sheep among the educated natives as among any other 
people, but that in a fair trial the natives will come 
up to the average of ability and honesty of any other 
people.-. 

There is only one more point to which I wish to¬ 
il raw your attention. To the Hindu the caste question 
1:i ocially of great importance till the system is broken 
down. It may be said that a candidate for the Civil 
Service ought to show Chat lie has the moral courage to 
break through such trammels. This ho would do by 
his visit to this country after his selection, hut it is- 
certainly not reasonable to expect that any one should 
subject himself to great sacrifices both of money and 
social position on the risk of the uncertain result of his 
venture. If he succeeds in his competition in India, he 
acquires a certain position of respect, and he can then 
well undertake the journey to this country with the 
£100 for the first year, and £200 for the second year, 
which will be allowed to him by Government, with the 
double object of completing his qualifications and of 
giving a finish to his education, and of dealing with the 
trammels of caste with advantage. It is not proper to 
sneer at the cowardice of submitting to the caste system. 
The English even now havo thoir trammels in other 
shapes, as of fashions, society, etc., and had till very late- 
h their exclusive guilds. The English ought also not 
to forgot at what cost reformations have taken place 
in Europe, and what previous preparation of the revival 
of knowledge has been necessary, and has led to them 
Ike Hindu institution of caste has a growth of centuries 
anu over a people numbering above a hundred and fifty 
millions. It's so intimately mixed with some of the 
most important social relations of birth-, deaths, and. 
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jnsmages, that duo allowance ought; go bo made for the 
difficulties and sacrifices of overcoming its difficulties. 

Some English and native gentlemen, with much 
effect, urge that the Hindus should not bo subjected to 
this sacrifice at all, by being required to come to this 
country even after selection. When I consider the ad 7 
vantages of travelling in foreign countries, which is so 
much considered of for the youth of this country even, 
when I seo the necessity of the natives in high positions 
being able to deal with English officials on a footing of 
•equality in the kuowledge of the world, especially of the 
English world, I' cannot help still urging that the visit 
to this country after the selection should be insisted on: 
though I think the first Hindus coming here, even after 
the selection, will have to put up with much inconveni¬ 
ence and sacrifice, and be something of martyrs in a good 
cause. ^ 

I am also emboldened to adhere to this opinion 
by finding that some of the' native papers of Bombay, 
conducted by Hindus themselves, have also expressed 
their views that the visit to this country after selection 
is desirable. Moreover, in the petition from the Bom¬ 
bay Association, adopted at a largo and influential meet¬ 
ing at the house of its President, tho Hon’ble Mr. Mrn- 
guldass Nathoobhoy, and by his advice being extern 
sively signed by all classes of natives, it is also proposed, 
“ that if necessary they (tho selected candidates) may 
be required to proceed to England to receive a course of 
special training, prescribed by the existing regulations, 
for which thoro are greater facilities in Europo than in 
»ndia. " Besides, though there may lie some inconvenien¬ 
ces to the first native civilian-, the respectability of their 
position, and the certainty of the number of such officials 
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increasing every year, will give them in time sufficient- 
weapons to fight their battles against losing caste. Also,, 
il I ain not mistaken in my impression, I think the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance has already met the difficulty, or 
at least prepared the way for the visitors to this coun¬ 
try, after their selection, being able to deal w r ith some 
ease and power with the question of losing caste. I re¬ 
member, whether from reading or from conversation I 
cannot tell, that His Highness the Holkar intended to 
;=end some pundits to thib country. He called a meeting 
of the learned Brahmins, and asked their opinion. It 
Wvi: decided in that assembly, that persons going abroad 
for State purposes do not lose caste, because in the glory 
and height of Hindu power, ambassadors went to differ¬ 
ent courts for State purposes. If so, that will be just 
tho proper argument for selected candidates. After their 
selection, being servants of the State , and being required 
by their Sovereign to visit this country for qualifying, 
themselves for State purposes, they cannot lose caste, 
Tt is said by some that if Government grant the se¬ 
cond part of our memorial, by conferring scholarships 
upon youths after a certain competition, those youths* 
%.i!l be able to study for the service and compete hero; 
and the object of opening the service freoly and imparti¬ 
ally to the natives of India will be gained. Nothing can 
ho a greater mistake, I think. Now, it must be borne in 
frund that tho scholarships are intended to leave the 
scholars holding them free to pursue whatever profes¬ 
sional study they like, in order especially to create an in¬ 
dependent class of educated native gentlemen. If the 
stipend of these scholarships is sufficient to enable youths 
to come here, its natural effect will be that most of them 
will prefer other independent professions, as certain in. 
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their results, to studying for the Indian service with 
the risk of failure, and the want of opportunity to learn 
any profession afterwards. Then to the Hindu the fail¬ 
ure in the competition here will be the greatest injury 
possible ; for having first incurred the penalties of losing 
caste, and the displeasure of his friends, the mark of 
failure on his forehead, no matter whether deserved or 
not, would rendor him an object of ridicule among his 
countrymen. Such an amount of sacrifice it is utterly 
unreasonable and cruel to exact. But after he is select¬ 
ed in India, and is sure of his position, it is reasonable 
for important purposes that some sacrifice and inconveni¬ 
ence should be asked from him. There is another way 
in which mere dependence upon this scholarships will 
not secure the free admission of tho best talent of tho* 
country. We must remember that it is not the horse 
w ho makes the best start that always w f ins. So by this 
plan of scholarships, if even ail studied for the Indian 
service, contrary to tho real object, tho State will bo 
♦spending money upon good starters only, whether they 
may ultimately succeed or not. But by allowing the 
competition in India, the State without this expenditure 
gets tho actual winners of the race in a competition of 
a large number, who have proved their mental calibre 
as well as their character, by their stay through a trying 
college course and by fulfilling all the conditions of abil¬ 
ity and character for admission, and who at an advanced 
age can be left by their friends to act as they lifc Q i and 
are able to tako care of themselves. While the hoys arc: 
very young, many parents would he unwilling to allow 
their sons to go to a distant country out of them own 
care, and thus again the area of selection for the scholar¬ 
ships will be much limited, hut young men at tho age 
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quired for the competition are more free to aot and 
more able to take care of themselves. So that we then 
have a competition among all those who have proved 
talent and character. You will see, therefore, that 
though these scholarships may remove the obstacle of 
money, there are, in the case of the Hindus especially 
who, it must he borne in mind, form the principal 
population of India—other most serious obstacles, which 
can only he dealt with by transferring the examination 
lor a portion of* the selection to India. 


The Governor-General in Ms Besolution last year 
admits that he is fully alive to the urgent political 
necessity that the progress of education has created, for 
opening up to natives of ability and character a more 
important, dignified, and lucrative sphere of employ¬ 
ment in the administration of British India and as the 
remedy, His Excellency recognizes the eligibility of 
natives for only some higher grades in the non-regula- 
tioi: provinces. First of all tho natural effect of this will 
he that those serving and living in those provinces will 
very likely have in time the little benefit thus held out, 
while in tho regulation provinces—those in which edu¬ 
cation has advanced most—the natives of which have the 


greatest claim for a share in the administration as British 
-objects of long standing, should be required to incur all 
1 hc ^orifices and risks (which to tho Hindu are of no ordi- 
nar y order) involved in a visit to this country for several 
yen’ 1 -! ;xs youths. If the political necessity is so empha¬ 
tically admitted by tho Viceroy, I do Pot see how it is 
k 1 - jljfo to rest satisfied with offering a few situations in 
tbo non-regulation province-; Mark again, it is only to 
nj(iT1 ability and character. If so, how can anything 
>hoit of a free competition in India give a satisfactory 
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fulfilment to this political necessity and an honest per¬ 
formance of the promise of our gracious Sovereign ? 

Such honest and candid declarations of necessity 
3<nd justice, when followed by poor and inadequate ful¬ 
filment, naturally create dissatisfaction and irritation. 

It is said that high appointments in the uncover 
Ranted service may bo given to natives in the regulation 
provinces also; but if qualified natives are to be trusted 
with such high appointments in the uncovenanted service, 
in regulation or non-regulation provinces, why are they 
unfit to enter the covenanted service? Certainly, no one 
means to say that high uncovenanted appointments 
require less trustworthiness, responsibility, respect, or 
confidence than covenanted appointments. Has fcho 
word “ uncovenanted ” such a charm that it at once 
removes all those objections which are urged against the 
free and impartial admission of qualified natives into the 
covenanted service ? If .the declarations of Govern¬ 
ment are sincere, of which I have no doubt, then I see 
no escape for the honest fulfilment of the words of our 
Sovereign and Parliament from holding examinations in 
India, as proposed by us, so as to put all Her Majesty’ i 
ubjects on a fairly equal footing. 

Again, in the uncovenanted service also, the princi¬ 
ple of appointment or promotion should be fitness, no 
matter whether the right person be European or native* 
only that the principle should bo honestly adhered to. 

It is sometimes urged that natives do not learn for 
learning’s sake. It is strange anybody could be expect¬ 
ed to appreciate a thing before he kuows what it is. 
Educated natives fully appreciate learning. 

I hope, gentlemen, I have satisfied you that educated 
natives have already shown ability and character as 
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among any other people (and which is tacitly admitted by 
the Viceroy himself), and that the only honest way of 
fulfilling the promise of our Sovereign and Acts of Par¬ 
liament, of securing the best talent for the service, and 
of increasing the loyalty and gratitude of India, is by 
giving a free admission to such natives of ability and 
character by competition in India, 

You will have observed that I have not entorod into- 
any discussion of the great benefit to the administration 
and of the encouragement and inducement to high edu¬ 
cation, not only among the people generally, but among 
the higher and aristocratic classes, by the granting of our 
petition. The whole of India will by this concession bo 
quite electrified. But as on this point there is no doubt 
or question, it is unnecessary for me to take up your timo 
nor could I enter on' it fully in this paper. 

Now, gentlemen, I have said my say, and leave to 
you to say or act as you think proper. I conclude by 
moving the Resolution of which I have given notice :— 

5 That a letter be addressed to the Secretary of 
State for India, with a copy of this paper, to request him 
to take it fhto his consideration, and in reply to Mr. 
II. Fawcett’s motion, to accede to the memorial present¬ 
ed on 21st August last by a deputation from this 
Association. 
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The whole Indian problem in all its aspects, material, 
moral, industrial, educational, political, etc., will be 
solved only when means are adopted to check the 
annual disastrous drain of the produce of India and to 
bring it within reasonable and moderate limits. I have 
gone into the details of this subject in my papers on 

‘The Poverty of India,” and in the Correspondence 
with the Secretary of State for India on the “ Condition 
of India. ” I shall 'add here only, one more testimony 
of the highest financial authority, the late Einance 
Minister, Sir E. Baring, on the extreme poverty of 
India, and corroborating my calculation of the very low 
income of this country as compared with the worst 
European country—Turkey. Here is this emphatic 
testimony in addition to the I opinions given in my 
Poverty of India, Part L> especially of Lords 

Lawrence and Mayo, and of Mr. Grant Duff as Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, with regard to all India, at 
page 278. Sir E. Baring in his Budget speech of 18th 
March, 1882, says:— 

It has been calculated that the average income per 
head of population in India is not more than rupees 27 <i 
year , I and though I am not prepared to pledge myself to 

* Uevised Memorandum on the most important Reforms 
needed by India. (Submitted for the consideration of t!io last 
and preseno Viceroys, and some other hi <r h Officials in India 
in 1884.) 

f I make not more than rupees 20. I requested Sir E, 
Baring to give rue his calculations, either to correct mine Oy 
his, but I am sorry ho declined. However this difference ia a 
matter of not mm h consequence, os it makes but very little 
difference in proving the extreme'gprertij cf India. (The italics 
are mine.) 
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tJic absolute accuracy-of a calculation of.this sort, it is 
sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the tax- 
paying community is ere cedi ugly poor . To derive any 
very large increase of revenue from so poor a population 
as this is | obviously impossible, and if it were possible, 
would be unjustifiable. ” 

Again, in the discussion on the same Budget, he 
said, after repeating the above statement of rupees 27 
per head per annum :— 


“. . . But he thought it was quite sufficient to 
show the extreme poverty of the mass of the people. In 
England, the average income per head of population 


was £33 per head ; in .France, it was £23 ; in Turkey, 
which was the poorest country in Europe, it was £4 per 
head. He would ask lion curable members to think 
what rupees 27 per annum was to support a person, 
and then ho would ask whether a few annas was nothing 
to such poor people. ” 

This was stated in connection with salt duty, j It 
must be remembered that rupees 27 (or my rupees 20) 
is the average income, inoluding that of the richest, or 
nil various disproportionate distribution that takes placo 

among all grades of people, while the average of the 
lower classes only will be very poor indeed. 

The whole problem of India is in a nutshell. Merer 
can a foreign rule lie anything but a curse to any 
country, except so far as it approaches a native rule. 

Hoping that my papers will bo carefully studied, I 
confine mysolf hcroj to the remedy of the evil in its 
practical form. I may explain here that a part of the 
drain J complain of is not to bo laid directly at the door 
°f Government, It is in the hands of the natives to 
prevent it if they could and would. I mean the employ- 
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menfc of non-official professional agency, sucli as 
barristers, solicitors, engineers, doctors, etc. Though 
not directly , the English official agency indirectly 
compels natives to employ such European non-official 
agency. English officials -in power generally, and 
naturally, show more sympathy with and give greater 
encouragement to English professional men. The result 
is that the jjortion 0 f the drain caused by the non* 
official Europeans is as much, though indirectly jthe result- 
of Government or official action, as the other portion of 
the drain. The remedy, therefore, I am proposing, will 
influence the whole drain. 

This remedy is in the power of the English Parlia*- 
nient only. It is (though at first sight it is not so 
readily apparent) the transference of examinations to 
India for services in all the civil departments—civil, 
medical, engineering, forest, telegraph, or any other. 
Canada, Australia, or the Cape, are not compelled to go* 
to England for their services Over India alone does 
England impose its despotic will in this one respect 
This, in fact, is the one important act of the British 
nution, which is now un-English and unjust, and 
which roars and nullifies all the othor blossing«t(whioh 
are not fow) conferred by it upon India. Let England 
bo just to India and true to itself in this one respect, 
and honestly, according to the Queen’s proclamation, and 
declarations of British statesmen and Acts of Parliament, 
tefc the natives have free scope to serve in their own 
country, and every other measure for the purposes of 
good government and administration, or for improving 
the material and moral conditioxi of India, which at 
Present generally* fails or produces poor and doubtful, 
results, will be crowned with success. Every matter will 
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fall into, its natural groovo, and the effect on every 
thing will be marvellous./ Private efforts will receive 
natural and immense impetus for providing all higher 
education, leaving Government to devote itself, with 
far ampler means than at present, to primary edu¬ 
cation as in England, So will railways and all public 
works and all private enterprise receive a rapid and 
successful development. And, above all, will bo this 
most important result—that the growing ^prosperity of 
India will lead to a truly great and extensive trade 
between England and India , far outweighing the present 
benefit to England at the sacrifice of and misery to 
India. 


Of course, when examinations for all the higher 
services in alt the civil departments are transferred to 
Tndia, the ruling and controlling offices should bo mainly 
voserved for Englishmen, such as the Viceroy, the 
Governors and their Councillors, the .Chief Secretaries, 

and Board of Revenue (if such boards be of any use) 
and chief heads of departments. Admission of any 
natives to any such appointments should bo entirely in 
thf3 gift of the Government, as a special reward for some 
high and exceptional services and deed of loyalty. In 
the military department, the English should have the 
chief share, leaving some fair scope for the warlike 
races, to draw and attach them to the side of the British 
Rule. It will never do to repress all military ambition 
altogether. This will be a great mistake. 

d he subject of the confidence which our British 
n tiers ought to show towards their subjects, and thereby 
beget and acquire the sincere confidence of the subjects 
in response, both by trusting them with reasonable 
military /position, and by allowing and encouraging 
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volunteering, under some well-considered principles and 
rules, is too important and extensive to be adequately 


treated in a short space. I can only say that it 
deserves our rulers’ serious consideration. The open 
"want of confidence by the British rulers is a weakness 
to them, and cannot but in time lead to evil. 


If the examinations, as a first step, are not altogether 
transferred to India, simultaneous examinations at least 
ought to be hold in India for all the services. This 
great reform and justice to India is absolutely necessary. 
This alone will be a fair fulfilment of the promises of 
the Act of 1833, of the gracious proclamation of 1858, 
und of the various declarations made from time to time 
by English statesmen and Governments. At least, for 
simultaneous examinations in India and England, the 
India Office itself has unequivocally admitted its justice 
and necessity. I give below an extract from a Beport 
of a Committee of the India Council (consisting of Sir 
J. P. Willoughby, Sir Erskine Perry, Mr. Mangles, Mr. 
Arbutbnot, and Mr. Macnaghten) made to Sir C. Wood 
(Lord Halifax) on 20th January, 1860. The Beport 
says: 

. al * e j n the first place unanimously of opinion 

i ii 19 n °k on ' 3 llB t* but expedient, that the natives of India 
shall be employed in the administration of India to as large an 
•extent as possible, consistently with the maintenance of British 
supremacy, and have considered whether any increased iaci- 
iitiea can be given in this direction. 


“3. It is true that, even at present, no positive disquali¬ 
fication exists. By Act 3 and 4, Win. IV., c. 85, a. 87, it is 
enacted ‘ that no native of the said territories, nor any natural 
oin subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason 
?, n I 0 tdigion, place of birth, descent, colour or am of 
a led from holding any place, office, or employ- 
lent under the said Company.' 1t j„ obvious, therefore, that 
when the competitive system was adopted, it could not have 
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intended to exclude natives of India from the Civil Service 
of India. 


“4. Practically, however, they arc excluded. The law 
declares them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a native 
leaving India and residing in England for a time are so great, 
that as a general rule, it i 9 almost impossible for a native 
successfully to compete at the periodical examinations held in 
England. Were this inequality removed, we should no 
longer be exposed to the charge of keeping promise to the ear 
and breaking it? to the hope. 


“ 5. Two modes have been suggested by which the object 
in view might be attained. The first i3, by allotting a certain por¬ 
tion of the total number of appointments declared iu each year 
to be competed for in India by natives, and by all other natural- 
born subjects of Her Majesty resident in India. The second is 
to hold, simultaneously, two examinations, one in England and 
one in India, both being, as far as practicable, identical in their 
nature, and thoso who compete in both countries being finally, 
classified in one list, according to merit, by the Civil Service 
Commijsioners. 4 The Committee have no hesitation in giving 
the preference to the second scheme as being the fairest and 
the most in accordance with the principles of a general com¬ 
petition for a common object’.” 


This principle ought to apply to all the services. 

Now, 1 say let Government lay down any test— 
mental, moral and physical—and the natives cannot and 
would not object being on equal terms with the English 
candidates. It may also be arranged that every successful 
candidate in India be required to go to England and study 
for two years more with the successful candidates of 
England in their respective departments ; or any other 
arrangement may be adopted by which the successful 
candidates of India may derive the benefit or two years* 
residence and study in England in the department in 
which they have* competed successfully. India will be 
but too happy to have a portion of its revenue devoted 
to this purpose. 

Till this most important, “ just and expedient ** andf 
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fairest ” measure is adopted, England can never free 
itself from tbo charge of “ keeping promise to the ear and 


breaking it to the hope* ’and India can never be satisfied 
that England is treating her justly and honestly. 

But I earnestly submit that this is not merely a 
question of “justice and expediency,” though that is 
enough iu itself for this reform, but that it is absolutely 
necessary for the far larger necessity of the material and 
moral prosperity of India—for the chief remedy of the 
present “ extreme poverty ” of India—if English Rule is 
really and honestly meant to be a just rule and a blessing 
to this country. My earnest desire and intense interest 
in this great reform to hold examinations in India, solely, 
or, at least, simultaneously, for ail the services in the 
Civil Departments (with some fair scope in the military) 
do not arise simply from the motive of seeing an oponing 
made for the gratification of the natural ambition of 
educated natives to serve in their own country, but more 
for the solution of the great question—the question of 
questions—whether India is to remain poor, disloyal, 
and cursing England, or to become prosperous, loyal, and 
blessing England. 

Coming to the uncovenanted services, both higher 
and lower, they must also be reduced to some system 
of examination, based upon some clear and just principles. 
Thr jystem worked by the Civil Service Commissioners 
in England for subordinate servants for all the different 
departments ot State may well provide a model for these 
examinations, according to the higher and lower wants of 
all the departments for their uncovonanted servants. It 
will be the best way to secure servants most fitted anti 
best prepared for their respective departments, and to 
give to every subject of Her Majesty a free and fair scope 

24—34 
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and justice according to his merits, relieving Government 
fi'om the obloquy that is often cast upon it for injustice 
or favouritism in its appointments. 

Noxt to this great reform for examinations solely or 
simultaneously in India for all the covenanted services, 
and for all the uncovenanted in India alone, is tho import¬ 
ant question of introducing due representation and 
reform in the Legislative Councils in India. But I con¬ 
sider tho first reform as of such paramount importance 
that I do not mix up the second and some others with 
it here. 
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the EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RACES.* 


I fool very thankful to Mr. Orawfurd and the Councit 
for allowing me to make a few observations upon Mr. 
Crawfurd’s paper, “on the European and Asiatic Races.” 

Mr. Orawfurd tells us, in illustration of the mental 
inferiority of the Asiatics, that in the seminaries at eigh¬ 
teen the native is left far behind by the European, and 
never aftor recovers his lost ground. What are the facts ? 
Only a few mails ago, The Friend of India tells us, that 
at the Calcutta University there were then above 1,200 
candidates for entrance; that 447 underwent the first 
examination, and that 120 had applied to compete for 
tho B.A. degree. The Friend remarks, “ These examina¬ 
tions are assumiug a Chinese magnitude, and present a 
spectacle at once curious and gratifying.” ^ The result of 
my own experience as a teacher and professor for ten 
years in the Elphinstone Institution, and of my observa¬ 
tions for ten years more, is entirely contrary to Mr. 
Crawfurd’s statement. Gambier, Perry, Lewin, Sims. 
Warden, and others, have given similar opinions in their 
evidence before Parliament. Tho mistake made by Mr. 
Orawfurd is one of those which foreign travellers and 
writers are very apt to fall into from superficial observa¬ 
tion and imperfect information. 

When English seminaries were first opened in 
India, boys were principally sent there with the object 

( „ * (Read before the Ethnological Society, London, March 
27th, 18-30, Observations on the Paper read by John Crawford, 
Esq., F.R.S.) 
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g a sufficient knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage to enable them to get a situation in Government 
offices, or to talk and write English. The consequence 
was, that for some time these seminaries did not produce 
any scholars, the pupils generally leaving on attaining 
their main object. With the imperfect education with 
which they usually left school, and falling again in the 
society of their own equally or more ignorant country¬ 
men, they were not able to continue their studies. Those 
Englishmen, however, who watched their progress, 
but did not understand the cause, wondered at such a 
result, and concluded that the native youth was incap¬ 
able of progress after eighteen. There is another circum¬ 
stance which unfortunately aggravated the mischief ; the 
custom of early betro&al and marriage among the 
natives. The pupils, therefore, were often fathers before 
they wore eighteen or twenty, and the'necessity of 
supporting a family soon drove them from school to 
service. 

fcor those who take a real interest in the natives of 
India, I cannot do better than refer them to that mass 
oi interesting evidence given before Parliamentary 
Committees by interested and disinterested persons, and 
1 have no doubt that any impartial and candid inquirer 
^vill find that the natives of India are not below the 
average of the head and heart of any other nation in 
the world. 

This evidence was given in 1853 and 1S58; but since 
that time the progress in education and several other mat¬ 
ters has been so marked, though not very great, that even 
this evidence has become obsolete in some particulars. 
No careful observer will now make the statement that the 
Hindu is not capable of keeping up his studies after 
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leaving college, much less that he falls back at eighteen 
and never regains his lost ground. The very fact that the 
Hindus were even capable of producing a vast and varied 
literature in all departments of human knowledge,, 
shows beyond all doubt that the capacity to study all 
life is not wanting. The fertile soil is there, but neglect¬ 
ed. Let it have its proper cultivation, and it will again 


show the samo fruit. 

Lastly, as Sir C. Trevelyan very justly remarks, 
what is said about the natives takes place in some degree 
in all countries, oven in England, and as a remedy, ho 
says, —“ The main thing required is to open to them a 
proper field of mental and moral activity in after life 
. . . and wo should encourage a wholesome mental 

activity in tho pursuits of literature, science, and the 
fine arts ... all the avenues of employment in the 
service of the state should be opened to them.* They 
have very considerable administrative qualities, great 
patience, great industry, and great acuteness and intel- 
ligence-”t 

I do not know whether the remarks made by Mr. 
Crawfurd on Asiatic literature and the dearth of great 
names are based upon his own personal knowledge of all 
these literatures or on the authority of others who 
possess such knowledge, or on the assumption that 
because Mr. Crawfurd does not know them, therefore 
they do not exist. Mr. Crawfurd himself admits that 
there have been some conquerors, lawgivers, and founders 
of religious sects. I suppose such names as Christ, 
Mahomed, Zoroaster, Manu, Confucius, Cyrus, Akbar, 
Fardoosi, Hafiz, Sadi, Kalidas, Panini, Abool Fazil, and 


0 Lords* Committee, 1853, ques. 0644. 
t lb. 0005. 
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others, are such as any nation may be proud 
of. The Royal Asiatic Society has a descriptive cata¬ 
logue of 163 manuscripts in their library of 100 distinct 
Porsiau and Arabic works on the single subject of 
history. Sir W. Jones thinks * Persia lias produced 
more writers of every kind, and chiefly poets, than all 
Europe put together. He mentions a manuscript at 
Oxford of the lives of 135 of the finest Persian poets. I 
Mr. Crawfurd speaks disparagingly of the Shanameh , 
as consisting of a series of wild romances of imaginary 
heroes, and of such slender merit that no orientalist has 
over ventured on presenting it in a European transla¬ 
tion. 1 hope Mr. Crawfurd has read it, or as authority 
for what he says. In my humble opinion, from what 
little I know of it, it is a work of great poetic merit.. 
Sir W. Jones, after giving the palm of superiority to 
Homer, asserts a very great resemblance between the 
works of these extraordinary men; and admits that 
1,0611 Jrow their images from nature herself, and both 
Possessod, in an eminent dogree, that rich and creative 
invention which is the very soul of poetry. 5 

Ho considers the characters in it as various and 
striking; the figures bold and animated, and the diction 
everywhere sonorous, yet noble; polished, yot fuU of 
h®. : bir J. Malcolm thinks that tho most fastidious 
European reader will moot with num'orous passages of 
exquisite beauty in tho noble epic poem of Firdoosi; 


Vol. x., p, 349. 

- 1 have 6 iven tho opinions of others as closely as possible 
Uieir own words. 

: Dr. Julias Mohl informs rne that he has already pub- 
noari f ° U ? v .° UIUes of the text and translation; the fifth is 
0ar y for publication, and the sixth is printing. 

3 Vol. x., p. 355. || Ibid. 354. 



of the finest scenes are described with simpli¬ 
city and elegance of diction, and that to those whose 
taste is offended with hyperbole, the tender part of his 
work will have most beauty.* Sir W. Jones considers 
that the Persian language is rich, melodious, and elegant; 
that numbers of admirable works have been written in 
it, by historians, philosophers, and poets, who found 
it capable of expressing, with equal advantage, the 
most beautiful and the most elevated sentiments.! 
With reference to the ridiculous bombast of the 
Persian style, he remarks, that though there are bad 
writers, as in every country, the authors who are es¬ 
teemed in Persia are neither slavish in their sentiments, 
nor ridiculous in their expressions. 

Upon Mr. Crawfurd’s remarks as to the absence of 
any literature or history among the Persians before the 
Arabian conquest, lob us see what Sir John Malcolm 
says. He says : the Arabs, in their irritation at the ob¬ 
stinate resistance of the Persians for their independent 
religion, destroyed their cities, tomples, etc., etc. And 
the books, in which wore written whatever the learn¬ 
ed of the nation knew cither of general science, or of 
their own history, and religion, were, with their posses¬ 
sions, devoted to destruction, lie refers, as a parallel, 
to the fate of Greek and Roman manuscripts, to show 
how few the works of a conquered and despised nation 
like Persia, would bo saved amid the wreck to which 
that kingdom was doomed. 

He further says “ We- know from sacred history, 
that the deods of the Kings of Persia wore written in a 
book styled the chronicles of that kingdom ; and we are 
told by a Grecian author, who was at the court of 

* Vol, i\., p. 1339. t Yol. v., p. 165. 
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Xerxes Mnemon, that he had access 
which were preserved in the royal archives. 

I need not take up your time with more extracts 
on the merits of other poets. Mr. Fraser, after naming 
Nizami, Omar Key or mi, Oorfi, and Rudki, says he might 
cite a hundred others as high examples of genius. Lastly 
we must hear in mind, that a large amount of Asiatic 
and European Literature may have been lost in that 
deplorable act of destruction of the Alexandrian Library 
by Omar. 

In Arabic literature, to the Arabian Nights , at 
1 1 hopo Mr. Crawfurd accords some merit ; for, 

according to his test of merit the work is translated in 
European languages, and extensively read, too. Gbirick- 
ton's History of Arabia gives an account of a varied and 


" Mr» Ed. 13. Eastwick, in reply to my inquiries as to 
ins opinion upon the extracts I have given from Sir W. Jones 
and kir John Malcolm on Persian Literature, etc., says 

“ I thoroughly agree in the opinions expressed of FirrL 
:lnd o f the Persian poets, by Sir W. Jones and Sir J, 

roV. t’ The narrativcs of evenfc3 In the Shanamch are not 
♦ k , na . tura b hvperbolic, or absurd as those in the Iliad , and 
‘0 < unaa felicitas verborum 1 cf the Persian poet is little, if 
,, . » inferior to that of Homer. Mr. C. cannot be aware 
ti f a ^ lohl ha9 translated the Shanameh into French and 
o Atkinson has rendered some portions into English. If 
Arabic and Persian were taught in our schools, as Greek and 
r f fi o r f’ we shoul(1 have as many and as careful translations 
Jt )e //, aa of the Iliad. Tt is nob the slender merit 

V Uie poeb, but our ignorance of Persian, that has made the 
"* lrbh r,f translations. As yet we have only dipped into Per- 
sian poetry. No Europeans can pretend to have explored 
th it ocean of literature. ” 

v / i4ln b0rr . y that my very slight knowledge of French pre- 
I )r \ u 1 \° ‘ roni studying, for the proaont, the annual reports of 
Ln ‘ * ullU9 -dohl ; hut J give below, an extract from his letter 
11 - w ‘ ,c ^?th'nk gives tho Eastern literature its proper 
1 m the history of man. 

sal lifl? r i ental i Ut,cia 1 Lure , Ct4u onl y fcako its place in the univer- 
a»,ut« of mankind, when intelligent historians show its 
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rabian literature. He thinks Europe indebted to 
the Arabs for some of her most valuable lessons in 
science and arts. He also gives the names of more 
than half-a-dozen female poetesses and philosophers. 

Professor Max Muller thinks that the achievements 
of the Brahmins in grammatical analysis, which date 
from six centuries before Christ, are still unsurpassed 
by any nation.* Colebrook thinks that among the in¬ 
finity of volumes on Nyaya, there are compositions of 
very celebrated schoolmen,! and that the Hindu writ- 
lags abound in every branch of science. Sir W. Jones 
strongly recommends to Europeans the study of Indian 
medical works. He says there are many works on 
music, in prose and verse, with specimens of Hindu 
airs in a very elegant notation, that the Sanscrit prosody 
H easy and beautiful, that there are numerous astrono¬ 


mical works, and that wherever we direct our attention 
to Hindu literature, the notion of infinity presents 
itself, from which wo may gather the fruits of science 
without loading ourselves with the leaves. 

No doubt there may be much leaves and branches,. 

value for history in its largest sense—history of the develope- 
ment of the human race, its ideas, its manners, etc. ; and show 
too, how large has been the past of the East, and how great 
\n some respects its iniiuence. This is gradually being done,- 
in proportion as translations and researches on special subjects 
put the materials in the hands of thinking people. It is, 
above all, the history of religion, of legislation, of philosophy, 
and of poetry, which will show the importance of Oriental 
literature ; but it is slow work, and cannot be otherwise, by 
the nature of the case. Greek and Latin literature will always 
prevail in Europe; our minds have been moulded upon them, 
i»ncl they are nearest to us ; but this does not extinguish they 
<daim of the East to take its pi kcc. I have said this over and 
over, in my annual reports to the Asiatic Society. M 
* Science of Language, p. 80. 
t Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus, p. 107. 
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trash, in this vast forest of literature, but we 
If now also what amount of trash is daily poured upon 
us in the present day. 

Sir W. Jones ventures to affirm that the whole of 
Newton’s Theology , and part of his Philosophy , may be 
found in the Vedas , which also abound with allusion to 
a force of universal attraction.* With regard to the 
Sanscrit language, he says, whatever be its antiquity, it 
13 of wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either.t With all the above opinions of 
Sir W. Jones Dr. T. Goldstucker concurs. 

Horace Wilson thinks it probable that in fiction 
much of the invention displayed on the revival of lotters 
in Europe was referable to an Indian origin; t that 
enough has been ascertained to determine the actual 
existence in Sanscrit or in vernacular translations from 
it of a very extonsive literature of fiction, in which many 
■°* 0Ur European acquaintances are at once to bo recog- 
ni sed,> and that the Hindus occupy an early and promi¬ 
nent place in the history of fiction : jj that in specula- 
•'Jons upon the nature of the superior being and man, 
Hie Hindus traverse the very same ground that was 
familiarly trodden by the philosophers of Greece and 
i ’° nj0 -* He also remarks " That in medicine, as 
well as in astronomy and motophysics, the Hindus once 
pace with the most enlightened nations of the 
voild , anil that they attained as thorough a proficiency 
m medicine and surgery as any people whoso acquisi- 
ti°us are recorded, and as indeed was practicable, before 
•anatomy was made known to us by the discoveries of 




* Vol. iii,, p, 246. 
$ Vol. v., p. 108. 


t Vol. iii., ■>. 34. f Vol. iii., p. 156. 

: Vol. iii , p. 159. * Vol. ii., p. 115. 
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tfern inquirers. That surgery (as well as other de¬ 
partments of medical science) was once extensively 
cultivated and highly esteemed by the Rindus.” 

Lastly, I appeal to Professor Goldstucker, whether 
Sanscrit literature was not important enough to warrant 
the formation of the Sanscrit Text Society, headed by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. * 

Further development was checked by the frequent 
invasions of India by, and the subsequent continuous rule 
°f, foreigners of entirely different character and genius, 
who, not having any sympathy with the indigenous litera¬ 
ture—on the contrary, having much fanatical antipathy 
to the religion of the Hindus—prevented its further 
growth. Priesthood, first for power and afterwards from 
ignorance, completed the mischief, as has happened in 
&11 other countries. 


Mr. Crawfurd tells us that the Asiatics are untruth¬ 
ful, very inferior in morals, and have no fidelity to en¬ 
gagements/'' Beginning with the ancient Persians, Zoro- 

*Mr. Crawfurd says : “ In morals there has ever existed a 
wide difference between Europeans and Asiatics. Truth, the 
basis of all morality, has never distinguished the races of India, 
^n Europe, fidelity to engagements ha 3 been in esteem even in 
rude times, and increased with the advance of civilization. 
Not so in Aaih, for it may safely.be asserted that there the most 
; ivilized nations arc found to be the last truthful, among whom 
may be named the Persians, the Hindus, and the Chinese. 
Integrity is most prevalent among the educated classes in 
Europe; but with the more civilized, the want of it pervades 
all classes in Asia, The European maxim that • honesty is the 
best policy* is not recognised by the more civilized people of 
A'da ; on the contrary, finesse is substituted. It is only among 
Asiatic nations of the second order of civilization (Mr. C. 
Knows only them, it appears), such as Burmese, Malays, etc,, 
Wat we find an adherence to truth, and even they become 
demoralised in the attainment of power. The difference in 
morals between Europeans and Asiatics seems to have belong¬ 
ed to all ages.* 
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hundreds of years before Christ, taught, “ I under¬ 
stand truth-telling exalted ; all tho days of the holy man 
are with thoughts of truth, words of truth and deeds of 
truth. Those that tall untruths and do wicked actions- 
shall not receive the reward of life from Hormuzd. 
To speak true words is true excellence; in the treasures 
of religion exalt truth above all. What is the high reli¬ 
gion ?—that which promotes my holiness and truth, 
vith good thought, word, and deed. In this house 




rna y* * * * prevail words of truth over words of lie.— 
Punish the breakers of promise, and those that induce 
others to break their promise.” * Coming down in the 
course of time to the third century of the Christian 
era, Ardai Yiraf, a high priest, holds out the punishment 
of hell, among others, to the following :— 

The man who used false weights and measures 
tool, full weight and return false, who adulterated his 
O oods by mixing water with milk, to men who were liars 
ind talebearers. The crime of lying being the most dis- 
p easing in the sight of God : even the most trivial and 
nmocent falsity being a heinous sin. The man who was 
a bearer of false witness; who was fraudulent and deceit- 
»ul. who, though he kept his word and rigorously per¬ 
formed his agreement with those of his own sect and 
faith, yet held it no sin to break his faith with those of 
a different persuasion ; this, in the eye of Omnipotence), 
being a heinous sin, and the keeping of a promise oven 
with an enemy being a duty inculcated.” 

Mr. Pope, the translator, of Ardai Viraf, concludes 
y.ith tho following remark, "that the philosophers will 
loj oice to find them (the modern Parsees) neither defi¬ 
ne, rjfj paper cm the Parsec religion read before the Liver¬ 
pool Literary and Philosophical Society. 
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cient in virtue or morality.” Mr. Rawlinson says, “ that 
in their (Zoroastrian) system, truth, purity, piety and 
industry were the virtues chiefly valued and inculcated.’’ 

Coming down to the latest times, the Parse© children 
are taught as religious lesson to speak the truth, and 
not to tell untruths nor to commit treachery. 

The above is the testimony of the religious literature 
of the Persians. Let us see what the foreigners have 
said of them. Greek testimony about Persians is to be 
taken with care and caution. When we see that in the 
nineteenth century, gentlemen of learning and authority 
'with, every means of obtaining correct information avail¬ 
able, commit such mistakes as the one I have pointed out 
before, about the educational capacity of the natives of 
India, and make statements contrary to well known facts, 
how much more necessary is it to sift carefully the tes¬ 
timony of a hostile people given at a time when inter¬ 
communication was rare and difficult, and the character 
and manners of the two people very different. Even 
good Greek testimony, however, is in the favour of 
the Persians. Herodotus says, “ Their sons are carefully 
instructed .... to speak the truth. ” He also says 
“ They hold it unlawful to t.alk of anything which is 
unlawful to do ; the most disgraceful thing in the world 
they think is to tell a lie, the next worse to owe a 
debt, because, among other reasons, the debtor is obliged 
to tell lies. ” * 

Next, there is the testimony of the inscriptions in 
which lying is taken as the representative of all evil. 
Darius’s successors are exhorted not to cherish but to 
nasb into utter perdition the mar who may be a liar, or 


* 


Rawlinson’a Herodotus, vol. ii., p. 222, 
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who may be an evil doer. * The modern Parsees are 
admitted by Mr. Crawfurd himself, as well as others, as 
a trustworthy and truthful race. 

Of the modern Mahomedan Persians of Persia I do 
' not know much. But I may say this much, that if they 
be truthful, Mr. Orawfurd’s statement, then, is 
incorrect; if untruthful, Mr. Crawfurd’s conclusion of 
his paper is so far upset. For, tho present untruthful 
Persians, being the descendants of an old truth-speaking, 
race, the difference in the character is no proof of 
difference of race, and that external circumstances have 
great influence in modifying a nation’s character. 

About the Hindus I can speak, both from 
personal knowledge and from other testimony, that 
Mr. Crawfurd’s charge against them is unfounded. This 
mistake also arises from causes I have alluded to 
before—superficial observation and hasty conclusions. 
Fortunately, there are many who havo studied the native 
character more carefully. Not to take up much of your 
time, I refer you to the evidence given before Parliament,. 
1853 and 1858, and I think that a careful and candid 
examination of that evidence will, satisfy anybody, that 
the general character of the natives of India is as good as 
that of any other people. 

I shall very briefly refer to some of this testimony 
here. Beginning with the early writers, Strabo testifies 
to the truthfulness and virtue of the Hindus. + Arriaa 
-Iso describes the Hindus as truthful, saying, “ and 
mdoed none of the^Ipdians wore ever accused of that 
crime (falsehood).” 1 Cgming down to later times, Abool 
ha^il, the celebrated Mahomedan minister of Akbar y 


* lb. note 7. 


t Vol. iii. p,, 106. 


* Vol. ii., c. xii., p. 206. 
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bribes the Hindus in the sixteenth century as lovers 
°f justice, admirers of truth, grateful, and of unbounded 
fidelity. * * * § Coming down still later to the present time. 
Sir G. Clerk thinks the morality among the higher classes 
of Hindus of a high standard, and of the middle and 
lower classes remarkably so. lie thinks there is les 3 


immorality than in many countries of Europe.! Sir 
K. Perry toll us, that offences against property and 
crimes generally are less frequent in the island of 
Eombay than in any similar community in Europe,. 
aQ d that it is the opinion of the Hindus that native 
morality suffers by coming into close contact with the 
English—the pristine simplicity and truthfulness of 
Hie native village disappears in drunkenness, intrigue, 
*md a litigious spirit supervening, i and that their 
commercial integrity has always been famous. § 

This commercial integrity is men tioned by Strabo 
also, who says that “ they make their deposits, and 
confide in one another.”!! It is a fact at the present¬ 
ly, that transactions of great value take place between 
datives, for which there is no further evidence than the- 
ontry in the books of the seller. I do not suppose them 
ls any parallel to this in Europe. 

Colonel D. Sims considers the natives not inferior 
to the people of other countries in point of honesty, and 
oven veracity, and says that people are apt to judge of 
the natives of India by thoso whom they find about the 
Precincts of the different courts of justice, where, 


* J. Craufurd’a Researches, vol. ii., p. 139. 

t Report of Select Committee, 1833, Qucs. 2278. 

t Bird's-eye View of India, p. 77. 

§ Report of Select Committee, 1S53, Ques. 2562. 
I! Vol. iii., p 105. 
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temptations to mendacity being many, the atmosphere 
is unfavourable to truthfulness, as is probably the case 
in any other countries under the same circumstances. * 
When Mr. Fowler, a planter, gained the confidence 
of his labourers by his fair dealings with them, every¬ 
thing went on smoothly, and he was never in any part of 
the world where he had less trouble with his labourers i 

Horace Wilson tells us not to imagine that the 
Hindus are ignorant of the foundations of all morality, 
or that they do not value truth, justice, integrity, 
benevolence, charity, to all that lives, and even the 
requital of evil with good; that these duties are all 
repeatedly enjoined, and Hindu authorities commend as 
earnestly as those of any other language. [ 

The complaint often made about untruthfulness of 
natives, lias, I think, this cause. There are several pro¬ 
fessional experts about the courts who sell their evidence. 
The judge is very often not sufficiently familiar with the 
vernacular; some of the subordinates in the court being 
most wretchedly paid, yield to the temptation of bribery, 
and these three causes combined together make the task 
of the judge sometimes difficult, and every instance of 
successful perjury naturally encourages it more. The 
obvious remedy, one would think, would be that if proper 
severe examples wore made of the prejurers, instead of 
merely r aising up the cry of untruthfulnc it tho 

* Report of Select Committee, JL808, Qdos. 8548-9. 

I* Colonization Committee, Ques. 5742-4—In Air. Justice 
j. ;u opinion, “ the character of the average oral testimony 
‘ in the Guildhall of London, and that of the same in the Town- 
i ii ; jf H Cal( ut u > were on a par. ” And the Hon’ble. Mr. Camp, 
.j * admits that it was the courts which were to blame for 
the character of native testimony. (Matioc Opinion, Bombay, 
25th March, 1866.) J 

t Vol, ii., p. 109. 
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soon be reduced. 
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The other cause of the Hindus being sometimes de¬ 
nounced as untruthful, is the following clauses in the 
Institutes of Menu :— 

Chap, iv., 138. “Lets him say what is true, bub let him' 
say \vhat is pleasing ; let him speak no disagreeable truth, nor 
let him speak agreeable falsehood. This is a primeval rule.” 

189. “ Let him say ‘ well and goodor let him say 
4 well* only; but leb him not maintain fruitless enmity and 
altercation with any man. “ 

Chap, viii., 108. “ In some cases, a giver of false evidence 
from u pious motive, even though he knows the truth, shall not 
loso his seat in heaven: such evidence wise men call the 
speech of the gods. ** 

104. “ Whenever the death of a man, who had not been a 
• Grievous offender , either of the servile, the commercial, the mili¬ 
ary, or the sacerdotal class, would be occasioned by true evi¬ 
dence, from the known rigour of the king % even though the fault 
arose from inadvertence or error , falsehood may be spoken : it is 
oven preferable to truth. ” (The italics in all extracts from 
^fonu are from the commentators on Menu.) 


It must bo remembered that these are laws for a 
state of society entirely.differont from your present one ; 
the will or wisdom of the sovereign is the practical law 
of the land. I do not propose here to read a dissertation 
on truth, but I may simply, as parallel to the above ex¬ 
tracts from the works of a Hindu legislator, refer to what 
is said by some of the European thinkers of modern times. 
Bentham allows, 1, falsehoods to avoid mischief, the case 
of misdirecting a murderer ; 2, falsehoods of humanity, 
the case of physicians; 3, falsehoods of urbanity, an 
oxaggerafcod compliment. In those cases, or at least in 
the hrst two, he says, “ falsehood is a duty ; tu other 
oases it may bo allowable, as in ail those in which the 
Person addressed has no right to know the truth. This 
would embrace most of the cases discussed by (irotius 

24—35 
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?uffendorf.” Instead of making any further quota¬ 
tions, I refer you to an article in the Saturday Revieio of 
July 2nd, 1864, on “ Lying,” from which the above 
extract is taken. 


I give in a note below extracts from the Institutes of 
Menu to show how highly truth and virtue are valued 
among the Hindus.* Dr. Goldstucker kindly writes to me 
to say, that in Kigveda and Yajurveda “ the necessity of 
speaking truth and avoiding untruth is emphasised in the 
most beautiful language, but unfortunately there are as- 
yet no translations of these texts.” 

Mr. Crawfurd admits the commercial integrity 
among native merchants. Dealings in money, however, 
produce the greatest temptations to dishonesty, and 
when the commercial portion of a nation can stand this 
ordeal well, one would think it must tell much in favour 
of the general character of a people. 


* Chap, iv., para. 175. Let a man continually take p leasure 
In truth, in justice, in laudable practices, and in purity ; let him 
chastise those whom he may chastise, in a legal mode ; let him 
keep in subjection his speech, his arm, and his appetite. 

Para. 237. By falsehood the sacrifice becomes vain. 

Para. 250. All things have their sense ascertained by 
speech ; in speech they have their bases ; and from speech they 
proceed ; consequently, a falsifier of speech falsifies everything. 

This is somewhat similar to Benthfem’s description of 
truth, iu bis Theory of Legislation (p. 260): “ Every instanco 
of out lives we are obliged to form judgments and to regulate 
our conduct according to facts, and it is only a small number 
of the iC f.ict3 which we can ascertain from our own observa¬ 
tion. Then results an absolute nocessity of trusting to the 
reports nf others. If there is in these reports a mixture of 
falsehood, so far our judgments are erroneous, our motives 
wtoug, our expectations misplaced. We live in restless 
distrust, and we do net know upon what to put dependence, 
fn one word, falsehood includes the principle of every evil, 
because in its progress it brings on at last the dissolution of 
human society. " 
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Mr. Crawfurd denies integrity even to the educated 
classes. I do not hesitate to give a direct contradiction 
to this statement. From my actual acquaintance and 
experience ot the educated natives in the Bombay 
Presidency, I can with confidence assert, in Mr. Craw- 
furds own words, that integrity is most prevalent 
among them as among the educated in Europe. This 


Para. 255. For he, who doncribes himself to worthy men, 
in a manner contrary to truth, is the moat sinful wretch in this 
world : he is the worst of thieves, a stealer of minds. 

Chap, vi., .para. 92. Content, returning good for evil, resist¬ 
ance to sensual appetites, abstinence from illicit gain, purifica¬ 
tion, coercion of the orgtns, knowledge of Scripture, knowledge 
of the Supreme Spirit, veracity, and freedom from wrath, form 
thoir tenfold system of duties. 

Chap, vii., 20. Holy sages consider as a fit dispenser of 
criminal justice, that king who invariably speaks truth, who 
duly considers all oases, who understands the sacred books, 
who knows the distinction of virtue, pleasure, and riches. 

Chap, viii , para. 79 The witnesses being assembled in the 
huddle of the court-room, in the presence of the plaintiff and 
the defendant, let the judge examine them, after having 
addressed them altogether, in the following manner :— 

Para. 80. What ye know to have been transacted in the 
matter before us between the parties reciprocally, declare at 
v large and with truth, for your evidence in this cause is required. 

Para. 81. A witness who gives evidence with truth, shall 
attain exalted seats of beatitude above and highest fame here 
r md below: such testimony is revered by Brahma himself. 

Para. 82. The witness who speaks falsely, shall be fast 
hound undzr water, in the snaky cords of Varuna, and bo wholly 
deprived of power to escape torimnt during a hundred transmi¬ 
grations ; let mankind, therefore, give no false testimony. 

Para. 88. By truth is a witness cleared from sin; by 
truth is justice advanced: truth must, therefore, be spoken 
hy witnesses of every class. 

Para. 84. The soul itself is its own witness ; the squl itself 
is its own refuge; offend not thy conscious soul, the supremo 
internal witness of men ! 

Para. 85. The sinful have said in their hearts: None 
sees us. ” Yes ; the gods distinctly see them ; and so decs the 
spirit within their breasts. 
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take about the integrity of the educated is also like 
that about the capacity for education. There are many 
youths who know how to speak and write English with¬ 
out being educated, and Englishmen often confound them 
with the educated. 


Polygamy .—The Parsees are strictly monogamists. 
The old and young, the most bigoted orthodox and the 
most liberal, all agree in their abhorrence of bigamy. 
They prevailed with Government to make bigamy crim- 


Para. 89. Whatever piacc3 of torture have been prepared 
for the slayer of a priest, for the murderer of a woman or of a 
child, for the iujurer of a friend, and for an ungrateful man, 
those places are ordained for a witness who gives false evidence. 

Para. 90. The fruit of every virtuofts act, which thou hast 
done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart from thee to 
dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the truth. 

Para. 91. O friend of virtue, that supreme spirit, which 
thou believest one and the same with thyself, resides in thy 
bosom perpetually, and is an all-knowing inspector of thy 
goodness or of thy wickedness. 

Para. 92. If thou beset not at variance, by speaking false¬ 
ly, with Yama, or the subduer of all, with Vaivaswata, or the 
punisher with that great divinity who dwells in thv breast, go 
not on a pilgrimage to the river Ganga, nor to the plains "of 
Guru, for thou hast no need of expiation. 

^ ara * and shorn, tormented with hunger and 

thirst and deprived of sight, shall the man, who gives false 
evidence, go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of an 
enemy. 

Para. 94, Headlong, in utter darkness, shall the impious 
wretch tumble into hell, who, being interrogated in a judicial 
inquiry, answers one question falsely. 

Para. 95. He who in a court of justice gives an imperfect 
account of aoy transaction, or asserts a fact of which he was 
no eye-witness, shall receive pain instead of pleasure, and re¬ 
semble a man who eats fish with eagerness, and swallows the 
sharp bones. 

Para. 96. The gods are acquainted with no bettor mortal 
in this world than the man of whom the intelligent spirit 
which pervades his body, has no distrust, when bo prepares to 
give evidence. n 
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inal among them. I am not able to refer to the books, 
but I have a strong impression that there is nothing in 
the religious literature of the Old Persians indicative of 
the prevalence or sanction of polygamy among them. It 
is the most universal belief among the modern Parsees 
that they have always been monogamists, and they con- 




Para. 97. Hoar, honest man, from a just enumeration in 
order, how many kinsmen, in evidence of different sorts, a 
false witness kills, or incurs the guilt of killing. 

Para. 193. That man who, by false pretences, gets into 
his hands the goods of another, shall, together with his accom¬ 
plices, be punished by various degrees of whipping or mutila¬ 
tion, or even by death. 

Para. 257. Veracious witnesses, who give evidence as the 
law requires, are absolved from their sins ; but such as give it 
unjustly, shall each be fined two hundred punas. 

Chap, x., para. 93. Avoiding all injury to animated beings, 
veracity, abstaining from theft, and from unjust seizure of 
property, cleanliness, and command over the bodily organs, 
form the compendious system of duty which Menu has ordain- 
ed or the four classes. 

Chap, iv., para. 170. Even here below an unjust man at¬ 
tains no felicity; nor he whose wealth proceeds from giving 
false evidence; nor he who constantly takes delight in mischief. 

Chap, v., 5 para. 109. Bodies arc cleansed by water ; the 
mind is purified by truth ; the vital spirit, by theology and devo¬ 
tion; the understanding, clear knowledge. 

Chap, ii., para. 97. To a man contaminated with sensual¬ 
ity, neither the Vedas, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor strict 
observances, nor pious austerities, ever procure felicity. 

Chap, vii., para. 13. Let the king, prepare a just compen¬ 
sation for the good, and a just punishment for the bad: the rule 
of strict justice let him never transgress. 

Chap, viii., para. 111. Let no man of sense take an oath in 
vain, that is, not in a court of justice, on a trifling occasion : 
for the man who takes an oath in vain, shall be punished in 
this life and in the next. 

Para. 80. The guardian deities of the firmament, of the 
earth, of the waters, of the human heart, of the moon, of the 
sun, and of fire, of punishment after that, of the winds, of 
night, of both twilights, and of justice, perfectly know the 
state of all spirits clothed with bodies. 
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concubinage, also, a sin. Greek testimony, however, 
is against the Persians in this matter. But at the same 
time, the Greek best authority lays the blame upon the 
Greeks themselves, for Herodotus tells us, “ as soon as 
they (Persians) hear of any luxury they instantly make 
it their own, and hence, among other novelties, they 
have learnt unnatural lust from the Greeks. Each of 
them has several wives and a still larger number of con¬ 
cubines.” It appears, then, that we have to thank our 
good friends, the European Greeks, for this unnatural 
lust. The magi of the Medes are charged with worse 
institutions than polygamy by some Greek authorities, 
but Mr, Rawlinson says, ** whether it had any real foun¬ 
dation in fact is very uncertain.”* 


The Dcsatir, which in some parts is, according to 
some, of great antiquity, and according to others only a 
work about three hundred years old, but, withal, the 
work of an Asiatic, says : “ Marry only one woman and 
do not look with a wicked eye on or cohabit with any 
other woman/’ This fact deserves much consideration. 
Had the Persians been originally polygamists, it is strange 
thau, during their residence in India for 1,200 years in 
the midst of the Hindus and Mohammedans, who are 

more 01 ^ e3S polygamists, they should have so strictly pre¬ 
served their monogamic character. 

I asked Professor Spiegel to point out any texts in 
the religious literature of the Par sees for or against 
ploygamy. 


He replied: ” As far as my knowledge goes, there is 
no instance of polygamy in the religious literature of the 
1 arsees. lb i;j said that Zerdusht had three wives, but ho 
6J tvely. Iahare with you the conviction 
. Vo), iii.. 181, 
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the majority of the Parsees were at all times monoga¬ 
mists, although, perhaps, indulgences have been granted 
to kings and other individuals of high station.” In 
another reply to further inquiry from me, about these 
indulgences, lie repeats that there is not a single text of 
the Avesta or the later Par sis, which alluded to poly¬ 
gamy, and that the indulgences he referred to were upon 
Greek and Latin authority. 

Moreover, Sir J. Malcolm thinks, Thoro is every 


reason to believe that the manners of the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of Persia were softened, and in some degree refined, 
by a spirit of chivalry which pervaded throughout that 
country from the commencement till the end of the 
Kayanian dynasty. The great respect in which the 
female sox was beld was no doubt tho principal cause of 
fche progress they had made in civilization; these were 
at once the cause of generous enterprise and its reward. 
It would appear that in former days the women of Persia 
had an assigned and an honourable place in society, and 
we must conclude that an equal rank with the male crea¬ 
tion, which is secured to thorn by the ordinance of 
Zoroaster, existed long before the time of that reformer.” 
I can say, in confirmation of this, that even among the 
old and most orthodox in the present Parsoe society, the 
a»bove remarks on the respect to the female sex are true, 
and to the best of my recollection, I can confirm the 
remark of the equality of rank of the fomalo and malo 
creation by the ordinance of Zoroaster. 

Mr. Bawlinson also thinks the Aryan races seem in 
old times to have treated women with a certain chivalry, 
which allowed the development of their physical powers, 
and rendered them specially attractive alike to their own 
husbands and to the men of other nations. 
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Che existence of polygamy among the Hindus can¬ 
not bo denied, but on reading the Institutes of Menu , 1 
think that any one will be satisfied that, short of a per¬ 
fect equality with man, and strict monogamy, woman 
has high consideration shown her. Menu says: “ When 
females are honoured then the deities are pleased; but 
when they are dishonoured, then religious acts become 
fruitless ” (chap. iii. 56). The duties enjoined to hus¬ 
bands and wives are as good as those of any other 
people. They are summed up in the following words :— 
Let mutual fidelity continue to death (chap. ix. 101); 
this, in few words, may be considered as the supreme- 
law between husband and wife.” I give below a few 
more extracts.* 


Strabo says of the Hindus, “and the wives prosti¬ 
tute themselves unless chastity is enforced by compul¬ 
sion.” This bears evident mark of a hasty conclusion 
from some partial observation. Domestic matters are 
always most difficult to be ascertained by a foreigner. 
Certainly, the people who not only considered chastity 
a high virtue, as I have already shown, but even a 

*Para. 58. On whatever houses the women of a family, 
not being duly honoured, pronounce an imprecation, those 
houses, with all that belong to them, utterly perish, as if des¬ 
troyed by a sacrifice for the death of an enemy. 

Para. 60. In whatever family the husband is contented 
^iUi his wife and the wife with her husband, in that house 
w dl fortune bo assuredly permanent. 

Para. 28. From the wife alone proceed offspring, good 
household management, solicitous attention, most exquisite 
caresses, and that heavenly beatitude which she obtains for 
the names of her ancestors, and for the husband birnself. 

Para. 165. While she who slights not her lord, but keeps 
her mind, speech, and body devoted to him, attains his 
heavenly mansion and by good men is called sadshire, or 
virtuous. 
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power, and represented it so in the drama, cannot be 


charged with such degradation. 

Bamayante, on being insulted by a hunter in tho 
forest, uttered loud her curse of wrath :— 


“ As my pure aud constant spirit swerves not from Nisha- 
dha’s Lord, 

Instant so may this base hunter lifeless fall upon the earth ! 

Scarce that single word wus uttered, suddenly that hunter 
hold 

Down upon the earth fell lifeless, like a lightning-blasted 
tree.”* 


On the subject of chivalry among the Hindus, Sir 
Battle Frere, in a speech at the distribution of prizes uo 
the girls’ schools of the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society of Bombay, says to the natives around him, after 
alluding to the spirit of chivalry and its effects in Europe. 
“ There is no doubt that our ancestors regarded the 
female portion of the community as the great, almost 
the chief instruments in bringing back civilisation to 
Europe. I wish all mv native friends to recollect, that 
this spirit, although if manifested chiefly there, was 
not confined to Europe. 'If they read any history of 
Bajputana, they will see that this spirit was a desire 
to make them as far as possible equal to this. This 
' spirit is essentially the spirit of the Hindu races—a 
spirit wich subdued India and drove out the barbarous 
tribes of those days, and formed such communities that 
they are now, after the duration of many centuries, still 
vigorous and still able to oppose to us a vital power, 
which in spite of this government and its forces, can 
command the respect of all who go among them, i 

Lastly, I beg to draw Mr. Crawfurd's attention to- 

* Story of Nola, p. 85. 

I Stud. Lit. and Scientific Society’s Report, 1864-5. 
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the phenomenon of Mormonism among European races 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is a matter much to be regretted that gentlemen, 
like Mr. Crawfurd, make sweeping denunciations against 
the character of the Asiatics. They naturally provoke 
recriminations like the following, with all their mischiev¬ 


ous consequences. 

A Parsee gentleman, during his residence in this 
country for nearly eight years, disgusted with these 
sweeping charges, used to say ‘ Look at all the mass 
of untruths in the daily advertisements and puffs ; in 
the daily language of shop-keepers ; how'much swindling 
is there in the concoction of companies for the benefit of 
the promoters only ; see what the book on facts, failures, 
and frauds discloses : what extremely watchful care one 
ib obliged to have in his dealings in the city, where every 
kind of scoundrelism is so rife ; how many manufactures 
always give you the best article only, at any price; bow 
cleverly flaws are found in contracts; how ar*tizans 
always require more time for wage-work than for job ; 
how often you get goods different from patterns and 
samples ; and he asked what grounds are there for Euro¬ 
peans to boast of higher commercial morality than that 
of the natives of India ? ’ He asked : ‘ Look at the num¬ 
ber of immoral haunts in London, read the account of 
tiife in Liverpool , see the social evil and street immora- 
hty, cases of unfaithfulness in domsetic life, great 
immorality wherever numbers of the two sexes work 
together, the amount and character of crime disclosed by 
police and law reports, and election corruption, and all 
this among a highly civilised people? Is there not more 
*easou for humiliation than boasting on the part of 
mropeans as to their morality? See the constant 
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ges of views in the papers about Indian matters as 
it suits the purpose of the writer at the moment; the 
mode in which India has been acquired :— 


“ War, disguised as Commerce, came.” 
Won an empire, lost a name. 


' When it suits their purpose the Hindus are describ¬ 
ed as most loyal, obedient, civilised, etc.: at other times 
they are cowardly wretches, disloyal, ungrateful, bar¬ 
barous. They first give a bad name, and then cry out 
to hang them. They draw millions every year from 
India, and in return abuse its people, carrying not so 
much for it as for a rotten English borough. They yield 
with the greatest reluctance and difficulty any of the 
just rights and privileges demanc^d by the natives. Look 
at that iniquitous annexation policy in spite of treaties; 
see how the cost of the Afghan war is clapped on the 
shoulders of India; their whole aim being -how to get 
most money from India.’ Reasoning in this way he 
concluded, ‘the only God the English worshipped was 
Sold ; thoy would do anything to get it,’ and he illustra¬ 
ted this by saying, ‘ that if it were discovered that gold 
ousted in human blood, they would manage, and with 
good reasons to boot, to extract it from thence.’ 

He said ‘ the English boast of fair play, etc., and 
yet see with what different measures they deal it out 
sometimes to the European and native; with what 
flagrant injustice was Dr. Colah treated ; how bullying 
they are towards the weak, and very polite and reason¬ 
able with the strong. Coercion alone, it seems, makes 
them do what is right.’ He said that as long as an 
Englishman wanted anything he was the very embodi¬ 
ment of politeness, but the object gained, ho was no 
more the same person, and pointing to the treatment of 
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Jia gonerally, he thought gratitude was not a very 
prominent trait in the English character. 

They pay native officials most wretchedly, and yet 
claim from them as efficient and honest service as they get 
from the highly-paid English officials, forgetting how rife 
corruption was among themselves in the days of small pay 
and much service. They complain of the untrustworthi- 
ness of native servants, but in their innocence they do 
not know how cleverly English landladies and servants 
manage to have their pickings and discounts. 

Studying the English character in this manner, the 


gentleman formed his opinion that the English were the 
most hypocritical, the most selfish and unprincipled 
people, and had no right to boast of-higher morality and 
integrity. Now, if such evidence as Mr. Orawfurd relies 
upon, be conclusive as to the character of the natives of 
India, I do not see how this Parsee gentleman’s conclu¬ 
sions cannot be also admitted as proved. Strange to say, 
the principal argument that was flung at our face against 
our attempt some sixteen years ago to establish female 
school*, was the state of English society, which the 
o joctois, from superficial observations, urged was not 
J1 cJdy moral, as female education afforded opportunities 
0 sect f fc intrigue and correspondence. I trust it is not 
j-uch kind of evidence that will be considered sufficient 
Jy thinking man to traduce whole nations. 

^vhon we left India in 1855 to come over here to 
open^the first Parsee firm, the principal advice given by 

our European friends was to be exceedingly careful in 

our business in the city against the many rogues wo 
should moot with there. “ In India,” said some one, 

1 oop ono eye open ; in England, you must keep 
both eyes wide open.” 
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In the cause of truth and science I do not in the 
least object to the proclamation of truth regardless of 
consequences; but I appeal to Mr. Crawfurd himself, 
and to Englishmen, whether, in the instance of the 
natives of India, the case at the worst is but doubtful, 
such wholesale abuse of the whole nation from persons* 
of position and authority in science is not much to be 


deplored ; it creates ill-feeling and distrust, excites re¬ 
crimination, and engenders a war of races. 

India, gentlemen, is in your power and at your 
mercy; you may either give it a helping hand and raise 
it to your political and enlightened condition, to your 
eternal glory or keep it down with the foot of the tyrant 
Upon its neck to your eternal shame! The choice is in 
your power, and, as I am happy to believe that, true to 
English nature, the first course is chosen, though not 
yet very energetically pursued, is it nob very necessary, 
for men of weight or influence, not to say or do any¬ 
thing to mar this great and good work ? 

Abuse from persons like Mr. Landon of Broach, or 
Mr. Jeffries of the East Indian Association, natives care 
not for. The natives know the men and their motives; 
hub disinterested gentlemen of weight and authority 
ought to ponder well upon their responsibilities. I do 
not mean to say that you should not point out to the 
natives of India their real fanlts and shortcomings 1 —in 
fact, you cannot do a better act of friendship; but point- 
mg out real faults i3 different from traducing indiscrimi¬ 
nately. I m ay demand, in the words of Horace Wilson, 
Eot whatever they urge bo urged in charity.” 

!n my remarks about the general moral character 
°f the Parsees and Hindus, I do not mean to ho under¬ 
stood that they are models of perfection ; they have no 
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doubfc tlieir fair share of black sheep also, and their 
faults arising from centuries of foreign rule and more 
or less oppression : but judging from the experience of 
some past years, there is every hope of the faults being 
corrected by education. 

The intercourse between the Europeans and native 
is not, except in few instances, of that frankness and 
confidence which alone can enable them to judge of each 
other rightly. Coupled with this, they very often mis¬ 
understand each other; and the Englishman, generally 
being an educated man, judges of every native by the 
high standard of his own enlightenment and civilisation. 
The result is often anything but a right conclusion, and 
hasty generalisation. Every wrong act of the native is 
at once condemned as innate in the native ; similar acts 
of Europeans are of course only individual delinquencies, 
or capable of explanation ! 

There is nothing strange in the natives feeling shy 
and misunderstanding the rulers. The other day the 
del 'll farmers did not till up Government returns about 
cattlo, after deliberation, on the ground that Govern¬ 
ment \yanted to tax cattle. 

There is no doubt that owing to a colder and more 
bracing climate, the enjoyment of froo institutions for 
centuries, the advantages of high educational establish¬ 
ments and high moral culture, free public opinion, and 
tho advancement in material prosperity and mode of life 
by the discoveries of physical science and mineral 
resources, tho modern Englishman is, in his physical and 
mental development, in his pluck and public spirit, in 
liloruture, science and arts, superior to the modern 
Hindu ground down and depressed as he is by centuries 
of foi' 1 n rule and oppression, and possessing less 
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stages of climate and food for personal vigour. But 
the very fact that the Hindu has under all such unfortu¬ 
nate circumstances preserved his character for morality 
and virtue, for high commercial integrity, for his bravery 
and military aptitude, and that he has at one time 
produced his vast ancient lore shows that there is no 
want of capacity, and that, under the influence of 
British Rule rightly administered, and reinvigorated bv 
modern western civilization, he may once more regain 
his former high position among mankind. 

At present he has not yet fully recovered from the 
staggering blow of the most extraordinary revolution by 
which a small nation in the far west has become a ruler 
of his vast country. He does not yet quite understand 
bis new rulers. He is only just beginning to see dimly 
that after all he has perhaps some reason to congratulate 
himself for the change. The higher classes, the rulers 
now displaced or still remaining, are ’in a bewildering 
state of mind. They lying prostrate, with all their 
energies fled, and smarting at their fallen condition, 
cannot be naturally expected to reconcile themselves 
suddenly to the loss of their power, and to find them¬ 
selves, once rulers of millions, now of less importance 
than an ordinary English official, and sometimes treated 
witli injustice or indifference. The revolution in all its 
aspects, military,- political, social, or intellectual, is so 
extraordinary and unparalleled in the history of man¬ 
kind, that it cannot but be a work of time before a 
people, numbering two hundred millions, though now a 
fallen, hut once a highly civilised nation, can be rooon- 
c d e d and assimilated to the new order of things. Under 
these circumstances, coupled with some unfortunate 
social barriers between the rulers and the ruled, the 
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tfranco of each other’s language, and the little interest 
shown by Englishmen, the Englishman and the native of 
India are still at a wide distance from each other, and 
know therefore little of each other’s true merits and 
faults. The time, however, I hope will come, when, as 
some who have taken a real interest in the people have 
already done, the English people will with better know¬ 
ledge think well of the natives of India. It will be the 
fault of the rulers themselves if they do not find the 
Hindus a loyal and a grateful people, and capable of tho 
highest degree of civilisation. Even Abool Fazul, the 
minister of the greatest Mahommedan ruler of India, has 
borne high testimony for them. Unfortunately, the 
mischief of distance between tho Englishman and natives 
is aggravated by the conduct of a class of Englishmen 
m india, who, either from interested motives or from 
pride of superiority, always run down tho natives, and 
keep up an ill-feeling botweea the races. Sometimes 
some English gentlemen claim ton or twenty years* 
experience who have hardly been on intimate terms, or 
ia\e familiarly conversed, with as many natives, or have 
nuill y Ioarnfc to speak as many sentences in the language 
° ^ lQ na tivos as the number of years they claim ex- 
porionco (or ich gentlemen constitute themselves 

the infallible judges of the character of the people. Per- 
a paralled to this to some extent is to he found in 
tko accounts about Englishmen themselves given by 
-uropean foreigners. When Englishmen are incorrectly 
described for these foreigner,, they of course open thoir 
. °lo artillery of ridicule upon such ignorance, and yet 
it does not always occur to them that in their judgment 
on nn -tUos of India, with less mutual acquaintance, they 
may he a* much, if not more, egregiously mistaken. 
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There are several peculiar difficulties in India in the 
way of rapid progress. Education permeates the mass- 
very slowly on account of many different languages ; the 
efforts of the educated to improve their countrymen 


remain confined within small limits, while in this country 
an idea in the Times is known over the whole length 
and breadth of the land within twenty-four hours, and 
the whole nation can act as a man. 

The natives are sometimes charged with want of 
moral courage. We have only to look at the difference 
°f treatment by the Bombay Government between a 
native and an English judge—1 mean Mr. Manockjeo 
Cursetjee and Mr. Anstey—and one may ask what result 
eun be expected from such circumstances. 

However, though such unfortunate circumstances 
do now and then occur, the educated are beginning to 
learn that the rights of intellect and justice are the same 
for all, and that, though often snubbed and discouraged, 
they may rely upon the ultimate triumph of truth and 
justice. 


Lastly, I think Mr. Orawfurd’s treatment of tliis 
important subject is one-sided, and not judicial and 
scientific. The paper professes to draw a conclusion 
from certain facts, but to mo it seems the facts are select- 
od for, and adapted to, a foregone conclusion. All 
explanatory causes of difference are made light of and 
thrown into the background, and all tending to prove tin 
conclusion brought most forcibly into the foreground. 
The whole reasoning is that, because there is a diversity 
m the intellectual, moral and physical character of vari¬ 
ous nations, they must therefore have separate origins, 
but the premises do not warrant the conclusion ; more¬ 
over, there are several assumptions which are not correct. 

34—8C 
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n one place, a comparison is made between differ¬ 
ent countries, and it is assumed th# the greater the 
natural resources, the greater must bo the development; 
w 1 o a most important feature in human nature,— 
necessity the mother of invention, "-greater difficul¬ 
ties compelling greater exertions, and calling forth the 
exorcise of higher powers, and the bracing effects of 
colder climates, are ignored. In one place, the Phceni- 
mans, Jews, and Mamelukes ace taken over to the 
European side as they seem to disturb the argument. 

< Mr. Crawfurd alludes to the bad government in 
Asia as their own creation, as if bad governments had 
never existed in Europe, and no European kingdoms or 
empires had to thank bad govermonts and degeneracy 
for their fall.* 

One principal objection to Mr. Crawfurd’s paper is 
an unfair comparison between the old Asiatic civilisation 
imn f 10 1U ° derQ Eui '°P 0aa civilisation, with all the 
v 6 Us ' lV0n its material advancement by the 
Hcovenes of physical science, both in the arts of war 

mav heTl' Th6 anCienb civilisation o£ b °* b continents 
alter « . 1 °f lt 1 1 “ ate sub l 0cfc of comparison. The Asiatics 
blool^T- a lfr0m fche first civilisation, had not new 
wild tr^ Vlg ° U • br ° Ugbt t0 th0m - Tha Gobhs a »* °‘ber 

nentlv R h, h ° m Asiatic racGS ' P 0 ™*- 

createJ 1 l0<1 m . a,ld br0Ughfc Dew vigour to Europe, and 
a ted a new civilisation in it with the advantages of 

y ourn work of the old civilisation. It would be intorest- 
o o make a fair comparison between the old civilisa- 




stranpo com Q °ki Poland 3ntl «»« Duchies are a 

Hub not It, I v , 10 i itil ’ al O* Europe. 

$ o y lately groaned under bad governments ? 
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l the two continents and between the modern con¬ 
dition of the people among whose ancestors the old 
civilisations prevailed. But to compare a hand armed 
with an Armstrong gun with an unarmed one and thence 
to draw the conclusion of superior strength and warlike 
•spirit of the former, may bo complacent, but does not 
appear to me to be fair. 


Differences in the conditions of nations and their 
■various peculiarities, arising from differences of political, 
■physical, and social circumstances, and these circum¬ 
stances reacting upon each other, require careful study 
and due allowance before attributing any share to innate 
difference. 

I do not mean to undertake here the solution of the 
TOost difficult problem of the unity or plurality of races, 
or of maintaining or denying what may legitimately 
follow from Mr. Crawford's conclusions, that there are as 
many distinct races with distinct orgins as there are coun¬ 
tries or even provinces with peculiarities of their own. I 
loave to ethnologists to say whether the present philologi¬ 
cal and physical researches which Mr. Crawfurd has 
altogether ignored, and other ethonological inquiries, lead 
'-o the conclusion of the unity or plurality of races, or 
whether more light is still necessary upon the subject. 

£ shall only make a few remarks suggested by the 
Paper, The races of Europe present a large variety in 
loir size, Irom the Highlanders to the Laps. The 
Asiatic races have their Afghans, of the large si;:o, and 
other races of different sizes. Herodotus writes: '* 
bor, in boldness and warlike spirit the Persians were 
*mt a whit inferior to the Oreeks; ” in another place lie 


* Vol. iv., p. 354. 
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And in the mid battle, when the Persians* 
tkcmselves and the Sacco had place, the barbarians wore' 
victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks in the 
inner country.” In the comparison between the Greeks 
and Persians, Herodotus accounts for the inferiority of 
the latter in dificiency of discipline and arms only. 

Bawlinson, in his Five Monarchies , judges from 
the sculptures that the ancient Aryan- race is a noble 
variety of the human species—tall, graceful, and stately ; 
physiognomy handsome and somewhat resembling the? 
Greek; and that on tho authority of Xenophon and 
Plutarch the Median and Xromon Persians were re¬ 
markable for their stature and beauty. Palgravo calls 
the Arabs of inhabited lands and organised governments 
one of the noblest races on earth.! A large portion of 
the Sikhs and Afghans, and large numbers of Brah¬ 
mans i Q Central India, have fair comploxions and fine 
features. 




^ Ve must notralso forget, in comparisons of nations, 
tho part which accident, or commonly called luck, plays. 

know wh at part storms played in the defeat of the- 
nav^ of Xerxes and of the armada of the Spaniards.! 
ihe European lives in a colder and bracing climate. I 
do not suppose the innate physical character of any 
Airopean race will enable it to preserve its- vigour and 
strength intact on the plains of India for a long time.. 


* Vol. iii., p. 405. f Vol. i., p. 24. 

! 'jow, a Bir gle law sometime* fixes the character of a 
nation for a time for good or evil. What extraordinary change* 
A e b ® 0:1 fought sin-. *3 the recognition of free trade by 
his natjon 1 I do not suppose Mr. Crawfurd means the 
A ' 1 h of P a ^ t ‘* generation wore a different ruco, because 

Jf Cr 5-!r r0tieC w 0,U ' : '-'‘; less fcolerant ’ and in several o the ft 
respects different from the present generation. 
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^The European, says Ml*. Crawfurd, enjoys walking, the 
Asiatic prefers sitting. The Asiatic, when here, enjoys 
walking as much as any European can do, for he must 
walk in this climate to preserve his health. The Euro¬ 
pean in India, after the fatigue and heat of the day, 
•often prefers sitting in a cool breeze. With the Euro¬ 
pean dress, and in this climate, sitting with his logs 
tucked up under him, becomes, irksome to the Asiatic 
also. The rigidity of the muscle of the European is 
much modified in India. I suppose it is a well-known 
act to ethnologists that animals are capable of acquir- 


3n £ a large variety of physical characters in different 
•climates, though originally of the same stock. Mr, 
Crawfurd s statement, that tho Jews of Asia are sub¬ 
stantially Persian among Persians, Arab among Arabs, 
dn(! difficult to distinguish from Hindus among Hindus, 
and that their social advancement in Europe is with the 
people of the community among which they dwell, tends 
rather against his theory, showing that external circum- 
» ancea have modified the character of a people within 
historic times. 

In estimating tho character of a people, we must not 
oi^ot that sometimes single events have given a peculiar 
d irection to their character and history. Had it not 
nten t or taxed tea, we do not know whether there would 
jTaq been a United States now. Had the confederates 
leon \ ictorious, what would have been the future history 
the (Iaifc ed States and of Slavery ? Had Britain been 
H t ^ Lfj0c | with tho Continent of Europe, it is probable 
p a 1 lru Sht have had a different history, either a large 
jmopean empire, or a province of some othor. Wh.it 
, I ' was wiought in tho character of tfio Britons 
e 1 ioy complained. The Piets drive us to the sea. 
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and the sea drives us to the Piets ?" Was that change- 
in character, the result of external inljuence of the 
Roman civilisation and Government or not ? 

The one-sided and partial treatment of the subject 
by Mr. Crawfurd is best illustrated by the comparison' 
made between Greece and the island of Java. The wide 
difference between the climate and products of the two 
countries is admitted, but the legitimate conclusion of its 
effects in stimulating or checking exertion are ignored : 
the rest of the comparison might as well not have been 
made. 

The Guzerati-speakiog Hindus are eminently com¬ 
mercial, and carry on the most extonsive foreign com¬ 
merce, while just on the other side of the Ghauts and 
in Concan the Martha-speaking Hindus are quite un¬ 
commercial, except so far as some inland trade is 
concerned. Whether these may be considered as two 
distinct races by Mr. Crawfurd or not I cannot say, 
but there is this marked difference in their character, 
arising, to a great extent, from local and historical 
circumstances, the Guzerat people having commercial 
connections with Arabia and the West from ancient 
times. 

Again, in Western India there is even now a* 
marked difference in the educational, and therefore' 
intellectual condition of the Mahomedans and Hindus of 
Concan; though fchay have the same physiognomy, 
speak the same language, and, in fact, are originally the* 
same people, there are not half a dozen of these 
Mahomedans attending the English seminaries, while 
the Hindus swarm in numbers. Should this state of 
things continue for some length of time, the difference 
in £he characters of these two portions will be so great 
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according to Mr. Crawfurd’s theory, I suppose 
they will have to be put down as two distinct races. 

I wish I had more time to examine more fully the 
several points I have touched upon, and also to examine 
a few more statements of Mr. Crawfurd’s paper,, 
especially about Hindu astronomy, music, and architec¬ 
ture and Chinese literature and character. The ethno¬ 
logist should study man in all his bearings, and make 
due allowances for every cause of disturbance. Mr. 
Crawfurd’s conclusion may be right or wrong, but, with, 
every deference to him, all I wish to submit to the 
Society is that the evidence produced is not only not 
sufficient but defectiverm4tself, inasmuch as it is supor- 
hcial, and several statements are not quite correct. 

I have not made these remarks for the pleasure of 
objecting, or simply for the sake of defending the 
Asiatics; truth cannot bo gained, and I hope I shall be 
the last person to deny it wherever it is proved to exist, 
no matter in howsoever unpleasant a form. The sole 
business of science, as I understand it, is to seek the 
truth and to hail it wherever it is found, and not to 
bend and adapt facts'to a foregone conclusion. 






IX 

SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF ON INDIA.* 


I offer some observations on Sir Grant Duff’s reply 
to Mr. Samuel Smith, M. P., in this Review . I do so 
not with the object of defending Mr. Smith. He is 
well able to take caro of himself* But of the subjects 
with which Sir Grant Duff has dealt, there are some of 
-he most vital importance to India, and I desire to 
discuss them. 

I have never felt more disappointed and grieved 
with any writings by an Englishman than with the two 
articles by Sir Grant Duff—a gentleman who has 
occupied the high positions of Under-Secretary of State 
for India and Governor of Madras. Whether I look to 
■ho superficiality and levity of his treatment of questions 
of se, ions and melancholy importance to India, or to 
the literary smartness of offhand reply which he so 
oiton employs in the place of argument, or to the mere 
sensational assertions which he puts forward as proofs, 
' can,1 ot but feel that both the manner and matter of 
he two articles are in many parts, unworthy of a 
gentleman of Sir Grant Duff’s position and expected 
knowledge. But what is particularly more regrettable 
ls !lIS afe titude towards the educated classes, and the 
sue. era ho has levelled against higher education itself. 
_ , re fe one thing more than another for which the 

ndl f 11 P^ple are peculiarly and deeply grateful to the 
hitirih nation, and which is one of the chief reasons of 
Oontemporary lte\iew, August, 1887. 
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shmenfc and loyalty to British Rule, ife is the 
blessing of education which Britain has bestowed on 
India. Britain has every reason to be proud of. and 
to bo satisfied with, the results, for it is the educated 
classes who realise and appreciate most of the beneficence 
and good intentions of the British nation ; and by the 
increasing -influence which they are now undoubtedly, 
exercising over the people, they are the powerful chain 
by which India is becoming more and more firmly linked 
with Britain. This education has produced its natural 
oftects, in promoting civilisation and independence of 
character—a result of which a true Briton should not bo 
ashamed and should regard as his peculiar glory. But 
' lu would appear that this independence of character and 
tlio free criticism passed by the educated classes on Sir 
fb\ant Duff s acts have ruffled his composure. He lias 
allowed his feelings to get the better of his judgment. I 
shall have to say a few words on this subject hereafter. 

^ ran ^ asks the English tourists, who go to 
ndia for the purpose of enlightening their countrymen 
when they come home '— * Is it too much to ask that 
ieso last should take the pains to arrive at an accurate 
knowledge of facts before they give their conclusions to 
the world ? ” May I ask the same question of Sir Grant 
-Duff himself ? Is it too much to ask him, who has 
occupied high aud responsible positions, that he, as far 
more bound to do so, should take the pains to arrive ut 




an accurate knowledge of facts before he gives his con¬ 
clusions to the world ? Careless or mistaken utterances 
^f men of his position, by misleading the British public^ 
( o immeasurable harm, both to England and India. 

Of the few matters which I intend to discuss there is 
one the most important—upon which all other question B 
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correct solution of this fundamental problem 
will help all other Indian problems to settle themselves 
under the ordinary current discussions of every day. 
Before proceeding, however, with this fundamental ques¬ 
tion, it is necessary to make one or two preliminary 
remarks to clear away some misapprehensions which 
often confuse and complicate the discussion-of Indian 
subjects. * 

There are three-parties concerned—(1) The British 
nation, (2) those authorities to whom the Government 
of India is entrusted by. the British nation, and (3) the- 
Natives of British India. 

Now, I have no complaint whatever against the 
British nation or British Rule. On the contary, we have- 
every reason to be-thankful that of all the nations in the 
world it has been our good fortune to be placed under 
the British nation—a nation noble and great in its in¬ 
stincts ; among the most advanced, if not the- raosfc 
advanced, in civilization : foremost in the advancement 
of humanity in all its varied wants and circumstances ; 
the source and fountainhead of true liberty and of politi- 
Cid progress in the world ; in short, a nation in which 
•dl that is just, generous and truly free is most happily 

combined. 

The British nation has done its part nobly, has laid 
iown, and pledged itself before God and the world to a 
policy of justice and generosity towards India, in which 
nothing is left to be desired. That policy is complete and 
worthy of its groat and glorious past and prosent. No, 
we Indians have no complaint against the British nation 
ov hiritish Rule. We have everything from them to be 
grateful for. It i^ against its servants, to whom it has 
entrusted our destinies, that w r e have something of which 
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to complain. Or rather, it is against the system which 
has been adopted by its servants, and which subverts the 
avowed and pledged policy of the British nation, that 
we complain, and against which I appeal to the British 
people. 

Reverting to the few important matters which I 
desire 'to discuss, the first great question is—What is- 
Britain's policy towards India ? Sir Grant Duff says: 
* 4 Of two things one : either we mean to stay in India 
and make the best of the country—directly for its own 
advantage, indirectly for that of ourselves and of man¬ 
kind at large, or we do not.” Again, he says : “ The 
problem is how best to manage for its interest, our own 

interest, and the interest of the world.”■ Now, 

if anybody ought to know, Sir Grant Duff ought, that 
this very problem, exactly as he puts it and for the pur¬ 
poses he mentions, has been completely and exhaustively 
debated, decided upon, and the decision pledged in the 
most deliberate manner, in an Act of Tarlimament more 
than fifty years ago, and again most solemnly and 
sacredly pledged more than twenty-five years ago. Sir 
Grant Duff either forgets or ignores these great evontR. 
Let us seo, then, what this policy is. At a time when 
the Indians were iu their educational and political in¬ 
fancy, when they did not and could .not understand 
what their political condition then was or was to be in 
tbo future, when they had uot uttered, as far as I 
know, any complaints, nor demandod any rights or any 
definite policy towards themselves, the British nation of 
their own accord and pleasure, merely from their own 
sense of their duty towards the millions of India and to 
the world, deliberately declared before the world what 
their policy should be towards the people of India. Nor 
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:lid the British people do this in any ignorance or want of 
forethought or without the consideration of all possible 
consequences of their action. Never was there a debate 
in both Houses of Parliament more complete and clear, 
more exhaustive, more deliberately looked at from all 
points of view, and rnoro calculated for the development 
of statesmanlike policy and practical good sense. The 
most crucial point of view—that of political danger or of 
even the possible loss of India to Britain—was faced 
with true Bnglish manliness; and the British nation, 
through their Parliament, then settled, adopted, and 
proclaimed to the world what their policy was to he— 
V' -'., the policy of justice and of the advancement of 
humanity. 

I can give here only a very few extracts from that 
famous debate of more than half a century ago—a debate 
reflecting the highest glory on the British name. 

Sir Robert Peel said :— 

i- . U, ^? rQ f ani at least that we must approach the considcra- 
°i-w With a Jee P deling, with a strong sente of the res- 
i _ n 8i bill by we shall incur, with it strong sense of the moral 
^ lga 1011 w ^‘ c h imposes it upon us us a duty to promote the 
f Piemen* of the country and the welfare and well-being 
I t in,la oitante, so far as we can consistently with the safety 
' security of our dominion and the obligations by which we 
may bo bound 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, in tho IIoubo of Lords, 
said :— 

8 kou’d bo taking u very narrow view of this 
question one utterly inadequate to the great importance 
J subject, which involved in it tho happiness or misery of 
-ilia r . millions of human beings, were he not to ^S\\ the 
m °f Lordships to tne bearing which this question 

‘ t ,° . f influence which this arrangement must exercise up- 

2Ifu U ! e distinics of that vast mass of people. He was 
.^hcir Lordahips would feel, as he indeed felt, that 
10 1 y justification before God arid Providence for the great 




ana unprecedented dominion which they exercised in India 
was in the happiness which they communicated to the subjects 
under their rule, and in proving to the world at large, and to 
the inhabitants of Hindoostan, that the inheritance of Akbar 
(the wisest and most beneficent of Mahomedan princes) had 

not fallen into unworthy or degenerate hands.” His 

lordship, after announcing the policy intended to be adopted, 
concluded : “ He was confident that the strength of the Gov¬ 
ernment would be increased bv the happiness of the people 
over whom it presided, and by the attachment of those nations 
to it.” 

Lord Macaulay’s speech is worthy of him, and of 
the great nation to which he belonged. I have every 
temptation to quote the whole of it, but space forbids. 
He calls the proposed policy “ that wise, that benevolent, 
that noble clause,. ” and ho adds :— 

” I must say that, to the last day of my life, I shall be 
proud of having been one of th.ose who assisted in the framing 
of the Bill contains that clause .... Governments, like men, 
may buy existence too dour. * Propter vifcam vivendi perdere 
causes’is a despicable policy either in individuals or States. 
In the proseut case such a policy would he not only despicable 

but absurd.To the great trading nation, to the great 

manufacturing nation, no progress which any portion of the 
human race can make in knowledge, in taste "for the conveni¬ 
ences of life, or in tho wealth by which those conveniences are 
produced, can be a matter of indifTorenoe ... To trade with 
civilised men is infinitely more profitable than to govern 
savages. That would indeed bo a doting wisdom, which, in 
order that India might remain h dependency, would make it a 
useless and costly dependency—which would keep a hundred 
uiili’ons of men from being our customers in order that the> 
imght continue to be our slaves* It wag, as Bernier tolls us, 
the practice of the miserable tyrants whom he found in India, 
When they dreaded the capacity and spirit of some distinguish 
6a subject, and yet could not venture to murder him, to ad- 
iuin!-;tei* to him a daily .lose of tho pousta, a preparation of 
^l' luui > cflect of which v. -s iu a few month;: 1 to destroy al’ 
the bodily and mental powers of the wretch who was drugged 
•"ki a . nc * ^ ,irD *'hu into :ii helpless idiot. The detest- 
uble artifice, more horrible than assassination itself, was 
iu° r r/ *k°de w h°, employed it. It is no model for 
o Itag isb nation. \\ e shall never consent to adinpaLtor 
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jouota to a whole community, to stupify and para¬ 
lyse a great people whom God has committed to onr 
charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering them more 

amenable to our control. I have no tears. The path 

of duty is plain before us ; and it is also the path of wisdom, of 

national prosperity, of national honour.To have found 

a great people sunk in the lowest depths of misery and super¬ 
stition, to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous 
and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
title to glory—all our own. The sceptre may pass away from 
'Us, Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy, Victory may be inconstant to our arms. 
But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverses. 
There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. 
Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over bar¬ 
barism ; that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts 
and our morals, our literature and our law.*’ 


Now, what was is that was so deliberately decided 
upon—that which was to promote the welfare and well¬ 
being of the millions of India, involve their happiness or 
misery, and influence their future destiny ; that which 
was to be the only justification before God and Provi¬ 
dence for the dominion over India; that which was to 
increase tho strength of the Government and secure the 
attachment of the nation to it; and that which was wise, 
benevolent and noble, most profitable to English trade 
and manufacture, the plain path of duty, wisdom, 
national prosperity and national honour, and calculated 
to raise a people sunk in the lowest depths of misery 
and superstition to prosperity and civilisation? It was 
this 4 ‘ noble ’ clause in the Act of 1833, worthy of the 
British character for justice, generosity and humanity * 
That no Native of the said territories, nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
sHall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said Company. 
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now ask the first question. Is this deliberately 
declared policy honestly promised, and is it intended by 
the British nation to be honestly and honourably ful¬ 
filled ; or is it a lie and a delusion, meant only to deceive 
India and the world ? This is the first clear issue. 

It must be remembered, as I have already said, that 
this wise and noble pledge was given at a time when the 
Indians had not asked for it. It was of Britain’s own 
will and accord, of her own sense of duty towards a 
great people whom Providence had entrusted to her 
■care, that she deliberated and gave the pledge. The 
pledge was given with grace and unasked, and was 
therefore the oooro valuable and more to Britain's 
credit and renown. But the authorities to whom the 
performance of this pledge was entrusted by the British 
nation did not do their duty, and left the pledge a dead 
Jotter. Then came a time of trouble, and Britain 
triumphed over the Mutiny. But what did she do in that 
moment of triumph? Did she retract the old, great 
*nd noble pledge? Did she say, “You have proved 
unworthy of it, and I .withdraw it.” No! True to her 
instincts of justice, she once more and still more empha¬ 
tically and solemnly proclaimed to the world the same 
Pledge, oven in greater completeness and in every form 
J>y the mouth of our great Sovereign did she once more 
»ive her pledge, calling God to witness and seal it and 
bestow His blessing thereon; and this did the gracious 
Proclamation of 1858 proclaim to tho world 

territnv3l^°fs oarsc b 08 hound to the Natives of our Indian 
our \ bc °bhgations of duty whirl, bind us to ail 

Abnlaht 8u hjci ts ; and those obligations, by the blrr iing of 
7 . y C>od, «o shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil, 
onr anrll'L t lS fQrtber wil1 that, so far as iuay be 

twiy ^mitted to V " raCe or 1 lMd ’ he ,reelv liod ™P*r- 
17 Mnamed to offices in our service, the duues of which 
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be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity 
discharge. 


‘In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
c ontentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all power grant to us and to 
those in authority under U 3 strength to carry out these 
our wishes for the good of’our people.” 


Can pledges more sacred, more clear, and more- 
binding before God and man be given ? 

I asked this second question. Are these pledges 
honest promises of the British Sovereign and nation, to 
be faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled, or are they 
only so many lies and delusions ? I can and do expect 
but one reply : that these sacred promises were made 
honestly, and honourably fulfilled. The whole Indian 
problem hangs upon these great pledges, upon which the 
blessings and help of God are invoked. It would be an 
insult and an injustice to the British nation, quite 
unpardonable in me—with my personal knowledge of 
the British people for more than thirty years—if I for 
a ‘Uoment entertained the shadow of a doubt with regard 
to the honesty of these pledges. 

The third question is—whether these pledges have 
been faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled. The whole 
position of India is this : If these solemn pledges be 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled, India will have 
nothing more to desire. Had these pledges been fulfilled, 
what a different tale of congratulation should we have 
bad to tell to-day of the prosperity and advancement of 
India and of great benefits to and blessings upon England, 
frut it is useless to mourn over the past. The future is 


still before us. 


I appeal to the British nation that these sacred and 
solemn promises should he hereafter faithfully and con 
scientiously fulfilled. This will satisfy all our wants* 
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.11 realize all the various consequences, benefits 
■and blessings which the Statesmen of 1833 have foretold, 
to England’s eternal glory, and to the benefit of England, 
India and the world. The non-fulfilment of these pledges 
has been tried for half a century, and poverty and 
•degradation are still the lot of India. Let us have, I 
•appeal, for half a century the conscientious fulfilment of 
these pledges, and no man can hesitate to foretell, as the 
great Statesmen of 1833 foretold, that India will rise in 
prosperity and civilization, that “ the strength of the 
Government would be increased by the happiness of the 
people over whom it presided, and by the attachment of 
ihose nations to it.” As long as fair trial is not givea to 
these pledges it is idle, and adding insult to injury, to 
decide anything or to seek any excuses against us and 
against the fulfilment of the pledges. 

If this appeal is granted, if the British nation says 
that its honest promises must be honestly fulfilled, every 
other Indiau question will find its natural and easy solu¬ 
tion. If, on the other hand, this appeal shall go in vain_- 

which I can never believe will be the case—the present 
unnatural system of the non-fulfilment of the great 
policy of 1833 and 1858 will be an obstacle and a com¬ 
plete prevention of the right and just solution of any 
other Indian question whatever. Erom the seed of in¬ 
justice no fruit of justice can ever be produced. Thistles 
will never yield grapes. 

I now come to the second important question—the. 
•present material condition of India as the natural result 
•of the non-fulfilment of the great pledges. Mr. Samuel 
Smith had remarked that there was among the woll- 
oducated Natives “ a widespread belief that India is get¬ 
ting poorer and less happier,” and he has subsequently 

24 — 87 
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ressed his own impressions : “ The first and deepest 
impression made upon me by this second visit to India 
is a heightened sense of the poverty of the country.” 
Now, to such a serious matter, what is Sir Grant Duff’s 
reply ? First, a sneer at the educated classes and at 
higher education itself. Next, he gives a long extract 
from an address of the local reception committee of the 
town of Bezwada, in which, says the address, by moans 
of an anicut, “ at one stroke the mouths of a hungry 
and dying people have been filled with bread, and the 
coffers of the Government with money.” Now, can levity 
and unkindness go any further ? This is the reply 
that a great functionary gives to Mr. Smith’s serious 
charge about the poverty of India. What can the glow¬ 
ing, long extract from the address of the committee of 
Bezwada mean, if Sir Grant Duff did not thereby intend 
to lead the British public into the belief that, because the 
small town of Bezwada had acknowledged a good thing 
done for it, therefore in all India all was happy and 
prospering? However, Sir Grant Duff could not help 
reverting, after a while, to the subject a little more 
seriously, and admitting that “ there is in many parts of 
India frightful poverty.” What, then, becomes of the 
glowing extract from the Bezwada address* and how was 
that a reply to Mr. Smith’s charge ? However, even 
after making the admission of the “ frightful poverty in 
roany parts of India,” he disposses off-hand of the grave 
matter—remarking that other people in other countries 
are also poor, as if that were a justification of “ the 
frightful poverty in many parts of India,” under a rule 
like that of the British, and conducted by a service the 
most highly praised and the most highly paid in the 
world. Sir Grant Duff, with a cruel levity, only asks 
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V$wo:d>r three questions, without any proof of his assump¬ 
tions and without any attention to the circumstances of 
the comparisons, and at once falls foul of the educated 
classes, as if thereby he gave a complete reply to the 
complaint about the poverty. Now, these are the three 
questions he puts :—“ The question worth answering is : 
Do the Indian masses obtain, one year with another, a 
larger or smaller amount of material well being than the 
peasantry of Western Europe ?” and he answers himself : 
“ Speaking of the huge province of Madras, which I, of 
course, know best—and I have visited every district in 
it—I think they do . . . .” They “ do ” what ? Do they 
obtain a larger or smaller amount? His second question 
is: 41 But is* there not the same, and even worse, in our 
own country ?'* And lastly, he brings down his clincher 
thus :—“As to our system 4 draining the country of its 
wealth,’ if that be the case, how is it visibly increasing 
in wealth ?” And he gives no proof of that increased 
wealth. Thus, then, does Sir Grant Duff settle the 
most serious questions connected with India. First, 
a sneer at educated men and higher education, then 
the frivolous argument about the town of Beswada, and 
afterwards three off-hand questions and assertions 
without any proof. In this way does a former Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, and only lately a ruler 
of thirty millions of people, inform and instruct the 
British public on the most burning Indian questions. 
We may now, however, see what Sir Grant Duff’s above 
three questions mean, and what they are worth, and 
how wrong and baseless his assertions are. 

Fortunately, Mr . Grant Duff has already replied to 
Sir Grant Duff. We are treated by Sir Grant Duff to 
a long extract from his Budget speech of 1873. He 
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, aave as well favoured us, to better purpose, with 
an extract or two from some of his other speeches. In 
1870 Mr. Grant Duff asks Sir Wilfred Lawson a remark¬ 
able question during the debate on Opium. He asks : 
“ Would it be tolerable that to enforce a view of morality 
which was not theirs, which had never indeed been 
accepted by any large portion of the human race, we 
should grind an already poor population to the very dust 
with new taxation ? ” Can a more complete reply be 
given to Sir Grant’s present questions than this reply of 
Mr. Grant Duff : that the only margin that saves “ an 
already poor population ” from being ground to the very 
dust is the few millions that are obtained by poisoning 


a foreign country (China). 

Again Mr. Grant Duff supplies another complete 
reply to Sir Grant Duff’s questions, In his Budget 
speech of 1871, he thus depicts the poverty of India &s 
compared with the> condition of England—* one of the 
countries of Western Europe” and the “ our own coun¬ 
try ” of his questions. Just at that time I had, in a 
rough way, shown that the whole production or income 
of British India was about Rs. 20 (40s.) per head per 
annum. Of this Mr. Grant Duff made the following use 
in 1871. He said : “ The position of the Indian finan¬ 
cier is altogether different from that of the English one. 
Here you have a comparatively wealthy population. 
The income of the United Kingdom has, I believe, been 
guessed at £800,000,000 per annum. The income of 
British India has been guessed at £300,000,000 per 
annum. Tbat gives well on to £30 per annum as the 
income of every person of tbe United Kingdom, and only 
£2 per annum as the income of every person in British 
India. Even our comparative wealth will be looked 
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upon by future ages as a state of semi-barbarism. 
But what are wo to say of the state of India ? How 
many generations must pass away before that country 
has arrived at even the comparative wealth of this ? ” 
But now Sir Grant Duff ignores his own utterances 
as to how utterly different the cases of England and 
India are. Mr. Grant Duff’s speeches having been re¬ 
ceived in India, Lord Mayo thus commented upon it and 


confirmed it:— 

“ I admit the comparative poverty of this country, as com¬ 
pared ^ith many other countries of the same magnitude and 
importance, and I am convinced of the impolicy and injustice 
of imposing burdens upon this people which may be called 
either crushing or oppressive. Mr. Grant Dufi in an able 
speech which be delivered the other day in the House of 
Commons, the report of which arrived by the last mail, stated 
with truth that the position of our finance was wholly differ¬ 
ent from that of England. 1 In England,’ he stated, 4 you have 
comparatively a wealthy population. The income of the 
United Kingdom has, I believe, been guessed at £800,000,000 
per annum ; the income of British India has been guessed at 
£300,000,000 per annum: that goes well on to £30 per annum 
as the income of every person in the United Kingdom and 
only £2 per annum as the income of every person in British 
India,’ I believe that Mr. Grant Dull had good ground 1 for 
the statement he made, and I wish to say, with reference to 
it, that we are perfectly cognisant of the relative poverty of 
this country as compared with European States. ” 

Here, again, is another answer to Sir Grant Duff’s 
questions, by the late Finance Minister of India. Major 
(Sir) E. Baring, in proof of his assertion of the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the people ” of British India, 
makes a comparison not only with “ the Western coun¬ 
tries of Europe u but with “ the poorest country in 
Europe*” After stating that the income of India was 
not more than Ks. 27 per bead, he said, in his Budget 
speech of 1882 : “In England, the average income per 
head of population was £33 per head ; in France it was 
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m Turkey, which was the poorest country in 
Europe, it was £4 per head. ” 

It will be seen, then, that Mr. Grant Duff and a 
higher authority than Sir Grant Duff have already fully 
answered Sir Grant Duff’s questions. The only thing 
now remaining is whether Sir Grant Duff will undertake 
to prove that the income or British India has now 
become equal to that of the Western countries of 
Europe; and if so, let him give us his facts and figures 
to prove such a statement—not mere allusions ^o the 
prosperity of some small towns like Bezwada, or even 
to that of the Presidency towns, but a complete estimate 
of the income of all British India, so as to compare it 
with that of England, France, or “ Western countries 
of Europe.” 

I may say here a word or two about “the huge prov¬ 
ince of Madras, which, “ says Sir Grant, “ I, of course, 
know best, and I have visited every district in it.” 
Vve may &ee now whether he has visited with his eyes 
open or shut. I shall be glad if Sir Grant Duff will 
gi\e us figures to show that Madras to-day produces as 
much as the Western countries of Europe. 

Sir George Campbell, in his paper on tenure of land 
in India, says, from an official Report of 1869, about the 
Madras Presidency, that “ the bulk of the people are 
paupers.” I have just received an extract from a friend 
in India, Mr. W. R. Robertson, Agricultural Reporter 
to the Government of Madras, who says of the agricul¬ 
tural labourer :— 

. • | con ditiori is a disgrace to any country calling itself 
i viUsed. In the beat seasons the gross income of himself and 
is amity dees not exceed 3d. per day throughout the year, and 
in a bad season their circumstances are most deplorable. 
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<5Th*p^een something of Ireland, in which the condition of 
flairs bears some resemblance to those of this country, but 
the condition of the agricultural population of Ireland is Vastly 
superior to the condition of the similar classes in this country.” 


There cannot be any doubt about the correctness of 
these views ; for, as a matter of fact, as I have worked 
out the figures in my paper on “ The Poverty of India/' 
yfche income of the Madras Presidency in 1868-69 was 
only about Rs. 18 per head per annum. 

Such is the Madras Presidency, which Sir Grant 
Duff has visited with his eyes apparently shut. 

I shall now give a few statements about the “ ex¬ 
treme poverty ” of British India, by persons whose 
authority would bo admitted by Sir Grant Duff as far 
superior to his own. In 1864 Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, then Viceroy, said : “ India is on the whole 
a very poor country : the mass of the population enjoy 
only a scanty subsistence.” And again, in 1873, he 
repeated his opinion before the Finance Committee that 
the mas3 of the people were so miserably poor that 
they had barely the means of subsistence. It was as 
much as a man could do to feed his family, or half-feed 
them, let alone spending money on what might be 
called luxuries or conveniences. In 1881 Dr. (Sir W.) 
Hunter, the best official defender of the British Indian 
Administration, told the British public that 40,000,000 
of the people of British India “ go through life on in¬ 
sufficient food.” This is an official admission, but I 
have no moral doubt that, if full enquiries were made, 
twice forty millions or more would be found “ going 
through life on insufficient foodand what wonder 
that the very touch of famine should destroy hundreds 
of thousands or millions. Coming down at once to the 
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It has been calculated that the average income per 
^ i /u Imputation in India is not more than Es. 27 a year ; 
and, though I am not prepared to pledge myself to the abso- 
ute accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently 
accurate to justify the conclusion that the tax-paying commun¬ 
ity is exceedingly poor. To derive any very large increase of' 
revenue from so poor a population as this is obviously impos¬ 
sible, and if it were possible would be unjustifiable.” 

Again, in the course of the debate he repeated the 
stauement about the income being Es. 27 per head per 
annum, and said in connection with salt revenue : ** But 
he thought it was quite sufficient to show the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the people.” Then, after stating the 
income of some of the European countries, as I have stat¬ 
ed them before, he proceeded : “ He would ask honour¬ 
able members to think what Es. 27 per annum was to sup¬ 
port a person, and then he would ask whether a few annas 
was nothing to such poor people.” I asked Sir E. Baring 
to give me his calculations to check with mine, but he de¬ 
fined. But it does not matter much, as even ** not more 
ttam Eq. 27 ” is extreme poverty of the mass of the people . 
Later still the present Finance Minister, in his speech 
0n the Income Tax, in January 1886, described the mass 
the people as “ men whose income at the best is- 
barely sufficient to afford them the sustenance necessary 
to support life, living, as they do, upon the barest 
Pece-.saries of life.” 

Now, what are we to think of an English gentle¬ 
man who has occupied the high and important positions 
of an Under*Secretary of State for India and Governor 
°f the thirty millions of Madras, and who professes to 
feel deep interest in the people of India, treating such 
grave matters as their “ extreme poverty ” aDd “ scanty 
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subsistence ” with light-heartedness like this, and coolly 
telling them and the British public that the people of 
Bezwada were gloriously prosperous, and that there, at 
one stroke, the mouths of a hungry and dying people 
have been filled with-bread and the colfers of the Govern¬ 
ment with money !” 

I shall now give a few facts and figures in connexion 
with tho condition of India, and with some of the other 
questions dealt with by Sir Grant Duff, hirst, with re¬ 
gard to the poverty to which Mr. Samuel Smith referred. 
Sir Grant Duff may rest assured that I /Shall be only 
too thankful to him for any correction of my figures by 
him or for any better information. 1 have no other 
object than the truth. 

In my paper on *’ The Poverty of India * 1 have 
worked out from official figures that the total income of 
British India is only Rs. 20 (40s, or, at present exchange, 
nearer 30s.) per head per annum. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the mass of the people cannot get this aver¬ 
age of Rs 20, as the upper classes have a larger share 
than the average ; also that this Rs. 20 per head includes 
the income or produce of foreign planters or producers, in 
which the interest of the natives does not go further than 
being mostly common labourers at competitive wages. 
All the profits of such produce are enjoyed by, and car- 
lied away from the country by, the foreigners. Subse¬ 
quently, in my correspondence with the Secretary of 
State for India in 1880, I placed before his lordship, in 
detailed calculations basod upon official returns, the 
income of the most favoured province of the Punjab and 
the cost of absolute necessaries of life there for a com¬ 
mon agriculture labourer. Tho income is, at the outside, 
Rs. 20 per head per annum, and the cost of living Rs. 34. 
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No wonder then that forty or eighty millions or more 
people of British India should “ go through life on 
insufficient food.” My calculations, both in “ The Pover¬ 
ty of India and The Condition of India ” (the cor¬ 
respondence with the Secretary of State), have not yet 
een . s ^ own b Y anybody to be wrong or requiring cor¬ 
rection. I shall be glad and thankful if Sir Grant Duff 
would give ns his calculations and show us that the 
income of British India is anything like that of the 
Western countries of Europe. 

I give a statement of the income of the different 
countries from Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics ” :— 


Grcss earnir 
Countries, per inhabits 
England ... £4 

Scotland ... a*, 

Ireland ... If 

United Kingdom ... 8; 

France ... 2 

Germany ... li 

Russia ... < 

Austria ... k 

* ta iy ... is 

fcpain M( 1; 

Portugal ... u 


Countries. 

Gross earnings 
per inhabkant* 

Belgium 

... X22 1 

Holland 

... 26 

Denmark 

... 28*2 

Sweeden and 

Norway 16-2 

Switzerland 

... 16 

Greece 

... 11*3 

Europe 

... 18 

United States 

... 27-2 

Canada 

... 26*9 

Australia 

... 43 4 


... ^ he table is not official. In his ‘‘Progress of the 
Vorld ” (1880), Mulhall gives—Scandinavia, £17 ; South 
-‘-uenca, £6; India, £2. What is then poor India’s 
whole income per head? Not as even much as the 
mted Kingdom pays to its revenue only per head. 
j~ 10 mtod Kingdom pays to revenue nearly 50 s per 
houd when wretched India’s whole income is 40s. » 0 r 
ea< , or rather, at the present exchange nearer 30s than 
> th,S a r0Sult for an Knghshman to boast about 

HJM' 0 • ati f 9d With> affcer a centur y of British 
• "inistiaiion? The income of British India is only a 
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third of that of even the countries of South America! 
Every other part of the British Empire is flourishing 
except wretched India. 


Sir Grant Duff knows well that any poverty in the 
countries of Western Europe is not from want of wealth 
or income, but from unequal distribution. But British 
India has her whole production or income itself most 
wretched. There is no wealth, and therefore the ques¬ 
tion of its right distribution, or of any comparison with 
the countries of Western Europe or w T ith England is very 
far off indeed. Certainly a gentleman like Sir Grant 
Duff ought to undersand the immense difference between 
the character of the conditions of the poor masses of 
British India and of the poor of Western Europe, the 
one starving from scantiness, the other having plenty, 
but suffering from some defect in its distribution. Let 
the British Indian administration fulfil its sacred pledges 
and allow plenty to be produced in British India, and 
then will be the proper time and occasion to comp.ire 
the phenomena of the conditions of Western Europe 
and British India. The question at present is, why, 
under the management of the most highly paid services 
in the world, India cannot produce as much even as the 
worst governed countries of Europe. I do not mein to 
blame the individuals of the Indian services. It is the 
policy, the perversion of the pledges, that is at the 
bottom of our misfortunes. Lot the Government of 
India only give us every year properly made up statis¬ 
tical tables of the whole production or tho income of 
the country, and we shall then know truly how India 
fares year after year, and we shall then soo how the 
present system of administration is an obstacle to any 
material advancement of India. Let us have actual 
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facts about the real income of India, instead of careless 
opinions like those in Sir Grant Duff’s two articles. 

Instead of asking us to go so far as Western Europe 
to compare conditions so utterly different from each 
other, Sir Grant Duff might have looked nearer home, 
and studied somewhat of the neighbouring Native States, 
to institute some fair comparison under a certain simi¬ 
larity of circumstances. This point I shall have to refer 
to in the next article, when dealing with a cognate 
subject. Sir Grant Duff says : “ I maintain that no 
country on the face of the earth is governed so cheaply 
in proportion to its size, to its population and to the 
difficulties of government. ” Surely, Sir Grant Duff 
knows better than this. Surely, he knows that the 
pressure of a burden depends upon the capacity to bear 
it: that an elephant may carry tons with ease, while a 
child would be crushed by a hundredweight. Surely, 
he Knows the very first axiom of taxation—that it 
should he in proportion to the means of the taxpayer. 
Mulhall very properly says in his Dictionary : “ The real 
incidence of all taxation is better sho\yn by comparison 
Wlfch the people’s earnings.” Let us see facts. Let us 
sec whether the incidence in British India is not heavier 
^ iJfl tacit of England itself . The gross revenue of the 
United Kingdom in 188G is £89,581,301; the population 
*o 1386 is given as 36,707,418. The revenue per head 
^dl bo 48$. 9d The gross revenue of British India in 
, 85 is < in * ten rupees) £70,690,000, and population 
in 1381, 198,790,000—say roundly, in 1885, 200,000,000. 

revenue of the United Kingdom does not include 
railway or irrigation earnings ; I deduct, therefore, these 
i.y lX1 , Uritinh Indian revenue. Deducting from 

*70,090,000, railway earnings £11,898,000, and irriga- 
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and navigation earnings £1,676,000, the balance 
of gross revenue is £57,116,000 which taken for 
200,000,000, gives 6s. 8irZ— say 5s. 8 < 2 .—per head. Now, 
the United Kingdom pays 48s. 9d. per head from an 
income of £35*2 per head which makes the incidence or 
pressure of 6*92 per cent, of the income. British India 
pays 5s. 8 d. out of an income of 40s., which makes the 
incidence or pressure of 14*3 per cent, of the income. 
Thus, while the United Kingdom pays for its gross 
revenue only 6*92 per cent, out of its rich income of 
£35*2 per head, British India pays out of its scantiness 
and starvation a gross revenue of 14*3 per cent, of its 
income ; so that, wretchedly weak and poor as British 
India is, the pressure, upon it is more than doubly 
heavier than that on the enormously wealthy United 
Kingdom ; and yet Sir Grant Duff says that no country 
on the face of the earth i 3 governed so cheaply as British 
India, and misleads the British public about its true 
and deplorable condition. But what is worse, and what 
is British India’s chief difficulty is this : In England, all 
that is paid by the people for revenue returns back to 
them, is enjoyed by thorn, and fructifies in their own 
pockets ; while in India, what the people pay as revenue 
does not all return to them, or is enjoyed, by them, or 
fructifies in their pockets. A large portion is enjoyed 
by others, and carried away clean out of the country. 
This is what makes British India’s economic position 
unnatural. 

I give below the incidence of a few more coun¬ 
tries : Percentage of expenditure to income: Germany, 
10*7 ; France, 13*23; Belgium, 9 * 5 ; Holland, 9*61 \ 
Russia, 101 ; Denmark, 617 ; United States, 3.9 ! 
Canada, 5*0; Australia, 16*2. But iu all those oases 
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Whatever is spent returns back to the people, 


<SL 

whether 


the percentage is large or small. 

The Budget Estimate of 1887-88 is nearly 
£77,500,000, so the percentage of incidence will increase 
still higher. Sir Grant Duff’s object in this assertion is 
to justify the character and prove the success of the 
present British Indian policy. It will be hereafter seen 
that this very argument of his is one of the best proofs of 
the failure of this policy and of the administration based 
upon it. Sir Grant Duff says : < Mr. Smith proceeds to ad¬ 
mit that India has absorbed some £350,000,000 sterling 
of silver and gold in the last forty years, but inaaes the 
very odd remarkr that, although English writers consider 
this a great proof of wealth, it is not so regarded in 
India. ’ To this, what is Sir Grant Duff’s reply ? Of 
the same kind as usual: mere careless assertions, and a 

l’mg at the misrepresentation about the educated classes. 
He says:— 


inrr r A or B r '0 fc to regard two and two as mak- 

l.n'ii.n arithmetic is true, nevertheless ; and there is the 

i 1 r * though doubtless one of the greatest boons that could 
hr or/* Gr # e i j ^ on Tndia would be to get the vast dormant 
v ‘ 9 8°ld and silver which are buried in the ground or 

GVf n , ou /; he person brought into circulation. Can that, how- 
t ’ jC ho P 2a for as long as the very people whom Mr. Smith 
h, t r aS ox P or) ents of Native opinion do their utmost to excito 
tihty against the British Government ?” 


To avoid confusion I pass over for the present with¬ 
out notice the last assertion. It will be seen further on 
wbafc different testimony even the highest Indian authori- 
ll * give upon this subject. With regard to the other 
remarks, it is clear that Sir Grant Duff has not taken the 
Pams to know what the Natives say, and what the actual 
State of the matter is, with regard to these economic 
conditions. The best thing I can do to avoid useless 
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facts and official figures, instead of making bare assertions 
of opinion without any proofs, as Sir Grant Duff says. 
These economic questions are of far greater and more 
serious importance, both to England and India, than Sir 
Grant Duff and others of his views dream of. These 
facts and figures will show that British India has not 
received such amounts of gold and silver as is generally 
supposed, or as are more than barely adequate to its 
ordinary wants.. The phenomenon of the import of 
bullion into British India is very much misapprehended, 
as will be shown in my second article ; and Sir Grant 
Duff’s assertions are misleading, as such meagre, vague, 
and off-hand assertions always are. By the present policy 
British India is prevented from acquiring any capital of 
its own, owing to the constant drain from its wretched 
income, and is on the verge of being ground down to 
dust. Such foreign capital as circulates in British India 
carries away its own profits out of British India, leaving 
the masses of its people as poor as ever, and largely 
going through life on insufficient food. 

I shall now consider the important questions of 
trade bullion, population, drain, etc., to which Sir Grant 
Duff has referred. As promised in my first article, I 
shall at once proceed to give official facts and figures, 
which will enable the public to judge for themselves. 

I begin with the question of the trade of British 
India. What is the true trade of British India? The 
trade returns of British India, as published in Bluo Books, 
both in England and India are misleading to those who 
do not study them with certain nocossary information 
to guide them. What are given as trade returns of 
British India are not such really, as I explain below. 
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rexport-s of the produce of a country form the basis of 
its trade. It is in return for such exports, together with 
oi dinary commercial profits, that the country receives 
its imports. I shall first analyse the so-called exports of 
British India. A large portion of them, together with 
their profits, never return to British India in any shape, 
either of merchandise or treasure; though in every true 
trade all exports with their profits ought so to return. 
The present exports of British India consist of— 

1. Tiie exports of produce belonging to tho Native 
. States. 


“• The exports of produce belonging to the terri¬ 
tories beyond the land frontiers. 

d ho exports of the produce belonging to Euro¬ 
pean 01 other foroign planters or manufacturers, the 
profits of which are enjoyed in and carried away out of 
the country by these foreigners, and do not belong to or 
become a portion of the capital of tho people of British 
iu< i.t. The only interest the people have in those ex¬ 
ports is that they are tho labourers, by whoso labour, at 
poor wages, the resources of their own country are to he 
brought out for the profit of tho foreigners, such profit 
not to remain in the country. 

f. Remittances for “home charges,” including in- 
• tor03t on P uW ic dobt held in England, and loss in 
exchange, and excluding interest on debt which is in¬ 
curred for railways and other productivo works. 

• r > Remittances for interest on foreign dobt incurred 
or railways and other productive public works. What 
tli; = cas0 the lenders get as interest is all right; there 
pi nothing to comlpain .f in that. In other countries, 
*»yond the interest to he paid to the lenders, the rest of 
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the whole benefit of such loans remains to the people of 
the country. This, however, is not the case with British 
India. 

6. Private remittances of Europeans and other 
foreigners to their own countries for their families, and 
on account of their savings and profits. These remit¬ 
tances, together with item four, and what the foreigners 
enjoy in the country itself, are so much deprivation of 
the people, and cause the exhausting annual drain out 
of the very poor produce or income of British India. 
This is India’s chief evil. 

7. The remainder are the only true trade exports 
of the produce belonging to the people of British India. 

Let us now examine the actual figures of the 
so-called exports of British India, say for 1885. For 
easier understanding L give the figures in sterling, taking 
the conventional £1 = Rs. 10. The amount of merchan¬ 
dise exported is £83,200,528. This,* however, consists 
of not only domestic produce and manufactures of all 
India, hut also foreign merchandise re-exported. 1 do 
not include treasure in these exports, for the simple 
reason that the gold or silver is not produced in India 
hut is simply a re-exportation out of what is imported 
from foreign parts. I take all my figures from the 
statistical abstracts published among Parliamentary 
returns, except when I mention any other source. I 
take, then, exports of merchandise to be £83,200,528. 
Wo must first know bow much of this belongs to the 
Native States. The official trade returns give us no 
information on this important point, as they should. I 
shall therefore make a rough estimate for the present. 
The population of all India is nearly 254,000,000, out of 
which that of the Native States is 55,000,000, or about 

24-33 
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cent.; or say, roundly, one-fifth. But the 
proportion of their exports will, I think, he found to be 
laiger than one-tifth. All the opium exported from 
Bombay comes from tlio Native States. A large portion 
of the cotton exported from Bombay comes from the 
Native States. According to Hunter’s “ Imperial Indian 
(gazetteer, ” one-sixth of such cotton comes from 
Katkiawad alone. To be on the safe side, I take the 
tok.l of exports of the Native States to be one-fifth only 
—i.c., 610,600,000. Next, the export of merchandise 
from the frontier countries is about £0,300,000. I may 
loughly take only one-quarter of this as exported out of 
India. That will be £1,300,000. 

_ -^ ie exports of coffee, indigo, jute manufactures, 
•'dk, tea, etc., which are mostly those belonging to 
foreign planters and manufacturers, amount to about 
£i 1,600,000. T cannot say how much of this belongs 
B - Native planters, and not, to foreigners. I may tako 

these exports as £ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

Remittances made for “home charges” (excluding 
oiest on railway and productive works loans) includ- 
, Interest 011 public debt and loss in exchange, como 

to about £11,500,000. 

Remittances for interest on foreign loan:, for railways 
a '“ otllel ' public works are about £4,827,000. 1 

cannot say how much interest on the capital of State 
rat Ways and other productive works is paid in England 
pilrt of the interest paid on “ debt ” (£2,012,000). If 
take debt as £ If >2,000,000, and capital laid out on pro- 
<74 1,0 w °r!:s £74,000,000, the proportion of interest on 
- *0,000 out of £2,012,000 will be about £1,189,000. 

' so, then the total amount of interest on all railways 
aDf ,mW * e works will be about £0,000,000. leaving all 







other home charges, including exchange and interest or 
public debt as £11,500,000, as I have assumed above. 

Private remittances of Europeans and other foreign¬ 
ers for their families, and of savings and profits, and for 
importing merchandise, suitable for their consumption 

may he roughly estimated at £10,000,000, though I think 
it is much more. 

The account, then, of the true trade exports of 
British India stands thus :— 


Totil exports of all India and Frontier States . . % 200,000 


Native States 
Frontier Territory ... 

European planters 
Home charges 

Interest on all railways and public 
works loans 
Private remittances ... 


£ lb,600,000 
1 , 000,000 
10 , 000,000 
11,1500,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

--- *>5,400,000 


The true trnde exports of the people of 

British India. ... ... ... £27,800,000 

Or say, roundly, £30,000,000 for a population of 
nearly 200,000,000, giving 3s. per head per annum. If 
proper information could he obtained, I believe this 
amount would turn out to be nearer £20,000,000 than 
•100,000,000 for the true trade exports of the people of 
British India. To he on the safe side, I keep to 
£30,000,000. I must be remembered that this item in¬ 
cludes all the re-exports of foreign merchandise, which 
have to be deducted to get at the true exports of domestic 
produce. 

this a satisfactory result of a century of manage¬ 
ment by British administrators ? Let us compare this 
result with the trade exports of other parts of the British 
Lmpiie. As I have no information about the foreign 
debt of those parts, for the interest of which they may 
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have to export some of their produce, I make allowance 
for their whole public debt as so much foreign debt. 
This, of course, is a too large allowance. I take interest 
at 5 per cent., and deduct the amount from the exports. 
I am, therefore, evidently under-estimating the exports 
of the other parts of the British Empire. As the exports 
of British India include re-exports of foreign merchan¬ 
dise, i have taken the exports of all other countries, in a 
similar way, for a fair comparison. No deduction for any 
payment of interest on foreign debt is made for the 
United Kingdom, as it is more a lender than a borrower. 
1 cannot give here the whole calculation, but only the 
results and they are these :— 

True trade exports 
Countries, per bead (1885). 

s d. 


The United Kingdom. 149 4 
Australia (including bul¬ 
lion and specie which 
it produces) ... 271 o 

- ... 28 8 


. True trade exports 

| Countries. per head ^1880). 

s. d, 

Cape of Good Hope (exclu¬ 
sive of diamonds) ... 35 5 
| \ : orfch American Colonies 70 
1 West India Islands ... 75 4 
i 33ritish India only ... )] y 

Bet us next tako some of fche foreign countries, anil 
S 'f h °' V Wl ' 0tehed British India’s trade is when compar- 
\ ' f V0n Bor a few of the foreign countries 

C * n ' particulars of their public debt, but not of that 
portion of it which is foreign debt. I have taken tho 
amount of the mho \public debt, and allowed 5 percent?, 
interest on it, to be deducted from the exports, as if it 
all foreign debt. In this way I have under-estimafc- 
i ' Ui Uue exports. !These countries I mark with 
•an asterisk ; those marked i include bullion. For those I 
cannot get separate returns for merchandise only. In the 
of the United States tho figure is really a great 
estimate, as 1 take its foreign debt as equal in 
amount to its whole public debt, and also as 1 take 
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esfc at 5 per cent. I cannot get particulars of the 
foreign debts, if they have any, of other countries, and 
some allowance will have to be made for that. But in 
all these cases the amount of exports is so large, as- 
compared with the paltry figure of British India, that 
the contrast remains most striking :— 


Exports per Exports per 

Countries. head. i Countries. head. 



s. 

d. 


a. 

d. 

'Russian Empire . 

.. 12 

0 

Austro* Hungarian 






'Empire 

47 

0 

•Norway 

.. 61 

7 

fRoumnnia 

27 

0 

Sweden 

.. 61 

6 

fGreece 

89 

9 

'Denmark 

.. 07 

5 

Egypt 

3S 

9 

German Empire .. 

107 

2 

•United States 

55 

6 

Holland 

. 843 

1 

t Mexico 

20 

1 

•Belgium 

. 87f» 

2 

1 tChili 

149 

0 

•France 

. 63 

7 

, i Argentine Republic . 

90 

3 

[Portugal 

,. 33 

9 

i 1 Uruguay 

.193 

2 

Spain 

. 36 

5 

Japan 

. 3 

3 

•Italy 

. 17 

9 

British India 

. 3 

0 


Even Japan, only so lately opened up, is exporting more 
than British India. 


After seeiug how poor the tries trade exports are of 
the people of British India from the point of view of 
British India’s interests, let us next examine the matter 
from the point of view of EnrjuuuVs interest. What 
benefit has England’s trade derived, after possessing and 
administering British India for more than a hundred 
years, under a most expensive administration, with 
complete despotic control over it, the people having no 
/ y°ice and no control of any kind. Has British India so 
improved as to become an important customer for British 
goods ? There was no protection, no heavy duties to 
hamper British imports, as in other parts of the British 
Empire itself, or in foreign countries. And yet we find 
that British India is by far the most wretched customer 
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_ or British produce or manufactures. Here are the 
facts The total of the exports of British produce from 
’ ,nlted Kingdom to India is, for the year 1885, 
£~9,100,000. As I have explained before about exports 
from India, that they are not all from British India, so 
also these exports from the United Kingdom to India 
are not all for British India, though they enter India by 
British Indian ports. Those British exports have to be 
distributed among—(l) Native States ; (2) frontier terri¬ 
tories; (j) consumption of Buropeans; (4) railway and 
Government stores; and (-5) the remainder for the 
Natives of British India. Let Government give us 
correct information about these particulars, and then 
'\e shall he able to know how insignificant is the com¬ 
mercial benefit England derives from her dominion over 
British India. I shall not he surprised if it is found 
ahat the real share of the people of British India in the 
■ 7" ll ® x P° rfcs 13 not half cf the £29,300,000 imported 
mto India. It must lie remembered that whatovor is 
received by the Natives States and the frontier terri- 
nc’i ’ '“/«« return, with the ordinary profits of 15 
per cent,, for their exports to the United Kingdom, 
ubeir case is not like that of British India. They have 
no such exhausting drain as that of British India, 
beyond paying the small tribute of about £700,000. If 
take £15,000,000, as British produce received for the 
consumption of the Native subjects of British India, 1 
“ h,nk 1 am on the safe side. What is this amount for 
t Population of 200,000,000? Only Is. Gd. per head. 

, 7'® ' fc eV6n at 2s ‘ wr hea<1 if >' ou Kke, or oven 
- - »l"i0,000, which will be only 2s. Gd. per head. What 
a wretched result for four-fifths of the whole British 
1 '" yr ■ 31110 population of British India is 200.000,000, 
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that of the rest of the British Empire outside India, 
including the United Kingdom, about 52,000,000. 

I now compare the exports of British produce to 
British India with those to other parts of the British 
Empire and to other foreign countries. I give the results 
only:— 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Exports of British Produce per Head for 1885. 


To Countries. 

s. 

d. 

British India lv Gd, or 
North American Colo¬ 

2 

6 

nies 

Wost Indian Island 

30 

8 

and Guiana 

87 

10 

British Honduras ... 

06 

7 

Australasia ... 

135 

8 

Straits Settlement., ... 

SO 

10 


To Countries. 

s. d. 

Ceylon. 

8 10 

Mauritius 

14* 2 

Cape of Good Hope and 


Natal . 

45 8 


West African Settle¬ 
ments ... ... 57 

Possessions on the Gold 
Coast .13 10 


Some deductions may have to he made from these 
figures. 

What a sad story is this! If British India took 
only £1 per head, England would export to British 
India alone as much as she exports at present to the 
whole world (£215,000,000). What an amount of work 
would this give to British industries and produce ! Will 
the British merchants and manufacturers, open thoir 
eyes ? Will the British working men understand how 
enormous their loss is from the present policy, which 
involves besides a charge of dishonourable violation of 
sacred promises that clings to the British name ? j f 
India prospered and consumed British produce largely, 
what a gain would it be to England and to the whole 
world also! Here, then, will be Sir Grant Dulfs 4 * India’s 
interest, England’s interest, and the world’s interest ” to 
his hearts content, if he will with a true and earnest heart 
labour to achieve this threefold interest in the right way. 
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us next take other foreign countries with most or 
all of which England, I think, has no freetrade, andseo how 
British I ndia stands the comparison even with them :— 




Exports of British 
T o Countries. s. d. 
British India 2 6 

Germany ... /’ 7 

France ... ’ 7 11 

Sweden and Norway. Io s 
J >emnark and Iceland. 19 4 
Holland (this uiav be 
supplying some por* 
tion of Central Eu- 


f ope) 

44 

jj 

Belgium (do. do.) 

28 

3 

Eortugai . 

8 * 

0 

ain . 

. 

9 

Italy (perhaps partly 



supplied by inter- 



mediate countries). 

4 

9 

Austrian territory do. 

0 

8 


Produce per Head 

To Countries. 5 . d. 


Russia (perhaps partly 
bupplied through 
intermediate conn- 


tries) 

0 

IV 

Greece . 

10 

1 

’Turkey in Europe ... 

10 

8 

’Turkey in Asia 

.I 

10 

Egypt . 

10 

2 

1 nited States 

8 

9 

’Central America ... 

4 

7 

'Brazil 

10 

r> 

Uruguay . 

r» 4 

0 

Argentine Republic 

81 

s 

Chili. 

12 

4 

Japan . 

1 

1 


Japan, so lately opened, has commenced taking l,s\ Id. 
worth per head. Tlieso figures tell their own eloquent 
tale. Is it too much to expect that, with complete free 
trade and British management, and all “ development of 
iesourc.es, the prosperity of British India ought to he 
such as to consume of British produce oven £I per head, 
and that it would he so if British India were allowed to 
oio'.y freely under natural economic conditions ? 

In the first article I referred to the capacity of 
1 ntish India for taxation. Over and ovor again have 
British Indian financiers lamented that British India 
cannot boar additional taxation without oppressiveness. 

elk now what is the oxtent of this taxation which .s 
already 0 crushing that any addition to it would “grind 
British India to dust”? It is, as I have shown in the 
first article, after squeezing and squeezing as much as 
* Whitaker’s Almanac, 
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nle, only 5s. Sd. per head per annum, and according 
to the present budget a little more—say G$. Let us see- 
wllat the capacity for taxation of other parts of the 
British Empire and of other foreign countries is, and 
even of those Native States of India where anything like- 
improved government on the British Indian system is 
introduced. I give results only :— 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Gross Revenue per Head per Annum. 


Countries. s. d. 

British India ... 6 0 

United Kingdom ... 48 9 

Ceylon ... 8 6 

Mauritius ... 40 5 

Australia ...189 8 

Natal ... 29 10 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Gross Revenue per Head per Annum. 


Countries. s 

Cape of Good Hope ... j. 
North American Colo¬ 
urs ... 81 7 

West India Islands ... 23 1 

British Guiana ... 32 Li 


Countries. s - d. 

Russia in Europe ... 24 f> 
Norway ...28 6 

•Sweden ... 19 8 

Denmark ... 26 11 

German Empire ...18 6 

Prussia ... 41 2 

Saxony ... 22 8 

Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burgh ... 18 

S.i xo-Coburg and Gotha 1? 
Bavaria ... 44 

Wiirfcenburg ... 27 

Grand Duchy of Baden 27 
Grand Duchy of Hesse 21 


Alsace-Lorraine ... 24 

Holland ... 47 

Belgium ... 47 

Erauce ... 73 

Portugal ... 81 

Spain ... 41 

Switzerland ... 12 

N.B —Some of tho above figures 
Whitaker’s Almanac, 1886. 


Countries. 
Austro-Hungarv 
Italy 
Greece 
Servia 
Bulgaria 
Rou mania 
Egypt (proper) 

United Slates (differ¬ 
ent) States have their 
separate revenue be¬ 
sides) 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Orange Free State ... 
Persia 

Republic of Peru 
All territory directly 
under Turkey 


40 


d . 
6 

89 10 
37 7 
10 3 

12 8 - 
20 8 
30 H 


. 20 10 


If. 

20 

24 

18 

29 

36 

H 

18 

13 


are worked out 


of 
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ill be seen that British India’s capacity for 
paying taxation is very poor indeed compared to that 
of any other country of any consequence. Of the 
-bo\e figures I cannot say which may be oppressive 
to the people. I give this as a fact, that these people 
pay so much for being governed. But it must be 
further borne in mind that every farthing of what these 
people pay returns back to them, which is not the case 
•\ith British India. Can it lie said of any of these 
countries that one-fifth or one-third of its people goes 
through life on insufficient food from sheer poverty of 
only 40.s. income, and not from imperfect distribution ? 

I shall next take the case of some of the Native 
States of India. I have taken some, where during the 
minorities of the Princes, English officials have adjxiinis- 
toied the State and put them into order and good 
government. The capacity for taxation which I give 
iclo,v i> not the result of any oppressive taxation, but 
° ? ™ developments by improved government, 

.° Uie . lncreas iQg prosperity of the people. I give 

instances in the Bombay Presidency that I know, and 

o \v lie i lave been able to get some particulars. 




Gkoss Revenue per Head (£1-R s . 10.) 


Baroda 

Cntch 

Dhavnagar 


s. d. 
12 8 
7 11 
12 0 


Gondul 

Motbi 

Wadhsvan 


s. d. 
18 0 

17 2 

18 10 


These States have no debts. Baroda, Bhavnagar, 
an< '■jondal have built and are extending their own rail- 
,rS, and all have built and are building their own pub¬ 
lic works from revenue, and have good balances. Baroda 
aS * balanoe in lland of £2,100,000, equal to eighteen 
months revenue; Cutch has £140,000, equal to eight 
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months* revenue ; Bhavnagar has £0G0,000, equal to two 
years’ revenue : and Gondal has £100,000, equal to fifteen 
months’ revenue. I give only one or two short extracts 
from official statements. Sir W. Hunter, in his “ Impe¬ 
rial Gazetteer,” says about Bhavnagar in connection 
with Kathiawar : “ Bhavnagar has taken the lead in 
the material development of her resources, and is the 
first State in India which constructed a railway at her 
own expense and risk ” I may say that Gondal did the 
same in conjunction with Bhavnagar, and Baroda had 
done that long before. In handing over the rule of 
Gondal to the Prince on the completion of his minority, 
Major Nutt, the British Administrator, and in charge of 
the State at the time, says with just pride and pleasure, 
in reference to the increase of revenue from £80,000 in 
1870 to £120,000 in 1884: ** One point of special 
interest in this matter is, that the increase in revenue 
has not occasioned any hardship to Gondal subjects. 
On the contrary, never were the people generally—high 
and low, rich and poor,-~in a greater state of social 
prosperity than they are now.” The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment has considered this “ highly satisfactory.” 

At the installation of the present Chief of Bhav¬ 
nagar, Mr. Peile, the Political Agent, describes the 
State as being then with flourishing finances and much 
good work in progress. Of financial matters I need say 
little; you have no debts, and your treasury is full.” 
W hen will British Indian financiers lie able to spoak 
with the same pride, pleasure, and satisfaction ? “ No 

debt, full treasury, good work in progress, increase of 
rovenue, with increase of social prosperity, for high and 
low, rich and poor.” Will this ever he in British India 
under the present policy ? No. 
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' ''^here are some other States in Kathiawar in which 
higher taxation per head than that of British India is 
paid by the people, though I do not know that it is said 
Miat there is oppressive taxation there. J may instance 
Junagadh as Its. per head, with £500,000 balance in 
hand, equal to fifteen months’ revenue : and Nawanagar 
as 16,s. '.)d. per head, and gradually paying off some debt, 
i have no doubt that Native States will go on rapidly 
increasing in prosperity as their system of government 
goes on improving. T know from my own personal 
knowledge as Prime Minister of Baroda for one year 
tii.it that State has a very promising future indeed. 
There are several other Native States in India in which 
the gross revenue per head is higher than that of British 
India. All the remaining first and second class Kathia¬ 
war States are from 8s. to 13s. per head; Gwalior, 

‘ • BrZ.: Indore, 13s. 5rZ.: Bhurtpore, 8s. 8 d.\ Dholepur, 
l0d - ; Tonk - : Kotah, 11s. 4rZ.; Jallawar, 8s. 10 d. 
O'dy just now Sindia lends £3,500,000 to the British 
government : Holkar, I think, has lent £1,000,000 for 
the Indore railway. 

There cannot J)e much oppression in these States, 
as c ^° Political Agents’ vigilance and superintendence, 
and the fear of the displeasure of Government, are; 
expected to prevent it. 

Ihen Sir Grant Duff maintains that no country on 
1 he face of the earth is governed so cheaply as British 
^ 11( ua. In the first place, this i? a fiction, as the heavi- 
nr ' ss of burden on poverty-stricken British India is 
more than double than that on the enormously rich 
England; and secondly, Sir Grant Duff’s object is 
to show that this cheapness is a proof of the success 
of tlie Present British Indian policy. But, on the 
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the facts and figures I have given above about 
British India’s wretched income and capacity for taxa¬ 
tion, its insignificant trade, and the very paltry com¬ 
mercial benefit to England, are conclusive proofs of 
anything but success in improving the prosperity of the 
people. Moreover, for the so-called cheapness, it is no 
thanks or credit to Government. It is not of choice 
that Government takes only Os. per head. On the 
contrary, it is always longing, ever moaning, and using 
every possible shift to squeeze out more taxation if it 
can. By all means make British India capable of pay¬ 
ing even 20s. per head (if not 50s. per head, like England) 
for revenue, without oppression and misery ; or make its 
income £20 por head, if not £41, like that of England ; 
and then fairly claim credit for having raised to some 
material extent the prosperity of British India. Let us 
have such results, instead of tall talk and self-complacent 
assertions. Had Government given us year after year 
correct information about the actual income and condi¬ 
tion of the people of British India, Britain would then 
have known the deplorable results of the neglect of, and 
disobedience to, her deliberate and sacred mandates. 

Again, Sir Grant Duff’s boast of the cheapness of 
government is wrong, even in the misleading sense in 
which he maintains it. He tries to show that because 
British India pays only 6s. por head, it is therefore the 
most cheaply governed country on the face of the earth— 
i.c., no other country pays a less amount per head. But 
even in this he is not quite accurate. He would have 
found this out had he only looked about in India itself, 
and lie would have saved himself the surprise which lie 
expresses at Mr. Smith being startled when ho (Mr. 
Smith) was told that taxation was lighter in Native 
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States than in British India. As a matter of fact, there 
are some Native States in which the revenue per head is 
lighter than the British India. Whether that is a 
desirable state of affairs or not is another question ; hut 
when he twits Mr. Smith he should have ascertained 
whether what Mr. Smith was told was at all correct or 
not. There arc some of the Native States where the 
gross revenue is very nearly as low as or even less than 
hv. per head: Hyderabad, 6s. 4 d .; Patiala, 6s. 4,1. ; 
Travancoro, 5s. 8 d .; Kolhapur, 5s. 6 cl .; Mysore, 4s. 10<7 : 
hungapore, 2s. : Marwar, 4s. 10rf. : Serohi, 2s. M .; Jey- 
pote, 4s. 3d ., Banswara, 3s. 8 d.\ and Kisbengarh, 

1S ' Blrf. Tiavancoro is known as a well-governed country. 
CU>,000 of its revenue is interest on British Indian 
Government securities, and it holds a balance in hand in 
Government securities and otherwise of £564,000— equal 
to nearly eleven months’ revenue. Jcypore has the re¬ 
putation of being a well-governed State. There are 
similarly even . some foreign countries outside India 
which are as ‘cheaply governed’’ us British India: 
United State of Columbia, 5s. lOtf. Republic of Bolivia- 
5s. lid. 


Sii Grant Duff refers to the absorption of gold and' 
silver and to hoarding. What are the facts about British 
India? In my “Poverty of India” I have treated the 
subject at some length. The total amount (after deduct¬ 
ing the exports from imports) retained by India during 
a Period of eithtyfour years (1801 to 1884), including the 
exceptionally lnrge imports during the American war, is 
• 4 oo,761,38o. 'J his is for all India. The population at 
present is 254,000,00J. I may take the average of eighty- 
four years roughly-say 200,000,000. This gives 45s. Gd. 
por boat! for the whole eighty-four years, or Q\d. 
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fcion as 180,000,000, the amount per head for the eighty- 
four years would be 50$. or Id. per head per annum. Of 
the United Kingdom I cannot get returns before 1858. 
The total amount of treasure retained by the United 


Kingdom (after deducting export from imports) is, for 


twehtv-seven years from 1858 to 1884, £80,194,937. 
Taking an average of 31,000,000 of populatfon for 
twenty-seven years, the amount retained for these 
twenty-seven years is 55 5 . Id. per head, or very nearly 
2s. Id. per head per annum ; while in India for more 
than three times the same period the amount is only 
45s. OtZ. per head, or G~,d per head per annum. France 
lias retained from 1801 to 1880 (Mulhall’s Dictionary) 
£208,000,000; and taking the population — say 
87,000.000—that gives 112s. per head in twenty years, 
5 s. Id. per head per annum. 

Sir Grant Duff ought to consider that the largo 
amount of bullion is to be distributed over a vast country 
and a vast population, nearly equal to five-sixths of the 
population of the whole of Europe: and when the whole 
population is considered what a wretched amount is 
this of gold and silver— viz., 6ld. per head per annum— 
received for. all possible wants ! India does not produce 
any gold or silver. To compare it with Europe -Europe 
retained in ten years, 1871-1880 (Molhall, “ Progress of 
the World, ” 1880), €827,000,000 for an average popula¬ 
tion of about 8(H),000,000 or ‘21s. 10J. per head, or 
2s-. 2d. per head per nnnum. India during the same ten 
years retained €05,774,253 for an averago population of, 
say, 245,000,000 so that the whole amount retained 
for the ten years is about 5 s. 4 d„ or only G\d- per head 
per annum, against 21 s. 10 d. and 2s. 2d. respectively of 
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"Europe. This means that India retained only one-fourth 
of what Europe retained per head per annum during 
these ten years. It must he further remembered that 
there is no such vast system of cheques, clearing-houses, 
etc., in India, as plays so important a part in England 
and other countries of Europe. Wretched as the * 
provision of 6 id. per head per annum is for all wants— 
political, social, commericial, etc.—there is something 
far worse behind for British 'India. All the gold 
and silver that I have shown above as retained by India 
is not for British India only, but for the Native States, 
the frontier territories, and the European population ; 
and then the remainder is for the Native population 
of British India. We must have official information 
about these four divisions before we can form a correct 
estimate of what British India retains. The Native 
States, as i have said before have no foreign drain except 
ihe small amount of tribute of about £700,000. Some 
frontier territories receive something instead of paying 
any tribute. These States therefore receive back for the 
exports of their merchandise, and for the ordinary trade 
profits on such exports, full returns in imports of 
merchandise and treasure, and this treasure token away 
by the Native States and frontier territories forms not a 
sni di portion of what is imported into India. It must 
also be considered how much metal is necessary every 
year for waste of coin and metal and for the wants of 
circulating currency. When Government can give us 
all such information, it will be found that precious little 
remains for British India beyond what it is compelled 
to import lor its absolute wants. I hope England does 
noli mean to say that Englishmen or Englishwomen 
may sport as much as they like in ornaments or personal 
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triolets or jewellery ; but that the wretch of a Native of 
British India, their fellow-subject has no business or 
right to put a few shillings’ worth of trinkets on his wife 
or daughter’s person ; or that Natives must simply live 
the lives oi brutes, subsist on their “ scanty subsistence,” 
and thank their stars that they have that much. 

I will now try to give some indication of what 
bullion British India actually retains. Mr. Harrison 
gave his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1871-74 that about £1,000,000 of fresh coinage was 
more than sufficient to supply the waste of coin or metal. 
Is it too much to assume that in the very widespread 
and minute distribution, over a vast surface and a vast 
population, of small trinkets or ornaments of silver, and 
their rough use, another million may be required to 
supply waste and loss ? If only a pennyworth per head 
per annum be so wanted, it would make a million 
sterling. Next, how much goes to the Native States 
and the frontier territories ? Here are a few significant 
official figures as an indication: The “ Report of the 
external land trade and railway-borne trade of the 
Bombay residency for 1884-85 ” (p. 2), says of Rajpu- 
tana and Central India-The imports from tho ex¬ 
ternal blocks being greater than the exports to them, 
the balance of trade due by the Presidency to the other 
provinces amounts to Rs. 12,01,05,912, as appears from 
the above table and the following.” I take tho Native 
States from the table referred to. 

Excess of Imports in Bombay Presidency. 

Froru Rajputana and Central India ... Is. 5,55,46,758 


,, Berar ... 
Hyderabad 


... „ 8,67,688 

Total ... Rs. 7,18,05,796 
24—09 


1,48.91,855 
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50,579. This means that these Native States 


have exported so much more merchandise than they 
have imported. Thereupon the Report remarks thus :— 
The greatest balance is in favour of Rajputana and 
Central India, caused by the import of opium from that 
block. Next to it is that of the Central Provinces. 
It is presumed that these balances are paid back mainly 
in cash ” (the italics are mine). This, then, is the way 
the treasure goes; and poor British India gets all the 
abuse insult added to injury. Its candle burns not 
only at both ends, but at all parts. The excessive 
foreign agency eats up in India and drains away oat of 
India a portion of its wretched income, thereby weaken¬ 
ing and exhausting it every year drop by drop, though 
not very perceptibly, and lessening its productive power 
or capability. It has poor capital, and cannot increase 
it much. Foreign capital does dearly all the work, 
and carries' away all the profit. Foreign capitalists 
from Europe and from Native States make profits from 
the resources of British India, and take awav those 
profits to their own countries. The share that the mass 
of the Natives of British India have is to drudge and 
slave on scanty subsistence for these foreign capitalists; 
not as slaves in America did, on the resources of the 


country and land belonging to the masters themselves, 
but on the resources of their own country, for the 
benefit of the foreign capitalists. I may illustrate this a 
little. Rombay i3 considered a wealthy place, and has a 
large capital circulating in it, to carry on all its wants 


as a great port. Whose capital is this ? Mostly that 
of foreigners. Tho capital of the European exchange 
banl-s and European merchants is mostly foreign and 
most of the Native capital is also foreign— i.e., that of 
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the Native bankers and merchants from the Native 
States. Nearly £6,000,000 of the capital working in 
Bombay belongs to Native bankers from the Native States. 
Besides, a large portion of the wealthy merchants, though 
more or less settled in Bombay, are from Native States. 
Of course, I do not mean to say anything against these 
capitalists from Europe or Native States. They are quite 
free and welcome to come and do what they can. They 
do some good. But what I mean is, that British India 
cannot and does not make any capital, and must and 
does lose the profit of its resources to others. If British 
India were left to its own free development it would b© 
•quite able to supply all its own wants, would not remain 
handicapped, and would have a free field in competition 
with the foreign capitalist, with benefit to all concerned. 
The official admission of the amount 01 the drain goes 
as far as £20,000,000 per annum ; but really it will be 
found to be much larger (excluding interest on railway 
and public works loans) :—add to this drain out of the 
country what is eaten and enjoyed in the country itself 
by others than the Natives of the country, to the 
deprivation by so much of these Natives, and some idoa 
can be formed of the actual and continuous depiction. 
Now, take only £20,000,000 per annum to be the extent 
of the drain, or even £10,000,000 per annum; this 
amount, for the last thirty years only, would have 
sufficed to build all the present and great many impre 
railway'; and other public works. There is another way 
in which I may illustrate the burning of the candle at 
all parts. First of all, British India’s own wealth is 
carried away out of it, and then that wealth is brought 
back to it in the shape of loans, and for these loans 
British India must find so much more for interest; the 
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i thing moving in a most vicious and provoking 
circle. Will nothing but a catastrophe cure this ? Even 
of the railway, etc., loans the people do not derive the 
full benefit. I cannot go into details about this here, 
I refer to my correspondence with the Secretary of 
State for India/ Nor can I go here into the calculation, 
about the drain. I can only refer to my papers on 
The Poverty of India” and “Condition of India."! 
Let Sir Grant Duff kindly show me where I am wrong 
in those papers, and I shall be thankful; or he will see 
that no country in the world, not even England except¬ 
ed, can stand such a drain without destruction. Even 
in those days when the drain was understood to be only 
£3,000,000 per annum, Mr. Montgomery Martin wrote 
in these significant and distressing words! :— 

“The annual drain of £3,000,000 on British India has 
amounted m thirty years, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian 
Rt.oriino m£>0Und ,n * c:rest > to th e enormous sum of £723,900,000 
^**T^***r*‘* constant and accumulating a drain 

then, must n be a nt’eff e OD t ld “TV“P OT eri8h her. How severe! 
i ri from tv r eilectson India, where the wage of a labourer 

millions offih B ^ thr . eep T e . * *** Were the hundred 
nomilation wh f u ^ ec ^ 3 ln India converted into a consuming 

b * *«“>*>n-*£ 


\\hat, then, must be the condition now, when the 
■ rain is getting perhaps ten times larger, and a large 
amount besides is eaten up in the country itself by 
others than the people ? Even an ocean would lie dried 
up ii a portion of its evaporation did not always return 
0 it as rain or river. If interest were added to the 
urairi, what an enormous loss would it be! 

* Supra, pp. 198-198. 

\ Supra, pp. 33, 196-199. 

♦ “ Eastern India, 1638,” vol. i.. p. xii. 
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la the darkness of the past we see now a ray of 
light and hope when the highest Indian authority begins 
to perceive not only the material disaster, but even the 
serious “political danger” from the present state of affairs. 
I only hope and pray that Britain will see matters mended 
before disaster comes. Instead of shutting his eyes like an 
ostrich, as some persons do, the Secretary of State for 
India only last year, in his despatch of 26th January, 1886 
to the Treasury, makes this remarkable admission 
about the consequences of the present “ character of the 
government,” of the foreign rule of Britain over India :_ 

“The position of India in relation to taxation and the 
sources of the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from 
the habits of the people and their strong aversion to change, 
which is more specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, but 
likewise from the character of the Government , which is in the 
hands of foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative 
offices, aud form so large a part of the Army. The impatience 
of new taxation, which would have to be borne wholly as a 
consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country °nd 
virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country, would constitute a political danger the real magnitude 
of which, it is to be feared, is not at all appreciated by persons 
who have no knowledge of or concern in the government of 
India, but which those responsible for that government have 
long regarded as of the most serious order.*’ [The italics are 
mine.] L 


This gives some hope. If, after the faithful adoption 
of the policy of 1833 and 1858, our material condition 
does not improve, and all tho fears expressed in the 
above extract do not vanish, the fault will not be 
Britain’s, and she will at least bo relieved from tho 
charge of dishonour to her word. But I have not the 
shadow of a doubt, as the statesmen of 1833 and tho 
proclamation of 1858 had no doubt, that the result will 
be a blessing both to England and India. 

A second ray of hope is this. Many Englishmen in 
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England are taking active interest in the matter. Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Fawcett, Sir C. Trevelyan, and others- 
have done good in the past. Others are earnestly 
working now—Mr. Slagg, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Digby, Mr, 
S. Smith, Mr. Hyndman, and several others. A further 
ray of hope is in an increasing number of members of 
Parliament interesting themselves in Indian matters, 
such as Dr. Hunter, Mr. S. Smith, Dr. Clark, Mr. 
Cremer, Sir J. Phear, Sir W. Plowden, and many 
others; and we cannot but feel thankful to all who have 
fcakon and are taking interest in our lot. All unfortu¬ 
nately, however, labour under the disadvantage of want 
of full information from Government, and the difficulty 
of realising tho feolings and views of the Natives. But 
still they have done much good. I must also admit 
here that some Anglo-Indians begin to realise the posi¬ 
tion. Wo owe much to men like Sir W. Wedderburn, 
Sir G. Birdwood, Major Bell, Mr. Ilbert, Mr. Cotton, 
and others of that stamp, for their active sympathy 
with us. Mr. Bright hit the blot as far back as 1853 
m is speech of the 3rd of January : “ I must say that 
it is my belief.that if a country be found possessing a 
most fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety of 
pi oduction, and that notwithstanding tho people are in 
a state of extreme destitution and suffering, the chances 
are that there is some fundamental error in the govern¬ 
ment of the country.” It is not necessary to go far to 
for this fundamental error. It is tho perversion of 
Die policy of 1833, which in the more widened and com¬ 
plete form of. 1858 is virtually still a dead letter. 

Much is said about poor Natives wasting money in 
marriages, etc. I hope it is not meant that these poor 
wretches have no right to any social privileges or enjoy- 





merits, and that their business is only to live and die 
like brutes. But the fact of the matter is, that this is 
one of those fallacies that die hard. Let us see what 
truth the Deccan Riots Commission brings to light. 
The Report of that Commission says (page 19, para. 54): 
* The results of the Commission’s enquiries show that 
undue prominence has been given to the expenditure 
on marriage and other festivals as a cause of the ryots * 
indebtedness. The expenditure on such occasions may 
undoubtedly be called extravagant when compared with 
tho ryots’ means; but tbo occasions occur soldora, and 
probably in a course of years the total sum spent this 
way by any ryot is not larger than a man in his 
position is justified in spending on social and domestic 
pleasures .” (The italics are mine.) And what is the 
amount the poor ryot spends on the marriage of his 
son ! Rs. 50 to 75 (£o to £7 10s.) say the Commissioners. 

Sir Grant Duff says : “ We have stoppod war, we 
are stopping famine. How are the ever-increasing mul¬ 
titudes to be fed ?’* Is not Sir Grant Duff a little hasty 
in saying, “ We are stopping famine.” What you are 
doing is to starve the living to save the dying. Make 
the people themselves able to meet famine without 
’ isory and deaths, and then claim credit that you are 
stopping famine. However, the true answer to tho 
question, “How are the ever-increasing multitudes to be 
fed ?” i 8 a very simple one, if gentlemen like Sir Grant 
Duff will ever have the patience to study the subject. 
Tho statesmen of 1833 and of 1858 have in the clearest 
and most emphatic way answered this question. They 
1 i r w and said clearly upon what the welfare and well¬ 
being of the hundreds of millions depended. They 
laid down unequivocally what would make British 
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India not only able to feed the increasing multitudes, 
but prosperous and the best customer of England ; and 
Mr. Grant Duff’s following kind question of 1871 will 
be fully answered : “ But what are we to say about the 
state of India ? How many generations must pass away 
before that country has arrived at even the comparative 
wealth of this (England) ?” This benevolent desire of 
Mr. Grant Duff would be accomplished in no long time. 
This question of population, of “ the ever-increasing 
multitudes,” requires further examination. Macaulay, 
in his review of Southey’s “ Colloquies on Society,” 
says:— 


‘ 4 When this island was thinly peopled, it was barbarous; 
there was little capital, and that little was insecure. It is now 
the richest and the most highly civilised spot in the world, but 
the population is dense. . . . But when we compare our 

own condition with that of our ancestors, wo think it clear 
that the advantages arising from the progress of civilisation 
have fi\r more than counterbalanced the disadvantages aris¬ 
ing from the progress of population. While our numbers 
iave increased tenfold our wealth has increased hundredfold. 
' * * If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a 

population of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than 
the English of our time, will cover these islands,. . . .many 

people would think us insane. We prophesy nothing ; but 
tins v. e say, if any person had told the Parliament which met 
in perplexity and terror after the crash in 1720, that in 18B0, 
the wealth of England would surpass all their wildest dreams, 
• • • . that for one man of ten thousand pounds then living 

ier ° would bo five men of fifty thousand pounds, .... 
our ancestors would have given as much credit to the predir 
won 0,3 the y gave to ' Gulliver’s Travels.’ ” 


1 claim no prophecy, but the statesmen of 1833 
ia\e prophesied, and the Proclamation of 1858 has 
prophesied. Do what they have said, and their pro¬ 
phecies shall be fulfilled. 

# Now, let us see a few more facts. Because a conn- 
increases in population it does not necessarily follow 
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atit must become poorer ; nor because* a country is 


densely populated that therefore it must be poor. Says 
Macaulay: “ England is a hundredfold more wealthy 
while it is tenfold denser.” The following figures speak 


for themselves :— 


Income per inhabitant 
Countries. Inhabitants per sq. (Mulhall’s Dictionary 
mile about 1880. of Statistics, 1886). 


Belgium 

487 


£22-1 

England 

478 

(1886) 

41 (1882) 

Holland 

315 


26 

Italy 

257 


12 

British India 

229 

... 

2 

Germany 

217 


18-7 

Austria 

191 

... 

16*3 

France 

184 


25*7 

Switzerland 

184 


16 

Ireland 

158 

(1886) ... 

16 (1882) 

Denmark 

132 

... 

26 2 

Scotland 

128 

(1886) ... 

32 (1882) 

Portugal 

126 

... 

13*6 

Turkey 

120 

(Mulhall). 

4 (Sir E.Baring) 

Spain 

86 

... 

13*8 

Greece 

69 

... 

11*8 

Russia in Europe... 

41 

... 

9*9 

Sweden 

271 

) 

16*2 

Norway 

15 J 

[ 


The densest Province of British India is Bengal 
(443). Thus, here are countries denser and thinner than 
British India, but every one of them has a far bettor 
income than British India. Belgium, denser than the 
densest Presidency of British India, is eleven times more 
wealthy; England, as dense, is twenty times more 
wealthy. Here are some very thinly populated countries: 
Mexico, 13 per square mile; Venezuela, 4*7 ; Chilli, 8*8 ; 
Peru, 18*6 ; Argentine Republic, 2*6; Uruguay, 7*8 ; and 
several others. Are they therefore so much richer than 
England or Belgium ? Here is Ireland, at your door, 
About its people the Duke of Argyll only a few* weeks 
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irgo (22ad of April last), in the House of Lords, said: 
o not toll me that the Irish labourer is incapable of 
a lour, or energy, or exertion. Place him in favourable 
circumstances, and there is no better workman than the 
irishman. I have myself employed large gangs of 
riahmen, and I never saw any navvies work better ; and 
besides that, they were kind and courteous men.” The 
population of Ireland is less than one-third as dense as 
t at of England ; and yet how is it that the income of 
England is £41 and that of Ireland only £16 per inhabi¬ 
tant, and that the mass of the people do not enjoy the 

benefit of even that much income, and are admittedly 
wretchedly poor ? 




British India’s resources are officially admitted to 
be enormous, and with an industrious and law-abiding 
people, as Sir George Birdwood testifies, it will be quite 
able to produce a large income, become as rich as any 
°t Qr coua ° j y and easily provide for an increasing 
population and increasing taxation, if left free scope. 

Lastly, a word about the educated classes, upon 
■whose devoted heads Sir Grant Duff has poured down 
lS'waso wrath. Here are some fine amenities of 
an English gentloman of high position : “ Professional 
malcontents ; busy, pushing talkers; ingeniously wrong • 
the port scribblers of the Native Press ; the intriguers; 
PB- airifc, pettifoggers, chatterboxes; disaffected cliques; 
tue crassa ignorantia ; little coteries of intriguers ; silly 
, . ‘soonest talk of Indian grumblers; politicising 
opbists threaten to be a perfect curse to India,” etc. 

I leavo these flowers of rhetoric alone. Not satis- 
o( even with this much, he has forgotten himself alto- 
' er ’ ancl groundlessly charged the educated classes— 
wbo do their utmost to excite hostility against the 
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British Government,” “ who do their utmost to excite- 
factitious disloyalty.” I repel this charge with only two- 
short extracts. I need not waste many words. 

The following, from the highest authority, is ample,, 
clear, and conclusive. The Government of India, in 
their despatch of the 8th of June, 1880, to the Secretary 
of State for India, bear this emphatic testimony: “To 
the minds of at least the educated among the people of 
India—and the number is rapidly increasing—any idea 
of the subversion of British power is abhorrent, from the 
consciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy 


and confusion.” Secondly, on the auspicious day of the 
Jubilee demonstration the Viceroy of India, in his 
Jubilee speech, says:— 

“ Wide and broad indeed are the new fields in which the 
Government of India is called upon to labour—but no longer, 
a 3 of aforetime, need it labour alone. Within the period we are 
reviewing, education has done its work, and e are surrounded 
on all sides by Native gentlemen of great attainments and in¬ 
telligence, from whose hearty, loyal and honest co-operation- 
we may hope to derive the greatest benefit. In fact, to an- 
administration so peculiarly situated as ours their advice, as¬ 
sistance, and solidarity are essential to the successful exer¬ 
cise of its functions. Nor do I regard with any other feelings 
than those of approval and good-will their natural ambition to 
be moro extensively associated with their English rulers in the 
administration of their own domestic affairs. ” 


Look upon this picture and upon that! 

Two Indian National Congresses have been held 
during the past two years—the second • great one, at 
Calcutta, having 430 delegates present from all parts of 
India, and of all classes of the people ; and what is it that 
both these Congresses have asked ? It is virtually and 
simply the “ conscientious fulfilment ” of the pledges 
of 1833 and 1858. They are the pivot upon which 
all Indian problems turn. If India is to be retained to* 
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in ' ifc wiIt b 0 by men who insist upon being just, 
•and upon the righteous fulfilment of the proclamation 
of 1858. Any one can judge of this from the bind of 
ovations given to Lord Ripon and Sir W. Wedderburn 
on their retirement. 


Here, again, our gracious Empress in the year of 
ier auspicious Jubilee once more proclaims to the world 
and assures us, in her response to the Bombay Jubilee 
Address last June, “It had always been, and will 
always be, her earnest desire to maintain unswervingly 
the principles laid down in the proclamation published 
on her assumption of the direct control of the govern¬ 
ment of India.” We ask no more. 
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EXPENSES OF THE ABYSSINIAN WAR.* 


My Lord and Gentleman,— In our views on 
Indian matters we shall sometimes agree and some¬ 
times differ with the Indian Government. When we 
agree, we shall be only too glad to express our views 
accordingly. When we differ, either from looking at the 
subject from a different point of view, or from more or 
less information, we shall respectfully lay before the 
Government our views. In doing so, it cannot be 
supposed that our object is to set up an opposition 
party. On the contrary, our object is co-operation, as 
the aims both of the Government and of ourselves are 
the same, viz., tho good government and welfare of India. 
I believe that Government would rather be glad than 
otherwise to know our independent views, provided we 
always confine ourselves to a dispassionate and careful 
examination of thoir acts, and lay our reasons of differ¬ 
ence before them in a becoming manner, especially 
making “ measures, not men—arguments, not abuse,” 
our rule of conduct. I hope, therefore, I shall not be 
misundei tood for laying before you my views, and you 
for express.ng yours on the subject of this papor. 

1 beg to submit for your consideration that the deci¬ 
sion of the Cabinet not to pay the ordinary pay of iho 
Indian troops employed in the Abyssinian expedition is 

(Read before an Afternoon Meeting of the E.ist India 
Association, London, Friday, November 29th, 1807, Lord 
William Hay, M.P., in the Chair,) 
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art injustice to India, and an injury to the prestige of Eng¬ 
land ; that the decision is not only unfair in principle, but 
contrary to the reasonable practice of former days. I 
first examine whether there are any past events or 
precedents which can guide us to a just decision. 

When" the English Government wa 3 only one of 
many independent Indian Powers, and when temporary 
assistance like the present was needed from each other, 
on what principles was such assistance given and taken ? 
I find that in these cases the English had acted on the 
fair and equitable principle that the party receiving 
assistance should pay the luhole charge of the troops 
during the period of assistance. I shall not take up your 
time with many extracts, I shall give only three or four 
short ones. In the treaty with Hyder Alii 1769, it is 
provided (Article 2)— 




,H.,V T hl ln c , aa n ', ither o£ tlle contracting parties shall bo 
‘ a ’ f , r ° m tbeit ' Motive countries, mutually 
as^Htaoco Of ? MV ® the onemy out The P ay ° f swell 

followinniratas • f/fc * C ° m one ,P Jrty to another to be after the 
per m0 Dtb ' to evory 8oldler and horseman fifteen rupees 

seven and “half rupees per 

shall be agreed on at the \“ COm ‘ aAndante t0 be a3 ifc 


I ie treaty of 1770 contains similar stipulations, 
which are again confirmed in the treaty of 1792. 

In the treaty of alliance with Bazalut Jung, 1779 

Jb 13 provided (Articlo 4)— 

by n, ! tthe Naw! ‘ b hhujah-ool-Moolk’s territories be invaded 
,,;■,) . we snail, besides the troops that are stationed 

ZZ - 8e " d '«-h » sufficient foreo as we car, spare to his 
t ' n , Tho ordinary and extraordinary expenses of such 

t in, r ll:,fcove ( “hey may amount to, shall be paid agreeably 
«i -:n the aowunt‘.*“ tttb b9d Ctt8tmi ‘' by the Nawab - wU ° will 

* Aitchison'a Treaties, vol. v., p. 128. 
f Aifcchison’a Treaties, vol v., p. 86. 
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in the treaty with the Nizam, 1790 (Article 


“If the Right Honourable the Governor-General should 
require a body of cavalry to join the English forces, the 
Nawab Asuph Jah and Pundit Prudhan shall furnish to the 

number of 10,000, to march in one month, etc. 

the pay of the said cavalry* to be defrayed monthly by the 
Hon'hle Company at the rate and on conditions hereafter to 
be settled.”* 

In the “ Articles explanatory o fthe 3rd Article.'of 
the Treaty of Mysore, concluded in 1799,” Article 3 
provides— 

“If it should at any time be found expedient to augment 
the cavalry of Mysore beyond the number of (4,000) four 
thousand, on intimation to that effect from the British Govern¬ 
ment, His Highness the Ptaja shall use his utmost endeavours 
for that purpose ; but the whole expense of such augmentation, 
»Dd of the maintenance of the additional numbers at the rate 
of (8) eight star pagodas for each effective man and horse while 
within the territory of Mysore, and of an additional sum or 
batt-a at the rate of (4) four star pagodas a month after the 
expiration of one month from the period of their passing the 
frontier of Mysore, us described in the 2nd article, shall be 
defrayed by the Hon’hle Company.” f 

Now, I ask why this reasonable and just practice 
should have been subsequently departed from. I hope 
the standard of fair play of the Crown is not to bo 
inferior to that of the Company. Next, I ask a few 
questions. Suppose the tables were turned, and England 
sent some troops for India’s assistance, will the English 
taxpayer and Parliament allow the assistance without 
charging India with the whole expense ' 1 —or rather, has 
the British Government ever given any assistance to the 
British Ihdian Government, or the British Indian 
Government to any native Power, of the sort without 
yaking th e receiver of the assistance pay .fully ? Sup- 
* Ibid,, p. 44. 


t Ibid., p. 108. 
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“puse some subjects of the Nizam were held in captivity 
by some Arab chief, and the Nizam, to liberate his 
subjects and to maintain his honour, deciding to send 
an expedition to Arabia, requested his allies, the British, 
to assist him temporarily with troops; would such 
assistance be given without charging the Nizam with 
the pay of the troops, as well as any extra expenses ? If 
not, then on what grounds of equity or fair play should 
England now get the Indian troops without being 
charged for their pay ? Why, instead of the British 
Government having ever given any assistance of the 
kind, it has a few accounts to settle with its conscience 
for having made India pay even more than what could 
be fairly due from it. 

It is said that India will lose nothing. What is it 
that the troops are kept in India for ? Whatever that is, 
that India loses. If it is nothing, then the army should 
be reduced by so much. If it is something, then India is 
not losing nothing. If-the troops are required for security, 
then it is unfair that India should be deprived of that 
security, and yet be made to pay for it. The question 
resolves itself into this : Should the pay of the troops be 
allowed to be a saving to India or to England ? For, if 
India is made to pay, it is so much a saving to England, 
and if England pays, India saves so much. Now, whether 
on the grounds of equity, or of need, or of ability, 
certainly India has the claim to be allowed to save what 
it can. England has always charged for everything sho has 
given on similar occasions, so she should not now shrink 
from paying when it is her turn to do so. The need of 
India to save whatever it can, is greater than that of 
England. Famines, intellectual and physical, are its 
crying evils, and the weight of a large army keeps some 
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of its urgent wants in abeyance. Lastly, England is the 
richer of the two, and well able to pay for what it 
receives. The very circumstance that England is able 
to avail herself of a ready made army, a very convenient 
base of operations, and the services of Indian officials 
and of experienced Indian officials and of experienced 
Indian officers, is in itself a great advantage to tho 
English taxpayer. 

It is urged, that because the prestige of England is 
important, therefore India must contribute. But what 
prestige is it that England has and needs to maintain ? 
Is it that England is poor in means and unfair in dealing, 
or that her resources are as great as her arm is strong, 
and that her sense of justice is above suspicion . Here 
England sends her envoys to Abyssinia, and finds in its 
ruler a troublesome customer. Her honour is insulted, 
and her representative is kept in captivity. The prestige 
which England has to maintain under such circum¬ 
stances is to show that she is h&vsclf able to hold her 
own, from her own resources ; not that she is so poor or 
unfair that she is unable or unwilling to pay for the very 
troops which are employed in vindicating her honour, 
and liberating her own representative, and help herself 
from the Indian purse. Can tho world be blamed if 
they consider it strange that the England which is ready 
to spend some four millions or more for her honour 
should shrink to pay a few hundred thousands ? 

However, even the question of the few hundred 
thousand pounds is not of so much importance. A far 
more important question, of the principles of the finan¬ 
cial relations between the two countries, is involved in 
the present course of the Cabinet: Who is the guardian 
of the Indian purse ? and are the British Government 

24—40 
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and Parliament absolute masters and disposers of it, or 
is it a trust in their hands to be discharged on some 
equitable principles ? I should think that in the present 
condition of the political relations of England and India, 
the Indian Secretary ought to be its natural guardian ; 
’that he ought, when English and Indian relations are to 
be adjusted, to act as if he were an independent Power, 
representing Indian interests, and negotiate with the 
Foreign Secretary on terms fair and equitable to both 
•parties. If this position of the Indian Secretary is faith¬ 
fully acted upon, India will have the satisfaction to know 
that they have some one here to protect them from any 
unjust treatment, Parliament being the ultimate Court of 
Appeal. The Indian Secretary, instead of offering to 
make a present to the English taxpayer from the Indian 
revenue, ought to protect it from any encroachment* 
India is unable to protect itself, and as the British 
‘Government and Parliament hold its purse in trust, it is 
the more necessary for them that they should not he 
generous to themselves with others' trust-money, but, 
on the contrary, adopt the only proper course of treating 
the trust with the strictest justice and care, especially 
in the relations with themselves. 

Clause 65 of the Indian Government Act of 1868, 
Tuns thus:— 

“Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of 
Her Majesty’; Indian possessions or under sudden and 
urgent necessity, the Revenues of India shall not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable 
to defray the expenses of any military operation carried 
on beyond the external frontiers of such possessions 
by Her Majesty 3 forces charged upon such revenues.” 

The evident object of this clause, I submit, is to pre- 
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'vent the application of Indian revenues except for Indian 
^purposes, or otherwise the clause means nothing. If 
Indian revenues can be applied for the payment of troops 
beyond the Indian frontiers, then the clause becomes 
simply useless, for England then can use Indian troops 
•under any circumstances, as the two grounds— viz. of 
Indian purposes, and of loan to England for her own 
wars—will embrace all cases. 

I have now laid before you as briefly as possible my 
reasons why England should pay the entire expense of 
the Expedition, under any consideration, whether of 
justice and fair play or prestige, with the hope of 
eliciting an impartial discussion from you. Upon the 
•necessity of the expedition, and when and how English¬ 
men should vindicate their honour, it is not for me to 
tell them. Among the nations most able to uphold their 
honour, the English have never held a second place. 
Their whole history, and their instinctive love of liberty 
•and honour, are enough to satisfy the most sceptical that 
England is well able to take care of herself, and to know 
what her honour is and how to uphold it. 

When I wrote this paper I could not know the rea¬ 
sons of the Government; therefore I must crave your 
indulgence while, in continuation of the paper, I make a 
few remarks on the debate of last night. But, in 
making those remarks, it is far from my intention to 
.make any personal reflections on any speaker': Parlia¬ 
ment has accepted the reasons, and decided upon the 
resolution; consequently any remarks I may make 
apply as much to Parliament itself as to any of the 
individual speakers. To make my remarks as few as 
possible, I shall just read a few extracts from som/e of 
£he speeches of last night, which give nearly the pith of 
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whole argument, and give my views upon them. Sir 
S. Northcote said—“ From the first moment that this 
expedition was thought about, early in the month of 
^pril last year, in reply to communications addressed to 
the Secretary of State in Council, we stated that we 
were willing to place the resources of India at the 
disposal of the Home Government* but must stipulate 
that, as the matter was one in which Indian interests 


ere not concerned, India should not bear any portion 
ct the charge. At that time it was clearly understood 
though we did not put that into the despatch to the 
Treasury, that, though we were determined to resist any 
attempt to charge the revenues of India with any now 
buithen, we did not, to use a homely expression, want to 
make money by the transaction:’ This amounts to saying 
that India must pay under all circumstances. If Indian 
interests were concerned, then, of course, India must 
also ; and if Indian interests were not concerned,, 
len a so India must pay for the troops in order ** not 
o mao money.’ Can this bo considered right? Sir 
ait0r( ^ ^ 01 thcote says— ‘ It is said, and we have said 
1 our f e ve8 » ^at India has no interest in this matter. 
I hat is perfectly true if by ‘ interest ’ you mean material 
interest. Bub there are principles which should be up¬ 
held in the interest of both countries, even at the cost 
of blood and treasure, and one of them is this—that 
envoys of the Sovereign of this country should ho 
protected by us. That is a leading principle of inter¬ 
national law, and we should he untrue, not only to 
ourselves, but to the civilized world, if we fail to uphold 
it” If that principle is to be admitted, if the envoys of 
England are to be protected everywhere at the expense- 
of India, then India could be made to share in the* 
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■expenses of a European or American war. Also, in 
other words, if the United States dismissed an English 
ambassador, and insulted the dignity of the Grown, and 
if the Crown went to war with America, India must 
■contribute for it; or if the Crown embarked in a Euro¬ 
pean war, India must contribute. This, I trust, would 
not be allowed by Englishmen as just. Again, the 
interests of the Colonies are as much, or perhaps more, 
involved in this principle. What are they contributing 
to the present expedition '? And would they be always 
ready to act according to the principle laid down in the 
■extract I have read ? Sir Stafford Northcote has been 
•at great pains to show that the news about the Abys¬ 
sinian captives, and the efforts made to release them, 
is carried to the natives of India, and that in under¬ 
taking this expedition the opinion of the people of India 
about the power and resources of England is most 
important to be taken into consideration. If it be con¬ 
sidered so important that the prestige of England should 
not suffer in the slightest degree in the estimation of 
the natives of India, then that is just the reason why 
Parliament should not have passed the Resolution. For, 
it will be naturally thought that though the English 
Government admit that the war is for jheir own pur¬ 
poses, that it is for liberating their own captives, that 
it is for vindicating England’s honour ; yet they, while 
ready to spend five millions, or ten millions if necessary, 


to protect their country’s honour, and to puuish its 
insulfcers, take from India a little because India cannot 
help herself. That cannot increase the prestige of Eng* 
land in India ; it is likely to have just the contrary 
ofiect, not only among the natives of India, but perhaps 
among all Asiatics. 
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^ ^et us now consider the precedents brought for¬ 
ward by Government for what they propose to do now. 
\»e have the Persian war and the Chinese war referred' 
to. There is one important difference between the pre¬ 
cedents I have brought before you and those of the 1 
Government. In the precedents I have referred to* 
there were two parties, both able to take care of them¬ 
selves, who negotiated with each other, and who were* 
able to strike the right balance between them : whereas- 
in the case of Government precedents the holder of 
the purse was also its disposer, without any voice from> 
the owner, and therefore the transactions themselves 
required examination. Even granting, for argument’s 
sake, that former transactions were in just propor¬ 
tions, they are not at all applicable to the present 
expedition. The Persian war and the Chinese war do 
not bear analogy to this. In the Chinese and Persian. 

ars wo can, at least, trace some Indian concern—with 
the former commercial, with the latter political, the 
alleged necessity of arresting Russian progress; but 
jo\ernmont itself acknowledges that, in the present 
expedition, Indian interests are not concerned. All 
these present complications have arisen without the* 
India Office or the natives of India having anything to 
do with the matter. It is entirely the Foreign Office 
affair. Even at present it is the Foreign Secretary who 
takes the whole brunt of the battle in Parliament, and 
the only way in which India is brought forward is that 
it is the best agency through which the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary can accomplish his object of carrying on the war 
in the cheapest and most expeditious way possible. Sir 
Stafford Northcote says—“ All that India undertakes- 
to do is to lend her troops, without charge, as long as- 





she can spare them. That is the principle upon which 
we have proceeded, and which, i contend, is a just and 
liberal one. I say it is just, because India really loses 
nothing whatever in point of money ; she only continues* 
to pay that which, if the expedition had not been order¬ 
ed, she would still pay; and it is liberal, because India, 
places at the disposal of Her Majesty forces which the 
Imperial Government could not obtain without paying, 
for them.” If to be prevented from saving when saving 
can be made, is not losing, then I do not know what, 
losing means. Again, if India loses nothing, then how 
can there be any liberality ? I have no doubt if England 
ever needed aid or liberality, India, from very gratitude 
to England for the position in which it now stands, 
ought, and would, strain every nerve to give it. But 
is the present such a case ? The world naturally does 
not like trustees to be liberal to themselves. It is a 
matter of regret more on account of England herself*, 
that she should present the spectacle of, on the one 
hand, being able and ready to spend any number of 
millions for her honour, and ou the other of taking a 
few hundred thousand pounds from India for the pay of 
the very troops to be employed in vindicating that lion 
our. However, had Government stopped at tho argu¬ 
ment of liberality, or sense of gratitude, or friendly 
feeling towards England, there would not have been 
much to complain of, and the natives perhaps, would 
have been glad to have been looked upon as friendly ; 
but by citing precedents for justification, and arguing 
for rights, the question assumes a different aspect, and 
occasions the present discussion. Then the Government 
has taken very great pains to prove that after all what 
India has to pay ia very little, and that if all the former 
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were followed, ifc would have had to pay 
more. But suppose ifc is a small affair, fchen ifc is a 
greater pity that they should have made so much fuss 
abouc ifc, and not paid this lifefcle fchemselves, and should 
nofc have taken this opporfcunifcy to show that fchey are 
as jusfc as fchey are strong and rich. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son says—“ Our system of Government; in India was 
essentially for the maintenance of our power, and when 
we spoke of Indian interests we meant our own interest 
as the ruling power of India.” If that is the case, and 
that; is the guiding principle of the Government, fchen 
against such argument; of the rights of might there can 
be no discussion. But I believe the English Govern¬ 
ment to be guided by the principles of justice and truth 
and not of the rights of might. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
says— The Royal Navy now fulfilled gratuitously all 
the duties connected with the defonce of India> that 
were formerly discharged by the Indian navy—a service 
which drew heavily upon the Imperial Exchequer; 
and in many instances the Home Government had sent 
out, at its own expense, expeditions of which the 
objects more nearly related to India than to the rest 
of the British Empire.” I have no right to question 
the truth of that statement. I only say if it be true, 
and as ifc is also intimated by Mr. Gladstone, that India 
is bettor off in its financial relations with Englandi ifc is 
indeed a great pity that the natives of India should be 
allowed to remain under a false impression. If ifc bo 
true that England has, on occasions, performed sei 
for India to which India has not contributed, ifc is in 
oho first place necessary* for the sake of justice to both 
parties, that; the financial relations between the two 
countries in respect; of those services should be fairly 
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mned and adjusted ; and next, if India has been so 
benefited as alleged by England, it is proper and just 
'that India should know and feel that benefit, and know¬ 
ing it be grateful for it. At present India is under the 
•impression that England, having the purse, appropriates 
it at its own pleasure, aud that unjust burthens have 
been placed upon her. As Sir Henry Rawlinson lias 
not given us any instance of what he refers to, we are 
loft in the dark ; but against his statement there is one 
of another authority, equally, if not more important. 
Lord Cranbourno says —** At ail events the special in¬ 
justice of the course now about to be pursued consists 
in this—that when we employ English troops in India 
they are paid for out of the Indian revenues from the 
moment they land in that country ; but when we employ 
Indian troops on English duty, we say that India must 
Pay for them.” I do not, of course, impute to Sir Henry 
Kawlinson, who has only lately given a signal instance 


°f his sense of justice to India, that he would state 
anything that he did not thoroughly believe. I wish he 
had given the cases, for it is very desirable, for the sake 
of both countries, that the real state of the case, in 
regard to this matter, should be known. It is also 
necessary to know how far the Colonies, which also 
benefit by the Royal Navy, contribute to it. Then 
there is some stress laid upon this, that India benefits 
by this expedition: that by the expedition going from 
India* stores are brought there, and money is poured 
mto the country; but nobody can seriously urge that, 
therefore, India must contribute to the expedition- I 
do not suppose that cotton merchants, or ship-owners, 
paid anything towards the American war because they 
benefited largely by its-ocourrenoe. The fact is, that 
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y resorted to on this occasion in order that the 

interests of the English taxpayer may be served in the* 
best possible manner. Lord Stanley distinctly stated 
tha.o he referred to the Indian Secretary, and to the 
luuian authorities, in order to carry out the expedition 
in the most successful way. He found in India a ready 
machinery for carrying out the expedition. That in¬ 
duced the English Government to make India the basis* 
of operations. In concluding my remarks I once more 
suggest that tho discussion should be confined to the 


one point which I have brought before you, and I hope 
that we shall follow the advice of our noble Chairman» 
and not be guilty of any personalities, but shall confine 
ourselves entirely to the arguments of the case. It is- 
my sincere conviction that Lord Stanley or Sir Stafford. 
Northcote would never allow any injustice intentionally.. 
All their acts would at once* refute any contrary assump¬ 
tion. I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Eawcett 
and the other twenty-two members, and the English! 
press, for their advocacy of justice to India. 
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I trust the meeting will make some allowance for* 
the imperfections of this paper, hurriedly prepared 
within two clays; and by their own temperate, disinter¬ 
ested, and judicious discussion, make up its deficiencies. 

It is discovered by Lord W. Hay that Lord Wellesley 
drew his pen through the words “ heirs and successors, 
and it is therefore argued that Lord Wellesley therefore 
intended the subsidiary treaty to bo only a personal one. 
'-The question then naturally arises, whether any 
alterations made in drafts can affect the actual compact 
ultimately agreed upon ? Next, had Lord Wellesley any 
right to depart from' the stipulations of the partition 
treaty, which is the sole authority for the subsidiary 
treaty ? The very draft of the subsidiary treaty goes to 
show that the drawer of the treaty naturally felt that 
the subsidiary treaty was to be an hereditary treaty, 
if we accopt the argument now based upon the new 
discovery in the British Museum, we are driven to the 
necessity of casting a reflection upon the character of 
Lord Wellesley. For leaving aside, for the present, the 
consideration and proper interpretation of the words 
* unnecessary and dangerous, ” this discovery, as it is 
proposed to be interpreted, would mean that a British 
statesman, knowingly and intentionally, just left in words 

* (Read be fore a Meeting of the Fast India Association, 
London, Friday, July 5th, 1S67. Sir .Tames Fergus son. Bart* 
M.p,, in the Chair). 
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onough to lull any suspicion, and left out words enough 
for some private ulterior motives. Here are the words 
left in : A treaty of 'perpetual friendship and alliance ” 
and, as long as the sun and moon shall endure ; ” 
just sufficient to lull any suspicion, and yet, behind the 
back of the other contracting party, “ heirs ” and such 
■words are omitted, in order that when the opportunity 
came, advantage taight be taken of the omission. I 
sincerely trust that the present English statesmen are 
not going to hold out this as an edifying and statesman¬ 
like course of conduct to bo learnt by the natives from 
their enlightened English teachers. No, I do hope 
that a more reasonable and satisfactory explanation 
may be given of the discovery which Lord William Hay 
has brought to light. I shall revert to this point again 
further on. It. is urged that the words “ as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure** are only conventional 
term:. and in support of this, the following sentence is 
quote?] from Sir T. Munro “ The terras employed in 
suen documents, ‘ for ever, ’ * from generation to genera¬ 
tion, or in Hindu grants, ‘ while the sun and moon 
endure, are mere forms of expression, and are never 
supposed, cither by the donor or the receiver, to convey 
the durability, which they imply, or any beyond 
the will of the sovereign. ** On what authority or 
grounds this proposition is laid down I cannot say. If 
it moans anything, it means that there are no such 
documents as were really intended to mean perpetuity 
'by the donor and receiver. According to this pro¬ 
position the British Government can make one clean 
swoop of all property possessed under any grants 

lit r< italics iii J1 the extract a are mine. 
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VQV ; for oven the • words generation to genera¬ 
tion, ” and “ for ever, ” are not safe from its grasp. Then . 
a gain, were there ever, perpetual grants made or not under 
the former rulers? and how could they ever be consider¬ 
ed so if words like ** for ever and ‘ from generation to 
generation ” were meaningless ? It is true that high-flown . 
compliments, raising one to the seventh heaven, or 
becoming one’s most humble servant or slave, are mere 
forms, but to say that words expressing the duration of 
an engagement mean nothing, is more than I ever knew 
among the natives. I wonder how such duration can or 
was ever expressed, if not by the words “during life,” 
or for over,” or M fromi generation to generation, etc. 
To me it appears that it is not correct to assume that 
both the receiver and the donor did not understand the 
words to mean what they said, but that the Hindu 
sovereign, being in the very nature of his position a 
despotic sovereign whose will was law, and above law, 
and at whose morcy lay, not only any grants, but even 
any property whatever of his subjects, as well as their 
bves, did sometimes confiscate by his will such grants, 
though originally intended to be perpetual. Such 
Arbitrary exercise of power could not, however, make 
the contract the loss binding, but there was no power 
abovo that of the will of the sovereign to compel him to 
abide by his contract; it was simply the power of might 
over right. But this troaty is not of a Hindu sovereign. 
It is drafted and made by Englishmen for an English 
sovereign. Is the English sovereign the same despotic 
ruler ? Is it right for the Englishmen to boast of their 
superior political condition, in which the sovereign is 
no loss subordinate to law and bound to good faith than 
the meanest subject, and yet, for a.purpose like this,. 
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-iaBa^nly to sink down to the level of the despotic Hindu 
rulers? Whatever may have been the conduct of the 
Hindu rulers in such matters, certainly the English 
rulers ought to set a better example, especially in a case 
when they are parties to the words “ as loughs the sun 
and moon shall endure,'” not only in the Mysore treaty 
alone, but quite pointedly again in another treaty of 
1807, explanatory of the third article of this very subsi¬ 
diary Mysore treaty : by the words, “ these four addi¬ 
tional articles, which, like the oriqinal treaty of Mysore , 
shall be binding on the contracting parties as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure.” 

Sucli pointed expression of the duration of tho treaty 
of Mysore, coupled with the words “ treaty of perpetual 
friendship and alliance,” at the very heading of the treaty 
itself must certainly make any English statesman who 
his the slightest consideration for the honour of his 
country’s word, pause before trying special pleading. 
I appeal to you as Englishmen to say whether, had such 
ploas been put forward by a native ruler, the most 
indignant denunciations would not have been poured out, 
not only against himself but against the whole Hindu 
race ? How loud and angry would have been the uproar 
of the virtuous indignation of the upright Englishmen 
against the innate depravity and treachery of tho Hindu 
race ? And yet it is calmly pleaded by English statesmen, 
that in their language, treaties made by themselves* 
when it suits the occasion, perpetual ” means 
M temporary,” that the duration of the existence of the 
sun and moon means only a man’s lifetime; and that 
" treaties ” moan “ deeds of gift.” But, strange to say, 
as the sun and moon sometimes send a ray through the 
heaviest cloud, to assure poor mortals of their existence. 
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moon of this treaty have sent one stray ray 
through the heaviest cloud. In the despatch of August 
31,1864, from Sir John Lawrence to Sir Charles Wood, 
it is said :—“ By the favour of the British Government, 
and in the exercise bf its sovereign right, acquired by 
conquest, the M aharaja was raised from a prison to the 
government of a large principality, subject to conditions ; 
which, if fulfilled by him, would, have been the safeguard 
of his authority, and the guarantee of the continuance 
of a native rule in Mysore.” Now, I leave to you, 
gentlemen, that if this treaty was simply a personal 
treaty, what is meant by 4 subject to conditions which 
if fulfilled by him, would have guaranteed the con¬ 
tinuance of a native rule in Mysore ?” Are there, then, 
•certain conditions in the treaty guaranteeing the con¬ 
tinuance of a native rule in Mysore ? Then what be¬ 
comes of the personal character of the treaty ? 

Now, revert to the question, whether Lord Welles¬ 
ley had a bad intention in drawing his pen through 
certain words, or whether he meant to do something 
consistent with a faithful performance of his obligations 
under u the partition treaty.” The only explanation I 
can at present see of Lord Wellesley’s proceedings, is 
this. There is no doubt in my mind that Lord Welles¬ 
ley did not mean to act in bad faith; that in allowing 
the words perpetual, and about the sun and moon, to 
remain, he did mean what he said ; but that his object 
in striking out the word “ heir, ” etc., was to keep 
such full control over the native principality as to 
•enable tbe English Government to oust any particular 
'Oppressive sovereign, and put some other in his place, 
or, in cases of disputed succession, that the English 
naay be able to decide in favour of one or tbe other 
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being encountered by the difficulties which the 
word ‘ heir *’ might occasion ; that the word “ unneces¬ 
sary ” in the margin means that as far as permanency 
of native rule was concerned, the words “ perpetual” 
and 4 as long as the sun and moon shall endure,” are 
sufficient; and that the word “ dangerous ” means the 
strong title which an “ heir ” may maintain, and thereby 
lessen the complete English control; and that according 
to practice a new treaty may be made with every 
successor, with such modifications as time and circum¬ 
stances may require. I venture to offer this explana¬ 
tion for your consideration, leaving alone the question 
whether any departure from. 44 the partition treaty ” was 
justifiable. I cannot, however, persuade myself that a 
statesman like Lord Wellesley would be guilty of such a 
mean act as the present discovery of Lord William Hay 
is made to imply. I do not stand here as the advocate 
oi either the Raja or the English. I wish only for 
justice and truth, be it on the one side or blio other. 

Much has been said about Lord Canning not 
having sent the adoption sunud to the Raja. Was Lord 
Canning justified in doing so ? Did he do so as a 
punishment for the Raja’s past offences ? This is not 
the case, as the Raja was doclared deserving of reward 
for his thorough loyalty. Two reasons are urged : first, 
it was because Lord Canning knew that the Raja intend¬ 
ed to leave his territories to the English. By admitting 
Mils position, Lord Canning admitted the power of the 
Raja to bequeath *, but it was subsequently urged that the 
treaty itself did not entitle him to any such adoption. 
Now, I ask, do English words mean one thing in one; 
treaty and another thing in another treaty ? If not 
~ re QUQst explanation for the following.anomaly. 
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le treaty of 1805, with the Rajah of Travancore, is, 
word for word , in all its important portions bearing 
•upon the present issue, the same with the treaty of 
Mysore. I give these portions in the Appendix. 

Now, I trust it is a fair question to ask, why the 
very same words which in the Trvancore treaty 
entitled the Travancore Rajah to the adoption sunud , did 
not mean the same thing with the Mysore Rajah. The 
parallel, however, does not end here. The Rajah of 
Travancore, like the Rajah of Mysore, also incurred 
the displeasure of British Government, and the latter 
were going to assume the internal administration 
of the country. But the Rajah died. Nobody, how- 
over, then thought of interpreting the treaty of 
1805 as a personal one, and the heir was allowed 
to succeed. The difference, then, in the cases of the 
Rajah of Mysore and that of Travancore, seems to be 
that the latter, by his death, made.the treaty of T805 an 
hereditary one, and the former, by living longer, has 
rendered, in some mysterious way, a similar treaty a 
personal one. It is pressed that Sir Stafford Northcoto 
ought not to have reversed the policy and gone against 
the opinion of three Governor-Generals and two Secre¬ 
taries of State. Sir Stafford can well bo left to hold his 
own. He needs no defence at my poor hands. But I 
ask: Is it because the others were right that Sir Staf¬ 
ford should not have reversed their acts, or is it meant 
that even they were wrong, Sir Stafford should have 
abided by their decision ? I know full well what English 
prestige means in India. In fact, it is the settled opinion 
of the natives for the English high character, that is 
your principal charm and spell over them. When once 
afi is broken, half your strength is gone. But it is not 
O 24—41 
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pleadings, or persisting in a wrong course, that 
the prestige will be increased. Howsoever vehemently 
or authoritatively may assertions be made of honest- 
decisions, the natives can think for themselves, and can 
know where there is real honesty and where there is 
sham. If Sir Stafford has subverted the decision of fifty 
governors-general and as many secretaries, if he has but 
done what is right, he will have increased your prestige 
far more than any amount of persistence in a wrong, 
course. I trust the objectors on the ground of authority 
do not mean to contribute a wasp of an idea to Mr. Bux¬ 
ton’s collection, that “ the perpetration of a wrong is a 
justification for persisting in it.” If the objectors mean 
that the former decision was right and Sir Stafford is 
wrong on merits, then let them discuss on merits only, 
instead of holding up the bugbear of high and many 
authorities. 

Again, it must be remembered, that we look for 
authorities when the subject is exclusively a study for 
few students ; when the materials for ordinary judgment 
are not sufficiently accessible, and when therefore deci¬ 
sions for action can only be based on authority, the 
number and positions of authorities are matters of im¬ 
portance ; but as in the present case, when the materials 
are at the command of all who choose to see them, when 
Sir Stafford Northcote is exactly in the same position as 
any other individual, to judge for himself, how could 
mere priority of time give to the others an infallibility ? 
On the contrary, Sir Stafford ought to be, if he make a 
right use of his opportunities, under a proper sense of 
responsibility, in a better position to decide rightly, 
having the views and arguments of his predecessors 
before him. 
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There is again the argument of the good of the 
people of Mysore. I hope I am not dead to a desire for 
the welfare of any people, and more especially of my own 
countrymen. The picture of an Englishman holding off 
the savage ruler from his victim is no doubt a very pretty 
and gratifying one, but unfortunately there is a little 
want of truth in it, and a little daub in it. First of all, 
the Rajah repeatedly offered to allow such arrangements 
for the welfare of the people as would be satisfactory to 
the British, and so there is no savage king tearing up 
his victim. But then, is not in that case the Rajah a 
mere puppet ? How strangely does this exclamation 
come from persons who pride in their sovereign 
being not a despot, but subject to law and order, 
and guided by wise and able ministers. What con¬ 
stitutional sovereign is not a puppet, if to govern 
under fixed and well-regulated administration be to be a 
puppet ? Besides, it is a strange reflection upon the 
British Government that with their control and influence 
they do not bring up the native princes in the way they 
should go. Besides there being some untruth in the pic¬ 
ture, there is this daub. In the corner of the picture the 
natives of Sholapore and the assigned districts restored 
to the Nizam stand surprised at this turn of philanthropy. 
Now, is it possible for the native to increase his esteem 
&nd believe in your sincerity with such inconsistent con¬ 
duct before him, notwithstanding the most vehement 
assertions of your desire for the good of the Mysoreans? 

To destroy the native rule in Mysore it is pressed 
that as Englishmen have settled there, it ought to be 
takon into English possession. This I suppose is an 
invention of the nineteenth century. What a fine 
prospect this opens up of conquering the whole world 
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much trouble. Some Englishmen have only to 
go and settle in a country, and then the English Govern¬ 
ment has simply to say: “You see English people 
cannot be managed by you, therefore you should give up 
the country to usand there is a conquest! But, un¬ 
fortunately for the inventor, those stupid fellows the 
French and other Continentals, the Americans and such 
others, won’t see it. 

Then again, is this an encouragement to the other 
native Rajahs to allow Englishmen to settle in their 
country, and derive the benefits of the contact of English 
enterprise and knowledge ? If they take such a step the 
result is loss of rule, on the plea that Englishmen can¬ 
not be managed by natives. If they do not, then they are 
blamed for being apathetic, and, indifferent to the best 
interests of their dominions and people. 

The important question constantly arises: Who is to 
judge when the British Government and a native prince 
are at. issue ? How can the decision of the stronger 
party in its own favour be free from the suspicion of 
being interested ? Cannot, when such important ques¬ 
tions. of the rights of Government arise, an important 
judicial commission of some of the best judges of this 
country be appointed to try the matter? I should 
think that, considering the confidence the natives of 
India have in the integrity, uprightness, and independ¬ 
ence of English high judges, the natives would feel 
satisfied to have such issues tried by such impartial tri¬ 
bunals : otherwise the native, like anybody olso, natu¬ 
rally thinks when the decision is against him, that 
injustice is done to him ; and it is only when the justice 
of the decision is so clear as to be entirely above 
suspicion, that the British Government does not run 
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risk of being considered as having taken advantage 
of their might against right. 


I have nob here entered upon the general question 
of adoption, as in the present case the reason urged is 
that the Rajah is hy the treaty itself not entitled to 
leave his territories even to his own son, any more than 
to his adopted son. Nor do I hero enter into a discussion 
of the general question of annexation, nor into that of 
the rights of the Nizam, as the present decision of the 
Secretary of State renders this discussion unnecessary. 

I would not take up much of your time upon the 
subject of the relative position of the Nizam and the 
British power at the time the subsidiary treaty was 
made, and the real source of that treaty. I shall simply 
quote a few sentences from two or three treaties, leaving 
you to draw your own inferences. In the treaty of 1790, 
between the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, 
Article 6 says— 


“ The three contracting powers having agreed to enter into 
ie present war, should their arms be crowned with success in 
the joint prosecution of it, an equal division shall be made of 
the acquisition of territory.” 

In the treaty with the Nizam of 1798, in the preamble it 
is said—“ And the present juncture of affairs, and the recent 
hostile conduct and evil designs of Tippoo Sultan, so fully 
evinced by his sending ambassadors to the Isle of France, bv 
en * er a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with the brenoh republic against the English nation, and by 
actually receiving a body of French troops into his dominions, 
ana !, nm edmt el y, rendering it indispensably necessary that 
©nectual measures for the mutual defence of their respective 
Possessions should be immediately taken by the three allied 
powers umfeed in a defensive league against the aforesaid Tippoo 


In fcho treaty of 1880 with the Nizam occur these 
Words 

‘enJii^u 0 ’ on interrupted! harmony and concord having 

equally Bhared the fatigues and dangers of war and the blessings 
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see, are, in fact, become one and the same in interest, 
policy, friendship, and honour.’ ” ^ 


The partition treaty of 1799 says— 

just oatse d :fe as ifc has pleasedAlmighty God to prosper the 

Bahadonr „ i th 4 Sa rr- < t UleS ' tbe Hon ’ble English Company 
Bahadooi, and His Highness Nizam-ood-Dowla Ausuph Jah 

finallv rn r ’c Wlth aco . ntinual oourse of victory and success, r.nd 

MvJnrJTS m r arms by the reJuctio n of the capital of 
Mysore, the fall of Tippoo Sultan, the utter extinction of liis 
power, and the unconditional submission of his people;and 

e'onnuest^wtth’th bein - g dis P° sed to exercise the rights of 

have oh f he Sai ?r e U10dei;at . 10n and forbearance which thev 

th^Kt ** fro . m . the commencement to the conclusion of 
late successful war, have resolved to use the power 
.” CI1 ha3 P* ea sed Almighty God to place in thuir hands for 
the purpose of obtaining reasonable compensation for the ex- 
penses of the war, and of establishing permanent security and 
tZ°r my f ° r ‘ htmS< lve8 subjects a“w y ell "as 

Wbe ‘fore a < f D, ?g uou /. to their respective dominions. 

Kte Tinnoo ty l 0r . the ad J u?t ment of the territories of the 
liahadooi ^ His b | W f n ti, ? l Englisb India Company 
Ausuph Jah r, '- Hgbnesa the Aawab Nizamood-Dowlah 
htg to the under in^° r - 5" deluded by-accord- 

Ood, ‘ shall bo biS°o U nihi fc ) IC - CS ’ Wh J Ch ’ bv lhe blessin 8 s of 

tracting parties i- !o£ tbc heirs and successors of the con- 
of which the condition as I the sun and moon shall endure, and 

said contracting paHtes!’” 1 ° reci P rocall >' ° b **ved by the 


of tt t ° above esf} racts show what the relative position 
., i 1 ® Eng lBh and N ‘ zam was, and the last extract shows 
that the partition treaty” was binding on both parties 
for ever. 

This partition treaty binding, as above stated, on 
heirs and successors” of the contracting parties, provides 
m Article 4 :— 


and for1h1sd eg0 - ernm i ent , 8ba11 be established in Mysore ;* 
rajah Mys W stipulated and agr 

of the ancient Whs^M P 0 **™ Bahudoor.a descendant 
hereinafter desniherl . Mysore, shall possess the territory 
tioned." dcsc,lbed u P<>n the conditions hereinafter men- 
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^ Again, in Article 5 :— 

“ The contracting powers mutually and severally agree that 
the districts specified in Schedule C, hereunto annexed, shall bo 
ceded to the said Maharajah Mysore Kisbna Rajah, and ‘shall 
form the separate government of Mysore, upon the conditions 
hereinafter mentioned.’ ” 

Article 8, again, throws some light on the relative 
position of the Nizam and the English :— 

“ Then r.he right to the sovereignty of the several districts 
hereinbefore reserved for eventual cession to the Peishwa Rao 
Pundit Prudlmn Bahadoor, shall ‘rest jointly ’ in the said 
4 English East India Company Bahadoor, and the said Nawab 
Nizam-ood-Powlah Ausupli Jah Bahadoor who will either 
exchange them with the Rajah of Mysore for other districts of 
equal value more contiguous to their respective territories, or 
otherwise arrange and settle respecting them, as they shall 
judge proper.” 

Article 9 gives the conditions referred to in Article 
5, and is the authority of the subsidiary treaty. 

So the facts are these : A separate government of 
Mysore was to be formed, and which stipulation is 
binding on the heirs and successors of the contracting 
parties. The question then simply is : Was Lord Welles¬ 
ley justified in introducing anything into the subsidiary 
treaty that would in any way destroy the “ separate gov¬ 
ernment of Mysore,” or. anything beyond the condition 
contained in Article 9 as to the provision for a subsidiary 
force ? 

This is Article 9 :— 

‘Tt beiug expedient, for the effectual establishment of Maha¬ 
rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah in the Government of Mysore, that 
His Highness should be assisted with a suitable subsidiary force, 
it is stipulated and agreed that the whole of the said force 
shall be furnished by the English Ear.t India Company Baha¬ 
door, according to the terms of a separate treaty to be 
immediately concluded between the said English East India 
Company Bahadoor and His Highness the Maharajah Mysore 
Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor.” 
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—. accordance with Article 9 of the partition treaty, 
given above, the subsidiary treaty was made, and the pre¬ 
amble simply recites the same purpose, as it in honesty- 
ought. J 


The heading begins with the words; “A treaty of 
perpetual friendship and alliancethen the preamble 
says in accordance with the partition treaty 


r>, , Whereas ii is stipulated in the treaty concluded on the 
22nd of Ju„c 1799, between the Hon’ble English East India 

Jal, P Bnh n ^ abad ? 0r a , r ’ d the u Na . WRb Nizam-ood.Dowlah Ausuph 

• n'i . ahad °°f> for strengthening the alliance and friendship 

g ^.ween the said English East India Company 
Babadoor, His Highness Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jail 

L tu ° leis , bwa Rrt0 Pu «dit Prudhan Babadoor, 

and for effecting a settlement of the territories of the late 
Tippoo Sultan, - that a separate government shall be estah- 

Shna Eairh° 0 ^- ndth ^, Hi i S Hi 8 bne88 Maharajah Mysore 
toiies .'neeifie,n? d l a r r i Rabadoor sba » Possess certain tern- 
that toF d ff ? ch , edule °- annexed to the said treaty, and 
MyLo HU Hilhn" C 1 Stl 1 l , bl , lsh,nont of tbc government of 
diary force ,;? 151 bo assisted with a suitable snhsi- 
pan Chadoor w S hed ^ tbe English East India Com¬ 
mons into effect ’and tF ’ “ 0rdar t0 carrv the said stipula- 
subsisting between ih?, -”|, ase a «d strengthen the friendship 

"ha Company anS 

ibis treaty is coSd^fhfr ^ 18 ^ 8 R ?£ h 0odiaver Babadoor, 
y LflkJ n d 7 , h‘eutenant-General George Harris 

* : • * and oy Hi ; H ffhnepa Mnlmmioi, ^ , 


-■*• %F‘; 

1 >1 % 




Nothing can ba clearer than the preamble, distinctly 
based upon the partition treaty, which.binds forever 
tne English for a “ separate government in Mysore ” 
and providing for a suitable force. And yet this is the 
treaty which is endeavoured to be made nersonal, and 

by which some Englishmen have created a right of 
annexation. 


Eot us soe the treaty further on. The very first. 
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treats the two parties on an equality of duties*, 
like two independent powers:— 

The friends and enemies of either of the contracting 
parties shall be considered'as the friends and enemies of both. 


Further articles relating to the question are given in 
the Appendix. 

I shall make only one more short extract, which 
shows the assumption of power- by the British Govern¬ 
ment was not to be perpetual, but temporary. These, 
are the words in Article 5 :— 

“Provided fdways, that whenever and that so long as any 
part or parts of His said Highness’s territory shall be placed 
and shall remain under the exclusive authority and control 
of the East India Company,” etc., etc. 

I leave now to you, gentlemen, to say whether the 
subsidiary treaty could, under all these circumstances, 
be considered as a simple personal treaty, and that the 
English have the right to annex Mysore on the death of 
the Rajah ? 

This®paper is written by me not for complaint, but 
for thanksgiving. To Sir Stafford North cote, as well as 
to Lord Cranbourne and the few Councillors who sided 
tiith them, sincere thanks are due not only from the 
natives of India, but even from Englishmen, for having 
to the former done an act of justice—or if you will have 
it, a proper and politic act of generosity—and for the 
latter, vindicated and maintained to the natives of India 
and to the world the character of the English nation for 
justice and liberality. 

What gratitude and admiration such noble words 
as the following from Sir S. Northcote deserve, heeds 
no comment from me :—“ And we should endeavour as 
far as possible to develop the system of native govern- 
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( bring oufc native talent and statesmanship, and 
to enlist in the cause of government all that was great 
and good in them.” 


The following letter was addressed to Lord William. 
ITay in connection with the above subject:_ 

32, Great St. Helen’s, London, 

„ 8th July, 1868 . 

My Lord, 

. * a g ain taI j® thia opportunity of thanking you for pointing 
out to me Without hesitation what you considered as an 
oversight on my part. I have no object in this matter except 
truth and justice. We may now see whether I have reallv 
made any mistake, lou will please first remember that the 
words “ perpetual,” or “for ever,” or “as long as the sun and 
moon shall endure," or words of that character, are not 
admitted by you as of any consequence in giving to the treaty 
a permanent character. You want the words « heirs and 

not Tr u ' inoor e Treaty of 1795 the word “heirs” does 

but as von^u* te ’ Tlle word “successors” does occur often; 

s takenCt nn T b . e, ° w - lQ tho of lSOPgreat care 

is taken not only to strike out this word “ successors ” or 

c °n, si,uilar import, but even pointedly to de- 

as “ His f ° ne 0f the cootmofcmg 5 parties. 

, iila , ness the Rajah of Travancore for himself A 

Trentv W ThUit 0 ‘lf hm ‘ S M f i” are " ofc U8ed even in the Mysore 
Treaty. This itself would be sufficient to show that if the sub- 

n te 6 Trea H 'vas a personal one, the Travancore 
; ° f Iff}’ 1 " aa especially, by the special wording of that 
treaty, a nt:ll more personal one for the Rajah with whom that 
treaty was concluded. 

Now, if under the 5th Article of the Mysore Treaty the 
W0l '° entitled to take the administration of Mysore into 
the own hands and afterwards to claim that the country 
one it w , < l Cd , beca “ 8 ® tb ® Mysore Treaty was a personal 
clad, l U i h(n * 0r , C l0 /'r al - that »e the Treaty of 1905 was Con- 
sneetfl bb ? Rajah of Travancore “ for himself,” and as the 

l aiah D^l’ U tk tl0 f‘ maa ® “ by hitnxslf" was infringed by the 
iajah, that therefore under the treaty his country should have 
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inexed. I say that this single circumstance of the words 
41 for himself” would have been enough, according to the argu¬ 
ment adopted with Mysore case, to annex Travancore to 
British India, w T hich was not done. 

But I proceed further, and show that the Travancore Treaty 
of 1805 was, icith all possible care , made to correspond in every 
possible way with the Mysore Treaty, and whatever may have 
been Wellesley’s objects (which it is not at present my purpose 
to search for), it is clear that the Rajah of Travancore was put 
in the same position as the Rajah of Mysore, or if anything in 
a worse one, by the words “ for himself.” 


In the preamble of the Treaty of 1795* the Rajah, as a con¬ 
tracting party, is described not only by his own name, but is 
further described as “the reigning llajah of Travacore, 1% while 
in that of the Treaty of 1805 the Rajah, as a contracting party, 
is described simply as “ His Highness the Rajah of Travancore 
for himself 

Article 2 of 1795 is modified by Article 1 of 1805. It will be 
seen in this that while in the Treaty of 1795 the words used 
are “ the country of the said Rajah or of his successors,” in 
that of 1S05 the w’ords “His successors” are omitted. 


Article 8 of 1795 is modified by Article 8 of 1805. It 
will be seen that in the Article 3 of 1795, “ The Rajah of 
Travancore doth engage for himself and his successors while 
in Article 8 of 1805 the words “ his successors” are omitted, 
and only “His Highness engages to pay,” and only “ His said 
Highness further agrees.” 

Article 4 of 1795 is modified by Articles 3 and 4 of 1805. It 
will be seen that while in Article 4 of 1795 the stipulations are 
on behalf of “the Rajas and his successors,” in the correspond* 
ing Articles 3 and 4 of the Treaty of 1805 the words “ his 
successors ” are omitted, and instead of 14 the Rajah and his 
successors” the words are only “ the said Maharajah” or ‘‘His 
Highness.” 

Article 5 and 0 of the Treaty of 1795 are modified in the 
7th and 8th Articles of the Treaty of 1805. Now, it will be 
observed, that while in the Articles of 1795 the Rajah is 
described, “the Rajah present and future," “the Rajah or his 
successors,” and “the reigning llajuh of Travancore tor the time 
bsing,'- in Articles 7 and 8 of 1805, wo have neither “ Rajahs 
future, ” nor “ his successors,” nor “reigning for tlje time 


* See Appendix, in which both the Treaties of 1795 and 
1805 are given. 
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but only “ His Highness Maharajah Ram Rajah 
xkinacioor, ’ *• His said Highness,” or “ His Highness.” 

1 tj C le ? °f 1 bhe 4 T ^aty of 1795 is repealed by Article 2 of 
■n • ] ™. ln -^ be 7 1795 vve have ‘‘ the said reigning 

i^ajan/or the time being," while in the 2nd Article of 1805 we 
mvc only Ram Rajah Babodoor.” I do not suppose it was 
-tended, or that it has been, or that it is likely to be, so 
acted upon, that after the death of this Ram Rajah Bahadoor 
of the Treaty of 1805 ‘ his successors ” would, by the 7tli 
Articled of the Treaty of 1795, cancelled, as above shown, be 
made to pay ogam what wt«a released and discharged in this. 
Article 2 of 1805. 


^ ^r. 0 ^ ^ be Treat -y ^795 is altered by the Articles 5 

Awi 6 | °o h , e ,° f 1B05 ‘ Now » ifc vvi11 be secu ’ tha “ While in 
Article J pf l ,95 there are the words “Rajah or his successors’ 

country in the Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, the words arc onlv 

Evasions of His Highness Ram Rajah Bahadoor” or 
“His Highness.” 

r -> v e Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, arc the most important 
Articles by which the British Government came to have any 

nrov!d^L n f Crf ?v 10 thc adminis ^afcion of the country, and in 
new right, Wellesley not only omitted the 
hnt P / w S 7' etc *> b ” fe adopted almost entirely the 
Treaty 8 ThZfi £? 'J’ 0 - rd ’ ° f thc stl Pulations of the Mysore 
of th^TreoW fSni? 0f 1 ° terfe 1 ronce ifi essentially the provision 
only Without and Can bc exM in tQ ^ Q of tbat treaty 

treatieThave^no^hin»T t0 any P r * viou ? trea ty, for previous 
interference iq r nn > ° ^ S — on . ^ b * 3 P olnb 5 and so far as any 
as the frinfvn cern f d « lt: ' is with Ram Rajah “for himself,” 

Wellesley. 1 b P ar ty, that the arrangement was made by 

and cwd'Jul 0 ,^ inference or not, that by so deliberately 
and caretuJly omitting ir. every Article of thc Treaty of 1805 the 

IT wErS’ “ th . e time being,” “Rajans k> future,’^ 
the'ltlifh \ y w ellbei '-itely intended to brin K thc position of 
A nd t i no a u aV ; ,n °r t0 / Jle ltvd °* *»>e Bajah of Mysore? 
Article lint loo* ‘u mfCr ,’ lhat had P r ' rt of Article 0 and 
Whirl I 1 I 9 ;’ whl0h are Uie only Articles (out of the few 
..b.clj rtvo not been modified) that contain the word “succor- 

in the Trc'tvonflo ? ° r dlrect ‘y,’ h ^ n a,5 ° "’edified or repeated 
,1, I, ; ... t r tj 18 *-' , . t, J, e word “ suoeesBois ” would have been 
the! Ht 4 u nn r aarefu *'y struck out ? If not, then why were 
11 “ 8truck t oufc throughout thc whole of the Treaty of 1805 
A V % U tins inferenceor^nSb, Ihrtdot 

c 9 of the Treaty of 1805, from which you quoted > 
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'Amount to? It cannot certainly renew and confirm what is, 
altered in the Treaty of 1805. It renews and confirms that part 
of the Treaty of 1795 which is not modified in that of 1805. 
Now, there are only part of Article 9 and the Article 11, which 
contain directly, or by implication, the word “ successors,” 
to which this confirmation can be of any consequence for 
the present argument (if the confirmation is at all such 
as you suppose, which is not the case, as I shall show 
hereafter). But I ask again whether, had these clauses 
been at all touched in the Treaty of 1805, Wellesley would 
have allowed the word “ sucessors ” to remain ? However, 
he this as it may, for whom does the Article 9 of 1805 
" confirm and renew ” the remaining Article of 1795? It 
is distinctly for the “ contracting parties.” And who are the 
contracting parties? The Indian contracting party of the 
Treaty of 1805 is not, as in the Treaty of 1795, the “Rajah 
and successors,” or “Rajahs future,” or “for the time 
beiug,” but only “ His Highness the Rajah of Travancore for 
himself,” and nobody else any more than I. 

Now, what I say is this, be the intentions of Wellesley 
what they may, they were the same with regard to the Rajahs 
of Travancore and Mysore, arid the two treaties are on the 
same footing ; and that this is clear by his having so carefully 
and deliberately expunged the words successors, etc., in every 
Article in the Treaty of 1805, by adopting the very phrase- 
°logy of the Mysore Treaty in that of 1805, as far as possible, 
and by “ confirming” in the 9th Article, for the contracting 
Pities ” only, and not for “ successors,” etc. 

1 hope, therefore, you will now he satisfied that I have 
not been inaccurate in my statement, and that I had carefully 
compared the Treaties of 1795 and 1805; and I am correct in 
stating, and in accordance with the Travancore Treaty of 1805 

the Mysore subsidiary Treaty, the lUjahs of Mysore and 
u ^ a nc°re were deliberately put on the same footing by 
ellesley whatever that footing was. 

As you do nob desire any controversy upon the merits of 
the Mysore case annexation, etc., Ido not enter into that 
discussion, and content myself with the simple remark, that in 
m y humble opinion your remarks on that subject are refutable. 


I remain, yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOKOJI. 


Loro William Hay. 
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XI. 

THE FEAR OF RUSSIAN INVASION.* 

The common error of persons who discuss the possi¬ 
bilities of Russian invasion of India is to ignore the most 
important element in the problem, namely, the attitude 
of the people of British India and of tho Native States. 
This attitude may be either hostile or favourable to Bri- 
tisli Rule. If it is favourable, there is nothing more to 
be said. Then the British position is invulnerable. 
But if, on the contrary, there is any likelihood of its 
being hostile, any argument based upon considerations 
which ignoi e that possibility falls to the ground. In 
that case will the European army be engaged in resist¬ 
ing Russia or in protecting the European population 
scattered all over India, who will be tho first and im¬ 
mediate victims of such hostilities ? And if the native 
army sympathise with the hostile feeling of their coun- 
- lym ® n > w ' ia t will be the consequences? Moreover, if 
any discontent is known to exist among the Indian peo¬ 
ple, Russia knows well how, by her emissaries, to fan 
this discontent, and, as in Ireland, the British Govern¬ 
ment made use of Irish traitors to betray their country, 
it may be expected that some Indians out of that vast 
population will be ready to do Russia’s work. Russia 
will bide her time till discontent has fully developed it¬ 
self, ready to burst into a conflagration. Thou Russia 
not only can, but will, invade India, whether with suc¬ 
cess or not is another question, but with tho result of 
* lleprint from “ India,” September, 1895. 
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lestruction of British Buie, crushed as it would then 
be between external invasion and internal trouble. What 
I want Englishmen to consider is whether such an un¬ 
fortunate contingency is possible or not and if possible, 
to take that most vital element into account in their 
discussions of the problem. 

Let us consider what the probability or possibility is 
under the present system of British Indian Administra¬ 
tion. I repeat the views of British and Anglo-Indian 
statesmen for a hundred years as to the true character 
of the present system, saying nothing about the oppres¬ 
sion and corruption of the previous period. Sir John 
Shore (1787) pointed out that whatever might be the 
increased industry of the people, the benefits of it would 
be more than counterbalanced by the evils of the present 
system. The natural inference from this view is that 
the effect of the system must be impoverishment. This 
prophecy has been fulfilled. In 1833, Macaulay charac¬ 
terised the system as tliat of holding Indians as slaves 
and keeping them too poor to be able to buy British 
goods. (1837) Mr. E. Shore described the system as a 
sordid system of misrule to which the interests of mil¬ 
lions had been sacrificed for the benefit of the few, and 
of grinding extortion which effected impoverishment to 
an extent almost unparalleled. (1858) Mr. Bright refe - 
red to the system as plundering India. (1659) Sir George 
Wingate characterised the system as exacting a cruel 
and crushing tribute. (1864) Lord Lawrence (Viceroy) 
stated that the mass of the people enjoyed only a scanty 
subsistence. To come down to later days, (1875) Lord 
Salisbury (Secretary of State for India) pointed out that 
the injury was oxuggorated in the case of India, where 
so much of the revenue was exported without a direct 
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talent, and declared the policy of the system to be 
that India must be bled. (1880) Sir William Hunter 
considered that forty years hence the British people 
would have an Indian Ireland multiplied fifty-fold on 
their hands. (1882) Lord Cromer (Finance Minister) 
described the people of India as extremely poor. (1886) 
Tjord Randolph Churchill (Secretary of State for India) 
described the system as constituting a political danger 
which the Government had long regarded as of the most 
serious order. (1886) Sir Aucklaud Colvin (Finance 
Minister) said that the income of the mass of the people, 
at the best, was barely sufficient to afford them the sus¬ 
tenance necessary to support life. I need not say any¬ 
thing about the complete confusion in which India is at 


present. 

The natural consequences of this system are the 
opium trade, poisoning a vast nation, the salt tax, 
oppressive exaction of revenue, general extremo poverty, 
destruction of millions by famine, and the starving, 
underfed condition of some scores of millions. 

Can any man in his senses doubt for a moment 
that the inevitable result of such a state of affairs must 
be discontent / Could anything be more foolish than 
hiding the heal under the sand, as the statesmen 
of the present clay are doing, thinking that Indians do 
not see and understand the evil system with which 
British India is afflicted ? 

I need not say much about the possible attitude of 
the native princes. They are, from a clear sense of their 
own interests, thoroughly loyal to British supremacy. 
But the Indian Foreign Office and political agencios 
unfortunately are keeping up chronic interference, and 
have again begun nibbling at the power of the princes, 
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as in fche fifties, short of annexation. If the prince* 
become hostile, the fault will lie entirely at the door of 
the present system. Otherwise these princes have every 
reason to desiro the supremacy of the British hand. 

Next, the British word is coming to command les* 
confidence in the mind of Indians. The people general¬ 
ly cannot quite clearly make the distinction between the 
British people and their servants, the Anglo-Indian 
authorities both here and in India. Though the British 
people and Parliament have repeatedly laid down the 
policy of righteousness, Anglo-Indian authorities have 
persistently, barefacedly, and perversely ignored and 
thwarted the Resolutions and Acts of Parliament and 
the most solemn pledges and Proclamations. No depart* 
ment here would dare to ignoro a Resolution or Act of 
Parliament on matters concerning this country. But 
there is hardly a Resolution, an Act of Parliament, a 
Proclamation, or a pledge for the promotion of the true 
welfare of the Indians which the Anglo-Indian authori¬ 
ties havo not ignored, resisted, and made a dead letter. 
A Viceroy (Lord Lytton, 1878; confesses that the Indian 
authorities had used every device, deceit, and subterfuge 
to defeat the policy of the British people and Parlia¬ 
ment. Lord Salisbury (1883) declared that all pledges, 
voluntary acts, etc., wore so much political hypocrisy. 
Such, at present, are the dark colours with which the 1 
servants of the British people have covered their good 
name. 


Again, to the expenditure of the India?) revenues, by 
which Great Britain derives the benefit of the greatest- 
empire the world has ever seen, she does not contribute 
a single farthing from the British Flxeheque', All must 
be paid by fche Indians as British helots, Further, the 
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irtn-rigl^t of British subjects is—“ taxation without re¬ 
presentation is tyranny-” But the Indians have no voice 
in the raising or disbursement of their revenues. What is 
worse still, thoy are treated with distrust as candidates 
for the higher civil or military services. In the latter 
they have no share at all. Under these circumstances 
is it reasonable, is it common sense, to expect loyalty and 
hearty patriotic support from Indians in a time of 


trouble ? 

Now, I ask Englishmen to take into account in their 
problem this most vital element: if the system of the 
present despotism, drain, and distrust are continued, 
sooner or later, perhaps sooner, if Indain human nature 
is like all other human nature, great trouble will ensue, 
whether Russia can invade or not. Invasion by Russia 
sinks into insignificance compared with the troubles that 
the British Indian system itself is storing up. I have been 
crying in the wilderness for a long time. But I have faith 
in the British people, and if they sot themselves to con¬ 
sider these questions there is hope that the position of 
affairs in India may yet mend before it is too late. Vast 
and great forces are rapidly developing themselves 
through one of the several beneficent acts of the British 
people themselves—the dissemination of education 
(though at India’s own expense). It is for British states¬ 
men to draw these forces to their own side before they 
turn against them. If the internal problem is satis¬ 
factorily solved, we may quite contentedly leave Russia 
to her own devices. Indians, if trusted instead of boing 
distrusted, if satisfied with British Rule as a rule of 
righteousness and benefice nee, will fight for British Rule 
us for their own hearths and homes as patriots. 

The British people and Parliament have been mak* 
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Ing the most solemn pledges for more than sixty years 


by Resolutions, by Acts of Parliament, -and by Procla¬ 
mations in the name of the British people, and by 
the mouth of the Sovereign. The Indian authorities, on 
the other hand, have been violating these pledges in 
letter and in spirit with unblushing openness. The 
British people have pledged themselves to treat Indians 
as British subjects. But the British Indian system act¬ 
ually treats them as mere subjects of a foreign despotic 
rule. Can any Englishman in his senses bo blind to the 


consequences of such conduct ? 

Afflicted as India is with the impoverishing Euro¬ 
pean Services, and with the indirect help of these Ser¬ 
vices in onabling other Europeans and European capital 
to exploit India in every possible way for their own 
benefit, what can be expected from the Indians ? I say 
again, and say it with all earnestness, that the present 
system of administration and the financial treatment of 
India is full of most serious danger. 


Indian reformers are very properly fighting tho “ for¬ 
ward ” frontier policy tooth-and-nail. But even if the 
Cabinet decided to-day to put an end to it, that would bo 
a relief from only a part of the aggravation of the prin¬ 
cipal Indian evil. The progress of events in India is 
tending to an inevitable catastrophe. The Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress is exorting itself to check this tendency. 

Our efforts must not be confined to the question of 
the “ forward M frontier policy. Of course, it would bo 
a great and immediate gain to check it, but tbe danger 
of internal rebellion and external invasion would remain 
the same. On the other hand, if India were treated 
righteously, if she prospered, and felt it a patriotism to he 
loyal to British supremacy, both the present ‘ forward ” 
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icy and the danger of a foreign invasion would 
vanish of themselves. No truer words have been utter¬ 
ed than those of Lord Roberts when ho said: “ How- 
ever efficient and well equipped the army of India may be,, 
were it indeed absolute perfection, and were its numbers- 
considerably more than they are at present, our great¬ 
est strength must ever rest on the firm base of a united 
and contented India. ” Yet, strange to say, Lord 
Roberts himself advocates the wasting of money, energy 
and life on the “ forward ” policy, and the violation of 
the solemn pledges of the British to the Indian people, 
thereby adopting the most effective means of producing 
a disunited and discontented India. Let there be a 
contented, and not distressed, British India, and 
Englishmen may snap their fingers at any external 
danger. 


Dadauhai Naoroji. 
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THE INDIAN TRIBUTE. 


The following is the full text of a letter sent by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to the Daily News :— 

22, Kennington Road, S. E., 

April 3, 1905. 

SIR,—In the Daily News of 31st ultimo a corres¬ 
pondent, *' A Reader, ” asks for information about the 
yearly drain of £ 30,000,00(Mrom India. Will you kind¬ 
ly allow me to give it? I. have given this explanation 
two or three times before, as may bo seen in my book ; 
but I now bring the figures up to date. 

Any drain from, or addition to, the wealth of a 
country in connection with other countries takes place 
’through the channel of commerce. I give an approxi¬ 
mate calculation. 

In order to have a fair average, I take figures 'or 
; ten years; but I leave out the years 1899-1900 and 
1900-1, as these two years were those of famine in 
India, and were, therefore, not of average normal con¬ 
dition. 

1 take United Kingdom for the same ten years, vi 
1S92 to 1899 and 1902 and 1903. (The latost figures 
•available are till 1903. Pari. Rot. Od. 2192—1904.) 

The total imports of the United Kingdom for those 
^en years (merchandise and treasure) are £4,988,919,359. 

The total exports for the same period (merchandise 
-*nd treasure) are £3,421,478,103. 
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Phis shows an excess of imports over exports, or, iru 
other words, the profits on the exports as £1,507,441,206.. 
That is to say, the United Kingdom received bade 
the whole amount of its exports (£3,421,478,153), and 
also over and above that £1,567,441,206 more as an ad¬ 
dition to its wealth by all its international transactions 
with foreign countries during the ten years. 

Thus, the United Kingdom made a profit of 45'8 ; 
per cent, over its exports. 

I would make, however, the following allowance:— 

The total profit of £1,567,441,206 includes, taking 
roughly, £300,000,000 in ten years of the political drain 
of India. Deducting this £300,000,000 from the above 
profit leaves the net profit of, its transactions with other 
countries as £1,267,441,206 independently of the drain 
from India. This deduction reduces the percentage of 
the profit of the United Kingdom from 45*8 to 37 per 
cent, on its own exports. 

I now take India. (Pari. Ret. Cd. 2299—1904.) The- 
to^l exports (including Native States) of merchandise 
and treasure during the ten years are Rx. 1,180,665,000. 
To this must be added freight and insurance on ex¬ 
ports to the United Kingdom, because they are paid in 
the United Kingdom, and not included in the invoices 
and official returns. This was the case when I was in 
business in the citv. I do not know how the case is for 
exports to other countries, so I do nob add this item. I 
take roughly for freight and insurance on exports to the 
United Kingdom from India for the ten years at 5 por 
cent.' The amount of exports is Rx. 364,918,210, and 5 
per cent, on it will be Rx. 18,247,412. This addition 
will make the total of exports from India to be Rx. 
1,180,665,000, plus Rx. 18,247,412,* Rx. 1,198,912,413. 
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Tho next item to bo considored is the profit on the- 
total exports. Though tho profits of the United Kingdom, 
as stated above are 37 per cent., I take for India a profit 
of only 20 per cent. The total, therefore, of exports and 
profit will bo for the ten years Kx. 1,198,912,412 plus- 
profit 239,782,482, = Kx. 1,438,694,894. 

This, then, is the amount equal to which India 
ought to have imported under normal circumstances 
like those of the United Kingdom. 

But India has not imported this amount, but only 
a much less amount of Kx. 923,205,000, leaving a drain 
or deprivation of Kx. 515,489,894 in the ten years. 

Taking the present exchange of Ks. 15 to £1, this 
drain in ten years amounts to £343,659,920, or, say,, 
average of £34,000,000 every year. 

If the exports and imports of the Native States are 
excluded, the drain from British India will be larger 
than £34,000,000 a year. Besides this, there is the 
burden of foreign debt inflicted on India without India’s 
voice. 

Now, one thing must be carefully borne in mind — 
that the people in India have not the slightest voice in 
the administration which is producing such disastrous 
results. The rule is absolute despotism. 

Here, then, is a strange and sad contrast. The 
United Kingdom and India are governed by the same 
government, with the result of bringing to the United 
Kingdom an addition to its wealth, as profits of its 
exports, in ton years, of £ 1,267,441,206, and, on the 
other hand, causing to India in the same ten years a 
deprivation and loss of £343,659,920. 

Not only this. The loss to India must be measured' 
by how much more India would have benefited had this* 



enormous drain of the ten years and all drain of 
previous years been at India’s own disposal and fructi¬ 
fied in the Indians’ pockets. It must be further 
remembered that what Europeans consume in India 
itself, to the deprivation of the Indians, is not included 
in this drain. Truly has Macaulay said : “ Of all forms 
of tyranny I believe that the worst is that of a nation 
over a nation.” 

The present evil system of the governmont of India 
19 that kind of tyranny. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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MESSAGE TO THE BENARES 
CONGRESS. 


22, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 

November 26, 1905. 

My Dear Gokuale, —I should have much liked to 
be present at the Twenty-First Congress. It is the last 
before coming of age, when it is time to look back over 
the past and consider the future. 

Looking back fifty-two years to the year 1853, 
when the first the three political associations had their 
birth— viz., the British Indian Association of Bengal, 
the Madras Association, and the Bombay Association— 
we see how limited our political ideas and aspirations of 
that time were. The extent and causes of the increas¬ 
ing poverty of India, we had hardly and clear conception 
of, nor had we fully realised our rights and duties as 
free British citizens. Like all beginnings this was 
small, but it was sound and healthy in the circum¬ 
stances and knowledge of the time. I can say this as I 
was present at the inauguration of the Bombay Asssocia- 
tion, and have taken part in it and in its subsequent 
work. 

Of these throe the British Indian Association has 
preserved its existence till to-day doing much good work. 
The Bombay Association, after several years of good 
work, came to a close, but was revived and after some 
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years was succeeded by the present active Bombay 
i residency Association. I think the Madras Asssocia- 
tion had also similar chequered career, and is now 


represented by the present active Madras Mahajana 
Sabha. There were some Provincial Associations- 
also formed in time, as the Poona ' Sarvajanilc 
Sabha and others. Now, what was the result in 
brief of all this our first awakening and work? The 
work done by these Associations and the seeds sown by 
them during thirty-two years, till 1885, produced their 
fruit in a larger conception of our political condition 
and knowledge, and what was of still greater importance 
a closer union among all classes, creeds, and races of 
the whole country—results of which at our political 
birth in 1853 there was not much clear idea or antici¬ 
pation. And, further,, the development of the political 
ideas and forces carried with it an impetus mainly upon 
ourselves.- We need a body of half a dozen at least, if 
not a dozen, of enthusiastic and well-qualified Indians 
or the work of the Committee here, and of propa¬ 
gandise! by our organ, literature and lectures, to bo 
peimanent residents in England. Those may be either 
well educated and competent well-to-do men who can 
live on their own means, or the well-to-do should supply 
the means to enable such well-qualified men to live hero. 
Our success must depend upon our own proper men and 
sufficient means. 

Indians must make up their minds for large sacri¬ 
fices, both personal and pecuniary. In England itself 
we have object-lessons. Taking one instance only, of 
tho Abolition of the Corn Laws : many men, like Bright 
and Cobdcn, worked devotedly and the League raised, if I 
am not mistaken, funds of two millions to light the cause. 
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for one cause only. IIow many movements fov 
reforms of one kind and .another are now going on her® 
with devoted men and women and large means. Our 
work is of:the utmost importance and of the greatest 
difficulty—the emancipation, freedom, and prosperity of 
some 300,000,000 of mankind—and in proportion to the 
importance does it demand from us the most stronuous 
devotion and large sacrifices. Yes, the Japanese people, 
high and low, made such sacrifices and the world knows 
the result and is the better for it to-day. Should wo- 
fail! 


To sum up. We require, on the one hand, to in¬ 
spire tho people of India at large with the desire of 
attaining and enjoying their birth-and-pleciged rights and 
the absolute necessity of freedom and self-government 
like that of the colonies for their material and moral 
development, progress, and prosperity. Without self- 
government the Indians can never get rid of their 
present drain, and the consequent impoverishment, 
misery, and destruction. No palliative of any kind what¬ 
ever, no mere alteration and tinkering of the mechanical 
machinery of a demonstration, can and will do any good 
at all. The drain can only be stopped by the Govern¬ 
ment, by the people themselves. To be prosperous. 
India must govern itself like the colonies. Hero are re¬ 
markable and true words uttered by Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman only three days ago (on the 23rd):—“ good 
government could never be a substitute for government 
by the people themselves.” Our need, therefore, is the 
utmost for governmomt by the poople themselves. 

Self-government is the only remedy for India’s woes 
and wrongs. For thin purpose wo must strengthen this 
Congress, our great body, representative oi all India, to 
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-go on making every possible effort to accomplish this 
end, which is quite practicable, as I have already said, 
and has been already successfully carried out very far 
by British rulers themselves as far back as thirty-eight 


years ago, in the case of Mysore. 


Yours sincerely, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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I — “ EMANCIPATION AND ELEVATION 
OF INDIA.” 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s rfiossage in .191 L was as 
follows :— 


I offer my most heartfelt thanks to all friends in 
India, England and South Africa who have sent me 
their kind congratulations and good wishes on my 87th 
birthday. 

I am very sorry that two assassinations have taken 
place this year when every day is bringing us accumula¬ 
ting evidence of better days coming. 


Whether these assassinations are political or not 
Lord Min to had already said in his Simla speech of 
14th October last year :— 




In December next there will happen the greatest 
as well as the most propitious event in the history of 
this great country. 

His Majesty the King Emperor, in his speech from 
the Throne on February 6th of this year, himself graci- 
ously gave us the glad news :— 

It is my intention when the solemnity of mv Corouat.on 

to a hold“n 0 n a b s«mhl t0 1 ®- visit , rny Iudiun i>ommk>n and there 
to Hold an assemblage in order co make known in nerson t\, 

my subjects my succession to the Imperial Crown of hidia 
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What can be more.* gratifying, encouraging and 
full of promise to the people of India than that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor in Company with Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress should pay his first visit to 
India after his Coronation and establish India’s im¬ 
portant position in the British Empire ! And what 
hopeful prospects this visit opens out for the future good 
of India! 

Among their precious and gracious words and acts 
we have first the speech at Bombay on 9th November, 

1905, when His Majesty as Prince of Wales declared 
* Love * and ‘ Affection’ for the Indian people and 1 an 
increased and abiding interest in India’s wants and pro¬ 
blems’ and next the speech at the Guildhall on 25th May, 

1906, when he expressed ‘ wide sympathy ’ and ‘an 
earnest desire and efforts to promote the well-being, and 
to further the best interests of every class.’ 

During the past sixteen months of the present reign 
wo have had Their Majesties’ gracious words and acts 
full of vast importance and significance. But all these 
gracious words and acts, it is impossible for me to embody 
in this statement. I shall state a few only. 

I may, however, point out here that Their Majesties 
have already symbolized and established the equality 
and importance of India in the Empire by introducing 
at the Coronation in several ways the position of India 
—as among the Banners, on the King’s Stols, in th 0 
Queen’s Robe and on the floor of the Abbey ; and also 
on the new Indian coin. 

First .—His Majesty’s message of 8th May, 1910, to 
Lord Minto in which llis Majesty says .— 

The prosperity and hjppincss of my Indian Empire will 
always he to me of the highest interest and concern as they 
were to the late King-Emperor and Queen-Empress before 
me. 
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Soon afterwards in the message of 23rd May, 1910, 
to the Indian people, His Majesty the King-Emperor gave 
liis most gracious assurance:— 


Queen Victoria of revered memory addressed her Indian 
subjects and the heads of Feudatory States when she assumed 
the direct Government in 18o8, and her august son, my father 
of honoured and beloved name, commemorated the same most 
notable event in his Address to you fifty years later. These 
are the charters of the noble and benignant .spirit of Imperial 
rule and by that spirit' in all my time to come I will faithfully 
abide. 


These glorious and gracious declarations and pledges, 
fortify our faith and expectation in the British word of 
honour, and I look forward with complete confidence 
that the pledge of Parliament and the Proclamation of 
our two last great and beloved ‘Sovereigns— our great 
charters—will now be fully fuliilled by His Majesty 
the present King-Emperor as he has graciously, said 
that ‘ in all my time to come I will faithfully abide.’ 
In the fulfilment of these charters will be the accomplish¬ 
ment of His Majesty’s highest interest and concern in 
the prosperity and happiness of his Indian Empire.’ 

May I be permitted to indicate what I consider the 
most important and immediately urgent steps to secure 
the prosperity and happiness of the Indian people and 
fulfil faithfully in their broad scope and spirit pledges of 
Parliament and of the gracious Royal Proclamations ? 

After the reform of the Councils, for which our most 
grateful acknowledgments are due to Lord Morley 
and Lord Min to, I would place first simultaneous 
examinations in England ana India for all the Indian 
services with the ultimate object of Indians boing train¬ 
ed . for self government under British supremacy like 
that of the Colonies with the same rights and respon¬ 
sibilities. 
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and then only, the great problem o£ sufficient 
revenue for all wants, of sufficient means for the great 
masses and of the ultimate high mission of England, will 
ever be solved. 

Second. -If there is one thing more than another 
which entitles Britain to the glory of the everlasting 
gratitude of the Indian people it is giving them educa¬ 
tion in general and English education and knowledge 
of British institutions, British character, civilization and 
efforts for liberty, in particular. To complete this great 
boon it is very needful for the masses to have free com¬ 
pulsory elementary education supplemented by a system 
of advancing higher very promising youths. It is impos¬ 
sible to gauge the extent and variety of benefits that may 
accrue from this. In this connection, I may meation 
a personal incident of gratification, and gratitude. I 
bless the Government and people of Bombay of my 
early days, that as far as I remember I have received 
free my school education and my college education with 
additional benefit of a scholarship. 

The King-Emperor in his letter of 29th June, 1911, 
to his people* says :— 




t thl . s generous out-spoken sympathy with 
the Queen and myself is under God our surest source of 
strength, 1 am encouraged to go forward with renewed hope. 
Vv hatever perp exitiey or difficulties may bo before me and my 
people, we shall nil unite in facing them resolutely, calmly 
ano with public spirit confident that under Divine guidance 
the ultimate outcome will be to the common good. 


It is our great good fortune that His Excellency 
Lord Hardinge, who is now at the beginning of his 
Viceroyalfcy, has fcho same earnest sympathy and good 
will towards us as Their Majesties. Just to quote one 
sentence from his speech at Simla on 3rd May, 1911:— 
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I trust that India may be happy and my administration 
successful, but this time alone can show and my brief ex¬ 
perience has been enough to satisfy me that the next few 
years will be very strenuous, and the shade of my grandfather 
would rise to reproach me it 1 did not use every power that in 
me lies in an earnest endeavour to set forward my great 
•charge in the path of progress, prosperity, peace and happi¬ 
ness. 


Under such fortunate and hopeful circumstances I 
feel confident that we can well look forward to the 
emancipation and elevation of India during tlio reign of 
the King-Emperor who is coming amongst us with such 
great good will and lofty purpose. 


Versova, 

6th September, 1911. 


Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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II—FUTURE HOPE FOR INDIA— 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji never lost hope for Solf- 
Government for India. So late as 1912 ho addressed 
the following message of hope to the people of India on 
the occasion of his 88th birthday :— 

Versova, 6th September, 1912. 

I offer my most heartfelt thanks to all friends in 
India, England and South Africa, who have sent me 
thoir kind congratulations and good wishes on my 88th 
birthday on 4th instant. 


I am deeply grieved at the death of Mr. A. 0. 
Hume. He was a true and whole-heartedly devoted 
fneud and benefactor of India. Indians can and will 
novor forget deep debt of gratitude which they owe to 


■ 1 he great and glorious event in Indian History— 
tho Announcement in India in person by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, on the Coronation of His Majesty— 
has taken place with entire satisfaction to all and great 
hopefulness to tho Indian people. 

Let us now calmly consider what this most auspi¬ 
cious event leads us to expect for tho future for tho 
Indian people. 


His Majesty has most graciously and feelingly ex¬ 
pressed many times the most earnest desire for tho 
prosperity of the Indian people. I give hero only a few 
extracts. 
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Six yours ago I senfc from England to India a message 
-of sympathy. To-day in India I give to India the watchword 
of hope. On every side I trace the signs and stirrings of 
hew life. 


Their interests and well-being will always be as near 
and as dear to me as those of the millions of my subjects in 
other quarters of the Globe. * * * May the Almighty 

ever assist mo and my successors in tho earnest endeavour 
to promote the welfare and to secure to it the blessings of 
prosperity and peace. 


These gracious words show clearly that there is an 
intensely earnest and sincere desire in the hearts of Their 
Majesties to secure and promote the prosperity of the 
Indian people and to hold their interests and well-being 
as near and as dear to them as those of tho millions 
of their subjects in other quarters of the Globe. And 
that reading between the Hues of all tho incidents, des¬ 
patches, and events of this ever-memorable visit of 
Their Majesties, it seems that there is also thought out 
and determined upon a now evolution to secure the 
prosperity of the Indian people. 

Bo my thought about the evolution as it may, 
there can be no question about the earnest desire of 
Their Majesties to hold the Indian people as near and 
as dear to them as the Colonies and to secure to them 
•the blessings of prosperity and peace. 

Tho question then arises how to secure this benign 
and glorious result. 

It is .our great good fortune that tho true reply 
to this question is given to us practically by the British 
Government itself in the notable instance of the Res¬ 
toration of Mysore to the glory of the British name and 
to the credit of Lord Salisbury and Lord Iddesleigh 
with the benign approval and influence of tho groat 
good Queen. 
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give below some extracts from my letter of 21st 
March, 1896 to the Lord Welby Royal Commission 
which will show that the Restoration of Self-Govern¬ 
ment to the people themselves restored prosperity to 
Mysore and similarly will prosperity be restored to all 
other parts of British India as Their Majesties so 
earnestly desire. 


Letter of 21st March, 1896 to the Welby Royal 
Commission :— 


T am glad to put before the Commission that this 
problem has been not mearly enunciated, but that, with 
the. courago oi their conviction, two eminent statesmen have 
actually carried it out practically, and have done that with 
remarkable success. The result was, the memorable and ever 
to be remembered with gratitude despatch of 16th April. 1867 
of Lord Iddesleigh for the Restoration of Mysore to the 
Native rule notwithstanding thirty-six years of determined 
opposition of the authorities to that step. * * * 

I his being once settled, though against all previous 
opposition and necessitating the withdrawal of Europeans 
l r°h?™ C0S * a i the uufc borities and officials concerned 
• n tlie wav or r f t nd P f ais f e ’ instead of putting any obstacles 
cbarce thoV ’ T'" 6 \° , frustrate the above intentions, dis¬ 
and care arnf^r ^°l t ! oyally and w,tfa every earnestness 
l R ;,r „ t lle *° carr y work to success. The 
J3 k , o» Mysore from the despatch of 16th April, 1867 
to the installation of the late Maharaja in 1881 is a bright 
chapter in the History of British India * • * 


. , : I. rr. v 1 late iviauara 

chapter in the History of British Lidia. 

I think T ?®® d nofc enter here into any details of this good 
work from 1867 to 1881 of tho British officials. The Blue 

100^2-n e i • a , * ° L , the work of the late Maharaja from 

J 881 till his death at the end of 1894, it would bo enough for 
me to give a very brief statement from the last address of the 
Uowan to the Representative Assembly Held at Mysore on 1st 
October, 189.), on the results of the late Maharaja’s Adminis¬ 
tration during nearly fourteen years of his reign, as nearly as 
possible in tlie Dewan’s words. The Maharaja was invested 
w.tu power on 25th March 1881. Just previous to it, the 
. tvt.o had encountered a most disastrous famine by which a 
!y t l of fc ? Q population had been swept away, and the State 
ad run into a debt of 80 lakhs of rupees to the British- 
Government. TJie cash balance had become reduced to a 
uguro insufficient for the ordinary requirements of the AcL 
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ministration. Every source of revenue was at its lowest and 
the severe retrenchments which followed had left every 
department of State in an onfeebled condition. Such was the 
beginning. It began with liabilities exceeding the assets by 
30^ lakhs, and with an annual income less than the annual 
expenditure by 1£ lakhs. Comparing 1880-1 with 1894-5, the 
annual revenue rose from 103 to 180* lakhs, or 72*2 per cent., 
and after spending on a large and liberal scale on all works' 
and purposes of public utility, the nett assets amounted to 
over 17G lakhs in 1894-5 in lieu of the nett liability of 302 
lakhs with which His Highness’s reign began in 1881. 


In 1881 the balance of State funds was ... 

Capital’outlay on State Railways 

Against a liability to the British Government of ... 

Leaving a balance pf liability of Its. 30 lakhs. 

On 30th June 1895 : 

Assets :— 

(1) Balance of State Funds 

(2) Investment on account of Railway Loan 

Repayment Fund 

(3) Capital outlay on Mysore Harihar Railway ... 

(4) Capital outlay on other Railways ... ‘ ... 

(5) Unexpended portion of Capital borrowed for 

Mysore Harihar Railway (with British Gov¬ 
ernment) 


Rs. 

24,07,438 

15,19,128 

80,00,000 


1,27,23,615 

27,81,500 

1,48,03,306 

41,33,390 


15,79,495 


3,60,21,306 

Liabilities :— 

(1) Local Railway Loan ... 20,00,000 

(2) English Railway Loan ... 1,63,82,801 

-1,83,82,801 

Net Assets ... ... ... ... ...1,76,38,505 

Add other assets :— 

Capital outlay on original irriga¬ 
tion works ... ... 99,08,935 

Besides the above expenditure from current revenue there 1 
is the subsidy to the British Government of about 25,00,000 a 
.year, or a total of about Rs. 3,75,00,000 in the fifteen years 
from 1880-1 to 1884-5, and the Maharaja’s civil list of about 
Rs. 1,80,00,000, during the titteen years also paid from the 
current revenue. And all this together with increase in ex¬ 
penditure in every department. Under the circumstances above 
described, the Administration at the start of His Highnesses 
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reign was necessarily very highly centralised. The Dewan, 
or the Executive Administrative Head, had the direct control, 
without the intervention of departmental heads of all the 
principal departments, such as the Land Revenue, Forest, 
Excise, Mining, Police, Education, Mujroyi, Legislative. As 
the finances improved, and as department after department 
was put into good working order and showed signs of expan¬ 
sion, separate heads of departments were appointed for Forests 
and Police in 1885, for Excise in 1889, for Mujroyi in 1891, and 
tor Mining in 1894. His Highness was able to resolve upon 
the appointment of a separate Land Revenue Commissioner 
only in the latter part of 1894. Improvements were made in 
other departments Local and Municipal Funds, Legislation, 
Education, etc. 


And all the above good results are side by side, with an 
increase of population of 18 34 per cent, in the ten years from 
1881 to 1891, and there is reason to believe that during the 
last four years the ratio of increase was oven higher. During 
the fourteen years the rate of mortality is estimated to have 
declined 6*7 per mille. 

But there is still the most important and satisfactory 
feature to come viz., that all this financial prosperity was 
secured not by resort to new taxation in any form or shape. 

Such is the result of good administration in a Native State 
at tiio very beginning. What splendid prospect is in store for 
future ii, as heretofore, it is allowed to develop itself to 
the level of the British system with its own native services. 


I stop my extracts here as the point 1 desire to 
make in this letter is to show how by self-government 
may be attained the most earnest desire of Their Majes¬ 
ties :— viz., securing to the Indian people the blessings of 
prosperity and peace. 

I may however just remark here that the same 
remedy of self-government applies to all other questions 
Political, Agricultural, Social, Commercial, Industrial* 
Educational, etc., is everything depends upon prosperity. 

A groat responsibility rests on Mysore to turn to the 
b:33t account its good future not only for its own sake 
but for the sake of all India. 

Having said so much ds above, and without enter¬ 
ing info the consideration of the events and incidents of 
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the past sixteen years, since my letter to the Royal 
Commission was written in 189G, which have so happily 
ended in the auspicious announcement of the Coronation 
in India by Their Majesties themselves, may I not 
indulge in the “ Hope ” that before long St. George of 
England will bear aloft the glorious Standard of the 
mighty British Empire including India with her many 


self-governing, free and prosperous peoples enjoying 
rights and responsibilities akin to those of the Colonies. 
That indeed would be a proud day for the country 
under the all-speading “ Chhatra” of benign Britain. 


Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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.—INDIA AND THE WAR, 



On the outbreak of the great war in Europe, in 
August 1914, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, as the acknowledg¬ 
ed leader of the Indian nation, addressed a letter to the 
Indian public pointing out the supreme duty of his coun¬ 
trymen at such a crisis. After an expression of sym¬ 
pathy in the sad bereavement of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, caused by the death of Lady Hardinge, the 
venerable patriarch continued : 

What calamity to the world is at present happening? 
War in Europe. What is an Indian’s place in it? We area 
people of the British Empire. Let us see what our duty and 
position are. If ever India expects to attain again the former 
glory on tho advanced character and scale of the modern 
British civilisation of liberty, humanity, justice and all that 
is good, great and divine, it shall be at the hands of the British 
people and as self-governing members of the British Empire. 
We are all British Citizens of the great British Empire and 
that is at present our greatest pride. 

On the other hand is Britain engaged in the present great 
struggle tor some selfish purpose for the extension of her 
own dominion and powerV No. It is simply for keeping hor 
word of honour and for righteously discharging a solemn 
o uigation for the peace and welfare of the minor and weak 
powers, lighting as the British people are at present in a 
nghtODua cause, to the good and glory of human dignity and 
civilisation, and moreover being the beneficent instruments 
ol our own progress and civilisation, our duty is clear to do 
anything to support Britain’s fight with our life and property. 

I have all my life been more of a critic than a simple praiser 
of the British Rule in India* and I have not hesitated to 
say some hard things at times. I can, therefore, speak with 
most perfect candour and sincerity what the British character 
is, what the civilisation of tho world owes to the British 
peoplo for benefits in the past, as well as for benefits to come. 
^ es, I have not the least doubt in my mind that every indivi¬ 
dual of the vast mass of humanity of India will have but one 
desire in his heart, viz ., to support to the best of his ability 
• uid pens or the British people in their glorious struggle for jus¬ 
tice, liberty, honour and true humane greatness and happiness. 

The Princes and the peoples of India have made already 
spontaneous efforts and until the victorious end of this great 
struggle, no other thought than that of supporting whole- 
boa rttdly the British Nation should enter the mind of India. 



IV.—DADABHArS LAST BIRTHDAY 
MESSAGE. 


Tho 91st birthday of Dadabhai Naoroji was celebra¬ 
ted with befitting enthusiasm all over India. Amort r 
the countless messages that were pouring in at “ Ver- 
sova, ” on the morning of Saturday the 4th September. 
1915, was one from His Excellency Lord Hardinge wlio 
wired : — 

I send you warm congratulations and heartiest good 
wishes on your 91 st birthday and hope that your life may 
he prolonged for many years as a bright and enduring example* 
to others. 


Mr. Naoroji sent the following reply :_ 

I am deeply touched with your warm congratulations and 
heartiest good wishes on my hist birthday, and thank you 
sincerely and heartily for the same I hope, this world’s strife 
m terminate soon and successfully. I am sure that India 
vw continue its devotion and loyalty to our Sovereign and 
wilt receive justice and equality of citizenship with other parts 
of the Empire. 1 


His Excellency the Governor of Bombay also sent a 
congratulatory message. In reply to tho numerous 
greetings from tho Pross and platform, Mr. Naoroji sent 
the following epistle: — 

I have been overwhelmed with congratulations and good 
wishes from titends and admirors in various parts, ami I take 

this opportunity to thank them most heartily, as also all th - 

numerous public bodies who held congratulatory meetings in 
isoiubfiy, Calcutta, Miidru3 and other centres in connection 
with my 91st birthday. 


Times are critical and it behoves every unity of tho vast 

x pul at ion under British Rule iu India to give over' - loyal 

r .‘» ut X ioto F' to the arm8 " f the Allies who 

it v mtv hf th ° bil "r of free , dom rln<1 in the cause of human- 
-» may be assured at ail early date. 
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England by her undaunted courage and unity of action 
has maintained her place among the nations, and has sent an 
example to the world, and all India must feel, as I do feel, 
intense satisfaction for her ultimate success in the near future. 


There was, besides, a special feature in regard to the 
last birthday greetings. A deputation of ladies of 
Bombay waited upon Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji at bis resi¬ 
dence on the morning of the 4th September. The depu¬ 
tation was a fairly representative one, consisting of 
Hindu, Moslem and Parsi ladies. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
the gifted poetess from Hyderabad, addressed the 
G. O. M. in a graceful speech. Mrs. Jamnabhai Sakliai, 
of the Gujarati Streomandal, read an address congratu¬ 
lating Mr. Dadabhai on the auspicious event. In the. 
course of his reply, Mr. Naoroji touched appropriately 
on the Memorial to the Right Hon’ble Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, on the education of the girls and the 
women of India and observed ;—• 

I am glad my good friend Sir William Wedjderburn and 
many others are presenting a memorial to Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Secretary of State for India, on the subject of the educa¬ 
tion oi girls and women in India. Let India support this 
movement whole-heartedly and l have great hopes that some¬ 
thing substantial will be done to accelerate the progress of 
female education in India. Let the result of this be what it 
may ; it is we the people of India who must do all what we 
can for this all important matter. 

In fact Mr. Naoroji's tender and loyal championship 
of women and women’s education is but one aspect of a 
life of what Mrs. Sarojini Naidu so aptly called, "ono 
long, and noble consecration to the Motherland.” 
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Mr. Dadabhai NAOROJI, a Member of the Commission, 
examined. 

Will you state what public position you have hold, and what 
opportunities you have had of'becoming practically acquainted 
with public affairs relating to India, and to what class of 
questions you have given special attention?—From my early 
days I have been associated v, ith those who have been w orking 
for the social, political, and material improvement of India, 
and was a member of various reform associations in Bombay, 
sometimes as president and secretary; in 1851, I founded tho 
41 Rast Goflarf ’ a cheap weekly journal in Bombay, of which 
I was proprietor and editor. After some years’ service in tho 
Educational Department, I was in 1851 appointed Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Elphinstone 
College, being the first Indian appointed to a professor's 
chair. In 1853, 1 was one of the founders of tho Bombay 
Association, and at the inauguration I doel: rod my political 
creed O', faith in the conscience and justice of tho British 
people, in 1855, 1 and two other Pars! gentlemen opened tho 
first Indian business firm in England, in London and Liverpool, 
and I remained iu business as a merchant and com mis .ion 
agent till 1831. in 1867,1, with others, founded the East India 
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^SJfeoi&tion in London, and induced some loading Indian 
Princes to subscribe an endowment f or it. In 1869, we founded 
the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, and some 
ye^-rs subsequently, the Bombay Presidency Association. In 
1873, I gave evidence before Mr. Fawcett’s Select Committee 
on Indian Finance. In 1874, I w r as Dewan, or Prime Minister* 
of Baroda. In 1875-6 and afterwards in 1881 to 1885 I was 
a member of the Town Council of Bombay, and in 1885-6, I 
was appointed a member of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay. In 1885, I was one of the founders of the Indian 
National Congress and presided over the Meeting at Calcutta 
in 1886. In 1892,1 was returned M.P. for Central Finsbury, 
and was a member of the House of Commons till 1895. In 
1893, I visited India to bo President over the Ninth Indian 
National Congress at Lahore, and on the occasion was accorded 
a reception of a markodkind in various parts of India. For the 
last 40 years I have paid special attention to the material 
condition of the masses in India, and have published books 
pamphlets, and speeches setting forth my views on the 
subject. 

In lorm would you prefer to give your evidenco ?—I 
“* *° tUe Commission printed statements, 
uoon ;nU7" i 0Ont f'° tho facts, figures, and authorities 
upm them ^ '' ^ ^ * m P re P are< f to bo cross-examined 

The statements winch you have put in deal with a variety of 
subjects whmh perhaps hardly fall within, the scope of the 
reference to us. Of course, you are aware our Commission 
only permits us to inquire into the administration, manage¬ 
ment and apportionment of expenditure, and I should like to 
ask you to let it be understood between yourself as a witness 
and the C omuussion that you are prepared to limit yourself 
"‘thin reasonable bounds to the instructions of tho Oommis- 
s,Oa '—Oh, I am quite within the instructions of the Commis¬ 
sion m what I have said and in what I propose to say. 

1 orh..pg you ooubi place before us in some concise form the 
loading facts and figures upon which you roly in those state- 
inerts V—The headings under which my evidence falls are : the 
■administration of .Expenditure, the Apportionment of Charge 





and Practical Remedies, Upon each of those headings I am 
prepared to state categorically my most important conten¬ 
tions on behalf of India, 


Will you state your propositions with reference to the first 
hoading you mentioned* the Administration of Expenditure ? 
—'Ves. I consider that the Act of 1833, confirmed by the 
pledges contained in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 con¬ 
ferred upon Indians a right to their full claim and share of 
public employment and emoluments and voice in their own 
expenditure, in order to secure their happiness and prosperitv 
and good government, and attachment to British Rule, and 
the prosperity of the British people themselves. I maintain 
that the administration of Indian expenditure is not conducted 
according to the principles thus laid down, and that the non- 
fulfilment of these pledges has produced poverty and degra¬ 
dation; the inherent and essential defect of British Admin¬ 
istration being the financial, political, and intellectual drain, 
which is inseparable from a remote foreign dominion exercised 
in disregard of tho sound principles above stated. In my six 
statements I set forth the facts of India’s poverty, as shown 
by tho comparative production and consumption of each 
Province, by calculating tho average production of Indian per 
head, by analysing tho trade returns, and by reference to the 
small amount of revenue obtained after exhausting all sources 
of taxation. I maintain that the impoverishment and degra¬ 
dation of British India has been caused by the compulsory 
employment of costly foreign official agencies and foreign 
capital (represented by the public debt, political and com¬ 
mercial) beyond the means of the taxpayer, resulting in a 
drain from British India, financial, political, and inteiiectual- 
aggravatedby heavy frontier Imperial war expenditure-^nd 
that, indirectly, tho foreign dominion has c.-used a further 
drain by creating a practical monopoly in favour of foreign 
private capital, which reaps the avlvantage of British Iudia’s 
material resources. 

That is a general stitement from your point of view upon 
the administration of India*, but it does not give u* your 
opinion of tho questions more immediately before us, namely, 
upon the different brunches of expenditure, to explain tj.,’ 
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before us the official wit- 


Have you anything to state upon thoso branches of expendi¬ 
ture, and upon the official evidence that bas been placed 
before us?—Yes. Shall I wait untillater, or shall I give my 
views now ? 

I will take the question, if you wish it, later; I am only 
anxious at the present moment to know how far you intend, 
by the answer you have given, to express your opinion upon 
the' administration of expenditure ?—Yes, that is the general 
answer I have given; shall I go now to the question 
of the machinery ? 

I think, if you are prepared to go on with that subject, 
perhaps you had better take it at this point?— Very well, I 
will give such criticisms as lean offer upon the administrative 
machinery of the expenditure of India. When in August 1894 
wo asked for an inquiry, Sir Henry Fowlor said that a very 
ntroag indictment of the British Government of India had 
bee T : brought before the House and the country (15th August, 
18J1). And then Sir Henry Fowler, when promising a Select 
Committee, himself challenged : “The question I wish to con¬ 
sular is whether that Government, with all its machinery, as 

nov. existing in India, has, or has not, promoted the general 
*' I >ros P ent y of the people in its charge: and whether India is 
“better or worse off by being a Province of the British 
“ Crown. And this is the question to which an answer has 
to bo given by this Commission, whether the present machinery 
of administration and management of the military and civil ex¬ 
penditure incurred in both countries “ has or has not,” as one 
of its results, ‘ promoted the general prosperity of the people” 
of British India. I say that it has not promoted the general 
prosperity of the people. In the statements i have given in I 
have considered every aspect of this fact, which was the most 
important point of the inquiry. The most important criticism, 
therefore, to which this machinery is subject is that it is based 
on the basis of foreign domination. This is its worst evil. It 
is a machinery for what Lord Salisbury very correctly calls 
bleeding. However perfect the mere rules of the work to be 
done by the officials may be, the system or machinery is a 
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crushing machinery. It produces in the words of Lord Salis¬ 
bury a “ fcerriblo amount of misery.” The machinery not only 
‘ bleeds” diroctly, but by the economic exhaustion of the 
people, leive3 the resources of the country entirely at the 
mercy and disposal for exploitation by foreigu capitalists. I 
have in my six statements shown this fully. India cannot 
atiord to be governed by this crushing machinery. The Dui.e 
of Devonshire and Sir William Hunter have quite truly point¬ 
ed out that India must be governed by its own native labour 
and at native rates. In the rates, although with equal effici¬ 
ency, there will be at least one-third saving according to 
Government's own scale, but I feel that more saving can bo 
made. In reality, the employment of a native is a whole sav¬ 
ing to the country, inasmuch as it provides a native, and tin 
money remains in the country to fructify in the people’s own 
pocket, instead of its being consumed and carried away by 
somebody else. This machinery inflicts the triple calamity of 
depriving the Indians of wealth, employment, and experience. 

How do you propose to improve the machinery in the wiy 
you desire?—One of two ways, or partly both ways, must be 
adopted to improve this machinery and remove its chief fun¬ 
damental evil. Both those ways [ have already indicated. 1. 
That native labour must replace foreign labour l and, 2. If 
any amount of foreign labour is considered as absolutely 
necessary as it is insisted on, Us being necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of British Hulo in India, and British Supremacy in tho 
East, the British Government ought, in justice, pay a share 
for ifc3 common interest with that of India. The machinery 
may be divinely parfeot in its rules, but in its constitution or 
personnel it his a deep evil, and this evil ought to bo remedied 
if Britain is to be a blessing and a benefit both to India and 
itself. At present this machinery renders Britain an evil to 
India instead of a benefit and blessing. I have not much 
intervened in examining details of departmental expenditure 
which have been examined with much trouble by the Cl.air¬ 
man, and so also the question of financial control. Such 
examination at proper intervals, as used to ba the case in the 
time of the Company, serves the important purpose of keeping 
the Government up to mark in case of expenditure. Bu: 
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unless the whole administration of expenditure is put on a 
natural basis, all examinations of details of departmental 
expenditures, etc., will be only so much “ palliating with symp¬ 
toms,” and will bring no permanent good and strength either 
to the Indian people or to the British Supremacy. However 
much you may change the rules or system of work, as long as 
tii;s evii lasts as at present there cannot bo good or beneficial 
government of India. My statements fully prove this. As 
ibis Return (192 of 1892) on the salaries shows,there are about 
Rx. 15,000,000 paid annually for salaries, etc., above Rx. 1,000 
per annum. Add to this all that is paid to the European 
soldiers, and in a rough way it can be said that about 18 or 20 
millions of rupees are paid to Europeans every year. I asked 
for the correct amount but have not obtained it. Economically 
it is a loss to Indians, and more especially the portion that 
goes clean out of the country as savings and pensions and 
salaries paid in this country. I take an instance : Suppose a 
European servant draws a salary of Rs. 1 000 a month. Ho 
portion of this for all his wants of living, comfort, 
otc * otc * ^ ^is consumption by him is at the deprivation 
of m Indian who would and could, under right and natural 
jircumotances, occupy that position, aud enjoy that provision. 

ns is le irst partial loss to India, as, at least, the services 
onjoye y the European are rendered by Indians as they 
would havo rendered to any Indian occupy.ng the position, 
but whatever the European sends to England for his various 
wants, and whatever savings and pension he ultimately, on his 
retirement, carries away with him, is a complete drain out of 

tho country, crippling her whole material condition and her 
cap. ‘-city to meet all her wants, a dead loss of wealth together 
with the loss of work and wisdom, »>., the accumulated expe¬ 
rience of his service. Besides, all State expenditure in thi* 
country is a dead loss to India. This evil of bleeding must bo 
removed from tho present machinery of administration of 
expenditure as I havesaid,by treating India fairly for common 
purposes and by substituting native labour for foreign or 
European labour. The ltx. 20,000,0::0 are not by themselves 
tlrj tynl y ovil - They return in tho shape of capital and drain 
a great ileal more. 
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I beg your pardon. Would you explain that statement more 
fully ? — “There is regularly a transfer of a large portion of this 
1 lx. 20,000,000 to this country adding to its capital ; a portion 
of that again comes back to India as capital. Well, wo are 
loft entiroly helpless, because we cannot make any capital, 
and, therefore, the foreign capitalist exploits, or uses to his 
benefit, all the resources of the country and carries away so 
much more in profits, in interests, and in every way. If 
we were free to accumulate our own capital fully wo should be 
able then to compote on oqual and fair terms with the foreign 
capital coming in, and there would be perhaps more benefit 
than evil by the foreign capital. At present we sufler it as an 
evil because wo are helpless and on the ground, and foreign 
capital comes in and develops the resources for their benefit, 
and carries away the whole profit that is obtained out of 
those resources. We are simply used as common labourers, 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. That is the only 
position to w’hich we are reduced. 

That goes a little bit beyond my question. I understand the 
ground upon which you base your opinion, but I do not quite 
connect it with this Rx- 20,000,000. Do you think that a : oldior 
who receives his pirt of the Rx. 20,000,000 immediately lends 
it out in India again, and do you make that a grievance?—Ho, 
it comes indirectly in the usual economic way. 

I want to connect it with this particular Rx. 20,000,000. I 
want to connect it with the soldiers’ or civilians’ pay, and T 
cannot follow you when you say that tho soldier with his Is. 
a day or Is. 6d. a day, and the civilian with so many rupeos a 
month lays it out so that it returns in the shape of capital and 
drains away a groat deal more. I confess that I am unable to 
connect tho two things * It does not do it directly, but th r 
economical result of that is that a large portion of the capital 
of the. wealth of India is drained to this country and goes back 
to tho other country in the shape of capital not exactly ear¬ 
marked that it is the Is. of the soldier or that it is the 100,. of 
the civilian that exactly formed that capital, it all comes into 
■she groat reserve of tho capital of this country and from, it 
again the capitalist takes it away back. 

And, therefore, you do think it an evil if the soldier, out of 
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large surplus income, invests it in any Indian securities, 
toat is a mischief to India, is it?-The evil j 3 in this way, that 
ludia therefore is unable to make any capital to make any 
oneut out of its own resources. The foreign capitalist comes 
lu- doth European as well as native — thore are capitalists from 
Native States— and works up those resources and carries 
away the profit out of the country again. It is so much addi¬ 
tional loss to the country on account of its helplessness. The 
original cause being these Rx. 20,000,000 drawn from them. 

And the deduction which I must draw from that is that the 
investment cy the soldier of his surplus pay in Indian socuri- 
.' e f. 18 f. n evl1 t0 India Yes, in a way, I say that it coriios 

I only want to follow that—that you regard the investment 
by the soldier of his surplus pay in Indian securities as an evil 
toindia?—H comes in indirectly, it is economically an evil. 

- o illustrate your meaning, if there is a gold mine in Mysore 
which yields 10 per cent., the Indians there, having no J- 
cumulated cap'tal, are not able to undertake that enterprise 
Id this 0 per cent, profit goes to English capitalists instead 

Sr "itr • ■? •* - “r w 

»»- S un ^ er impression that that was the meanine tn 

the particular payments made to the soldier and civilian ; and 
'* t lt l ° °° Ull0ct the of investment of 

" 3I I f ,' V,t 1 ! h ttf“? US . P£iy of th0 soldior *nd the Civilian. 
‘. !,i 4/1 Ja ey do ' v ith that surplus pay is really build¬ 

ing too big an over-structure on a narrow foundation If 

Mr. Naoroji puts it to us i n the form in which you have put 
it to him, we should understand it. I only want to make 
mea,la witb rceard t0 this 

U P. a pure assumption that India is helpless and has no 
cap.tal ?- That is what I havo proved in my sis statements 
thm’’ y ° U haV6 assertod it “ not P^vod it I think ?-But it is. 

Would you consider the fact that almost, every year in India 
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fouiTor fivo orores of rupees are raised as a public loan ? How 
much of that comes from the Native States, we should like to 
know. 


But you do not know how much?—Well, that is what I 
want to know from the India Office and from the Government 
of India. I shall have a remark to rnako about our not know* 
ing certain things further on. 

Yes?_But, with regard to that, when you consider that out 

of tho 300 millions of peoplo in the gonerai poverty, of course 
there is a small portion that has some little capital and that 
very little capital comes out in some way of investment. That 
certainly does not enable India to go in freely with all its own 
resources to develop its own resources for its own benefit as 
Sir William Wedderburn has just pointed out. It is in this 
tint we are not able to develop our own resources, which we 
would otherwise do if we were not deprived of this money 
every year. 

What evidence have you as to tho accumulation of capital 
in India before the time of British Rule ?—India has been well 
known to be a rich country before tho time of British Bide, 
that it is its own riches that has brought all these invasions 
upon it, otherwise l do not think that the English would have 
come there had they thought that they would get no benefit 
out of going to India and merely to go on a quixotic expedition 
in order to save India from destruction or anything of that 
kind. And, bosides that, t le very fact that such an amount 
of wealth has been drawn from India shows that it has t. 
capacity for producing if it is only allowed to enjoy what it 
produces. 

One question more about this Rx. 20,000,000 V Yes. 

I want to be perfectly fair on the subject. You apeak oi 
this Rx. 20,000,000 as if it went to England and was then 
returned in the shape of capital to India « but is it not the cm e 
that a very large amouut of it is spent on the spot in India by 
the civil servant and by the soldier ?—Yes. 

And therefore, ;*re you right in putting it forward that 
Rx. 20,000,000 comes to England and goes back agaiu in the 
shape of investment.—No,I do not pitt tho whole Rx. 2Q,000t,0Uc 
as going to England. I first explained how a portion of it ir 
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India; that portion is still to a certain extant to the 
detriment of an Indian, who would have taken his- place; but 
that portion is spent there so far, with the loss that it is not 
enjoyed by an Indian but by a European. 

. I do not want to press- this unduly, but would you not, 
therefore, modify your statement, “ that Rx. 20,000,000 are not 
«-f 1 themselves the only evil ; they return (that is the 

Ex. 20,00^,000) “ in the shape of capital to drain away great 
vE .i more i -Yes I take the Rx. 20,000,000 as representing 
the whole evil, not simply for what passes out of the country, 
but wh.it is also consumed in the country by somebody else 
ot.ic-r than the Indian, but it is the actual amount of capital; 
oi course I mean that the actual amount of capital that goes 
ole m out of the country is what is left after allowing for what 
1S SI>ent Mere, so far as among the Indians themselves-I do 
not mean to say that the whole of the* Rx 20,000,000 goes 
bodily out of the country entirely ; 1 do not mean that. 

Well, but that it is your statement ?— Oh, yes. 

You would probably wish to modify that ?—I think I have 
modified it; in fact, I have shown that this is the partial loss 

i, i ( rn? th ° r% xi l,Ch S ° 6S ° ut of the COUI1 try is the entire 

f 1 may be cIearl X understood ; it is clear on 

the face of it. Shall I g 0 on? 

i os? Tae present machinery of foreign domination of 
g vemment is most destructive in every way. If England were 
subjected to such machinery, notwithstanding all its present 
great wealth, it would be, like India, impoverished before long. 
-The one other necessity to improve the machinery is that the 
people themselves must have a voice in its conduct. Till the 
people themselves have a voice, it is simply an Oriental 
despotism, arid India does not derive that blessing which it has 
a demand from Britain of a constitutional govern- 

mont in place of a despotic government of the worst kind* 

‘ the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger” as 
Macaulay has truly said. Then the present machinery requires 
to be improved by the employment of native labour, by a fair 
share m the expenditure, of all that is insisted as necessary of 
oroign clement in the services to maintain British Ruio, a, d 
° Klv '° t:> tbo Indian8 the true and the only important blessing 





-of the British Rule, tho Right of British Citizenship, ofhaving 
n voice in its own expenditure, thereby fulfilling all the solemn 
pledges and Acts of Parliament which tho British people by 
•every honour are bound to fulfil, and which have been so far 
dishonourably ignored and not fulfilled by the Executive 
Governments in both countries. I feel bound to repeat, that 
if the machinery of a number of Native States, as suggested by 
Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh, be carried out. all the rt iuire- 
ments of Britain’s best interests and India’s best interests will 
be fully realised and fulfilled. I do sincerely hope that this 
Commission will see their way oo an improvement of the pre¬ 
sent machinery, in a way beneficial both to England and India- 
I may add bore my agreement to what I have already quoted 
from Sir Win. Hunter: “ But the good work thus commenced 
“has assumed such dimensions under the Queen’s Govern- 
“ ment of India that it can no longer be carried on or even 
44 super vised by improved labour from England, except at a 
44 cost which India cannot sustain,” . . . “40 years here- 

4 * after we should have had an Indian Ireland multiplied fifty- 
“ fold oil our hands. The condition of things in India com- 
“ pels the Government to enter on these problems. Their 
44 solution and the constant demand for improvement in the 
“ general executive, will require an increasing amount of 
“administrative labour. India cannot afford to pay for that 
“labour at the English rates, which are the highest in tho 
“ world for official service. But she can aflord to pay for it 
44 at her own native rates, which are perhaps tho lowest in the 
“world for such employment.’ “You cannot work with 
“ imported labour as cheaply as you can with native labour, 
“ and I regard the more extended employment of tho natives 
44 not only as an act of justice but as a fiuanciul necessity ” 

“ Tho appointment of a few natives annually to tho Covenant¬ 
ed Civil Service will not solve the problem. ... If we 
“are to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply we 
“mu,t govern them by moans of themselves, and pay for 
administration at the market rates of native labour.” This, 
r say, is a fair statement of the principal imperfection: and 
ovilsof the present machinery, which must be improved as 
suggested. This peculiar inherent evil, or fundamental error* 
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in the present British Indian administration and management 
of expenditure, and its consequences have been foretold more 
than 100 years ago by Sir John Shore (1737): “Whatever 
1 allowance we make for the increased industry of the subjects 
“of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the produce 
“ of it (supposing the demand to bo enhanced), there js reason 
conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced 
“ by evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign 
“ dominion.” And it is significantly remarkable that the 
same inherent evil in the present system of administration 
and management of expenditure has been, after nearly 100 
years, confirmed by a Secretary of State for India. Lord 
Randolph Churchill has said in a letter to the Treasury, 
(1886): “ The position of India, in rolation to taxation and the 
“ sourcos of the public revenues, is very peculiar, not merely 
“from the habits of the people and their strong aversion to 
“change, which is more especially exhibited to new forms of 
taxation, but likewise from the character of the Govern- 
• ment, which »s in the hands of foreigners who hold all the 
principal administrative offices, and form so large a part of 
“ the Army.” 

t Mignt I interrupt you, is that true that you have just read, 

who hold all ? Hold all the principal administrative 
offices. 


.J! iTes, that at least is the assertion of the Secrotary of 
State, out there are a few Natives now, I think, in those ap¬ 
pointments very few—such as a few Chief Justices. 

A few Chiof Justices?—I mean the judges, and there has 
been some little advance in the application of what was 
incorrectly called the Statutory Service ; but they have put 
an end to that. 

Well “ all ” is not correct, then ?—All the highest offices is 
certainly correct. 

That ha.: been much qualified, has it not ?—We i, it is quali¬ 
fied to a very small extent in regard to some of the inferior 
offices ; still, I have quoted what the Secretary of State saya. 

Hut the judges are not administrative departments?—No, 
not administrative nor executive. 

All the principal administrative offices?—Yes« all the prinoi- 
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pal administrative offices. ‘‘ The impatience of new taxation 
44 which would havo to bo borne wholly as a consequence of 
“ the foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtually to 
44 meet additions to charges arising outside of the country, 
“ would constitute a political danger, the real magnitude of 
41 which it is to be feared is not all appreciated by persons 
“ who have no knowledge of or concern in the Government 
i4 of India, but which those responsible for that Government 
44 have long regarded as of the most serious order.” Lord 
Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, put the s > me inher¬ 
ent evil in this manner : 4 ‘ The injury is exaggerated in the case 
44 of India, where so much of the revenue is exported without a 
44 direct equivalent.” And he indicates the character of the pre¬ 
sent system of the administration and management of expen¬ 
diture as being that 4 India must be bled.” I need not say 
more upon this aspect of the inherent evil of the present 
system and machinery of expenditure. I give these opinions in 
these words as I agree with them, and as very significant as 
coming from high authority. Almost in words of prophocy 
Sir David Barbour and Lord Lansdowne uttered these words 
only four years ago on the present machinery of Government. 
Sir David Barbour said : 44 The financial position of the Govern¬ 
ment of India at the present moment is such as to givo 
cause for apprehension.” 41 The prospects of the future are 
“ disheartening.'* Lord Lansdowne, as Viceroy, said: 44 We 
44 should be driven to lay before the Council so discour- ging an 
44 account of our finances, and to add the admission, that, for 
4 the present, it is beyond our power to describe the means by 
“which we can hope to extricate ourselves fron the difficulties 
“and embarrassments which surround us.” 44 My honourable 
” friend is, I am afraid, but too well justified in regarding our 
41 position with grave apprehension.” i- We have to consider not 
44 so much the years which are past and gone as those which 
41 aro immediately ahe..d of us, and if we look forward to those 
44 there can be no doubt that we have cause for serious 
‘alarm.” And now within four years, India is visited by tho 
greatest and direct calamity as was feared. When will there 
be an end of these calamities V Sir George Wingate says, with 
which t agree, with regard to the present system of expondi- 
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tare : “Taxes spent in the country from which they are raised 
“are totally different in their effect from taxes raised in one 
“ country and spent in another. In the former case the taxes 
“ collected from the population . . . are again returned to 

“the industrious classes. . . . But the case is wholly 
“ difleront when the taxes are not spent in the country from 
which they are raised. . 7 . They constitute ... an 
“ absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount withdrawn 
“ from the taxed country . . . might as well be thrown into 

the sea. . • . Such is the nature of the tribute we have so 

ts long exacted from India.From this explanation 

*• some faint conception may bo formed of the cruel crushing 
“ effect of the tribute upon India.” “The Indian tribute, whether 
“ weighed in the scales of justice, or viewed in the light of our 
‘ interest will be found to be at variance with humanity, with 
“common sense, and with the received maxims of economic 
science.” This is my criticism on the most vital aspects of 
tlie present machinery of the administration of expenditure. It 
is destructive to India, and will be disastrous to England, and 
cannot promote the general prosperity of tho people. My 
statements have been in the hands of tho Commission from 9 
to 15 months (the sixth being about 6 or 7 weeks), and I cannot 
but trust that tho Commission will have fully examined them, 
and know my views on the most important references to them; 
viz-, the administrative machinery of expenditure and tho 
apportionment of charges for common purposes. Now, coming 
direct to some of the incidence of the machinery, I say there 
is one thing very unfortunate in the Government of India; in 
both countries there is great disinclination to give informa¬ 
tion, especially if it is likely to tell against them. Even such 
information as Parliament prescribes and the Government of 
India itself tabulate... In the Act of 1888 (Section LII1),. 
Parliament provided that, among other information for its 
guidance, the Indian authorities should lay before it every 
year “ a stafcoment prepared from detailed reports from each 
“ Presidency and district in India, in such form as shall best 
“ exhibit the moral and material progress and condition of 
“ India in each such Presidency." Thereupon suoh reports 
were urdored by the Government of India to be prepared by 
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the Government, of each Presidency. As a beginning the 
roports woro naturally imperfect in details. In 1863, the* 
Government of India observed : “ There is a mass of statistics 
“ in the Administration Reports of the various Local Govern- 
“ ments .... but they are not complied on any uniform plan 
“ . . . . so as to show the statistics of the Empire (Fin. 

44 Con., June 1863).” The Statistical Committee, which the 
Government of India had organised for the purpose, prepared 
certain forms of tables. And after receiving reports on those 
forms from the different Governments made a report to the 
Government of India, with revised forms of tables (Office 
Memorandum, Financial Department, No. 1,943, dated 28th 
February, 1866). The members of this Committee were Mr. A. 
Grote, President, and Messrs. G. Campbell, D. Cowie, and 
G. Smith. Now, if all these tables of the different departments 
wore fully and carefully given, in the Annual Administration 
Reports, the lion-official public and. for the matter of that, 
the officials themselves would be able to judge correctly the 
character of the efficiency or inefficiency of the departments. 
But the non-official public and Parliament have no moans 
afforded thorn by the Government to understand and judge 
fairly the working of the whole machinery. The machinery of 
overy department is a monstrosity, a huge heavy weight of 
lead, of high salaries to a few Europeans at the top, and the 
undermachineiy from which all work originates is very w eak, 
underpaid, and offering overy temptation to corruption and 
‘oppression, and consequently both insufficient and inefficient, 
or worse than inefficient, as in tho case of the police. If India 
were allowed the benefit of its own production, instead of 
being bled unceasingly, it is capable of giving as full resources 
io Government as this country is. But this is not alluwod. 
Compare the expenditure incurred in this country to enjoy 
efficiency of administration and protection, with the wretched 
provision in India, because India is not allowed to enjoy its 
own. And consequently the whole machinery of Government 
is unworthy of an English administration. All this great 
imperfection and discredit would become clear to tho public 
if the administration reports gave all the information which 
Parliament has asked, subject to such improvements as may 
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Sgested from time to time. This is the chief reason why 
the non-official public in India are unable to criticise this 
machinery. Criticism presupposes knowledge and informa¬ 
tion of the subject, and this cannot bo got. If we criticise 
without precise information, from general belief, wo are at 
once come down upon as reckless, attacking Government 
without knowledge, ill-informed agitators, and what not, 
when really the head and front of the offence is the Govern¬ 
ment itself. I shall read the c >mparison I have made 
between the expenditure of this country and of India to 
show that with India’s poor expenditure on India’s benefit 
(after the bleeding), makes inefficiency and insufficiency 
of Government as a matter of course. The Duke of De¬ 
vonshire, Lord Salisbury, Sir William Hunter, and others 
are perfectly justified in their views about the inefficiency 
and insufficiency of Government of India And then I have 
got this table of comparison between the expenditure incur¬ 
red here for the sake of efficiency and the expenditure we 
can only provide it from very poor resources in India, which, 
of course, must naturally be insufficient and inefficient in 
Government. Am I to read all the figures or oaly just give 
Jlo ultimate result? 

Perhaps you will take the course that you think best for the 
CommissionV Very well. The Unitod Kingdom, 1396—I 
have taken this from the Statistical Abstract Return. No. 
C. 82u9 of 1 >96-United Kingdom expenditure— [ exclude 
interest, because it does not form a part o/ the administra¬ 
tion or protection civil list, and civil administration list, 
£21,25l,b)7. » arm>, £18,459,800. Navy I exclude, because we 
have no Navy, except a small marine expenditure, and there¬ 
fore I do not think it just to put that in. Charges for the 
•collection Oi rove ae, t,l3,119,000.; total expenditure for ad- 
ministr it : on and protection, excluding the Navy and interest 
—£52,830,157 ; or £k>3,000,0< 0. for a population of 39,165,730, 
say, 40,000,000. This gives £\. 6 • M. per head, excluding the 
Navy and interest. On the side of British India : the statistical 
abstract of British India, RoOurn C. 8433 of 1896 ; the figures 
ero for 1894-5—I exclude interest also. Post office, telegraph, 
iad mint. Rx. 2,466,175; salaries and expenses of oi\il depart- 
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. 14,835,209; miscellaneous-civil charges, Rx.6,065,705; 
famine relief and insurance, Rx. 610,235; buildings and roads, 
Rx. 5,352,801; army services,. Rx. 24,096,091; special defence 
works, Rx, 217,867; provincial expenditure defrayed from 
provincial balances, Rx. 560,860; direct demands on revenue, 
Rx. 9,722,041; deduct refunds, Rx. 289,555 ; the total amounts 
to Rx. 63,646,429, or, say, 640 million rupees, for nearly six 
times the’population; for a population of 230 millions; and 
taking the population of 1891 as 221,1(2,95-, and adding 4 
per cent, for the subsequent four years, gives a total of 
239,091 870—say, 230 millions population. The expenditure, 
therefore, per head comes to 2 rupees 12 annas per head as 
compared with £1. 6s. Gd. in the United Kingdom. 

And what deduction do you draw from that?-What is the 
impression it leaves on your mind ; and what is the impression 
you wish to convey to thoCommission?-Th9 impression left on 
my mind, and what I wish to impress on the Commission, is, 
that resources of British India are so very poor that Govern¬ 
ment cannot get more with all the taxation than 2 rupees and 
12 annas per head for administration and protective charges. 
Consequently, necessarily this Government should be very 
inefficient, while here the fact that for efficient and good 
government the public are willing and are able to give £l Gs. 6d m 
per head shows that the Government of British India 
naturally throws a great deal of discredit upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India for Iho poor resources that they have at their 
command for giving efficient and sufficient government. 

I ask that question with reference to this point» you are 


comparing the rich country and the poor country 'Yes. 

You have dwelt very much upon the wealth of England, and 
very much upon the poverty of India; and yet from jour 
putting those two totals together, it looked as if you thought 
it an evil that the administration in India did not cost more?— 
What I want to conclude is that the administration of India is 
very imperfect and very inefficient on account of its resources 
being so poor, caused by the foreign domination system, and 
the unnatural system which is introduced, or which is worked 


in India. 

But I want to follow you out. Would you advocate a larger 
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on administration in India?—-Yes* I advocate 
that India should be left to be benefited by its own resources ; 
and India would be able to give a great deal raoro for govern¬ 
ing purposes, and be more efficiently governed than what it is 
at present. The cause of its being in such an unfortunate 
plight is that the system of machinery adoptod there is a very 
unnatural and a very unfortunate one. 

Then what is your conclusion ; that if India was indeper« 
dent, would the independent Government double, treble* 
quadruple, quintuple the taxation in order to bring the expendi¬ 
ture to something more like the expenditure in England?—If 

India is allowed to keep its own resources to itself I am quite 
confident that India would be quite able to supply all the 
necessary funds as they are supplied hero. 

That is to say, that, if India were independent she would 
havo to raise something like Rx. 300,000,000 ? — Very well. 

And you really think that if India was independent, she 
could do that without damaging her own resources ?— If India 
13 allowed to retain ail its resources whilst being dependent 
upon British Rule, because it is a great blessing— the British 
Supremacy —for various reasons ; but if India is allowed to 
rotuiu its resources instead of being bled by this foreign domi¬ 
nation, India would be quite able to pay, if necessary, Rx. 
200,000,000. 

That is to say, that you are using that expression 44 if 
India was independent ** because that is the easiest way 
of putting it?—You may put it in that way to illustrate 
the case. 

That the Indian Governments in that clay without doing harm 
to India, could quintuple the present taxation? — I cannot go 
so far as to say that it would quadruple or sextuple it; but 
still, I have no doubt that it w'ould supply all the necessjry 
funds for efficient government. 

I want to get at your standard. You are holding up to us a 
comparison between the expenditure in England of £1 6 •. 6d., 
ana the expenditure in India of 2 rupees and 12 annas? 
—Yes. 

And your evidence would lead us, I think, to think that 
India, under a happier stato of things, would omulate, in order 
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to get a thoroughly good administration, the expenditure per 
head which obtains in this country ?—Yes. 

I want to give you tho opportunity of qualifying the state¬ 
ment if you think it necessary. It leads to this, that in some 
shape or other you are to get out of India, which you say is a 
poor country, say, five times tho present revenuo. It is a 
question of the difference between tho £l 6 s. 6d. and those 


2 rupees 12 annas a head, which, I think, take it up very closely 
to rtx. 300,000,000. That is multiplying its present revenue by 
six or seven. Do you think that a poor country, if it were 
only under an independent Government, could raise that 
amount of money without impairing its resources ?—-With 
this British Supremacy, what is poor now would become 
rich if it is allowed to keep its own benefits. The only quali¬ 
fication I have to make, whether she will need even so much 
money as England requires for efficiency, is this : that labour 
there and efficient labour and nativo labour would be so much 
cheaper* a good deal oheaper.tlian what it is here, and the result 
woul l be that perhaps if we did not require Rx. 200 000,U0 j or 
Rx. 3 J 0 , 000,000 or a 9 many times as the difference now exists » 
but certainly India would bo quite capable of supplying as 
much as may be necessary for its own efficient and sufficient 
government; that I have not the least doubt whether it would 
be 150,000,000 or 2 o 0 , 000,000 or 150,000,000, I have uot tho least 
fear that India’s resources would be found quite equal to the 


i .cossitie.; of its wants. 


You see the practical remedy which you have indicated to 
us as a means of arriving at this result is that, whereas 
Rx. 20 , 000,000 is now spent upon European soldiers and ffiro- 
peun civiliaus, that amount should be spent upon Indians, that 
is to say that Indians should receive this Rx. 20,0e0,000; but # 
supposing that- was done, that would not supply anything like 
the difference which would be necessary to raise the two rupees 
up to a level of £1 0s. 6d. per head, and tuereforo you would 
have to find the difference by some other methdd? — If what is 
taken out of tho country is saved to the country its economical 
9 -effect would bo to enrich the country. 

But you cannot enrich it more than the sum? - No. This 
sum remaining in the country will economically provide far 
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er effects than it does at present. It is not the saving of 
the Rx. 20,000,000 only, it would be the saving of all the re¬ 
production, fructification of the money in the country itself. 

But that Rx. 20,000,000 laid out there could only produce a 
certain interest ?—It is not all interest, it is developing the 
resources of the country which might quintuple and make tho 
riches of the country far greater than what they are. It will 
make, in fact, the country rich if all that is drawn away from 
India is saved in it and becomes its own resources. It is tho 
capital, the blood of tho country. 

May I interpret it in this way, that if that Rx. 20,000,000 
was left in Indian pockets it would produce every year 
Rx. 300,000,000, and that gain, realised by laying out those 
Rx. 20,000,000 in India, would enable the Indian Government 
to raise the rate of taxation from 2 rupees 12 annas a head to 
something like £1 6s. 6d. It is a very large deduction. I am 
delighted to hear that India is so rich that laying out 
Rx. 20,000,000 would produce in a year between Rx. 200,000,000 
and Rx. 300,000,000 ?—Of course it will not produce it in a 
year, but it will first have to fill up the gap of all that has 
been drawn away, and it will raise it gradually to that rich 
condition which it is capable of. Of course to say that these 
Rx. 20,000,000 saved this year will enable the Government of 
India to have Rx. 200,000,000 for the purposes of Government 
cannot be thought of. Of course I never meant that, but if 
those Rx. 20,000,000 or Rx. 30,000,000, or whatever it is that is 
drawn from India* is saved to it, it will gradually work its 
economical effect in enriching India every year by increased 
foreign trade, by increased production, and in that manner 
will make it strong enough and rich enough to give the 
Government of India such resources as may be necessary to 
their heart’s content. 

] am only anxious to bring out clearly, Mr. N’aoroji, what 
you mean by it in order to give you an opportunity of making 
any modification of the statements which you have just gi ven 
‘is in evidence ? —Yes. 

Because at present it certainly, I think as it stands, would 
;ound rather drawing wide deductions from small premises. 
You point out to us that India is a very poor country, you go- 
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on to say that, if sho was independent, you would quin tuple 
her expenditure in order to bring her up to somewhere near 
the standard that you suggest it should be or to the English 
standard, and you produce that result by proposing that a 
comparatively small sum in salaries and pay, which now goes 
to Europeans, should go to Indians ?—Yes. It is not the 
amount that is so much the difficulty. If the people get back 
what they give, as hero, India can give in time all that may 


be necessary, Rx. 200,000,000 or Rx. 300,000,000. 

And you think that that comparatively small sum kept in 
India would result, perhaps in a few years, in this enormous 
sum in order to raise the expenditure of India to something 
like the level of the English expenditure?—! thank you very 


much for pointing out the likely misunderstanding which 
would arise, and therefore I have given the modifying answers, 
-so that it may not bo misunderstood. Then I have given an 
illustration here. I have taken just one instance of public 
education in which I have also worked out those figures 
which como to for primary education alone; hero As. 6rf. 
per head of the population, while in British India it comes 
•tjo about one anna and half-a-pio per head. I just point 
out my object in bringing this illustration was not to point 
out that the figures must bo equal, but that there is a great 
disparity on account of certain causes which I lay stress upon. 

And I think that you do not lay stress upon the word 
' independent” which the Chairman used?—No, I do not at all. 

You mean that if a suitable system is adopted it will tend 
greatly to prospeiity : it will allow of much heavier taxation 
and sufficient taxation? - Quite right; that is what I mean. 

And that the present system is as though the people were 
>to consume the seed corn which is needed for next harvest, it 
will produce destitution even though sowing that seed corn 
may not immediately produce prosperity. I think that is the 
drift of your evidence ?—Yes. 

In using the phrase “independent Government,” I was 
only wanting to got out your view, Mr. Naoroji, that if the 
'English Government wore removed, and, therefore, if the great 
•evil which is pressing on India in your view were removed, 
India under a better system of administration would bo able 
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: in tlio direction of the model which you have put 
before us; namely, ike amount of expenditure in this 
country ?~Of course. What I mean is that I for one, certainly 
do not wish to sever the connection with Britain. On the- 
contrary it is ray extreme desire that the connection with 
Britain may last a very long time for the benefit of both 
countries ; it is for that reason alone that I am struggling; if 
it were otherwise, I think I had better remain quiet. 

Then may we take that as giving your views upon the 
machinery of administration ? Upon the machinery of admini¬ 
stration. 

There is nothing you would like to add to that ?—No. I do 
dot think I have got anything to add here. 

I mean that is a general statement of your vie>ws? —A general 
statement. 

But I would bring it before you that it hardly, touches the 
subjects that have been before us and upon which Indian 
officials havo placed very full information before us; namely* 
the analysis of the different branches of public expenditure in 
India. Beyond your comment upon the small amount spent 
in education, do I understand that you do not wish to offer 
any criticisms upon the description they have given of Indian 

administration in all its branches?— No, I do not offer any 

criticism upon those details for the simple reason that I 
confine myseli especially to the important point for which I 
asked the Commission and for which Sir Henry Fowler said 
that he wanted to prove that there was prosperity or not from 
the machinery of the Government as it existed. I therefore 
applied myself fully to prove that point that it did not. 
promote prosperity. 1 therefore did not apply myself to the 
little details for two reasons first that you cannot got infor¬ 
mation from the public records of any kind so as to go very 
minutely into precise figures, and for the present purpose for 
vhiph tnis Commission, as far as I was concerned, was asked 
w'as the important purposo of the principles upon which the 
whole Government expenditure was conducted, and these 


principles being unnatural any discussion upon the details of 
Uio different departments will benefit nothing excepting 
perhaps proposing a reduction horo and a reduction there 
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which is soon forgotten and which is the fate of all the 
provious Commissions that have generally taken place, and as 
I know of the Financial Committee of 1871-4. I purposely, 
therefore, wanted to bring out as prominently as possible this 
fundamental evil difficulty, by the removal of which both 
England and India may benefit. 

Then may we take it that you confine your recommendation 
for reform of Administration in India to the doing away with 
the European element — I do not want to put this in an 
antagonistic manner, but merely to get out your view ? —No. 

From your evidence I gather that your remedy is to do 
away with the European element in India and replace that 
element by an Indian Army and by an Indian Administration— 
no Europeans being employed in the Array, no Europeans 
being employed in the Administration— that I should gather 
to be your view?—No. I can explain what I mean; I do not 
mean th it there should be no Europeans at all in the Army, 
nor in the Civil Administration. What I want to say is— 
oven Lord Ripou put it as the irreducible minimum—that as 
far as possible every native added in the service will be a gain 
to the Administration of the country and that if any portion 
of Europeans is considered as absolutely necessary it is on the 
ground of the maintenance of the British Rule; otherwise 
there will be no necessity as far as the British Government 
or the British peoplo are concerned. In that case, L say iu 
fairness, if they went for the common purpose, and I admit 
that is a benefit to India also, that in fairness the expenditure 
incurred upon the European portion the irreducible mini- 
miurn— should be fairly divided between the two* countries 
instead of putting the whole burden upon India. As to tho 
employment of every Indian, of course, India ought to pay 
and should bo very prepared to pay. 

You put your suggestion before us as a means of raising; the 
expenditure of India to something like a level of the expendi¬ 
ture of England. As far as possible the Europeans in the 
Army and tho Europeans in the Administration should bo 
replaced by Indians. Tho mere fact of paying an Indian, you 
look upon it, instead of a European would have such, a fructi¬ 
fy mg effoot that in tho course of a certain number of years it 
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the Indian Government to raise taxation up to 
almost the level of the English taxation. But you go further, 
and you say wherever Europeans are employed that England 
should repay. Therefore the position would be this, that 
supposing, we will say, that only one-fourth of the present 
force were retained of Europeans that would cost something 
like Rx. 5,000,000. I am now taking the figures of Rx.20,000,000 
as the total that will be paid by England to India by your 
view, and that would be the sole immediate cash benefit ?— 
Immediate benefit, yes. 

Beyond that Rx. 15,000,000 would be paid to Indians, and 
that left in the Indian pocket would produce this enormous 
interest or fructifying power, which would enable tho Indian 
Government within a few years to raise the expenditure per 
head from 2 rupees 12 annas to something like £1. 6s. 6d. per 
head?—Sticking to that comparison between the two as I 
have brought in this table as an illustration, I do not think it 
is fair to me. What I mean there is that India, if left to such 
resources as I am mentioning, will be able to supply all its 
wants, and that the cheaper rate of labour every demand 
required of themselves ; but I say if it requires Rx. 200,000,000 
or if it requires Rx. 150,000,000 to be more efficient and 
sufficient to give that, Indian resources are quite enough to 
meet all its wants, provided those resources remain in its 
hands. 

That is the object with which I asked these questions?— 
Yes. 

You placed this before us as a model ?—Yes, as an illustra¬ 
tion. 

And your evidence after that, I think, pointed very much to 
this—you were giving the cost of the Lngiish Administration 
at home k as a type, and you considered that something of the 
kind should be the object of administration in India. The 
increase of taxation which that involves in so poor a country, 
is, of course, very startling. I wanted to be quite sure that 
thore was no modification in the case that you are putting 
before us that you would wish to make ?—Yes. 

Now, J understand that you modify it so far as this, that 
y ou do not put the £1. 6s. 6d. as an absolute type ?—No. 
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3uC of course, you do leave it that a \ery large increase or 
expenditure is necessary in India for Indian purposes V—Yes. 

And thorefore that considerable means nought to be found 
for that purpose ; but the one practical remedy which you 
suggest is, that a certain number of Europeans who are now 
employed in India should be replaced by Indians ?—Yes. The 
principle which I approve is that which was declared by the 
Duke of Devonshire, who said: “ If the country is to be 
“ better governed, that can only be done by the employment of 
41 the best and most intelligent of the natives in tho service/’ 
and as pointed >ut by Sir W. W. Hunter, “ if we are to govern 
the people of India efficiently and cheaply, we must govern 
“ them by moans of thomselves, and pay for the administration 
44 at the market rates of native labour.” An administration 
conducted on these principles will stop the material, political, 
and intellectual drain from India. 

And I think you are able to illustrate the general problem 
to which tho Chairman has referred, the wonderful improve¬ 
ment in the case of Mysore, which was handed over to 


nativo rule in a condition of groat financial difficulty, and 
which is now able to raise a large revenue and to do 
a great deal for the public good, and yet is in a prosperous 
financial condition. It is not to the mere interest profit 
out of sums invested, but to a more economical and suitable 
method of administration that you look : for the prosperity 
which will boar the additional expenditure. Is that not 
so ?—Yes. In the case of the Mysore State this method was 
adopted by Lords Salisbury and Iddesloigh 44 as a guarantee) 
for the good government of the people, and for the security of 
British rights and interests.” This experiment, though disap¬ 
proved by the Anglo-Indian authorities, was loyally and effec¬ 


tively carried out by them, and proved a brilliant success, re¬ 
sulting in a contented people, a full treasury, moral and mate 
rial progress, and attachment to British Supremacy. It is • 
brilliant episode in British Indian History. Similarly British 
India will bo prosperous and contented if the same principles 
are followed, local administration being entrusted to compe¬ 
tent native officials under European control, co-operating 


with representative assemblies. 
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.^J^^der&tand that it is your dosire that British Rule in 
iHa should bo continuod and strengthened?—! gladly reoog- 
rii^e the bonelits of British Rule, especially as regards law and 
°rder, education, and freedom of the press and public meeting; 
but I believe that British power and influence are much weak¬ 
ened by the refusal to administer expenditure in a way so as to 
give the people justice and a voice in their own affairs, by the 
consequent “extreme poverty” of the masses, an i by th ' non- 
fulfilment of the solemn pledges given by Parliament and the 
Crowu, of equal opportunity in the public service to all sub¬ 
jects of Her Majesty; and I sincerely desire to see British Rule 
strengthened on the lines most beneficial to the people both 
of India and of Britain. 

Then, before we pass on to apportionment, £ would call 
your attention to one point, Mr. Naoroji. We have a pro¬ 
verb here, ** take care of the pence a id the pounds will take 
care o. themselves.” That argument does not apply in India, 
does it? Your ovidenoo doos not deal with the reform of the 


administration in its details? — Taking care of the pence ana^ 
an examination like this which you have so very c.trofully and 
with much troublo carried out has its use. What I want to 
point out was that that alone by itself will not remove that 
general condition of the poverty of India, and all the bad 
effects of the present system of administration, unless we go 
into the question of the principles upon which the whole ad¬ 
ministration of expenditure is basod. 

Quite so ( - And I wanted to impross upon the Commis- 
•ion particularly that they must fully treat India on righteous 
principles, and if that is once settled a great deal of the diffi¬ 
culty would be removed ; the whole Indian problem will be 
solved; and there would be time enough then to go into the 
details which will he a matter of necessity, as here, every year, 
there is an examination of the details of Government in tho 
discussion on the Bu Iget. 

Quito so. > ou have put before us your general view of 
tho manner in which the reform of the administration should 
bn effected and its results. The Commission, I think, might 
regard the remedies you propose as outside their powers —but 
within our powers wo have had a very exhaustive examination 
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of tho details of adminstr.ition, and I was anxious to know 
whether in the course of that examination you had any views 
to express upon the different branches of the public service as 
they have been brought before 11s. It is only by going into those 
details that economy can be effected; I rather gather from you 
that you are not prepared to offer us any suggestions or criti¬ 
cisms upon this evidence which has been placed before us ': — 
No ; I domot enter into the criticism of the details, as I have al¬ 
ready explained that, with the best results that may be obtain¬ 
ed. there is very much of this criticism that would not touch 
tho chief evil and the real evil of the whole matter ; and so far 
as tho Government of India is concerned, taking the things 
as they are, they are doing what they can to a vory great 
extent, and I do not find much fault with them as far as the 
machinery is adopted by them subject to all humam irnpenec- 
tions as they have. An examination like this of details at regu¬ 
lar intervals something like what it was every 20 years in the 


case of the East India Company might be very important to 
check any unnecessary expense, or any extravagance in expen¬ 
diture, and that also has been ditoussed during the last Finan¬ 
cial Committee On the present occasion my chief contention, 
and I wanted particularly to keep aloof from the details for 
the very reason that I may direct tho Commission as pointedly 
as possible to going to the root of the whole evil, so that there 
may be some permanent benefit, and therefore I am not pre¬ 
pared to go into tho criticism of tho details. I did that 
deliberately and I may say generally, aa I said just now that 
the Government of India avoiding the question of the evil 01 
this principle of administration they are doing as well as they 
can, with all human imperfections and requiring criticism 
from time to time. They are doing their work with a suffi¬ 
cient desire to administer in the best way possible. I am 
quite willing to give them that credit, that tho officials arc 
doing what they can, oven under very disadvantageous and 
evil circumstances. 

And does not that somewhat justify my quoting tho 
proverb about the pence? Is it not worth taking care of 
tho pennies ?~Only that these points will all again come back 
when tho Government of India falls into its own regime, and 
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^_be no good done. And that was my own personal 

course that I have taken. I do not know ; my other friends 
way be able to go into some criticism of details here. 

You have been critical upon the Indian administration 
and you have stated that the information, E think, was not 
forthcoming which would enable you more effectually to 
criticise Indian administration ?— Yes, that is true; that is 
the great want. 

But has not this commission giveu you a very fair oppor¬ 
tunity for obtaining that information. We have had the 
responsible Indian officials before us ?— Yes. 

And was not that a far better opportunity to cross- 
examine them and elicit from them this information which is 
wanting, rather than after the time to say that examination 
is difficult because the information is not forthcoming? — Yes» 
but the information that has come before the Commission is 
of that kind, especially from the official point of view, is a 
one-sided information to a large extent necessarily to justify 
th,ir own way of procedure. We have not that information 
which would enable us to know behind the scenes what is 
wanting in it. Only we should have in order to criticise, and 
that is a great disadvantage for every non-official witness that 
because ho has not a full knowledge and a 

■ f H ° p D °" ° dge ’ and 110 does not know what to ask. It 
,s for the Government of India to give this information as is 
asked by the Committee of the Government of India and by 
Parliament, and we, would then bo ab.o to criticise more 
•effectually and more precisely what decrease, or what extra- 
vagance, or what waste has taken place in any particular 
department, or in any particular way. 

I think, Mr. Naoroji, a man who has given so much 
attention to these subjects as you have evidently done from 
the papers which you have laid before us, is in a position 
wnen he is put face to face with the official witnesses to elicit 
from them those weak points upon which they have not given 
«s, in lus opinion, full information ?-We have not got such 
information as would enable us to know what the weak 
points are. The official witnesses really do not point out 
V " ' mt Uielr W0ak P° infs are - ai »i wo are not able to point out 
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those w eak points for the simple reason that we have no in¬ 
formation, or very imperfect information which would not 
help. 

If you have no information, is it quite fair to make a 
general attack on Indian’administration ?—The general attack 
is perfectly justified from the results. The results show that 
the very nature of the administration with the poor resources 
at the command of the Government, that the Government 
must be inefficient and insufficient, and the general attack I 
made is not so much xipon the Government as officials, but 
upon the system upon ■which they are xvorking, that system 
being an evil system. They cannot help but do what of 
course would produce unsatisfactory results. I have not tho 
least wish to attack tho Government of India or the officials, 
because I do not believe they themselves would do any evil. 

It is tho cause of the evil system upon which they are work¬ 
ing, and which requires to be considered and modified so that 
they themselves may be able to do their work with greater 
satisfaction to themselves as well as with greater satisfaction, 
to the people. That is the principle which I w r anted specially 
and principally to bring forward. 

Of course, tho point to which I am directing your atten¬ 
tion is this. We have had a large amount of evidence 
before us of an official character; and we have done- 
our best on the Commission not only to get the best 
official evidence, but also the evidence of high officers 
who have held posts in India, and who are above the- 
ordinary official witnesses. In addition we have been anxious 
to learn nativo opinion upon the subject: and here a very , 
large field of examination has been opened upon which, 

I think, every opportunity has been given in bringing over 
witnesses from India to undorgo examination; every fair 
demand for information has been fairly me*, and at the end of 
it I am anxious to learn from you whether, from a nativo 
point of view and as representing native opinion, you have 
any criticism to offer upon the subject more immediately 
interesting to us, namely, administrative management of 
expenditure in its details?—If thij question o: tho greatest 
importance upon which I insist is put aside, and if simply the 
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as it is taken, supposing it to bo, as it were, 
machinery in which that evil did not exist, I have not much 
criticism to offer myself. I do not think it so much necessary 
that I nood go into very great detail in ordor to point out any 
defects in any particular department. - 

With regard to what you say of not being able to get the 
information of certain definite facts, can you give the Com¬ 
mission a note of the points on which you had as.md for 
information, and you have not got it, and p >ints on which you 
desire information from the India Office or the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, can you give a statement to that effect ? —I can give it 
at once just now ; to say that if all the tables which are pro¬ 
posed by the Government of India were fully filled up for any 
particular year, we shall be able to offer a good deal of 
criticism. 

Yes: but will you just give a form that you wish filled 
up, and then I have no doubt the Chairman will consider 
whether they cau be obtained?—Yes, l can do that if the 
India Office would bo good enough to give us the Report of 
that Committee which settled the tables, and from those 
tables - those tables are the very tablos that they have not 
placed before the Commission. 

What tables are those ?~ The tables that were fixed by 
this Committee of hr George Campbell and others, and what 
the different admimstrative officials give in their administra¬ 
tive Reports, and it those tables were supplied with the 
information I think, it would be good for the Government 
itself as well as for the public to understand each other, and a 
good deal ot misunderstanding and misapprehension will then 
be removed, and then the statement .1 can lay partly as 
I pointed out in one instance already in my Report with 
regard to the agricultural tables a factor of depreciation. 
I have got those tables at page 4 of my statement of the 
9th January, 1390, and as they wore prescribed by this Com¬ 
mittee, and if this information is fully gi/en, we should be 
able very well to ascertain what the cap acity, and what the 
condition of the pooplo is. This is only one set of tables, and 
there are tables With regard to the Judicial Dapartment, 
rid with rogard to the Police Department, with all the depurl- 
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monts, and if those tables wore correctly and fully given of 
course, wo have all the information. It is not that the 
information does not exist; this Commission would have been 
very much helped and wo would have been very much helped, 
to he’p the Commission in tho most effective manner possible. 

Do you wish to ask Mr. Naoroji to put in such a paper? 

I should like a note of that to be put in, and to state dis¬ 
tinctly what is the information that you consider necessary?— 
Very good, I shall require. Sir James Pene, if j can he 
given a copy of the Report of this Committee with all the 
tables connected with it. 1 was obliged to go — even those few 
tables that I have made- I was kindly allowed to go to the 
India Office by oir Charles Bernard, and to copy out somo of 
those which I immediately required. 

Has a copy been refused to you? Yes, a copy has been 
refused, for this reason, that they have got it all bound up in 
one volume and no spar copy. 

But you can come and consult it hero?—So I vent and 
copied v hat was required for this purpose. If a copy could 
be made by a clerk, or by tho India Office, it would save me a 
great deal of trouble ; if not, I will come and copy it all 
myself, in order to place it here. 

You drew attention to the difference between the salaries 
payable to Europeans and to Natives, and seem to think that 
India would gain very much if the salaries were reduced to 
tho native scale. Can you give any instance of the high 
'Hilaries which you think would he saved if a system of native 
employees was introduced ?—All tho high positions are of 
such salaries that the Government of India does cay tlmt if 
any Indian is employed in any of those place , Uvo-thirds 
tho salary would bo quito enough for him, as a very 
liberal salary. Tho Government of India and the Secre¬ 
tary of State, has himselt laid down this condition, that 
wherever an Indian is employed in plaoo of a Euro¬ 
pean, th it two-thirds of the salary ought to be enough 
for him. That in itself at once saves one-third. But then I 
go further than t at. even those two-thirds in ifc^- economical 
effect will be still of far greater benefit, us the one-third 
saved. 
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<£nd is it the rulo at present when a native is appointed to 
any one of those high positions that he receives two-thirds 
of the salary?—Yes, I think that is the rule now. 


May I correct you ?—Is it not? 

No ; that rule is now abolished. Under the Provincial Ser 
vice there are special rates of salary lower than the European 
rates fixed for the natives, except in the highest appointments, 
such as the High Court, where a Native Judge gets the same 
salary as a European Judge ?—Yes. What I say is that even 
in the highest positions a lower salary will bo accepted by 
quite equally efficient men, even on the scale which the 
Government of India itself has laid down; but at present, of 
course, it produces to a certain extent dissatisfaction, for one 
official is paid at a very high salary for services of the same 
character done by a native. If the European official were also 
brought down to the same salary as the Iqdian there would 
be some fairness; that the salary is paid not according to the 
individual, but according to the services done; and if it is 
paid according to the services done, there will be a great deal 
of saving, not only two-tbirds, but, I think less—at least this 
is my opinion that these high salaries can bo reduced with 
satisfaction both to the Government, as a relief to them, and 
to the Indians, that they have employment in their own 
country. 

L> °o S apply to any very large number of appoint¬ 
ments .—There are very few appointments yet given in that 
way. 

But is there a very large number of these high appoint¬ 
ments?—Yes. 

To which high salaries are attached? -Yes. 

' Which could be reduced, do you think, if a Native Indian 
was employed ? Here we have got a Return which gives us 
the figures. I got them out. From what salary do you think 
I should begin in. Here is a Return from Rs. 1,000 per 
annum up to-well, take the salary of the Viceroy, £25,000. 
Then, as you go through, we go to the highest, the number, of 
course, is smaller, but the amount is very large. If you look 
this, this will give you the exact figures, and we can work 
them out if you like. 
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But you think that below the very highest appointments 
there are salaries which are too high for the scale of work* 
either for the European or lor the Native ?—-Yes, there are to 
a very great extent—all those salaries. The very fact that 
the Government has determined, in regard to the Covenanted 
Civil Service especially, that any appointment now, except 
those that pass here with the other competitors, that they 
are kept, I think on the same level , but when the Statutory 
Service was passed, that is to say, the Service under the Act of 
1870, the Government passed a rule that any appointments 
£iven to them should have two-thirds of the salaries paid to 
Europeans, and that regulates appointments under the Statu¬ 
tory Service; though the Act exists, its action is repealed by 
the. Secretary of State himself, though Parliament required 
that a certain number of Indians should bo every year 
appointed in India its3lf, and that Act -.of 1870 is now a 
■dead letter. 

Did you say a dead letter ?—It is a dead letter is the Act 
of 1870. The Provincial Service is now introduced, which 
-really does not supply what this Act of 1870 meant. 

Why ?—Why, because it does not come to the same level. 
In the Act of 1870, it was intended that the Indians appointed 
in India itself, without being required to come to this country 
were to be put exactly on the same footing as those who went 
hoin this country, in fact, they were to form an integral part 
of the Civil Service. Well, this went on for 10 years, and then 
the Secretary of State decided that no further appointments 
should be made in that way. I n 1878, the Government of 
India urged very strongly not to act upon that Act, and to 
introduce what I may call the Provincial Service. The 
Secretary of State refused to do that ; the Secretary of State 
wished that the Act should be carried out in its integrity, and 
thon only after the Secretary of state’s resistance the rnte-j 
woro made. For six years no notice whatever was taken of 
this Act, either here or in India. 

For what six years?—From 1870 to 1876. The Secretary 
of State, from here, several times reminded t he Government of 
India to m^ke rules, but they did not do it until they were 
pressed afterwards, and in 1878 they wrote a long despatch, 
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to persuade the Secretary of State for India not to 
compel them to make these rules, and not to carry out the Act 
of 1870. 

The Statute Was passed in 1870, was it not?—The Statute 
was passed in 1870. 

Are you aware that rules were prepared and sent hero for 
approval in 1873 V—'Yes, that I became aware of when the Blue 
Book was published, but the rules that were sent were not 
received, as far as I can understand, were not adopted by the 
Secretary of State, and it was in 1876 or 1877. 

Do you know why they were not adopted ?— That I cannot 
say, because the information is not given in the Blue Book. 

Well, I will give you the information. You could have had 
it at any time in the Report of the Public Service Commission ? 


—Yes. 

The difficulty was that the Law Officers of the Crown 
raised an objection to the rules proposed by the Government of 
India. Do you know when the next set of rules were proposed ; 
you said nothing was done for six or eight years?—The next 
sot of rules was proposed by Lord Cranbrook, who pressed 
thoM) rules again. 

What year?—That was again in 1877 or 1876. 

No, Ln 1875, on the contrary?—I know; I have not even 
the despatch, I think. 

Revised rules were drawn up by Lord Northbrook’s 
Government in 1875?—Very well. I am very glad to have all 
that information. 

Rules were proposed in 1873 and 1875; and then what 
next ?—They were only settled in what year ? 

The rules were sanctioned in that year?-vWlien was the 
Act brought into regular operation? 

It was brought into regular operation in 1875 V—Were there 
any elections or nominations made in 1875? 

One or two, I believe?—No. 

Yes ?—I do not think—at least that is my knowledge—that 
no nominations were made. 

Well, we differ? — 1 know I had none from the India 
Office. Every Member of the Council, when 1 cqjnplalned to 

that uo notice was taken of the Act of 1870—that the 
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rules wore made and finally settled— I do not know whether it 
was in 1877 or 1878, and the very first nominations were made 
much later ; that is my information ; that is just our difficulty. 

Tho rules wero not finally settled, but a new set of rules 
was prepared in 1878, to give more thorough effect to the 
Statute ?—Very well, if the rules were made in 1S78 to give 
thorough effect to the Statute. 

More thorough?—Very well, more thorough; I am very glad. 
Then it is very strange that those rules were abolished, and the 
nomination entirely put an end to altogether; why were they 
not carried out while the Statute was still standing? 

When were they abolished ? The nomination continued, as 
far as I can remember, about 10 years. 

And why were they abolished ?—*That J do not know. The 
Government of India was determined, even in their despatch, 
that long despatch, I do not know whether it was in 1877 or 
1878 ; they recommended very strongly that those rules should 
not be made, and that Provincial Service should bo adopted. 

That does not really concern tho question ? — Yes ; it con¬ 
cerns this question. 

I asked you why were they abolished ?—Why they were 
abolished is the thing. 

Was it not that after the experience of a good many years 
it was found that the system introduced in 1879 did not work 
satisfactorily ?—Yes; very well there is nothing strange in that; 
it was actually foretold by people that it would not work, 
because the rules were not satisfactory. 

Then in 18SG a Commission was appointed to consider the 
whole subject?—Yes. 

On which native members sat ?—Yes. 


And they reported. And the consequence of the' report 
was that . new system was adopted, which is now in force V— 
Yes. I know that the Commission was appointed and (hat the 
Commission came to that conclusion. The fact of the matter 
is, and of course, I do not want to attribute any motives^ 
but tbe effort of the Government of Iudia was to have the rules 
that they themselves had suggested to tho Secretary o+ itate in 
that lorg despatch, to be somehow or other got into operation., 
and this Act of 1870 should not ho carried cat in its full extent. 
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6sult of that was that first the rules were made very un¬ 
satisfactorily. Instead of making rules by which the nomina¬ 
tions in India should be of the same standing, the same com¬ 
petence, and under the same tests of examinations; instead of 
that the rules made were to leave the Governments—the 
different Governments—to make their choice ; and, in my 
opinion, without any satisfactory test of competence. Well, 
the result was that the rules were made which were very un¬ 
satisfactory, which were not as they ought to have been, and 
the result was naturally that discredit should bo brought upon 
thorn. The rules themselves showed in their very face ; whe¬ 
ther there was the intention or not; but that that should bo 
the result, where the nominations were made merely according 
to the ideas of the Government of the day, instead of having 
any public good test, just as it was, adopted here for the com¬ 
petitive examination. 

The Government of India themselves tried iu various ways 
to give effect to the Statute ?—Yes. 

And they have now introduced a new system which is on its 
trial, and which appears to have a satisfactory working ?—Yes. 
Well, this new system they were determined to have. 

That is all I wish to ask you V—That is quite right. I wish 
to say this, that this new system which is now introduced was 

the Government of India’s desire many years before, publicly 

expressed in their public despatch, and they did try at least 
to carry that system of their own into effoct and nullify 
the Act, as it was originally, no doubt. That is what I have 
to say. 

Was not the object of the Act of 1870, to give promotion to 
higher offices to men of experience and qualifications already 
in the service who had shown their competency. Was not that 
tii" object of the Act ?—That- wa 3 a part of the object. 

That was one of the objects of the Act?—Yes; thot was 
one of them. 


And the objection to the rules was that they allowed the 
Government of India to appoint young men of good family or 
otherwise without any qualifications at all ?—Without any 
qualifications at all. 

And that . as the objection to the rules, and it was o wing to 
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that that public opinion in India considered that the Statutory 
Service was not successful ?—No. 

Rut it would have been successful if it had been carried out, 
thoroughly in the spirit of the Act of 1870 That is what I 
say. 

-But, however, you are willing to accept the proposal or the 
idea that if the natives were employed in any of those places 
the salaries could be very largely reduced ?—Yes ; certainly 
salaries could be reduced by one-tbird as it is already settled ; 
and I think that if a fair trial is given many thoroughly 
efficient persons would be able to accept these higher offices at 
less than two-thirds because the original standard is very high. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, I suppose you stnnd by all that you 
have said in the pamphlets which you have printed for the in¬ 
struction of the Commission ?—Yes. 

I understand that your views may be summarised in this 
w ay, first, that India is so crushed with taxation and impover¬ 
ished by the withdrawal other wealth abroad, that the Indian 
people are ground to the dust and reduced to starvation ?— 
These arc the words of authorities. 

Secondly, that the European services,and the present forced 
inordinate and arbitrary employment of Europeans are India’s 
greatest evil, and the cause of all its economic miseries and 
destruction ?—Yes. 

And, thirdly, that the Government of India is an unright¬ 
eous system of elfishness and despotism ? Yes ; I have said that. 

Carried on by the Anglo-Indian authorities in defiance of 
tbe desires and biddings of tbeBrifcis|i people and Parliament ?— 
Yes. Well, the desire of the British people in Parliament is dis¬ 
tinctly pointed out by the Act of 1833, by the Proclamation of 
the Queen which is again repeated at the last Jubilee. There 
you have the whole policy of the Brifcish-people in Parliament 
forth, and if that had been carried out, and even if it were 
now carried out, the whole difficulty would disappear, and the 
British Government would indeed be a great blessing to India, 
and India will not be a less blessing to England. That is what I 
say. , 

With regard to the taxation ; you are at considerable 
Pams to prove that the ta xation of India is exceptionally low. 





a^^o^pared with that of European nations, and of the Indian 
^Native States?—I want to show there is a little misunder¬ 
standing; it is exceptionally low in amount, and far heavier 
in incidence and pressure than even British taxation, because 
of the incidence of taxation, as I have explained over and 
over again. 

That would depend, of course, on the comparative poverty 
of the people ?—Upon the comparative capacity and poverty 
of the people. 

Yes?—That when you take the whole production over 
India and you take the whole production of this country, and 
compare the taxation in this country with the whole wealth, 
and compare the taxation of India with their capacity you will 
find that the percentage of tlie incidence of that taxation in 
India is higher than the percentage of taxation as compared 
with the wealth of this country, with such information as we 
have got. 

Well, it amounts to this, that the people being poor, the 
Government has kept the taxation of India extraordinarily 
low ; but when you come to the incidence of taxation on 
wealth, and you allege increasing poverty, and crushing 
taxation, I want to know what proof you have of the capacity 
and wealth of the Indian people?—I first worked out the 
poverty of India, the total production of India mostly on 
official authority; this calculation has been before the public 
and I should have been very glad if any mistake had been 
pointed out. When Lord Cromer—Sir Evelyn Baring—gave 
his opinion as that the production of the country was 27 rupees 
per head per annum—while I have made it 20 rupees per head 
per annum which, however, will not make a very great differ¬ 
ence,—however, I asked Sir Evelyn Baring, the present Lord 
Cromer, to give me that calculation so that I might see 
whether I had made a mistake, or who has made the mistake. 
Unfortuuately that calculation was not given to me, and 
the rafore I adhere to my resolution that the total production 
of India—British India—is on the average only 20 rupees per 
head per annum. 

That is the total income of the people ? -No; there is a 
hltle confusion, only the total production, actually the quan- 
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*ity of material wealth produced in the year by cultivation, by 
manufacturers, from the mines and so on, all tk?se accumu¬ 
lated as the total wealth of the country produced during the 
year and calculated at the prices which arc always published 
regularly. We will make out—and the whole process of cal¬ 
culation is given in my books—we make out that the average 
cost of about 20 rupees per head per annum. 

Then, with a family of seven or eight, the production, not 
the income, would be Rs. 140, Rs. 160, and so on?—Yes, and 
it is not enough to keep them. 

That is at best an assumption ?—And it is by comparing 
the consumption I have given, not only the production; the 
Production may be very small in amount, and yet if the re¬ 
quirements of consumption may also be comparatively small in 
amount there would be nothing to complain of; but they are 
not able to produce as much as would even satisfy their 
°rdinary want of common labour. These figures also I have 
given there, and I have not up to this time had pointed out to 
that they are wrong. I have had correspondence direct 
''vith the India Office—I laid down all this—and I have not had 
an y reply to refute those figures from the India Office. 

Do you think that calculations of that kind in a country 
ll ke India are of any value whatever ?—Even Lord Cromer 
himself has said that, for all practical purposes they are siaffi- 
c, ently approximate, we cannot expect fhem to the farthing. 
bu t at the 6ame time in India we have this advantage, that 
Government has almost all the information it can require to 
calculate such a result as that. What the result really is of 
annual wealth produced in the country which is not very 
■°asy here in this country, but there they being principal pro¬ 
prietors, as you may say, why they have all the details of land 
cultivation in every way. Then the Administration Reports 
also give, what manufacturers are done, what mines exist, and 
‘ So ° n we have very substantial material to go upon in order to 
calculate from year to year what the real production is or the 
amount of wealth that i° produced every year, and from which 
10 State expenditure and taxation has to bo paid, and \yerc 
•Cit taxation to return to the people as it returns here, not¬ 
withstanding such a large debt the interest comes back to the 
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, the whole tax that is raised comes back to the tax¬ 
payers, there is nothing to complain of, that is the difference. 

Now as regards crushing taxation, I see here you take the 
taxation of 1886 of India and from that you deduce that the 
taxation comes to about os. 6d. a head. Well, in looking into 

the details of that year-?—Will you kindly tell me what- 

page it is, and which report it is of mine ? 

It is page 27 ?—What date is it No. III? 

I ain not going into the pamphlet* the 9th of January 
is the date, but I am merely referring to it?—9th of January. 
Yes and what is the page ? 

The 27th page ?—27, thank you. Yes, this pamphlet was 
written, it is a copy of the pamphlet that was written, in reply 
to Sir Grant Duff in those years. 

On looking to the items that make up the taxation 
which you give there as about Rx. 57,000,000, the first item I 
remark on his Land Revenue, about Rx. 23,500,000 ?—What 
are ray figures to which you refer ? 

T am not referring to any of your figures; I am referring 
to the details, the items, which make up your Rx. 57,000,000 ? 

57,116,000 ; I have got it only from public records, I have 
not created it myself. 

No, I am not disputing it ?—No. 

The first item which makes up your total is the Land 
Revenue ?—Yes. 

Rx. 23,500,000-.?—Yes. 

You consider that to bo taxation?—It is taken from the- 
wealth of the country whether you call it taxation of rent, or 
anything ; it does not matter at all as far as the economic condi¬ 
tion is concerned. I think Lord Salisbury himself has discussed 
that point in one of his minutes, if I remember right, in which 
he says that you may call it taxation or you may call it 
rent, but be is more inclined to call it taxation, as so much 
taken off from the country for revenue purposes. 

I do not wish to enter into any controversy as to the 
nature of the Land Rovenue?—NoJ very well. 

But I will just ask you one question# when a man is taxed 
is lie taxed on his own property or income, or on the property 
of some other person ?—On his own property. 





On his own property ?—Yes. 

Now is it not the fact that throughout all history a portion 
of the produce of the land in India has belonged to the Ruler 
or Crown ?—Yes. 

In that case it does not belong to the producer? You 
take the principles of the despotic Government. I grant that 
as a fact. Go on ; yes, I will answer that question if you 
like. 

I am quite satisfied with your answer. Does not the 
British Land Revenue as it is now constituted represent the 
share which the former Native Governments used to own of 
"the produce of the land?—Yes; in its economic effect you 
may cal 1 it the property of .Government or the property of the 
People, it is not of the slightest consequence, because in those 
days though Government took this half it used it on the 
government of the country, and every farthing of that half 
remained in the country. It is there that the difficulty lies ; I 
do not care at all whether it is. 

We are not on that point, at all events at present? —That 
ia the real purpose which we have to discuss. 

The next item is opium ?—Well. 

In that year it came to about Rx. 9,000,000. Now that is 
paid by China ?—That is paid by China *» very well. 

It is not a tax on India ?—No ; it is so much, that is to say, 
that is actually, properly speaking, the property of the Indian 
People, which Government— 

Certainly?—Because it is their produce which brings this 
Profit. Whether it is morally good or not is not the question ; 
but it is the produce of the country which otherwise would 
have gone to the people. It is the profit of the people of India ; 
tho Government find it very convenient to have ihi* for their 
government purposes. 

It is a tax on that produce which is paid by China?—W: . 
*hat is true ; that is the case with all trade, every trade. 
When you send goods to another country, you get a certain 
profit out of it, and that becomes the profit of the country. 

Wei), let us proceed. I think the homo charges that year 
were about £14,000 000,; that at Is. 7 d. to the rupee is abo^t 
Bx. 18,000,000, so that you aeu China paid half of the o home 



-yos, that is so ; India’s profit; that is so much gain 
in ttiat direction. 
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And the public share, the national share of the land pro¬ 
duce would more than cover the whole of the home charges?— 
Yes; but then why should India be deprived of that benefit? 
That is no justification that somebody else should take it away 
if it is the produce of India—India must enjoy it. 

We are not on that point now. If you would kindly just 
answer the question ?—Yes; I am answering the question. 

Now, from that Indian taxation fund which you have ad¬ 
mitted to be exceptionally low, far lower than that of any other 
country?—In amount, not in incidence. 

Whether it is 6*. a head, as you say, or 2s. 6d. a head as 
fSir Henry Fowler makes it?—Sir Henry Fowler makes it so ; 
that is the authority. 

If you take away land revenue and opium, the remaining 
taxation comes to a very small amount ?—I do not think land 
revenue ought to be taken into account. 

Is it not the fact that from that very low taxation fund the 
Government pays all the charges which devolve,upon Govern¬ 
ment, namely, all the charges for the Army, both in India and 
in England, the contribution to the Navy, the whole cost of 
civil administration both in India and in England ; the interest 
on railway capital ?—Yes. 

And the deficiency on the revenue account of railways, the 
interest of debt, all charges for pensions and leave allowances ; 
and also the cost of all stores, and all railway materials ?—Yes. 

In fact every charge ?—Yes. 

Is paid out of the very low rate of taxation which is levied 
by the Government V—Yes. 

And your grievance appears to be that out of that low rate 
of taxation about one-fourth in this year, 1886, was applied to 
the payment of home charges ?—Yes; well. 

These home charges are what you call tribute ?—Yes. 

Now, : it the case that one single rupee from the Indian 
revenue : goes into the British treasury as tribute; that is to 
iy, is applied otherwise than as a payment for something 
which is given in return ?—What is given in return. First of 
;? d my grievance has been again misunderstood. The griev- 
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this, that what is taken from the people as so 
much taxation in any shape whatsoever does not return to the 
people, but a portion of it goes away out of the country and 
impov erishes the country—that is the grievance. It is not of 
the slightest consequence, that the very fact that from a very 
small taxation the Government of India is obliged to carry on 
all these departments shows that these departments therefore 
naturally become very insufficient and inefficient; and the 
Secretaries of State, two Secretaries of State were perfectly 
j ustified in saying that this was an awful condition of things. 
That is the grievance. 

What you have said is that this tribute, as you call it, is a 
portion of the produce exported out of British India, for which 
nothing whatever has returned to her in any shape ? Yes. 

Now, I ask you whether there is any part of it that is not 
'ipont upon services or materials supplied to India: 1 ‘Very good . 
it is only for necessary services. The services itself are our 
grievance, we are not only deprivod of our money, but v. c 
are deprived also of our employment. We do not want those 
services. 

Excuse me, that is rot our point ?—Tnat is the main point. 

The point is whether, rightly or wrongly, the money has 
not been paid for services or materials supplied to Indif?—The 
services are a portion of the tribute which we are compelled to 
pay. The services, and the money which is given for the ser¬ 
vices, both arc our great grievances, that we are doubly injured 
both in the point of money and in the employment which be¬ 
longs to us by right in our country should he taken away from 
us ; and with it, therefore, the wisdom which is derived from 
that service, so that it is a grievance. 

So that the irreducible minimum of Europeans is not to bo 
paid for, is :it ?—First of nil, there ought not to be so great a 
minimum as now exists. I explained that very clearly that the 
irreduciblo minimum, if considered by the British as absomfcoly 
necessary, it is for the sake of maintaining their rule in India and 
t heir position in the East, as well as their position in Europe. 
^ ell, therefore, all I say is, that we grant, -though if I were to 
take u in its logical sequence 1 do not grant that it is absolutely 
necessary to have this irreducible minimum, with tho execution 
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order to keep the control over 
India.; but I grant for the sake of present purposes, a nd for 
practical purposes, that a certain number of Europeans may 
he considered absolutely necessary. Then I say— 

We will come to that presently ?—If you will kindly aUow 
me to finish. Then I say, if it is true that Europeans for 
certain purposes are required simply on account of the British 
Rule, then the British people ought to pay a fair share for that . 
interest which they themselves have. 

Now, next you contrast the British system of government 
with the system in the Native States?—Yes. 

Very much to the disadvantage of the British system?—Yes. 
the system of course. There is nothing to be said but against 
the bad system. 

You say the Native States which adopt good management 
go on increasing in prosperity, in strong contrast with the sys¬ 
tem of the British management of expenditure ?—Yes. 

And you give instances of the taxation in certain States 
which come to about 12 rupees, 18 rupees, and so on, per head* 
so that the taxation of the Native States is at least two or three 
times what it u in British India, or even more?—It is more. 

Twice or three times that of the native of British India ?— 
And ve? he is better off. 

That is what you say ?-And yet he is better off. 

lhat has to be proved, I think, has it not ?—The proof lie^ 
0:1 the very surface. First of all— 

Wc shall come to that?-—I have given testimony; one testi¬ 
mony, J. think, in regard to this in Bhownuggar. 

I have seen what you refer to, and I do not think it proves 
it in the slightest degree?—-I have your own words that Bhow- 
nuggar had a full treasury, and so on. 


I‘said it had a full treasury. Still, if you take three times 
the taxation from the people you can easily have a full trea- 
s icy Yes, but the whole people are much better off. 

I did not say that, you assume it?—What was the use of 
praising that State if this was not the meaning of it. You 
praised it because it wa;, a good government. 

Under a long British management it had a full treasury ?— 
T ruo, but British management was Indian management. 
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wo go on?—Yes; I have to explain a little. 

I have not asked you any question?—No; but it is iu 
•answer to that question we had just now. 

What?—In regard to the comparison with Native States 
exacting greater taxation, and yet you say : How is it that they 
are prosperous ? 

I did not ask you that ?—Oh, very woll then. 

You say the capacity for taxation in the Native States is not 
the result of any oppressive taxation, but the natural develop¬ 
ments under improved government of the increasing prosperity 
of the people. Well, the first point is that the taxation is at 
least two or three times as high as that of British India V—Yes 
and taxation here is I suppose, 20 times higher than in British 
India. 

Now how is this taxation in Native States spent; have you 
ever heard of its being wasted upon unworthy favourites and 
in debauchery ?—That may be, if the political agents do not do 
thoir duty ; but that is rio argument against the development 
of the prosperity of the people under this taxation. 

Have you ever heard of the Native State revenues being 
hoarded?—Hoarded, yes; and they can afford to hoard. 

You give the case of Scindia, for instance, who lent 3.$ 
millions sterling to the British Government ?—Yes, that is the 
British Government. 


Where was that money produced from; was it uot hoarded 
in vaults ?—It was hoarded in vaults. 

For many years ?•—Yes; and it was the fault of the Native 
State that it did so ; but we are discussing the ordinary good 
management. 

When the money was boardc lin vaults in that way, was 
it doing any good to the subjects of Scindia ? No, it was not 
doing any good ; that was the fault of the Native U. iv, and 
notwithstanding that tlio people were in better condition. 

Now let me aek another question. Does any of the Native 
Statu revenue go outside the Native Stale, i- it spent outside 
the ^tafco ; for instance, there is a considerable item of tribute 
that go oh out?—-Yes, that is the only tiling, and it is a \ery 
•mul item, it does aot infect them very much ; the whole thing 
is so very small. 
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le Mysore State pay 25 lakhs a year?—25 lakhs, and yet 


they flourish. 

You keep on assuming that as a fact?—Yes, we have that 
point. 

Mysore pays 25 lakhs?—Yes. 

That is as a subsidy for military aid ?—Yes. 

For military protection. Therefore you see that the Mysore* 
subject contributes a considerable sum towards the cost of the 
English Army ?—Yes, that might very well be considered, what 
might be a reasonable contribution to a portion of the Army. 

That is not the point. He is, therefore, very much in the 
same position as the British Indian subject as regards contri¬ 
buting to the Army ?—Yes, but not exactly the same position. 

Now do you not find in Native States European servants ?* 
—Yes ; that is of their own choice. 

We will take the Bhownuggar State ?—Yes. 

I daresay you are aware that for the last 20 years the 
Head of the Bublic Works there has been a European with a 
family at home ?—Yes. 

And that some of his sons are also employed ?—Yes. 

Again, take the Native State Railways ?—Yes. 

The Managers of the Native State Railways are Europeans 
living in Native States.?—Yes. 

And the railway materials and the rolling stock have all 
been bought in England ?—I never made a complaint of that. 

The Native Chiefs are in the habit of coming to Europe ?— 

Yes. 

And spending large sums of money in England ?—Yes, 

In all those ways a portion of the taxation of the Native 
States goes out and is spent abroad ?—Yes. 

So that their position in that respect also is like that of 
British India ?—That is so very small compared with the system 
in British India, there is no comparison between the two. 

Thero is no comparison between a Native State like Bhow- 
nuggar and the British Empire ?—Yes. 

In size; therefore neither should there be in the amount of 
revenue spent abroad ?—Then I am again misunderstood. What 
I say is this, that in the Native States you have the w hole of 
the service from top to bottom, the natives themselves. 
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^-^tnave just shown you that you do not?—The whole of 
them are natives with the exception of such Europeans as a 
sort of investment they employ.for benefit; and so for instance- 
for the mills in Bombay. Actually I myself have sent from here 
managers. 

We are discussing the Native States I think, if you do not 
mind?—It is the similarity of the incident that induced me to 
mention it; I will keep to the JSative States. Therefore every 
farthing that is raised by the State is returned to the people, it 
remains in the country, it fructifies among the people natur¬ 
ally. I have been, of course, in Baroda, and I know a Native 
State. 

But if Europeans are employed there that does not take 
place?—The Europeans are employed for special purpose of 
their own choice ; here they are compelled to put upon us 
where it is unnecessary, where you can have Indians of the 
same efficiency to do that work. 

But Europeans in Native States send their savings home 
just the same as Europeans in British India ?—Yes, that is true, 
but the Native States do that of their own choice for their 
benefit; in the other case it is compulsory to an extent that the 
people cannot afford. 

Now we come to a point in which you see a great advan¬ 
tage in the Native States, that is to say that they build and 
extend their own railways from revenue ?—They have their 
r evenue. 

British India is not able to do that because they lia\o no 
revenue ?—They cannot, yes. 

Bo you think you are correct in that statement? Baroda 
has built its own railway. 

That, while the Native States build their railways iroin 
revenue-?—Baroda has built it from revenue. 

British India is not able to do so ?—No, it cannot. 

You think that is correct?—Yes, I think so. 

Bo you happen to remember a question in our evidence 
some time back in which it was shown that the British 
Government has spent Rx. 22,000,000 on railway mid irrigation 
works out of revenue V—What is that compared with th© 
whole debt. 
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not ask what it wa3 compared—is that the evidence 
•or not?—If you want to modify it in this way, that British 
India has from revenue spent some money on railways, of 
course I did not deny altogether. 

Do you think that the Native States have spent anything 
ii! e Rx. 22,000,000 on railways ?—But Native States are not so 
big as British India. 

Then, in proportion ?—In proportion they have spent a 
good deal, and they are spending more every day. 

How much, do you know?—One Native State has lent to 
another Native State for railway extension. 

Can you tell us what amount Native States have spent on 
railways?—I would work it out if you want it. 

You do not know?—I could not tell you off-hand. 

But that is not all, besides the expenditure on railways 
and irrigation, the British Government lias spent—I have 
taken it out for 10 years, 1885-G to 1894-5, has spent immense 
amounts 071 roads and rest-houses, and all sorts of communi¬ 
cations ?—Yes. 

And on other public improvements, water supply, and so 
on. Will you allow me to ask my question V—Yes, I am not 
interfering. 

Tho total of expenditure from revenue on these for the 
a°i, *® ars \ 18Sj “ 6 to 1804-5, amount to Rx. 43,000,000?—Yes. 
- . hat rom that wretched taxation ; all that from a small 
amount. i on ou^ht to have been able to do 10 times as much. 

i., >oi. a ow me, that is spent by the British Government 
from revenue ?—Yos. 

So you are wrong in saying that the British Government 
1U doable fco hud rovonue for public works?—Yes; that is to 
tho extent they ought to do. 

That »vas not >our remark?—I have said that in my 
evidence to-day; I have referred to that point. All this is 
from a poor rovenue, therefore they ought to be able to if 
they were in tho same condition us the Native Rates, them 
thn r oxponditnro would navo boon in r.tioh a largo proportion. 

j think -I, is plain, then, that the Native State subject is 
really in prori.joly tho same position as tho British Ind:. n 
subject as regards the appropriation of his taxation to the 
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^rifeer^Ston loans which they have in Mysore and the Nizam’s 
Dominions, too; to the payment of Europoans employed by 
the States, and to payments made towards the cost of the 
British Army, as in the case of Mysore ?—Yes. 

I think all you have shown me is that a large revenue is 
raised,and not why the people are more prosperous ?—Yes, 

Do you recollect also that the Native States contribute 
largely to tho British salt revenue ?—Yes. Well, that shows, 
you see, that there is something drawn from other people 
which the people themselves,are not able to supply. 

The point I am making is that the Native State subject 
Pays money to tho salt revenue ?—So much the worse. 

Which money goes abroad?—So much the worse for the 
British Administration. 


Again, they pay a portion of the duty on piece-goods ?- 



Which goes out of the Native state r— muv.ii 

as goes out of the State, they are still able to do that and be 


Prosperous. 

Well, I will take the point of prosperity. Will you allow 
Pie to ask you a question as to the testimony of your own 
■eyes. You are a native of Western India?—Yes. 

You know tho districts of Kair.i and Neriad ?—Yes. 

You know the magnificent cultivation of Neriad?—Yes. 

Do you know also the Plains of -Kathiawar ?—Yes. 

Contrasting those two, do you think the conditions of 
prosperity in Neriad are smaller than those in the Native 
States of Kathiawar?—Well, is it fair to compare a very tcrtilo 
Portion of the country with a portion of tho country which ia 
Pot so fertile? Leaving that alone ; I have been in Baroda; 
I know something of the condition of Baroda, of the condition 
of the people of Baroda, its revenue, having administer©* 
for a year; and I know that the Baroda people are much 
better off than the people of the neighbouring territory. 

Baroda, again, ia a particularly ricii territory V—'Vcry well 
them, if you compare it. 

That ia exactly my point. Do you not think tho compar¬ 
ative prosperity of the reopte depends as much on the 
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ty of the lands they have to cultivate as on the form of 
government ?— If it is a fertile region and the political condi¬ 
tion is good it will be still happier, still better. 

The advantage of the political condition is that they pay 
three times as much taxation ?—Yes, it ail comes back to them, 
while in our case one-third does not. 

I have shown that it does not all come back to them ?— 
The very fact that so much is raised from them, and all that 
comes back to them. 


You forget you have admitted Europeans V—Very few 
Europeans, that are not worth considering. 

Loans are raised ; tribute is paid?—The tribute is very 
small compared with the resources. 

Now, a., to the capacity for taxation not being the result 
of any oppressive taxation ?—It is oppressive taxation 
because they are unable to pay It. 

Will you kindly wait until you are asked a question ?— 


Yes. 

I wish to contrast the British system as regards the land 
revenue with the Native State system. Are you awaro that 
the Famine Commission, after very carefully examining the 
question, and with every advantage in access to statistics, 
brought out that the incidence of the British land revenue was 
about 7 per cont. of the gross produce ; are you aware of that? 
—I am not aware of it, but I would take it from you. I 
believe you; yes. 

Are you also aware that the ordinary system in the Native 
states is that the State—the Native Ruler takes one-half of 
the gross produce. You see, then, there is a considerable 
advantage thero on the side of the British subject V -Yes, and 
yet all that advantage is lost on account of tho system of the 
Government. 

That is your assumption ?—I simply mention the fact that 
the hr 1 I take that for granted—though I know that in tho 
British assessment it is a great deal more than 7 per cont.; 
but I do not question that point. 1 take the fact ar you have 
placed it, but tho chief point is, that though they may take 
half ,.f tho produce, or more or less, the produce, remains in 
t! o country, it is enjoyed by the country, every part of it. 
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I have ventured to show you that it does not?— Very well, 
you may say so, and the difficulty is that tho exception of 
just this little portion of tribute that they fray; it ks not large 
at all or weighing upon them, and they are increasing in 
prosperity, so that this tribute is almost not worth think¬ 
ing of; but the prosperity, consists in this, the difference 
in the two rules consist in this, that in one case every farthing, 
as in this country, although it pays nearly £100,000,000, but 
all that £ 100 , 000 , 000 , come to the people ; in the other case 
one-fourth or so goes to other people and not to the Indians. 
There is the point. Of other comparisons I have no complaint 
to make. 

Do you consider the British land rovenuo to be oppressive 
to the people ?—Their taxation, X consider, is oppressive, 
simply from this point of view, that it becomes oppressive. 
The people’s capacity for payment becomes less and less 
every year. 

And that it reduces the people to astute of starvation? 
— Just so ; it does. 

Would you allow me to read a part of a speech made in 
India by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan of Aligarh ?—He has his own 
views, and I have my own views. 

In the course of the last month ?— Yes. 

He says. “Two very large classes of tho population 
consist of zemindars and peasants. The amount of attention 
that is now given to the welfare of the peasantry is unparallel¬ 
ed in any former Indian kingdom. In those provinces in 
which the East India Company made a permanent settlement 
of the land the enormous increase of the wealth of tho 
zemindars has been such that it is unnecessary for me to en ¬ 
large on it, but I wish to say something about the land revenue 
system in the provinces in which there is no permanent settle¬ 
ment. If you will study old histories you will find that the 
mode of assessment adopted by this groat ompire is fur lighter 
and milder than that adopted by fomer rulers. The most la- 
uious of former land settlements was instituted by ^here Shah, 
and perfected by Akbar, and I wish, in a few words, to explain 
tho difference between that system and the present one. so 
that everyone may understand it. It is this, that in the for- 



Yncr^y^tom Government took a share of the whole produce of 
a village, and under the present Government a share of the 
whole produce is not taken, but a share only of the surplus 
after the peasants have received their duos. Hence, everyone 
can see how light and easy is the land settlement even in those 
provinces in which there is no permanent settlement. No one 
can deny that under this good administration every species of 
property, and especially landed properties, has immensely 
increased in value. These landed properties, which were 
formerly a burden on their owners, are now a source of profit 
and wealth, of honour and social distinction. The income 
from, property has increased tenfold, so that he who formerly 
got Rs. 10 now gets Rs. 100, and the owner of an estate worth 
Ks. 10,000 has property now worth a lakh” V—Yes; so I 
answer, first of all, the proportion of people to whom he 
refers is but infinitesimally small. The large mass of the 
people suffer. This is what we complain of, both from star¬ 
vation and famine ; but with regard to the system of assess¬ 
ment, I would take for granted that it is ajgood system, that 
tho system adopted by the British is a better systsra than the 
old rulers had ; but the whole mischief comes in this, that 
whether it was a bad system or a good system in their old 
'roverDmenl, and under their own kings, every farthing pro¬ 
duced was t.'.ken by the State and returned to them, it 
remained in the country. The evil of this foreign domination 
is that it drains the country of a portion every year 
unceasingly, and there the whole difficulty lies. If some « 
proper suitable remedy wore applied to reduce that to its 
minimum extent—a fair tribute— we do not then object to pay 
the tribute, as it were, just as the Native States pay; but that 
could be brought within such dimensions as would enable 
India io make capital, so as to be able to stand on the same 
looting as any other country ; it would be all right. As l said 
in answer to former questions. X do not want to object to the 
system of rules that are adopted for the sake of good govern¬ 
ment. I accept them. The difficulty lies in the economical 
condition of the foreign domination, and that must be reduced 
to its lowest possible mischief, which cannot but be incidental 
to a foreign domination. 





^Xhave pointed out to you that what you r call the drain 
amounts to about one-fourth of a very low rate of taxation?— 
Very well. 


And that about one-half of that in the year we took was 
paid by China. Now 1 want to ask you with regard to another 
point; there seems to be some misunderstanding as to the 
return of the price and profits of exports t "V es. 

You seem to be under the impression that the British 
Indian subject does not get back his full prico and profits of 
his export; that some part is retained somewhere ?—'That is' 
this what is taken away from the country. 

Will you let mo now just put a case. Suppose that a 
British Indian subject in Ahmedabad, and a Native State 
subject in Kathiawar adjoining, each sent home cotton worth 
ten sovereigns ?—Yes. 

Each of those men gets the full value of his ten sovereigns 
J n rupees paid to him, does he not ? \os. # 

Then the British Indian subject is not deprived of any part 
of his ton sovereigns?—Yes; I will explain that. The British 
Indian subject, is sending his ten sovereign* worth of produce; 
that produce is here intercepted by the India Office in sending 
him a bill. 

Not the produce, I think ?—That produce is sold, and the 
agent for the sale of that produce pays the British Indian 
subject by an India Offico bill, and sends it out there to 
Be paid not from the price that it is got here from that 
Produce, but from the revenues of India that are drawn 
upon to meet that bill-which is kept hero. That is to say 
it ia p a j c i from the revenue. It requires to be understood 
clearly. 

We are all perfectly aware of that, Mr. Naoroji. It is a 
convenient fiscal expedient ?—No. 

Yea ?—I would not interrupt you. 

It is a convenient fiscal expedient ? —Yes. 

That is to say, the Secretary of State, wanting the gold 
here for the Home charges, takes from the merchant the gold 
Price of the Indian produce and he givos the merchant an 
order on the Indian Treasury fpr an equivalent amount of 
Rupees V*—Yes, 
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3>bs that in any way affect tlie profit of the native pro¬ 
ducer and exporter in India ?—Of course its effect is this, that 
as much as is intercepted here by the India Office in sending 
thoir bills off that price of the produce, does not itself return 
to India, but in its place that price of the produce is paid out 
of British revenue which, in the case of the Native Statos, is 
quite different, ho gets back actually the return. 

It really amounts to this, does it not, that that small 
portion of the low taxation fund is paid at home for material 
and service supplied to India from England V —Very well, we 
come back to that again. 

I do not wish to go into that. That is the fact, whether 
you think the services are worth it or not is another question. 
I say it is paid for in material or service supplied to India?— 


That is the whole of my complaint. 

That is the whole transaction ?—That is the whole of my 
complaint* 

The money might be sent home to India, but the money, 
the gold, is kept here and the silver is obtained for it in 
India ?—Which must be paid in some shape or other. 

Does that affect the native exporter of the produce 
itself ?—No, the native exporter is not affected. 

That is all I wish to know?—-But then, at the same time, 
u is misleading if you stop there. 

I beg your pardon, Ido not think it is at all ralslead- 
nig - - must give my fuff answer, that the nativo exporter 
receives his money from the Indian Exchequer and not the 
money which, is actually got by the sale of the goods. The 
sale of the goods, which means, therefore, that so much of 
the produce o t the country entirely went out of the country 
without that material return, in the shape of produce or bul¬ 
lion or in any shape. 

But in the shape of service or materials?—Then that 
service comes in. The service does not give us a grain of 
nco more, but then the .service in itself again is a further com¬ 
plaint, a further grievance of ours. 

The question I was asking you was as to the profits of 
the native exporter, you will admit that ho gets back the 
whole of those profits?—He must get his value; but at the 
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rtimo, he does not got it from his own prooeods, lie gets 
it from Indian revenues. 


Never mind?— That makes all the difference. 

Nottho slightest?—That is what I complain of; else, I 
have no complaint whatever. The native gets this, but then 
what he has sent here is never returned except in the shape 
of services. 


It is simply a convenient arrangement ?—It is not a con¬ 
venient arrangement, it is au economic drain. 

You have admitted that the Native State subject and the 
Indian subject each get their full equivalent of the £10?— 
The native must get his £10, but in the one case— 

And out of the £10 the Native State subject pays 12 or 18 
rupees of taxes, and the British Indian subject pays half a 
crown?—Yes, because the Native Indian subject does get back 
his full price of tho produce that he has sent, all the £10: 
and the British Indian subject, that is to say British India as 
a body economically does not get his own £10. That makes 
all the differences. 

I want to ask you a few questions as to the agency em¬ 
ployed in exporting; that is to say, tho foreign merchant. 
You aro particularly hard on him are you not?—In what 
way ? 

You grudge him what he eats?—l do not grudge him 

■anything. 

You said of him “ he eats what tho Indian would eat if he 
<hd not eat it”?—That is the Indian not omployed. 

Oh no, the merchant? —The merchant or the non-official ? 

What is the merchant in India? What is his business. 
Hoes he not export raw produce?—Yes. 

And impart English goods in return ?— Quite right. 

His gains are what—the interest on the capital ho em¬ 
ploys in that business? Yes 

Do you not think that that is a beneGt to India ?—Under 
a self-governing country, if we were a self-governing country, 
or at least governed in the way I am describing, we, would 
welcomo the merchant, because we would havo our own 
resources daily employed, and tho merchant would havo so 
much more, and he is quite welcome to come hi there and use 
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lis^ea'pital, and get any profit himself in the perfect free 
trade, but our position is that we are holpless, our capital is 
taken away from us, we cannot make any capital, and the 
foreign merchant or the foreign capitalist comes in. He has 
a full monopoly, as it were, of the resources of the country, 
he benefits by it, and wo are simply the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water to them. That makes an entirely 
different position in the economical condition of India. 

Does the foreign merchant pay taxes in the country ?—He 
may pay taxes. It is nothing, the small amount he pays. It 
is all very good. 

Does he spend largely on living and employ labour, and so 
on ?—Yes, to his profit. 

Has he any privileged position at all ? —No, the economic- 
condition is the thing in all these things. 

I find, however, in one of your remarks you suppose that 
ho has a certain privilege ?—Oh, yes, he has. I can understand 
what you mean. 

I should like to ask you about that?—Yes. 

You say here: “ The position of the exploitation by the 
foreign capitalists is still worse than I have already represent¬ 
ed. Not only do they exploit and make profits with their own 
capital but they draw even their capital from the taxation of 
the poor people themselves. So that the European merchants, 
bankers, etc., may have Indian taxes at their disposal, the 
profits of which, they may take away to their own country ” ? 
—Yes. 

What does that mean ? —I have explained it thereto. 

Oh, I see? If you read further on in explanation I have 
quoted Sir James Westland himself. 

Allow me to read Sir James Westland ?—Yes, if you please. 

You say 41 The following words of Sir James Westland in 
41 the telegram of * The Times ’ of the 18th December last, will 
“explain what I mean. Sir James Westland then explained 
“ how closely connected the money market of India is with 
“ the Government balances, almost the whole of tho available 
“capital employed in commerce practically being in those 
“ balances. . . A crore and-a-half, which under normal 
“ conditions would havo boen at headquarters in Calcutta and 
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had been placed at the disposal of the mercantile* 
1 community for trading purposes,” and so on. Is it possible 
that you have confused those two different things, that is. tho 
loan of money out of taxes to foreign merchants for trading 
purposes, and the supply of the currency by the Government 
for the trade generally ?—No, this is quite a different thing* 
This simply means this : that a portion of the taxation or the 
money raised by taxation is or would have been available, as 
he says, at the disposal of commerce, and that means, there¬ 
fore, that a portion of the taxation goes into the Banks ; from 
these Banks European merchants mainly draw their credit, 
and use that money for their own business, which in reality is 
supplied to thorn as a capital from tho taxation of the 
people. 

Do you mean to say that tho Government lends the taxes 
to the foreign merchants ?—No, the Government does not lend. 
The Government gives it to the Banks, there is a certain 
amount of balance kept into tho Banks. The merchants get 
the benofit of it because the Banks do not put it in a stocking, 
and put it away saying, “ there is Government money, it must 
remain there.” They use it, they lend it: they make i profit 
out of it, and that moans that it goes mostly to those who are 
in the commercial world. 


Do you really suppose that that amounts to lending the 
faxes to tho merchants ?—It is so really. 

Lending the taxes ?—Because it is from the taxes that that 
money is deposited in the Banks; whore does that money 
°ome from ? 

Well, we will leave it there. Now I should like to say a 
fW words about the civil administration. You are even hurd- 
0r u Pon the civil administration than you are upon the foreign 
merchant ?—How; in what way, let mo see ? 

Well, 1 will quote a few of your phrases. “ The European 
mvil and military services are a burthon and a destruction to 
India Yes. 

“ The European services are India’s greatest evil.” The 
Pro sent, forced, inordinate, and arbitrary employment of Euro¬ 
peans. “ a. charge forced upon India by sheer tyranny ”?— 
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British Indian authorities who have made India 
what she is, bleeding at every pore, and a helotry for 
England.” “ The sovereign, the British people and Parlia¬ 
ment have done their duty by laying down the true and 
righteous principles of dealing with India, but their desires 
and biddings are made futile by their servants, the Indian 
authorities ”?—Yes. 

Now do you mean to say that you really believo that the 
English authorities in India are at liberty to disobey 
and set at defiance the orders of the English Government? 
—Why, your own Viceroy has acknowledged it in so many 
terms. Lord Lytton in his private minute says distinctly 
that of the two ways of saying straightforward to the Indian 
people that we shall not do this, or that. Instead of that 
we have deceived the people; we have adopted (I think the 
words are) transparent, deliberate subterfuge in .11 those 
matters. 

Have you got that paper ?—It is in the statements. I 
will read the part itself. 

Have you got the paper you are quoting—Lord Lytton's V 
—I. will road it. 

Have you got the whole of his confidential minute?—No 
such confidential minute. 

Has it ever been published ?—I do not know. I will tell 
you. j he extract was brought forward publicly, by a 
Speaker in the first—I think it was the first—meeting of the 
Congress. It is in the very first Congress. It has boon in the 
public prints all this time—12 years—and it has never been 
contradicted. 

It was a confidential paper pilfered from the Viceroy?— 
That I do not know. I have nothing to do with that. 

Will you answer this question ? Was the purport of that 
.paper in favour of a larger employment of Indians in offices 
Jin India ?—It would have been very go .d if it had been 
published. I do not know. 

Was it so or not ?—I do not know. This is the only 
extract out of the Despatch which has bccamo public some 
way or other. 

No s' let us return to the question before uy?~ 
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l you give an instance of a great public measure, in 
which the Viceroy and the Government officials in India have 
thwarted and defied the wishes and the orders of the English 


Government ?—Yes. 

Give it then V—This very Act of 1833 has boon loft a dead 
letter up to the presont moment. 

That is not at all to the point ?-Yes, but I want to show 
that. 


I want you to show me some great measure ?—This is the 
great measure. 

In which the Anglo-Indian authorities, the English authori¬ 
ties in India have defied, and resisted, and obstructed a groat 
measure which the English Government wished to give effect 
to iu India?—That is just what I am answering, that the 
greatest of all measures, our very emancipation as you may 
say, our groat charter, the Act of 1833 has been kept a dead 
letter up to the present time. 


But is it not the case that whatever has been done in that 
matter has been done under the orders of the Secretary of 
State and the English Government?—Very well. It is no 
consolation to me whether it is the Secretary of State or the 
Government of India. When I am talking of the authorities 
1 talk of both. 

No ? 1 b °S your pardon, I quoted this to show that you 
" 0ro speaking of the English in India of whom vou complain¬ 
ed .--I speak of the English altogether. 

1 beg your pardon, it is not so ?—Wliatovor the- 

y are Public servants, the Indian authorities?— 

e *» i/he Indian authorities; but I mean, of course, the Indian 
authorities in both countries. 

u ^ ou say, ‘'British Indian authorities and Anglo-Indians 

4 £ Q uorally obstructing at every point any step desired by the 
British people for the welfare of the Indians ?**—Yes. 'hero 

\ l!S * This illustration. This is confirmed by Lord Lytton 
■‘unself. Then there is the admission by the Duke of Argyll, 

5 10H tag that wo have not fulfilled our promises, and I could 
make out a statement if you like. 

And y »u condemn both the Anglo-Indians and al^o the 

Government at homef-Oh yes, both. 
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the Government at home is 
ment ?—Very well. 


<SL 

responsible to Parlia- 


An'd Parliament represents the English people ?—Yes ; 
and Parliament has passed the Acts. 

And do you mean to say that the Indian Government can 
refuse to obey or ever have refused to obey any order sent 
out to them from the Cabinet and the Secretary of State at 
home ?—But there are the facts. 

Where ? This Act of 1833 has been disobeyed entirely. 
The Act of 1870 was disobeyed for six years and every effort 
was made not to carry it out. 

I have shown already that it was not disobeyed for six 
years and you admitted it?—Very well. Then, again, I give 
the authority also. 


Will you kindly answer the question about that Statute of 
1870 ?—Yes. 


Is it not the fact that nothing could be done under that Act 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State ?— My complqint 
is about the Secretary of State as much as about the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


You say it is the English authorities in India ?—No, Indian 
aut ies. mean, if I have not expressed it properly, my 
complaint m more against the India Office than against the 
overnment of India. To take for instance this Resolution 
^ or simultaneous examination, why the Secre- 
y f State and the Government of India resisted to the 
tooth, and they would not have it, though the Resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons. 

But they may be quite right in the opinion of the British 
Government. -That is another affair. As to the disobedience of 
the Government of India or the Secretary of State to a Reso¬ 
lution passed, this is the instance ; really the reasons are there 
before you. Whether they aro good reasons or bad reasons is 
rot the question now. 

You have shifted your ground. Your statements were 
made about tho British Indian authorities, and I wish to know 
whether it is true that they can act in defiance of the home 
authorities ?—No, I never meant such a thing. I mean both 
British and Indian authorities. I mean both authorities over 
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have repeatedly stated that, as well as in this 

country. 

Let that rest There ?—Vory well thon. 

You have condemned these European services in these 
strong terms, I want to call your attention to the sort of work 
that they have done in India ?—Yes. 

India is a great exporter of raw produce, is it not’- 

Yes. 

And what a country of that nature requiries is to bo oner- 
cd up by railways ?—Yes. 

Up to last December the Government had opened 20 000 
miles of railway ?—Quite. 

Did the natives of India take any great part in promotin ? 
those railways ?—Simply because they have not got the means", 
their means are taken away. 

That is what you say ?—Yes, that is what I say. If the 
People were able to invest their money in those railways they 
"^ould be only too glad to do it. 

We have had that a great many times. Now, with regard 
to c °mmerce, I will just read, and ifc is as good as anything for 
-he purpose, the remarks of Mr. Playfajr In the Chamber of 
Commerce in Calcutta this month. Ho says, speaking of Her 
Majesty’s reign and the increase of Indian trade during Her 
Majesty’s reign : “ The combined value of exports and imports, 
including treasure, in 1837 amounted to about 19 crores; it 
now exceeds 200 crores. The capital invested in cotton mills, 
exceeds 13 crores, and in jute mills 4 crores. The cornfields 
} ield 3,000,000 tons annually, while the zea crop is valued at 
T* croros. Tile progress which the country has made in the 
Q years, during which its resources have been developed, 
communication improved, law and order maintained, and the 
protection of life an$ property assured, was described, as lend- 
mg lustre to the Queen’s reign.” Then I will quote a Tow 
figures relating to the last seven or eight years. In four pro¬ 
vinces, being the Punjab, Madras, the Central Provinces and 

ower Burma, for which oxact figures happen to be availdblo 

the — 1 . —- - 


average cultivation—cultivated acres, in 1886*9 


was 


‘2,215,000, i? 1893-5 the average acreage w r as 80,915,000. The 
Va * uo of some ot the principal exports, cotton, rice, wheat, oil. 
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and indigo in 1881-n tho average was Rx. 54,000,000 
in 1801-5 it was Rx. 73,000,000 ?—Yes. 

You see the increase which has taken place in the figures- 
which I have quoted ?—Yes. But all this I have fully explain¬ 
ed in my statements. 

Now you will naturally say that the taxation also has 
greatly increased ?—Well, we are going into a subject which 
requires very careful examination, both with regard to the taxa¬ 
tion, and wo are not going into taxation ; I am not allowed to 
go into that by our reference, or I would have gone into it. 

I axn merely wishing to give you a few figures as to tho 
groat increase of taxation, which is probably a question in 
which you take an interest ?— Yes. 

I was taking tho Queen’s reign as before. I find that 
between 1839 and 1810 the average yearly taxation, was 18 
crores ; in 1896-97 it is 65 crores ?—That does not show that 
there is a natural increase of prosperity, it has been new 
taxation. 

No, on the contrary, I suppose it would prima facie show 
that there had b^en a heavy increase of taxation ?—Yes, heavy 
and crushing. 

I wish you to look at one or two items. The land rdvonue 
has increased from Rx. 13,000,000 to Rx. 26,000,000, that is an 
increase right off of Rx. 14,000, 000 ?— Well, it is not a great 
mutter, after so many years of increasing assess ment. 

Of course there are new provinces which have been 
added ?—Yes. 

And, as I have just shown, an enormous additional 
acreage has come under assessment ?—Yes. 


For instance, it amounts, as I have shown you, to 8,000,000 
acres in 7 years in four provinces only ?— Yes. There is an 
Increase of population also. 

Then in opium there is an increase of from Rs. 784,000 to 
Rx. 7,123,000?—Yes. 

That 6,000,000 is got from China, as we have already 
agreed. In customs there is an increase of Rx. 4,000,000 and 
in exciso an increase of Rx. 6,000,000 ?—Yes. 

That is upon strong liquor genorally ?—Yes. 

In stamps there is an increase of 4,000,000 ?—Yes. 
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Suppose in none of those tilings would you find a 
specimen of “crushing taxation grinding India to the dust “V— 
How has that taxation increased? The nature of the taxation, 
Hie principles upon which it has enhanced that has to be con¬ 
sidered and examinod before you give any judgment upon these. 

I have just been accounting for the increase of land 
revenue ?—Yes. 

The increase of Chinese tribute?—Yes. 

And so on ?—-Well, what I say is that the increase in the 
land revenue is an increased oppression ; well, without going 
into the character and the examination of the increase of this 
land revenue, unless we go into a thorough examination of the 
'way in which it has increased and the other increases, we 
cannot form a judgment generally that it is all favourable, 
because a more high figure is not necessarily good. We are 
precluded by our reference from going into taxation. 

I have showm you that in 10 years there was an increase 
°f over 8,000,000 acres in four provinces?—Yes, and there is 
an increase of population also. 

Which came under assessment ?—Yes. 

So that it is the growth of cultivation which largely 
accounts for the increase of the land revenue and also the 
Increase of territory ?—All this require examination, which 
the Commission cannot go into. 

But I think you know that as a fact?—If it is a fact we 
must go into it, and we cannot go into it here. 

There is one item which I have not noticed, and which 
> T ou have not noticed also—salt. The increase during the- 
Queen’s reign has been from llx. 2,696,745 to Rx. 8,861,815?— 
^es, by what increase of rate. 

An increase of 6 millions of Rx. ? Yes, and there is an 


mcreAso in the rate of taxation. 

That, I suppose, you w r ould consider as an instance of 
heavy additional taxation?—Yes, it is additional taxation, and 
h is ’more crushing to the poor pooplo that it shoulcj over 
be taxed at all. 

It is a poor man’s tax ?—It is the poov man’s tax ; h< is 
n °t able to pay any tax. He is starving, he is dying on at* 
the slightest touch, living on insufficient food. 
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incidence of the salt tax has been lightened and not 
made more heavy during the last 30 or 40 years. Do you 
know that fact? —There is no need of doubting anything; if 
the fact is a fact you can put it here before the Commission. 
There is no need of doubting it. All I know is that there 
are 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 raised from salt, which is one of 
the most objectionable taxes that can be put ; upon those 
poor, wretched people. 

The question is whether there is a crushing and increasing 
burden of taxation, crushing the life out of the people ?-~ 
That is what I consider. 

I wish to show that this salt tax, which is the most open to 
objection, is actually lighter than it was 30 or 40 years ago?— If 
it is actually lighter than that was 30 or 40 years ago, that is 
no consolation. It was very heavy. 

Do you know what the price of a pound of salt is in India ? 
I know in my own time what the price of salt was. I, myself, 
as a little boy, used to go to the salt store and used to buy it 
far cheaper than it is now. 

Do you know what the price of salt is—a pound of salt ? — 

Yes. 

Well, what is it?—It is a tax added to its cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

What is the price of a pound of salt in India?—I do net 
know the exact figure ; I can find it out very easily. 

I only wanted to know whether you know ?— I do not 
know just now ; I cannot tax my memory immediately. 

The price of a pound of salt in India is something over k f I r 
it is ‘68 of a penny. The price of salt in London is *75 of a penny; 
so that it is dearer in London than it is in India?—Yes, it is 
much worse for the Indians than in London, because the people 
have not the means of paying. Lord Cromer said, when 
talking of this : »You say that one anna—-it only costs one 
anna, or the addition is one anna; do you mean to say that one 
anna is not a matter of concern to people who are so extremely 
poor ? 

I cimte agree with you that that is perfectly evident ?—It 
is perfectly evident. 
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This is really the only tax the poor man pays?—They are 
«ot capable of paying it. Thoy are starving, as you know. 

I wish to point out the nature of the salt tax in India. It 
is generally looked upon as a rather arbitrary tax. The real 
tiiot in India is, is it not, that the Government sells the salt to 
the people ?-— Yes. 

Aud charges a certain duty— at present 2 rupees 8 annas a 
maund, in addition to the cost price of production ?—Yes. 


With the result that, while the salt supplied is of very ex¬ 
cellent quality— far bettor than it used to be— the price at which 
the salt is sold is less than it was 40 years ago ; that is all I 
wish to bring out?— Yes, but all I wish to say is that, not¬ 
withstanding that, these people are so wretched that they 
cannot got enough of salt for themselves and for their cattlo. 

That is what you say?— Well, those are the facts. 

Now, with regard to what you call the minimum which 
you want to sweep away — the minimum civil administration 
—you call it inordinate; “forced inordinate and arbitrary 
employment of Europeans”?—It is arbitrary because we have 


no voice in it. 

Of course not ?—Yes. 

Are you aware that the higher administrative body, the 
Indian Civil Service, consists of loss than 1,000 -persons, o ' 
whom about 60 are natives V — Yes. 

You grant that?—I know that. 

Do you think that a largo proportion for managing 
'00,000,000 of people?—It is the amount of money which is 
Paid to them, and the economic effect of the largo amount of 
money which is paid to them. It is not simply the men. 

You think that too many ?—Yes, certainly. It is the very 
*‘ause of the whole grievance. 

You would sweep them all away?—No, I would not sweep 
them oil away. You may have your Viceroys and Governors, 
'■oid a few Heads of Departments to have your whole control. 
There is no necessity for having this 1,000 Europeans. 

Let us go on to the next official rank ; the middle rank—> 
kub-Judges oid Magistrates, aud that class. I take the figure 
*>f the Public Service Commission Report, that is sufficiently 
Pear ; tho number of persons is 2,553? - Yes. 
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>5 were Europeans?—Very well. 

Thirty-five wero domiciled Europeans, 104 were Europeans 
permanently resident in India and Eurasians?—Aes. 

When you get to the next rank below that the whole arc 
natives?—Of course all the lower places are given to Indians, 
because they cannot help it. It is at these low salaries 
Europeans could not be employed. 

It is not necessary to attribute motives. I suppose it is 
a fact, is it not ?—It is a fact. I do not say it is not, but it is 
the higher salaries that it takes away. 

Are there Native Judges’ on the Benches of the High 
Court?—There are some few. 

Are there Native Judges on the Benches in each High 
Court?- — Yes. 

Are there native gentlemen in the Legislative Councils? — 
Yes, that has nothing to do with the economical condition, 
and they do not get anything. 

Are there Native Judges on the District Benches? —Yes, 
on the District Benches. Do you mean what are called 
District Judges, and who can be only employed from the Civil 
Service ? 

Yes ?—Well, there are a few that, being entered into the 
Civil Service, are necessarily District Judges. 

The Provincial Service comprises a considerable number 
of the district judgeships, which have been handed over to 
them in order that natives may be employed ?—It is yet to bo 
seen whether this Provincial Service which has destroyed the 
St .'.tutory,Service will fill up its place, We-have been deprived 
of something like 200 situations given to us in tho Civil 
Service by the introduction of this, what is called tho Pro¬ 
vincial Service ; we lost instead of gained by it. 

Would you take it from mo, that in the North-West Provin¬ 
ces now', or very recently, two district judgeships having been 
placed in the provincial list, there are four native gentlemen 
filling tho appointment of District Judge?— I am very glad, 
so far we have made very little progress but the progress 
would have been far greater had the Act of 1870 been kept 
intact, and the number of additions which was a, partial in¬ 
stalment, what was given to ns on my petition through the 
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^India Association by Sir Stafford Northcote. If that 
bad been loyally and faithfully carried out by this time we 
should have had a muchlargor number. 

Will you answer me this question ? Has the general 
tendency of the British Government been to increase or 
decrease the employment of natives in public offices?—Well, 
there are two opinions upon it, and, of course, we are 
obliged to remain on general belief. There is an opinion 
prevalent in India among the Indians that wherever they can 
introduce an European they try to do it, notwithstanding the 
Despatch of Sir Stafford Northcote referred to, with regard 
to 200 rupees of salary, namely, that any appointment of 200 
rupees of salary, or above that salary, should not be given as 
far as possible to an European, but to an Indian, except with 
the consent of the Secretary of State. But the actual 


practice, so far as I have heard, has been that situations are 
given to Europeans. The Secretary of State’s consent is taken, 
and that really and properly speaking the Despatch is a dead 
letter, in which Sir Stafford Northcote had put very strong 
grounds. I have not got that Despatch, or I should have been 
glad to road it. 

Do you know that in 1880 the recruitment for the Civil 
Service was decreased by one-sixth, in order to make room for 
natives ?—-For the Act of 1870. 

Quite so ?— But unfortunately then for 10 years there was 
such a deal of opposition to it, some way or other, that it was 
cut away. 

What was cut away?—This one-sixth, had you gone on 
adding this one-sixth we should have been very glad. 

I beg your pardon, the decrease of the Civil Servants has 
not been abolished?- The Statutory Service does not exist. 

But the Provincial Service has taken its place? -The sub¬ 
stitution of the Provincial Service was actually a loss to us 
from what was the Statutory Service. 

I do not admit that at all. You have got the wholo of 
the atatutories so far V— That is so. Those that had been 
Passed; but none after that—after that year. 

Of course not?—'The year 1888 or 1889. 

The Provincial Service has been substituted ?—The Previn- 
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ciaT'Servico has been substituted on a different scale, alto- 
goth or 

The Provincial Service has been substituted ?—There was 
no reason why it should be substituted. Tho Statutory 
Service was a great gain to us, as an instalment, and as a part 
of the Civil Service. Had you gone on adding that one-sixth 
to tho service every year in 30 years, 210 situations in 
the service would have been held by Indians in what is the 
Indian Civil Servico. 


A statutory civilian docs not hold a position in the service, 
he is simply put into some appointment. He is not a member 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—That was the interpretation put 
upon it. The Act was passed in reference to our petition, and 
it was simply and solely an integral part of tho Civil Service. 
The only difference was that— 

Where is that, is it in the Act?—Oh yes, tho 6th Clause 
says that distinctly. 

What does it say ?—That instead of Indians being required 
to come and pass their examination here, to get rito the Civil 
Service— 

That is not in the Statute of 1870 ?—Yes, the servico, the 
Statutory Servico is a wrong name given to it. Why the 
Civil Servico itself is the Statutory Servioe, the whole of it. 

There is not a word 9 f that in the Statute; the Statute 
simply says that in order to increase the promotion of natives 
of approved merit and ability, a native may bo appointed to 
any post without restriction? — Yes, and then a certain por¬ 
tion is fixed, is it not. 

No ?—A certain portion—one-sixth -or something of that 
sort is fixed. 

No?—And then the speeches will illustrate very largely 
what the Act says. 

No; you are quite mistaken ?— One-sixth was prescribed 
in order that so many appointments should be made every 
year for the Civil Service. 

Was that in the Act?—Whether it is in the Act, or whe¬ 
ther it is in the despatch, I am not able to say just now. 

It is not in the Act; I have sent for the Act?— We shall 
seb ill© Act. If it is not, some way or other tho rule was 
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said. 


m fact, by the Government from 1880, I think as you 


It was in 1880?— And they fixed a proportion of six and 
seven, say six and seven every year. Well, there, they at 
least made it as the proportion in which they should be 
nominated every year. What it ought to have been would 
have been that by a good strong test of competition they 
should have been solected. Instead of that t\ey were nomin¬ 
ated by the Government, and the whole of the statutory 
service was discredited in that manner. It does not exist 
now, and the provincial service was substituted for it which 
the Government of India was determined to have as early as 
1877 or 1878. They did not then get it, and they at last got 
it by tlieir own Way. 

You arc aware that tho statutory civilians are young 
gentlemen of good birth and station V-Ye* but they were 

not competent. . 

And that was found on the wliolo not to answer ?—Y es. 

And therefore the Statutory Service was abolished?— 
Yes. 

And what promised to be a better system was substituted 
for it V_No, but there is an injustice done to the Statutory 


Service* 

We need not go into that; that is another question?— 
Then what is the good of putting your question to me; t 
must answer that question. 

Tho injustice done to the Statutory Service has nothing to 
do with the question ?—Yes, because you referred to the 
Statutory Service just now, and said it was found unsatisfac¬ 
tory^ but the reason was, that the Statutory Service was 
introduced in a way which was sure to fail; instead of simply 
going to have boys belonging to good families, one essontial 
and most important necessity was that they should have been 
first found and tested as competent to hold such places. Well* 


that was not done. 

Quite so. It was right to do aw^y with such a system, 
was it not > —Yes; but then that system should not have been 
introduced. We!!, at least, this was tho suspicion in the mind 
of the Indians, that these rules were adopted without the tost 
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ampetenco, and that it was tho object of tho Government 
to throw discredit upon it and to try to got rid of it. 

Do you attribute such a motive as that?—I do not attri 
hufce it my'self; but that is the general feeling, and also this is 
a fact, that this is a general feeling among the Indians, that 
•the rules were made, whether intentionally or unintentionally 
'-the rules were not such as they ought to have boen 
made. • 


I will read part of the Statute of 1870, Section 6. “ Whore- 
vis it is expedient that additional facilities should be given for 
the employment of natives of India, of proved merit and 
ability, in the Civil Sorvico of Her Majesty in India : Be it 
enacted that nothing in tho ‘ Act for the Government on 
India, 21 & 22 V ict. c. 106, or in the * Act to confirm certain 
appointments in India and to amend the Law concerning the 
Civil Service * there,’ 24 & 25 Viet. c. 51, or in any other Act 
of Parliament or other law now in force in India, shall re¬ 
strain the authorities in India by whom the appointments are 
or may be made to offices, places, and employments in the 
Ci/il lervfco of Her Majesty in India from appointing any 
native of India to any such office, place, or employment, 
alt ough such native shall not have been admitted to the 
sae ( ivil Service of India in manner in Section 35 of the 
rs -mentioned Act provided, but subject to such rules as mav 
oc rrom time to time prescribed, by the Governor-General in 
,oimci! and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, 
< K ' ® oncurrenoe of a majority of members piesent; and 
that for the purposes of this Act the words * natives of India ’ 
f’hnli include any person born and domiciled within the domi¬ 
nion of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
nd,a, and not established there for temporary purposes only* 
and that it shall bo lawful for tho Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil to define and limit from time to time the qualifications of 
natives thus expressed ; provided that every Resolution made 
y him for such purpose shall be subject to tile sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall not have force until it 
ms been laid for 30 days before both Houses of Parliament ?'* 
~lho.se rules were made, which were unsatisfactory alto¬ 
gether. Unfortunately the Secretary of State, when the rules 
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ide, did not pay attention to those rules, and they were 
unsatisfactory to us. 

What you said about one-sixth and all that is not in the 
Statute ?—I will tind out. 

You did not find it in tho Statute ?—I cannot lay my hand 
upon it at once, but the best proof of that is that the Govern¬ 
ment of India actually adopted a certain proportion, whether 
it was by a despatch from tho Secretary of State for India or 
whether it was the Government of India’s own decision I am 


not prepared to say, but there was tho fact. 

Arc you awaro of what were called tho rules of 1S79 ?— 
What are they, and what about them ? 

The rule of 1879 was that in this intermediate or middle 
body of officials, subordinate magistrates and judges and so 
on, no European should bo appointed to a placo of 200'rupees 
and upwards if a native could be found lit to hold it? — 
Yes. 


Now was that provision in favour of the appointment of 
natives to that class ?—Yes, it was, for the lower class. 

At the same time that one-sixth was deducted from the 
recruitment of the Civil Service ?—Yes, that was an indepen¬ 
dent provision. 

Was not that in the direction of giving larger employment 
to natives ?—Then I have to ask that question, if you would 
kindly supply it to us—how many appointments have been 
made since that time ? 

Since what time ?—3ince the time that that despatch was 
written, that no appointment at 200 rupees salary should be 
given as far as possible, to Europeans, but to Indians, exeopt 
with the consent of the Secretary of State ; I never have beer- 
able to get the information. 

I can personally testify that tho rule has been most rigidly 
observed ?—Very well, I am very glad to hear that, but I can 
tell you that the general impression among us is that it has 
not been strictly carried out. 

That may be ? -And the Secretary of State has sanctioned, 
of course, whatever the Government of India said, and all 
such situations have not been givon ; there wa4 one complaint 
from Madras, if I remember rightly, of such an appointment 
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vis irregular, and the Secretary of State actually put 


, J llavo no doubt; that confirms wlfkt Isay ?—But [ should 
\ glad indeed to be satisfied that that is done. 

Might I put another point to you ?—Yes. 

I he admission of natives to high offices has always been 
conditional, in a certain sense, from the first. For instance, 
m the Act of 183-3 it is said that no native shall be excluded 
-^oni office on account of his religion or his place of birth ?— 
Yes, 


It does not say that he is to bo admitted to office on 
account of his religion ?—He is not to ho excluded ; therefore 
10 ought to have beon given equal facilities. 

€| AIlow mo to go on. In the Queen’s Proclamation we find 
hat, so far as may be. Our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, bo freely and impartially admitted to offices in Our 
service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their 
education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge ?- -Yes 
quite right; that is all we ask. 

Then when you get to the Statute of 1870, it provides for 
the promotion of natives of approved merit and ability?— 
True. J 


taa^o/r, IT th0 Govormnent “Tways has the same difficult 
qualified hv' 7^ any caso * whether a native candidate is 

cular office ? yZ ’ oxperionce for an X PWfc 

And that makes a considerable difficulty in carrying out 
the Statute of 1370 ?-There can be no difficulty whatever if 
, is determined to do it, for they have only to 

lay down the standard. 


But they are determined to do it, and they have done 
■so ?—They have not done so. That is my complaint. 

They have tried various expedients, and are now trying 
one which they hope will succeed f—They have not tried the 
right expedient. 

That is your -.opinion ’That is what I point out to you. 
.no expedient is just as they have done here; they ought to 
have laid down rules according to which the Indian candidates 
are examined, and whether physical, mental, or moral, there 
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^fivj^andard laid down there. Well, according to that 
standard, thoso Englishmen who come to that standard are 
elected in the same manner. Have the regular standard as 
high as you like, either mentally, morally, or physically; pir^ 
it forward, and then let them come forward without any dis¬ 
abilities of being compelled to come to this distant country. 
I'Ot them have equal facilities. We do not want anything 
more; wo do not want any favouritism or any concession, but 
lot us all be treated exactly on the same fopting, and on the 
same standard and then if we fail the fault will be ours. Let 
u s have simultaneous examination upon the very same stand¬ 
ard. 


That is your viow of the matter ? — I can only give my 
view. 

I want to ask you, generally, what it is that you want » do 
you wish to sweep away the wliolo English Civil Service ? 

I think when Mr. Naoroji says again and again that ho 
does not wish to do it that he should not be asked this 
Question. 

I want to know' what ho says. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think, whou Mr. Naoroji has only 
made a statement of that sort, it is a fair question. 

I asked him whether he wishes to sweep aw T ay tho whole 
Civil Sorvico in India, which he describes as tho destruction of 
India and its greatest evil ? — Yes, as it is. 

I want to know whether he wishes to get rid of it 
bodily ?—There you misunderstand me. What I lay down in 
uiy fifth pamphlet, what I considered as the best means of 
Soverning India, is suggested by Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Iddosleigh themselves. 

What proportion would you keep?— There is no propor¬ 
tion there; there you have first of all Native States, and that 
supremo power should be maintained thero a certain contri¬ 
bution from all the States, just to keep a certain reasonable 
amount of the Europeon Army ; and in each Native State, as 
wo will call it, you will have a political agent who will have a 
complete control over the work—call him a Governor, call 
him a subordinate, call him anything you liko : this will supply 
tho double purpose both of maintaining the supremacy in a 
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remarkable and in a very efficient manner, and that the 
samo time the people will feel that they are governed by 
themselves. 


I merely wish to ask whether you propose to retain any 
part of the Civil Service?—The European service? Only the 
hignost portion, such as the Viceroy, the Governors, the Com- 
rnandcr-in-Cliief, leaving the Military alone if we are talking 
of the Civil Servico, and the Lieutenant-Governors, or you 
may go one grade below as a beginning. Now I do not mean 
to say that all the Europeans are to bo turned out; let there 
• be, as in Mysore, gradually overy European place being sup¬ 
plied by the Indian, till at last you come to these highest 
•places which are really not the places of the Civil Service ; 
let us have the whole Civil Servico, leaving alone all the high 
level to Europeans as the controlling power. That I have 
always said. 

Then you would have the Viceroys, tko Governors, and 
"the Lieutenant-Governors?—Lieutenant-Governors ; these 
certainly. 

No Englishmen beneath them?—I do not seo any necessity 
for others ; oven if you go ode grade lower for the sake of 
regularity in a practical way, you may begin with, say, one- 
halt tho Civil Service should be given to the Indians, and let 
-ho number be reduced from 1,000, as you said, to 500 or 400 ; 
that by itself would be a groat relief. 

And by degroes you would evict thorn all V—Then wo may 
go on gradually higher up. 

llien tel! me about tho Army; what would you d'o about 
that—the British Troops?—I am quite willing to say that 
Lord Roberts put it very properly: Ho says wo have an 
Army, and ho praised, that Army. I have not tho loasfc objec¬ 
tion to that praise, but lie said that after all tho real strength 
of tho British Rule depends upon the contentment of the 
people. If the people were contonted, and if they are at 
your back, no matter when Russia or five Russlas come 
invade India; if the people aro at your back you can 
i*aise an Army sufficient even to drive away Russia to St. 
Petersburg. But I am just going further—I am * quite wil¬ 
ling to allow that a certain portion of the British Army 
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is^Ss<>Iutely necessary for the purpose of benefiting noth 
England and India. Lot there be a fair proportion of 
-expenses divided between the two countries, because the 
European soldier of the Europoan Army is wanted, especially 
for the sake of the British Rule. We grant that the continuance 


■of the British Rule is also a benefit to us, and therefore wo do 
not want to object to tho Europoan Army to u reasonable 
extent, and I will show that afterwards. Let the British 
people pay-a share of it. Now, with regard to the whole Army. 
I do not seo it is necessary. The number that was at the time 
•of the transference to the Queen, say about 30,000 or sax 
40 000 niay vorv well be kept, say, up to 40,000, and half 
share must he paid by tho British on account of the mutual 
benefit for common purposes, and if the other plan is adopted 
of Native States being formed out of them, they contribute 
what share would bo considered as reasonable as for common 
purposos, and then the whole thing will be as natural and us 
worthy of the English name and the English fame as can 


possibly be. , . 

Yes. You heard Lord Ripon say that his Government had 

considered the question most carefully ?—Yes. Very well. 

And had arrived at the conclusion that the proportion ne- 
•cossary to maintain is one English soldier to two .natives?—Yes 
because it is on account of tho foar that is entertained that tho 
soldiers cannot be depended upon ; it is the fear of tho people 
Of the soldiers V—I mean of tho Indian soldier; it is the 
foar of tho Indian soldier. We propose then—it is a question 
merely whether you are to act upon fear or upon confidence. 
If you act upon fear then there is no help ; then* at least, you 
must pay a proper proportion for keeping such an European 
Army as you think necessary on account of that fear. 

If you had a very small European Army do you think 
that you would have tho means of preventing two sections of 
tho Indian Army fighting one another, Mohammedans and 
Hindus for instance Again we are going back to the t ; rsfc 


proposition. 

T said with a very small European Army ?—Have that 
confidence in the people and the people will side with you and 
will regard it as your and their own interest. 
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I am not speaking of tlie people siding with you, but of 
the people fighting among themselves ?—The people fighting 
among tkomselves is quite a different thing altogether from ’ 
the Imperial purpose of keeping up the supremacy of the 
British Rule which, first of all, necessitates this employment 
of Europeans to an inordinate extent. If you, say that a certain 
amount of European Troops are necessary it is always from 
fear that the Indian Army will not behave properly. I 
am willing to grant the fear, and whatever they consider as 
the necessity either of the protection or the fear of tho 
Indian soldier going wrong at any time, very well, all this 
arises from the necessity of-maintaining British Rule in India 
and British Empire in tho East. Weil, therefore, I say that 
granting that an irreducible minimum, as Lord Ripon called 
it, granting that that is absolutely necessary, without con¬ 
troverting that point, I say that it is for tho benefit of both, 
and therefore a share must be paid by the British Treasury. 
That is granting all tho necessity that tho British rulers may 
consider necessary to have Europeans there. 

What I wanted to bring before you was this ; suppose 
the English Civil Administration is reduced to half a dozen 


men, and the English Army 1*3 reduced to- ?—Say 40,000. 

Would England be able to keep the warlike races of India 
from invading the poaceful ones ?—Tho warlike races of India 
have been there for thousands of years, the peaceful ones 
have been there for thousands of years, and tho people them¬ 
selves and they have not disappeared. They are now even 
perishing by millions. Take for instance, Europe, civilised 
highly advanced countries, they are armed to the teeth, one 
spark will throw them we do not know whero. 

But the history of India is that the people have been 
continually slaughtering each other?—What have you done 
in re*» what is the history of Europe? We do not want to 
go back, because we have loarnt as you have learnt. 

Is your receipt for reviviug the prosperity of India to let 
loose the Pindaris ?—Not necessarily; those days are gone; 
you havo now introduced, and perhaps that is one reason that 
I say that your supremacy must remain there in a way in 
which the interest of every Native State will be to take care of 
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Mid will tliorefero depend more upon you, and you will 
be more secure x you see. I have proposed my plan, and I do 
not want to go beyond my plan. 

Do you reniomber what Sir Madava Kao, Prime Minister 
of Baroda, said to Lord Roberts on the subject of India for 
■the Indians ?—What did he say V I do not know. 

lie said it would be like loosing the bars of the cages of 
the Zoological Gardens and lotting out the animals, that very 
soon they would all be dead except the tiger—rthe tiger was, 
I believe, the warlike people of Northernlndia ?—Is this the 
result of 150 years of British Rule that we are not so civilised 
enough to observe law and order ? 

It would be the result of the suspension of British Rule ?— 
The result of British Rule that we are yet unfit for law-abiding 


peoplo ? 

Now, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, we havo kept tho Commission 
a longtime. You and I are agreed on certain propositions— 
that it is a disadvantage—however inevitable it may be— that, 
peoplo, or a continent of people, should be under the supreme 
control of foreigners who cannot, from tho nature of the 
Indian climate, be permanently amalgamated with the Indian 
people, and that in those circumstances it is the duty of the 
Supreme Power to be careful that the cost of Government 
diould not be unduly heavy ou a poor population, and that 
natives of India should be admitted freely to all public officer 
for which they are fit ?—Yes. 

But we differ in that I have some regard to facts and 
possibilities, wliilo you, as I think, indulge in visions and 
certainly in a great deal of strong condemnatory- language. 
Do you not think that, considering the facts to which I have 
called your attention, and the evidence before the Commission, 
when you describe the Government of India as a selfish and 
•despotic tyranny, crushing India to tho dust by cruel and 
reckless taxation administered by the Civil and Military 
Services, which are the destruction of India and its greatest 
ov>l, when you describe Lord Elgin, Lord Lansdowno, Lord 
-Ouflorin. Lord Ripon, Lord Lytfcon, Lord Mayo, anil l ord 
■Canning as the agents of this selfish and despotic tyranny, 
defying and thwarling the desires and bindings of the British 
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people and Parliament, so that India is Weeding every pore 
and a holotry for England, do you not think you are, shall we 
say, somewhat overstating your case V First of all, the words 
* jjoor people ” is assumod there, or at least you understandJt 
as if it is an actual natural necessary incident of the ^people 
they are poor because of the system. When you.make me say 
that Lord Mayo and Lord So-and-So and all the Viceroys and 
the Secretary of State arc the agents of this tyranny tnfero, I 
say, I am misunderstood. They are merely working in a 
system which is evil and bad ; they are working in a system 7 
how far it is their fault, or their agent, it is quite a different 
thing. It is the system that is bad, and that makes very good 
men work on wrong lines, and therefore the result is that, on 
account of this foreign system, without giving the people of 
India such a position in its own Government as would make 
them prosperous, and, at the same time, benefit Britain, in that 
ray complaint lies. The way in which you have put it just 
now is certainly unjust and unfair to me. 

Well, I quoted your own words, and I will leave it there. 

We will now pass on to the question of the apportionment 


of the charge ?—Yes. 

Will you toll us what your suggestions or propositions 
will ho upon that head ?—Yes, my propositions are—(1) That 
it is the desire of the British people that British Rule should 
bo one of justice and righteousness, for the benefit of both 
India and Britain, and not for the benefit of Britain only to the 
detriment of India, and that the financial relation in apportion¬ 
ment of charge should be as those between two partners, and 
not as those between master and slave. (2) That upon this 
equitable basis the apportionment of expenditure in which 
Britain and India are jointly interested should be according to 
extent of the interest, and according to capacity to pay. (3) 
That the creation and maintenance of British Imperial 
supremacy in India is a British interest of the first magni¬ 
tude ; yet. with a few exceptions, India has been unjustly 
charged with the whole cost of creating and maintaining the 
British Imperial supremacy, without Britain paying any por- 
t.on, and without India being allow : J to share in the advant¬ 
ages connected with that supremacy. (4) Inat law and order 
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jfoial to India, but they are also British interest 
Jon4ttion essontial to tbe very existence and prosperity of 
British Rulo. (5) That, assuming, as it is said, that India should 



bear all those charges for internal and external protection, 
which she would have to bear if British Rule did not exist, she 
should pot bear the special cost of European agency so far as 
used solely to maintain British supremacy. And, moreover, 
that if British Rule did not exist, everyone employed will be an 
Indian and not an European. (6) That, as a practical arrange¬ 
ment, Britain should pay for all British employed in Britain, 


that India, should pay for all Indians employed in India, 
and that as regards British employed in India and Indians 
employed in Britain, there should be an equitable apportion¬ 
ment, according to respective benefit, and capacity to pay. To 
put it still more moderately, the payments to Europeans in 
both countries may bo divided half-and-half between Britain 
and India. (7) That in the Army, Navy, and Civil Service, 
public employment, with its advantages and emoluments, 
should be proportioned to the charge ; and in considering this 
Point it should be borne in mind that in India Government 
employment monopolises in groat part the sphere of private 
enterprise and the open professions as practised 'n Britain. 
(8) That the wars carried on beyond the Indian frontier of 
1858 are, as stated by Lord Salisbury," 44 An indivisible part of 
a great Imperial question,” and that therefore the cost should 
primarily be borne by the Imperial Exchequer, India contri¬ 
buting a fair share on account of, and in proportion to, indirect 
and incidental benefits accruing to her, and direct share in the 
services. (9) That from April 1882 to March 1891, nearly 
Rx. 129,000,000 were spent from Indian revenues beyond the 
western and north-western frontiers of India, for avowedly 
I mperial purposes, and that a fair share of this amount should 
be refunded from the Imperial Exchequer, and similarly for 


the cost of the Burmese war. 

Where do you get that 129 millions ?—Thera is » return 


made. 

What is the reference?—Return East India Military Ex¬ 
penditure beyond the frontier, No. 91 of 1895. 

Perhaps you would just hand it to me. (Return handed iD.) 
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CJuite so. Would you go on ? — Colonel H. B. Hanna in his 
book No. 3 “ Backwards or forwards” gives at page 40 a table, 
and makes the total about Rs. 714,500,000, out of which the 
British Exchequer paid £5,000,000, towards the expenses of the 
Afghan war. Besides this amount he points out several omis¬ 
sions. I may put in this table with his remarks thereon in 
Chapter III. 

Are there any further papers you would like to put in V 
I desire to put in my correspondence with the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Civil Service Commissioners. In this I 
claim that neither the War Office nor the" Admiralty had any 
authority or power to exclude Indians from the commissioned 
ranks. 

What was the origin of this correspondence of yours with 
these three departments ?—Questions were put in the Com- 
rai.ssion whether Indians were admissible in the Civil Service 
in this country, and, then I put a question or two, 1 think to 
Admiral Kennedy with regard to the admission of Indians in 
the Naval service. The answers were not quito positive and I 
thought proper to communicate with these three departments 
and find out cxactly^what the real condition is# and that made 
;ne carry on this correspondence which t am now putting 
before you. % 

It is quite irrelevant to our subject, your correspondence V 
file employment of the service? 

^ X am anxious to know what the object was, because the 
Comm is ion must hereafter consider whether the correspond¬ 
ence, is a correspondence which they would care to publish; 
therefore I will ask you what was the outcome of the corres 
pondence -let me take first of all the Civil Service Commis- 
• sioners?—The Commissioners have replied positively that the 
Civil Sorvico is open to all tho Indians in this country, except- 
i:g, of course, that they must come over here to be examined. 

Yes V—Upon which I have put a short note saying that 
while for the Civil Service here every facility is given to tho 
< unlidate, by examinations in Edinburgh and Dublin, that 
Indians should be compelled to come hero for their examina¬ 
tions for service in tholr own country was not fair dr just. 
That is a note that I have attached to it. 
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Your point there is that in order to qualify or to obtain 
admittance to the Civil Service in India, Indian gentlemen have 
to come over here to be examined ?—Yes. 

Did I not gather from some questions and answers that 
passed between Sir dames Peile and yourself that there has 
been a Statute passed to enable Indian gentlemen to be admit¬ 
ted on certain conditions to the Civil Service in India without 
coming over heroV—Yes, a portion of them. 

I thought I also understood from Sir James Peile that the 
principle involved in that arrangement has been consistently 
carried out. 

With regard to that appointment of natives in India, Yes? 
—What I meant to say is, that there is a Statute prescribing 
these appointments of a portion of the Civil Service, and rules 
were made and appointments were made ; but after some nine 
or ten years that is abolished, so that tho Statute is a dead 
letter now. 

Then, in fact, the point at issue between you and tho 
Civil Service Commissioners was that you object to the 
Indian candidates for appointments to the Indian Civil Service 
being brought over here?—Yes; that was not the corre¬ 
spondence ; it is my note upon the reply that for the English 
Civil Service they are eligible. 

They are eligible?—They are eligible; that is distinctly 
pointed out, which was doubtful. 

May I also ask the upshot of the correspondence with the 
Admiralty? The Admiralty— I was obliged to put the last 
interpretation myself, that in the commissioned oflioos Indians 
v ' ill not be admitted, and so is the reply also of the War 
Cftiee. I discussed that the authority by which they had any 
power to make appointments did not authorise them to exclude 
the Indians positively and distinctly from these services. 

But you say that the Regulations of tho War Office and 
the Admiralty do exclude Indians ? — They do exclude Indians 
the War Offico--which I demur to. 

*Ihey do net specific illy do it, but they say that it frosts 
^•ith the authorities here to say who is to be admitted. 

I hey are not barred by Statute, but by Regulation?. No; 
tho War Offico regulations distinctly exclude them. 

24—F 



Loy do not mention natives ?—Oh yes, distinctly. 


You think so ?—Oh yes ; the correspondence states it. 

My recollection was that they reserved the power to say 
who was eligible V—That is what I wanted to know from 
them; the Admiralty fenced with me in that respect and 
would not give me a decided answer, but the War Office re¬ 
gulations are clear; they are given to me there distinctly they 
must be Europeans or Europeans naturalised ; any others are 
entirely excluded, and then the Admiralty replied that their 
rules were something like or approximately. 

Would you read the passage in the War Office letter on 
which you build that conclusion ?—Oh yes, I will read it; 
“ I am to acquaint you, in reply, that candidates for admission 
in the British Army must be of pure European descent, and 
are also required to be British-born or naturalized British 
subjects ; that is the Regulation.” 

I thought that had been altered ?—This is the latest I have 

got. 

That is about a year ago, is it not ? What is the date of 
that letter?—The date of this is the 10th June, 1896; they 
have not given us any further information. The correspond¬ 
ence is carried on up to the present day; there is a reply still 
standing which they have not yet given. Since that a good 
deal of correspondence has taken place, but they have never 
modified that. 

You have referred to Mysore State. Are you able to 
develop© and illustrate the views which are put forward as to 
government by the Native States?— Yes. With regard to the 
Native States I agree with Lord Salisbury w hen he says: “ The 
general concurrence of opinion of those who know India best 
is that a number of well-governed small Native States or in the 
highest degree advantageous to the development of the 
political and moral condition of the people of India.” And 
Lord Iddesieigh similarly said : “ Our Indian policy should bo 
founded on a broad basis. There might bo difficulties; but 
what we had to aim at was to establish a system of Native 
States which might maintain themselves in a satisfactory 
relation.’* Again, wo should endeavour, as far as possible, to 
develop the system of native government to bring our native 
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land statesmanship, and to enlist in the cause cf Govern¬ 
ment all that was great and good in them.*’ Entertaining 
fcheso ideas, Lord Iddesloigh practically carried them out in 
restoring Mysore, on the distinct basis that “ at once offered 
a guarantee for the good government of the people and for 
the security of British rights and Interests,” as I have already 
. stated. 


What advantages do you think would accrue from this 
arrangement?*— The advantages from this arrangement will be 
these : The obvious conclusion is that the only natural and 
satisfactory relations betweon an alien supremacy and the 
people of India can bo established on this basis alone. There 
are the.so obvious advantages in these relations. The British 
Supremacy becomes perfectly secure and founded upon the 
gratitude and affection of the people, who, though under such 
Supremacy would feel as being under their own rulers, and as 
being guidod and protected by a mighty supreme power. 
Every State thus formed, from the very nature of its desire 
for self preservation, will cling to the supreme power as its best 
security against disturbance by any other State. The division 
in a number of States becomes a natural and potent power for 
good in favour of the stability of the British Supremacy. 
Thoro will be no temptation to any one State to discard that 
supremacy, while, on the other hand, the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, having complete control and power over tho whole 
Government, of each State, will leave no chance for any to go 
astray. Every instinct of self-interest and self-preservation 
of gratitude, of high aspirations, and of all the best parts of 
human nature, will naturally be on the side and in favour of 
British Supremacy which gave birth to these States. There 
will bo an emulation among them to vie with each other in 
governing in the best way possible, under the eye and control 
of the Supreme Government on their actions, leaving no chance 
for miVgovernmout. Each will desire to produce tho best 
Administration Report every year. In short, this natural 
system has all the elements of consolidation of British 
. 00 wor, of loyalty, and stability, and of prosperity of both 
* ountrtes. The result of tliis arrangement, in tho case of 
Mysore, has been most satisfactory from all sides. For tho 
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result in Mysore, I give a short statement from the Mysore 
Report of 1st October, 1895. Of tho work of the late Maharaja 
from 1881 till his death at the end of 1894, it would be enough 
for me to give a very brief statement from the late address of 
the Dewan, to the Representative Assembly held at Mysore on 
1st October, 1895, on the results -of the late Maharaja’s ad¬ 
ministration during nearly 14 years of his reign, as Nearly as 
possible in the Dewan’s words. The Maharaja was invested 
with power on 25tli March, 1881. Just previous to it, the 
State had encountered a most disastrous famine, by which a 
fifth of the population had been swept away, and the State 
had run into a debt of 80 lakhs of rupees to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The cash 'balance had become reduced to a figure in¬ 
sufficient for the ordinary requirements of the administration. 
Every source of revenue was at its lowest, and the severe 
retrenchments which followed had left every Department of 
State in an enfeebled condition. Such was the beginning. It 
began with liabilities exceeding the assets by Rx. 307,500, and 
with an annual income less than the annual expenditure by 
Rx. 12,500. Comparing 1880—1 with 1894—5, the annual 
revenue rose from Rx. 1,030,000 to Rx.1,805,000, or 75*24 per 
cent., and after spending on a large and liberal scale on all 
works and purposes of public utility, the net assets amounted 
to over Rx. 1,760,000 in 1894—5, in lieu of the not liabil¬ 
ity °f 307,500 with which His Highness’s reign began 


in 1881. i 

Rx. 

In 1881, the balance of State Funds was ... 240,748 

Capital outlay on State Railways .251,919 

Against a liability to the British Government of ... 800,000 

Leaving a balance of liability of Rx. 307,500. 

On 30th June, 1895 : — 




Assets : 

(1) Balance of State Funds .1,272,361 

(2) Investment on account of Railway Loan 

Repayment Fund ... . 278,150 

(3) Capital outlay on Mysore-Harihar Railways 1,480,330 

(4) Capital outlay un other Railways ... ... 413,339 
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Rx. , 

) Unexpouded portion of capital borrowed . 
for Mysore-Harihar Railway (with British 
Government) ... ... .... ... 157,949 


Liabilities: 

(1) Local Railway loan 

(2) English Railway loan 

• 1,838,280 

Net assets ... ... ... ... 1,763,849 

And other assets : 

Capital outlay on original irrigation works Rx. 990,893 

Besides the above expenditure from current revenue, there 
is the subsidy to the British Government of about Rx. 250,000 
a year, or a total of about Rx. 3,700,000 in the 15 years from 
1880-1 to 1891-5, and the Maharaja’s civil list of about 
Rx. 180,000 during the 15 years also, paid from the current 
revenue. And all this together with increase of expenditure 
in every department. Under the circumstances above de¬ 
scribed, the administration at the start of His Highnesses reign 
was necessarily very highly centralised. The Dewan, or the 
Executive Administrative Head, had the direct control, with¬ 
out the intervention of departmental hoads of all the principal 
departments, such as the Land Revenue, Forests, Excise, 
Mining, Police, Education, Mujroyi, Legislative. As the finan¬ 
ces improved, and as department after department was put 
into good working order and .showed signs of expansion, 
separate heads of departments were appointed for Forests and 
Police in 1885, for Evbiso in 1889, for Mujroyi in 1891, and for 
Mining in 1894. His Highness was able to resolve upon the 
appointment of a soparate Land Revenue Commissioner only 
in the latter part of 1894. Improvements were made in otfyer 
departments, local and municipal funds legislation, education, 
*>te. There are no walls which, unfortunately, the Finance 
Ministers of British India are obliged to raise, year after year. 


Rx. 
200>000 
1,638,280 


3,602,129 
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overburdenIng taxation, etc. And all the¬ 
re side by side with an increase of popu¬ 
lation of 18*34 per cent, in the 10 years from 1831 to 1891, and 
there is reason to believe that during the last four years the 
ratio of increase was even higher. During the 14 years the 
rate of mortality is estimated to have declined 6*7 per mille. 
But there is still the most important and satisfactory feature 
to come, viz., that alt this financial prosperity was secured 
not by resort to new taxation in any form or shape. In the 
vory nature of things the present system of administration 
and management of Indian expenditure in British India cannot 
ever produce such results, even though a Gladstone undertook 
the work. Such is the result of good administration in a 
Native State at the very beginning. What splendid prospect 
is in store for the future if, as heretofore, it is allowed to 
develop itself to the level of the British system with its own 
native services, and not bled as poor British India is. 

b ou had some personal knowledge of Mysore, had you 
notV -No, of Baroda I have personal knowledge. 

Have you any later information about Mysore?-! have the 
latest report of Mysore, which is summarised in the “Times'* 
of the 8th December 1896. The “ Times,’* in its article on 
Indian affairs, confirms by actual facts and events the wisdom 
and statesmanship of Lords Salisbury and Iddlesleigh in their 
one great werk of righteous and wise policy. Fortunately, it 
i ' the \ery Mysore State to which this righteous and wiso act 
was done; therefore, I desire to quote a few words. The 
limes says: “The account which Sir Sheshadri lyor 
rendered to it of his last year’s stewardship is one of increas¬ 
ing revenue, reduced taxation, expenditure firmly kept in hand, 
reproductive public works, and a large expansion of cultiva¬ 
tion of mining, and of industrial undertakings. The rosult is 
a surplus which goes to swell the previous accumulations 
from the same source.” The 44 Times ” article concludes with 
the words: “A narrative such as Sir Sheshadri Iyer was 
able to give to tiio Representative Assembly of Mysore makes 
us realise the growth of capital in the Native States, and 
opens up new prospects of industrial undertakings and rail¬ 
way construction in India on a silver basis.” Then he has 
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at some other Native States, but I have not mtro- 
^hat hero. I have got this latest report, if the Com¬ 
mission would allow me to put in a statement out of it, like 
the ono I have already given. I have cited other illustrations 
of Native States in my statements. 

I think it probably would be best if you were to modify 
by those latest figures the figures which you have already 
given in your evidence ?—*I could give the latest figures in 
continuation of those. 

You aro giving us the examples of Mysore? —Yes. 

It is no good giving us two sots of tables in regard to it. 
Can you not, with this latest report, correct the table you 
have already given us in evidence ? —I could do, but there is 
this difference, that in the report which I have quoted here he 
went into the comments on the administration of the 15 years 
and gave the result up to 1894-5 ; in this last report, of course,, 
he only goes, in the usual way, into the figures of reooiptsand 
expenditure of the year ; ho does not go again into a report of 
the administration of the 15 years. 

Do the lattor figures very much vary from the former?— 
They are not on those lines ;'the other figures are simply the 
results and expenditure in the usual way, a sort of budget. 

Wo must bear in mind the danger of drowning the Com¬ 
mission iii figures. You were giving us an instance of the 
working of a Native State p it is no use giving us two sots of 
tables in illustration of that. If you are satisfied with the 
figures you have given us for 1894-5—they appear to me to 
give the illustration which you desire to givo—then I do not 
think it would be necessary to supplement them with other 
figures? — Ail right. 

Would you take Mysore as a type of Native States gen¬ 
erally ?— Yes. 

If I had, for instance, a list of the Native States before me 
here, and I were to put them to you one by one, would you 
quote each of them as a model State of the kind like Mysore ?— 
Not every one of them-—those that have introduced improve¬ 
ments in the way in which they have been introduced in 
Mysore—Saroda will be a very good illustration, as far as 
that goes. 
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used to hear that Oudh was not a model kingdom V 
Oudh was not a model kingdom. 

I have hoard so. What security is there that such a state 
of things as occurred in Oudh, or something like it, may not 
occur in these Native States?—No, for the times are entirely 
changed, and the control which the British Government has 
even on the existing Native States is now of a different 


character altogether, and the management or the system of 
Government is more or less assimilated and brought to the 
system which exists in British India. 

Then your contention is that repetition of such evils as 
those which led to the annexation of Oudh must be prevented 
by the precautions to be taken by the Supreme Government; 
that is, by the Indian Government ?—In fact, the later im¬ 
provements and the way in which the administration is 
introduced in all Native States. 

Would you quote Hyderabad as a case of model govern¬ 
ment?—Well, I am not acquainted with the details of the 
Hyderabad Government, and therefore it would not bo right 
for me to give any opinion upon it. My general impression 
is -and I may be wrong—that the State is not conducted in the 
way which would produce such results as Mysore has pro¬ 
duced. It is moro the defect of the administration than I he 
possibility of results as good as the Mysore* but still I qualify 
it that I may be wrong, because I am speaking only from 
general impressions about that State. 

In that case, if Hyderabad does not come up to the level 
of Mysore the supremacy of the British Government is not 
sufficient to secure in a Native State such good results?—If J 
am right in the impression, I think then it is evident that in 
that case the supremacy has not been exercised to the best 
advantage. 

Now, leaving this point, you have put before us the 
practical remedy which you would recommend ; that is to say, 
you have called our attention to the cost to India of Euro¬ 
peans. Have you any facts or practical figures on that sub¬ 
ject which you would like to put before the Commission ? 
^es, I leave the important suggestions I have made ; I leave 
that consideration alone, and I come now to matters exactly 
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%s tnnyAro. First of all, Europeans. Here is Return 192 of 
1892 of East India salaries. In the Civil Department the 
amount of annual salaries, Rs. 1,000 and upwards, is :— 


Public Works Department (Civil) 

Rx. 

3 874,929 
909,814 

Absentee Allowances Civil Department ... 

175,677 

Public Works Department (Civil) 

44,734 

‘Pensions paid in India, Civil: — 


Europeans (Eurasians) 

97,323 

Public Works Department, Civil 

Europeans (Eurasians) 

23,871 


Total in India ... ... ... 5,126,348 


in England. The amount for civil and military are not 
separate, which I may request to bo supplied. 

Aro you suggesting that those figures should be supplied 
to enable you to give a complete statement of the sum which, 
represents the cost of Europeans in India?-—Yes* the two are 
mixed up, Civil and Military, only that the amounts might be 
separated, but I have just the total further on; it does not 
mattor much even if the information is not given, because my 
illustration stands just the same. Now what I urge is that 
the European Civil Service is distinctly alleged to be employed 
mainly for the maintenance of the British Rule. For a practi¬ 
cal purpose at present I grant that the service is for the 
benefit of India also— as for the maintenance of the Britir 'i 
Rule— and further, I do not press for the very weak capacity 
of India. I say the least that Britain can do in justice to 
India is to pay half of the salaries ot the Europeans *in the 
Civil Departments. The next figure I want to put is the ex¬ 
penditure on the European Army in India, and pensions and 
other disbursements in England. 

Army European*. 

Rx. 

For the Military Department, Annual Salaries 3,781,841 

Public Works (Military) ... ... 171,075 
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Absentee Allowances, Military ... ... ... 234^00’’ 

Public works Military ... ... ... ... 7,089* 

Pensions paid in India : 

Pensions under Civil Regulations : 

Europeans (Eurasians) ... ... ... 8,839' 

Pensions under Army and Marine Regulations : 

Europeans (Eurasians) ... ... ... 101,697 


Total—India ... 4,305,444 

Paid in England— 


The amounts, Civil and Army togethor, are £3,710,678 
(including contributed) say at Rs. 15 per £, Rx. 5.566,01, grand 
total about 15 millions of Rx., to which is to be added the 
payments to European soldiers. What I urge is that the 
British Array is mainly for the maintenance of British Rule 
against internal or external troubles. But for present practi¬ 
cal purposes I accept that the Army is for the benefit of India 
also, as for that of Britian ; and I urge, therefore, that, leav¬ 
ing alone even the poverty in India, Britain in fairness to 
India should sharo the expenditure, say half and half, for 
what is a common purpose of equally vital importance to both* 
The Government of India correctly puts the position: “Mil¬ 
lions of money have been spent on increasing the Army in 
India, on armaments and fortifications to provide for the 
security of India, not against domestic enemies, or to prevent 
the incursions of the warlike peoples of the adjoining coun¬ 
tries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power in the 
East.” 

You have heard a good deal of evidence taken on the 
subject of existing Army charges. Would you not think it 
desirable to criticise what you have heard put before us with 
regard to the different branches of Army expenditure or have 
you any remarks or suggestions to mako upon the question of 
appointment as it has been before us ?— Apart from the im¬ 
portant considerations to which I have already roforred, and 
taking the question as R exists now I consider, as far as I can 
judge at present, that the Government of India has made out 
a fair case. I have heard the other side of the War Office and 
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irfralty, and this I shall fairly consider and give my 
5n on in the preparation of the Report. 

Therefore, so far, in offering your evidence you do not 
'vish to make any remarks upon those important questions V - 
No ; I do not see the necessity of it, because the question has 
hoen very fairly and largely discussed, and the Government of 
India has put the case very fairly, as far as I could soo it. 

On that point you associate yourself with the Government 
of India?-—Yes*» I am quite satisfied with the fairness with 
which they have urged the question. 

And you do not wish to go beyond them ?—No, I do not 
wish to go beyond them. 

Then do you wish to offer any remarks in connexion with 
the Navy Yes, with regard to the Navy, it is of absolute 
necessity to England whether there was rule in India or not. 
With regard to the absolute necessity to the United Kingdom 
itself for its own safety, of the whole Navy as it exists and is 
intended to be increased, there is but general opinion, without 
any distinction of parties. It will be easy to quote expressions 
from many prominent politicians. It is, in fact, the great sub¬ 
ject of the day for which there is almost unanimity. I would 
content myself, however, with a few words of the highest 
authority in the realm under the Sovereign, the Prime Minister 
and also of tho Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Salisbury 
said in his Brighton spoech, I have not quoted the whole 
words, but just such words, as apply here : 

“But dealing with such money as you possoss ... 
that the first claim is the naval defence of England. I am 
tflad that you welcome that sentiment. . . , . It is our 
business to be quite sure of the safety of this island homo of 
ours whoso inaccessibility is the source of our greatness, that 
no improvement of foreign fleets, and no combination of 
foreign alliances, should bo able for a moment to throateu our 

safety at home . We must make ourselves safe at 

•sea whatever happens . But a ftor ail, safety, 

safety from a foreign foe, comes first before every other 
earthly blessing, and we must take care in our Responsibility 
to the many interests that depend upon us in our responsibil¬ 
ity to the generations that are to succeed us, we must tab. 
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baro'that no neglect of ours shall sutler that safety to he 
compromised.’* 

•Sir M. Hicks-Beacli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so 
late as 28th January last (the “ Times ” 29th January, 1896), 
said emphatically, and in a fighting mood : “ We must be pre¬ 
pared. We must never lose the supremacy of the sea. Other 
nations had not got it and could afford to do without it, but 
supremacy of the sea was vital to our very existence.” 

The Irish Financial Relations Report at page 23, says : 

“ Sir Edward Hamilton has stated in his evidence that he 
did not believo that if Ireland ceased to oxist, Great Britain’s 
expenditure on the Army and Navy could be reduced (Ans. 
8741-2). The enormous outlay on the Navy has become ne¬ 
cessary in consequence of Great Britain’s position as the 
first commercial power in the world, on account of her enor¬ 
mous trade with every part of the globe, and on account of 
the dependence of her inhabitants for subsistence on supplies 
irom abroad, and*on having a safe ocean communication.” 

Notwithstanding that such is the absolute necessity of 
England to have even more than its present Navy as a world¬ 
wide power, I am willing to allow that a fair share should be 
paid by India, for the vessels that are kept in the Indian 
waters, and which have been under consideration by the Com¬ 
mission. Well, that I have said in the question of partner¬ 
ship, and therefore I will not add here, that whatever is asked 
from us to contribute, to that extent we should have a share 
in the benefits of that service. It comes, in fact, next immedi¬ 
ately -about partnership. 

Considering the partnership between England and India, 
should not India take some share in all such charges as are 
required for Imperial common interests ?— Yes. About the 
partnership between England and India, as it becomes an ele¬ 
ment in all questions of the relations between the two coun¬ 
tries. The Indians are repeatedly told, and in this Commis¬ 
sion several times, that Indians are partners in the British 
Empire and must share the burdens of the Empire. Then I 
proposo a simple test. For instance, supposing that the ex¬ 
penditure of the total Navy of the Empire is, say, £20,000,000 
aid as partners in the Empire you ask British India to pay, 
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^v^vOD, moro or less, British India, as partner, would, be 
r^adyto pay, and, therefore as partner, must have her share 
in the employment of British Indians, and in every other 
benefit of the service to the extent of her contribution. Take 
the Army. Suppose the expenditure of the total Army of the 
Empire is, say, £40/100,000. Now, you may ask £20,000,000 
or more or less to be contributed by British India. Then, as 
partners, India must claim, and must have, every employ¬ 
ment and benefit of that service to the extont of her contribu¬ 
tion. If, on the other hand, you force, the helpless and voiceless 
British India to pay, but not to receive a return to the extent 
°f the payment, then your treatment is the unrighteous- 
treatment of the slave-master over British India as a slave. 
In short, if British India is to be treated as a partner in the 
Empire it must follow that to whatever extent (be it a farth¬ 
ing or a hundred millions) British India contributes to the 
expense of any department, to that oxtent of the British 
Indians must have a share in the services and benefits of that 
^apartment, whether civil, military, naval, or any other; then 
only will British India be tho “integral part” of, or partner 
in, the Empire . 


Have you any considerations to lay before the Com¬ 
mission on the subject of frontier expenditure Yes ; 
according to the table of, and comment on, tho expenditure 
on the frontier wars from Colonel Hanna’s book. This ex¬ 
penditure, which is entirely Imperial—for the maintenance of 
British Rule against Russian invasion — is, say, roundly, about 
Ex. 80,000,000 or more, out of which £5,000,000 have been 
Paid by England. I am not at all discussing the policy of 
those wars. All I simply say is that these frontier wars are 
avowedly for Imperial purposes, that both England and India 
must be considered as benefited by it, and the least that 
should be done in justice in India is to halve the expenditure, 
if not in the proportion of the capacity of India as cqmpared 
with that of England. 

I have here the highest declarations of the Imperial 
character of tlieso wars. It the Commission would allow, I 
shall road them. 

On 11th February 1880, Mr. Fawcett moved the following 
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Amendment to the Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech 
(Hansard, Vol. 250, p. 453). 

“ But humbly desire to express our regret that in view of 
the declarations that have been made by Your Majesty’s 
ministers that the war in Afghanistan was undertaken for 
Imperial purposes, no assurance has been given that the cost 
incurred in consequence of the renewal of hostilities in that 
country will not be wholly defrayed out of the revenues of 
India.” 

Mr. Fawcett then said (Hansard, Vol. 250, p. 454) : 

“ Arid, fourthly, the most important question, as far as ho 
was able to judgo, of who was to pay the expenses of the war. 

. . It seemed to be quite clear that the expenses of the 
war should not be borne by India, and he wished to explain 
that so far as India was concerned this was not to be 
regarded as a matter of generosity, but of justice and legal¬ 
ity.The matter must be decided on gtounds of 

strict justice and legality.(p. 457): It was a 

remarkable thing that every speech made in that House, or 
out of it, by ministers or their supporters on the subject 
showed that the war was a great Imperial enterprise, those 
who opposed the war having always been taunted as being 
“ parochial ” politicians who could not appreciate the magni- 

tude and importance of great Imperial enterprise. 

(p. 4oS): Ho would refer to the speeches of the Viceroy of 
India, jibe Prime Minister, and the Secretary of State for 

B oreign Affairs upon the subject.In December, 

18 1 8, the noble earl * warned the peers that they must extend 
their range of vision, and told them that they wore not 
to suppose that this was a war which simply concerned 
some small cantonments at Dakka and Jellalabad, but one 
undertaken to maintain the influence and character not of 
India, but of England in Europe. Now w r ore they going to 
make India pay the entire bill for maintaining the influence 

and character of England in Europe.His lord- 

fchipi treated the war as indissolubly connected with the 




* The Prime Minister. 

I The Marquess of Salisbury. 
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tfn question. * . t . Therefore, it seemed to him 
(Mr. Fawcett), that it was absolutely impossible for the Gov¬ 
ernment, unless they were prepared to cast to the winds 
their declarations, to come down to the House and regard the 
war as an Indian one.All he desired was a decla¬ 

ration of principle, and ho would be perfectly satisfied if 
someone representing the Government would get up and say 
that they had always considered this war as an Imperial one 
for the expenses of which England und India were joinfclv 
liable.” 

Afterwards Mr. Fawcett said (p. 477): 

“ He was entirely satisfied with the assurance which had 
been given on the part of the Government that the House 
should have an opportunity of discussing the question before 
the Budget was introduced; and would, therefore, beg leave 
to withdraw his amendment.” 


In the House of Lords, Lord Beaconsfield emphasised the 
objects to be for British Imperial purposes (25th Februar\ 
1880, Hansard, Vol. 250, p. 1,094): 

“That the real question at issue was whether England 
should possoss the gates of her own great Empire in India 
«... We resolved that the time had come when this 
country should acquire the complete command and possession 
of the gates of the Indian Empire. Lot me at least believe 
that the peers of England are still determined to uphold not 
only the Empire, but the honour of this country,” 

So it is clear that the object of all the frontier wars, large 
or small, was that “England should possess the gates of 
her own, great Empire,” that “ this country should acquire tin 
•complete command and possession of the gates of the Indian 
Empire,” and uphold not only the Empiro, but also -the 
honour of this country. Can anything be more clear than 
the Imperial oharaeter of the frontier wars ? 

Mr. Fawcett, again, on 12th March, 1880, moved (Hansard 
Vol. 231, p. 922): 

“That in view of the declarations which have been 
officially made that the Afghan war wus undertaken in the 
joint intorests of England and India, this House is of opinion 
that it is unjust to defray out of the revenues of India the 




Speaking to this motion, Mr. Fawcett, after referring to 
the past declarations of the Prime Minister, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
quoted from the speech of the Viceroy soon after his arrival 
(p. 923): 

* l I came to India, and just before leaving England for 
India I had frequent interviews with Lord Salisbury, the then 
Indian Secretary, and I came out specially instructed to treat 
the Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a groat 
imperial question mainly depending for its solution upon the 
general policy of Her Majosty’s Government. 

And further on Mr. Fawcett said (p. 926): 

“What was our policy towards self-governed colonies, and 
towards India, not self-governed V In the self-governed colony 
of the Cape we had a war, for which we were not.responsible. 
Who was to pay for it? It would cost the English people 
something like £5,000,000. In India there was a war, for which 
the Indian people were not responsible—a war which grew 
out of our own policy and actions in Europe—and wo are 
going to make the Indian people, who were not self-governed 
and were not represented, pay every sixpence of the cost.” 

And so, Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India* 
and the Viceroy, had cleared up the whole position: “ To 
treat the Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a 
great Imperial question, mainly depending for its solution 
upon the general policy of Her Majesty’s Government,” and 
the Indian people having no voice or choice in it. 

Mr. Gladstone, following Mr. Fawcett, said (p. 930) :— 

“ It appears to me that, to make such a statomont as that, 
the judgment of the Viceroy is a sufficient expression of that 
of the people of India, is an expression of paradox really 
an prising, and such as is rarely heard among us . . (p. 932); 

In my opinion my hon’ble friend the member for Hackney has 
made good his case . . Still, I think it fair and right to say 
that i in ray opinion, my hon’ble friend the member for Hackney 
huH oompletoly made good his case. His case, as I under 
stand it, has not received one shred of answer .... 
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3): In the speech of the Prime Minister, the speech of 
Lord Salisbury, and the speech of the Viceroy of India, and 
I think my hon’blo friend said, in a speech by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, this Afghan war has been distinctively recog¬ 
nised as partaking of the character of an Imperial war. 
• .... But I think not merely a small sum like that, but 

what my right hon’blo friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would call a solid and substantial sum, ought to be borne by 

this country, at the very least.(p.935): As 

regards the substance of the motion, I cordially embrace the 
doctrine of my hon’blo friond the Member for Hackney. There 
not a constituency in the country before which I would not 
be prepared to stand, if it wore the poorest and most distress¬ 
ed in the land, if it wore composed of a body of men to all 
of whom every addition of a farthing for taxes was a sensible 
burden, and before them I would bo glad to stand and plead 
that, when we have made In India a war which our own Govern¬ 
ment have described as in part an Imperial war, we ought 
not for a moment to shrink from the responsibility of assum¬ 


ing at loqst a portion of the cost of that war, in correspond¬ 
ence with that declaration, instead of making use of the law 
and argument of force, which is the only law and the only 
argument which we possess or apply to placo tho whole of 
this burden on the shoulders of the people of India.’* 

The upshot of tho whole was that England contributed 
£5,000,000 out of £21,000,000 spent on this war, when one 
would have naturally expected a “far more solid and sub¬ 
stantial ’ sum from rich England, whose interest was double, 
both Imperial and European. But the extent of that contri¬ 
bution is not the present question with me. It is the principle 
that “ the Indian frontier question is one indivisible part of 
a great Imperial question ! mainly “depending for its solution 
upon the general policy of Her Majesty’s Government,’* 
and that, therefore, a fair apportionment must be made of all 
the charge or cost of all frontier wars, according to the extent 
of the interest and of the means of each country. 

Coming down to later times, tho action of Mr. Gladstone 
oti 27th April, 1885, to come to the House of Commons to ask 
for £11,000,000 and the House accepting his proposal, and on 
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the occasion of the Penjdeh incident, is again a most signi¬ 
ficant proof of the Imperial character of these frontier wars. 
Ho said (Hansard, Vol. 297, p. 859) 

41 1 have heard with great satisfaction the assurance of 
hobble gentlemen opposite that they are disposed to forward in 
every way the grant of funds to us to bo used as wo best think 
for tho maintenance of what I have upon former occasions 
described as a National and Imperial policy. Certainly, an 
adequate sense of our obligations to our Indian Empire has 
never yet been claimed by any party in this country as its 
exclusive inheritance. In my opinion he will be guilty of a 
moral offence and gross political folly who should endeavour 
to claim on behalf of his own party and superiority in that 
respect over those to whom he is habitually opposed. It it an 
Imperial policy in which we are engaged.” 

You lay great stress on the high authorities you quote, do 
you not, throughout your evidence ?—Yes. 

May I ask you, would you lay equal stress if I placed 
before you tho same high authorities speaking in the other 
direction V—I lay stress upon high authorities iu all matters 
which I have so thoroughly studied, and in which I agree with 
them. Of course, each authority has different opinions upon 
-different subjects. 

But if the same high authorities on another occasion 
spoke in a different sense would you lay equal stress upon 
them?— On the same subject. 

On the same subject ?— Well, I should be glad to see 
them. 

You quote these high authorities, in support of your own 
position?—In support of my own views. 

And strengthen your own views based on personal 
experience ? —-What I consider to be the right thing, of 
course. 

There is this to be said, where great reliance is placed on 
the expression of opinion of a high authority, in all probabil¬ 
ity an equally high authority can be produced on the other 
side?—A-s Mr. Caine said, I produced authorities which are in 
support of my opinion. 

I am only pointing out that high authorities maybe found 
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sides i wo should boar that in mind before we place 
absolute reliance upon what is said in political discussion?— 
Yes. 


You are aware that there has been much discussion about 
the employment of the Indian Army outside of India; have 
you any remarks to make upon what has occurred beforb the 
Commission upon that head ?—Yes. This can be answered in 
two ways. If the test I have just proposed of dividing the 
whole Imperial expenditure, and each deriving the benefit of 
•the services in proportion to the contribution, then the whole 
Army and Navy becomes altogether Imperial, and may be 
used in any part of the world at common additional expendi¬ 
ture. Secondly, apart from such Imperial, partnership, when¬ 
ever Indian forces are taken outside Indian limits, the expenses 
must bo paid in full by the British Exchequer except when tho 
interests are distinctly common,*iike that of the frontier wars 
-as a protection for both against Russian invasion. In.such 
•case as I have already stated, expenses may be divided in some 
fair way, giving somo consideration to the capacity of both. 
On the other hand, such wars as that of Abyssinia, and for the 
benefit of Egypt or the Cape Colony, no expenditure should be 
placed, ordinary or extraordinary, upon the Indian revenues. 
The only case which can come at all, outside of India, within 
purview of common purposes like the North-Western Fron¬ 
tier wars, is when tho Suez Canal is actually threatened and 
has to be dofended. Then, like common purpose, both India 
and Britain can make a fair share with some consideration 
for tho poorer party. Aden should be considered as for Im¬ 
perial purposes, and be divided in a similar way. With all 
other diplomatic or other expenses of Britain, India has no 
•connection or intorest, and should not be made to contribute. 
Now, sometimes this question of interest may not bo so very 
obvious, and, in any such difference, some fair tribunal should 
be resorted to decide the difference. This question of tri¬ 
bunal has been already discussed in evidence, and I trust tho 
Commission may be able to see their way to recommend 
some. 

That, I think, completes your evidence, thank you, Mr. 
Naoroji. # 
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Just one question on what you have said. You say that 
India and Britain should take a fair share when the Suez 
Canal is actually threatened and has to be defended. Do you 
not think that Australia and New Zealand, the Straits Colo¬ 
nies, and Hong Kong and Ceylon, ought also to take a fair 
share ?—Surely they ought to. 

You do not discriminite between India and the other de¬ 
pendencies interested in the Suez Canal ?—They are as much, 
interested in the Suez Canal as India is. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED 

TO THE 

INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF 1898. 


Washington House, 

7~\ Anerley Park , S.E. 

July SO, 1898. 

My Dear Sir William Wedderburn,—I n accordance 
’with the reply of the 5th inst. from the Currency Committee 
to your letter saying ‘‘they will, however, be glad to accord 
their best consideration to any written communication which 
J r ou may desire to lay before them/’ I send you this state¬ 
ment, which you would be good enough to forward to them. 

3 * I may add that I am willing to submit to any cross- 
lamination that may be considered necessary to test the 
correctness of my views, or to ask me other questions. You 
kn ° w that j liave been j u business in the City for twenty-five 
‘Voars as a merchant, and also as a commission agent; I have 
dealt with almost every kind of export and import between 
England and India. I have seen some commercial and mone- 
tary crisis, including that of “ the Black Friday/' when I 
think Messrs. Overend Gurney and Co., closed their doors. 

3. Fall or rise in exchange does not in itself (other cir¬ 
cumstances remaining the same) matter in true international 
trade, which adjusts itself automatical! v to the requirements 
<>f exchange. To establish this proposition by a detailed ex¬ 
planation of the mode of operations of Indian trade, I attach 
** Apoendix A, some letters which I wroto to The Turn * and 
The Daily .Weirs in 1886. 
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4. Closing the mints or introducing a gold standard does 
hot and cannot save a single farthing to the Indian taxpayers in 
their remittance for “Home Charges ” to this country. The rea¬ 
son is simple. Suppose wo take roundly £20,000,000 sterling to 
be the amount of the “Home Charges.” The Indian taxpayers 
have to send as much produce to this country as is necessary 
to buy £20,000,000 not an ounce less, no matter whatever may 
be the rupee or whatever the standard (gold or silver) in 
India. England must receive £20,000,000 in gold or produce 
worth £20,000,000. The only way in which relief can come to 
the Indian taxpayers in these remittances is the rise in the 
prices of the Indian merchandise in this country, and not by 
any juggling with the currency laws of India. 

5. The Government of India, in their despatch to the 
Secretary of State (Simla,November 6,1878), themselves admit 
this in so many words 

“ 66. Now, it is plain that so long as the amount of the 
so-called tribute is not changed the quantity of merchandise 
necessary to pay it will not change either, excepting by reason 
of a change of its value in the foreign country to which it 
goes.” (c. 4868, 1886, p. 25.) 

6. Closing of the mints, and thereby raising the true 
rupee, worth at present about Ik/, in gold, to a false rupee to- 
be worth 16c/. in gold, is a covert exaction of about 45 per cent, 
more taxation all round from the Indian taxpayers, and at the 
same time of increasing the salaries of officials and other 
payments in India by Government to the same extent, and 
giving generally the advantage to creditors over debtors, the 
former being generally woll-to-do and the latter the poorer 
classes, especially in the case of the money-lenders and the 


rayats. 

7. The real and full effect of the closing of the mints 
must bo examined by itself, irrespective of the effect of other 
•'actors. First of all, the closing of the mints was illegal, dis¬ 
honourable, and a despotic act. It is a violation of all taxa¬ 
tion Acts, by which fchero was always a distinct contract 
between tbe Government and the taxpayers based upon the 
fundamental principle of sound currency /.e., of a certain 
defir ito rupee. And what is that fundamental principle upon 
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which tho currency, both of this country and of India, is 
based ? The former is upon what is callod the gold standard, 
and the latter the silver standard. Take this country 
first. 

8. Here the whole currency is based upon a sovereign—a 
fixed unit of a certain quantity of gold, whatever its relative 
exchangeable value may bo with all other commodities. A 
sovereign is nothing more or loss than, or anything else but,. 
123*274 grains of gold of a certain fineness, with a stamp upon 
it, certifying to the world that it is what it professes to be, 
and that no restriction whatsoever was to be placed either on 
the market of gold or on the coining of gold. Any person may 
present 123*274 grains of gold, of standard fineness with the 
mintage (which, I think, is three halfpence on an ounce), *and 
ask for a sovereign and will g8t it. It is not buying or selling 
gold; Government simply having fixed a unit of currency 
measure, stamps the unit that it is the proper unit. I should 
be surprised if Government here should even think of interfer¬ 
ing with this unrestricted sale and coinage of gold, as the 
foundation of the sound currency of this country. The sover¬ 
eign is the standard by which every other commodity, includ¬ 
ing silver, is moasured in its exchangeable value, just as a foot 
is a standard measure of length, a gallon of liquid. The tax¬ 
payer’s contract with the Government is that he is to pay in 
such unrestricted sovereigns, and every taxation law lays 
clown the payment in such sovereigns. 

9. Similarly about India — substitute 180 grains of stand¬ 
ard silver, with 2 per cent, for mintage for a rupee, in place of 
123*274 grains of gold, with three halfpence for every ounce of 
gold coinod, for a sovereign, and all tho above remarks apply 
word for word to tho case of India, except that I should not 
be surprised at the Indian authorities playing any pranks, 
regardless of consequences to tho Indian people, as long as 
they are considered favourable fco the “ interests, M and aro to 
bo made at the cost of the Indians. 

10. This is the true rupee—-180 grains of standard silver 


• I understand that there is no charge now. (Coinage Act 
of 1870, Sec. 8.) 
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at^jTs market value, with nearly 4 grains more for mintage, is 
convertible into a rupee without any restriction either on the 
silver market or on the free coining of silver. It is in this 
true rupee that the taxpayer is legally bound to pay his taxes. 
Any interference with the fundamental principal and law of 
tho rupee is illegal, immoral, or dishonourable. 

11. Now comes the false rupee. The true rupee, in its 
relation to gold at the present market value of silver of 184 
grains, is worth, say, about 11 d. of gold. Government intervenes, 
abuses its power or duty to coin silver unrestrictedly, makes 
the rupee scarce and false, and forces it up to the value of 16c/. 
of gold, or about 269 grains of silver (including mintage), which 
the rupee does not contain. And the taxpayer is compelled, by 
what Mr. Gladstone called “ the argument and law of force,” 
to pay his tax in this false rupee, under the false pretence of 
using the word “ rupee” when this “ rupee ** is not one rupee 
but nearly one and a half rupee. 

12. Let us now take the factor of closing the mints by 
itself . Suppose I go into the market with my produce to buy 
184 grains of standard silver for which I am asked ono maund 
of rice. T go to the mint and ask to coin this into a rupee 
which 1 have to pay to the Sircar for my tax. If I get the 
rupee, then it is all right. But no, the mint refuses to coin. 
It virtually tells me, “ Bring 269 grains of silver (*.<?., worth 
16ri of gold) and you will get a rupee.” I go into the market 
to get the rupee. The man who has the rupee tells me, “ If you 
give mo 269 grains of silver, or as much produce as would buy 
2G9 grains of silver, I would give you the rupee.” What alter¬ 
native remains for me but to give as much of my rice, about 
maunds, to get this false “ rupee,” instead of only one maund 
to get the true rupee which I can get in the sdme market and at 
the same time ? This is altogether independent of whatever the 
actual price of commodities may be. 

13. If the actual price of rne does not show this fall, 
owing to the disguise of the false 41 rupee,” it is not that the 
closing of the mints has not produced this decline, but that 
other fortunate factors have influenced the price, whose benefit 
is robbed away from me by the Government by the covert 
device of the closing of the mints. Otherwise I would have 
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received so much higher price for my produce than the actual 
price. The loss, therefore, to me is all the same, as I was 
forced to pay in my produce for 269 grains of silver to got the 
false “rupee ” instead of at the same moment paying for 184 
grains of silver to get tho true rupee. These two different 
prices in merchandise for the false and tho true rupee are 
demanded, as I have said above, af the same time , and in the 


J3ame market, 2 .<?., the price of the false rupee, 45 per cent, 
higher than that of tho true rupee, entirely irrespective of any 
general market rise or fall of price at any same time. If the 
actual price of rice ho mauuds for the false rupee, the price 
at the same time will be one mauud for the true rupee, or for 
184 grains of silver. 


14. To test this in another way, let us take some com¬ 
modity in the country itsolf upon which the factor of the closing 
•of the mints produces its full effect in the actual market, and 
which is not materially affected by other commercial factors, 
which operate generally upon the general merchandise. Such 
a commodity, in India is gold. It is affected, not in merely 
foreign exchange or international relations,but in Indian itself 
as a commodity, like every other commodity. Say, I have a 
sovereign, and I \\ant to sell it for rupees in India itself — not 
for exchange to foreign parts. If the “rupee ” were the honest, 
true rupeo of the market value of 184 grains of silver, I should 
get 22 such rupees for my sovereign, but at the false value of 
“ rupee,” i.c. t the market value 269 grains of silver, I actually 
get only 15 “ rupees/' This is the actual price of gold in India, 
a decline in the proportion of tho false inflation of the false 
“rupee.” This is the case with every commodity, as can he 
tested by offering produce for the true rupee of 184 grains of 
silver, and for the false rupee or 26!) grains of silver at tho same 
time and in the same market . 

15. In addition to the higher taxation thus inflicted on 
the Indian taxpayers, by an irony of fate, the very “ interests ” 
(bankers, merchants, planters, foreign capitalists of all kinds, 
•etc.) for whose behalf, bosides that of Government itself, all 
this dislocation of currency was made, are now loudest in their 
cry for all the mischief caused also to them, and yet the 
authorities in both countries remain blind and infatuated 
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to learn even by experience, and persist in a 
mischievous course. 

16. In the Treasury letter of 24th November, 1879 (c. 4868, 
1886, p. 31) to the India Office, my Lords say :— 

“ I. The proposal appears to be open to those objections 
to a token currency which have long been recognised by all 
civilised nations, viz .: That instead of being automatic, it must 
be ‘ managed * by the Goverhment, and that any such manage¬ 
ment not only fails to keep a token currency at par, but 
exposes (he Government which undertakes it to very serious 
difficulties and temptations. 

17. “ 2. It appears to my Lords, that the Government of 
India, in making the present proposal, lay themselves open to 
the same criticisms as are made upon Governments, which have 
depreciated their currencies. In goneral, the object of such 
Governments has been to diminish the amount they have to pay 
to their creditors. In the present case, the object of the Indian 
Government appears to be to increase the amount they have to 
receive from tJieir taxpayers, My Lords fail to see any real 
difference in the character of the two transactions. 

18* “. on the other hand, it is the case'that the 

value of the rupee has fallen in India, and that it will be raised 
in India by the operation of the proposed plan, that plan is. 
open to the objection that it alters every contract and every fixed 
payment in India. 

19. “ This proposal is, in fact, contrary to tho essential 
and well-established principle of the currency law of this 
country, which regards the current standard coin as a piece of 
a given metal of a certain weight and /fineness, and which 
condemns as futile and mischievous every attempt to go behind, 
this simple definition. 

20. “ It is perfectly true as stated in the despatch (para¬ 
graph 41), that the “very essence of all laws relating to the 
currency has been to give fixity to the standard of value as far 
as it is possible,“ but it is no less true that, according to the- 
principles which govern our currency system, the best and 
Hurest way, and, indeed, the only tried and known way, of giving: 
this fixity is to adhere to the above definition of current stand¬ 
ard coin. A pound is a given quantity of gold, a rupee Is a 
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giverf quantity of silver; and any attempt to give those terms 
h different meaning is condemned by experience and authority. 

21. “3. If the present state of exchange be due to the- 
depreciation of silver, the Government scheme, if it succeeds, 
may relieve 

(1) Tho Indian Government from the inconvenience of a 
nominal re-adjustment of taxation in order to meet the loss 
by exchange on the home remittances: 

(2) Civil servants and other Englishmen who are serving 
°r working in India, and who desire to remit money to Eng¬ 
land : 

(3) Englishmen who have money placed or invested in 

India which they wish to remit to England. But this relief will 
he given at the expense of the Indian taxpayer , and with tho effect 
of increasing every debt or fixed payment in Indie, including 
debts due by ryots to money-lenders ; while its effect will bo 
materially qualified, so far as the Government are concerned, 
by the enhancement of the public obligations in India, wlii h have 
been contracted on a silver basis . 

22. “ If, then, a case lias been mado out, which my Lords 
do not admit, for an alteration of the currency law of India, the 
particular alteration which the Government of Ii\dia, propose- 
could not, in the opinion of the Treasury, be entertained until 
Hie doubts and objections which have suggested themselves to 
my Lords are answered and removed. These objections are 
founded on principles which have been long and ably discussed, 
md which are now generally admitted by statesmen and by- 
writers of accepted authority to lie at the root of the currency 
system. 

23. “ It is no light matter to accept innovations which 
must say and undermine that systom, and my Lords have there¬ 
fore felt it their duty plainly—though they hope not inconsist¬ 
ently with tho respect due to tho Government of India—to 
express their conviction that the plan which had been referred 
to them for their observations is one which ought not to be sanc¬ 
tioned by Her Majesty’s Government or by the Secretary oi 
Stato.*'’ (Italics are mi no.) 

24. Can condemnation be more complete and convin¬ 
cing? 
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25. The introduction of a gold standard, while it will not 
save a single farthing or a singlo ounce of produce to the 
Indian taxpayer in his payment of “Home Charges.” as already 

• explained, will simply add more to his already existing grievous 
burdens to the extent of the heavy cost of the alteration, and 
injure him, Heaven knows in what other ways, as the ovpnts of 
the past live years have shown. 

26. The whole basis of the action of the Government is, and 
was, the assumption that, as fall in exchange will necessitate in¬ 
creased burden of taxation,the closing of the mints and introduc¬ 
tion of a gold standard will save the Indian taxpayer from any 
such additional burden of taxation which would otherwise 
^irise enormously in the remittance of u Home Charges,” and 
that it is imperatively necessary to establish a stable ratio 
between gold and silver. That the anxiety of the Government 
about increased burdens of taxation and its political dangprs, 
and that to save the people from the former and the Govern¬ 
ment from the latter, wore the professed motives of all the 
present currency laws, would be* clear from Government’s own 
despatches. 

27. In order not to encumber tho statement here with 
f he extracts from those despatches, I give them as Appendix B. 

28. Both these objects, viz ., saving people from additional 
taxation, and thereby Government from political danger, by 
the present proposals, and past currency legislation, are pure 
delusions. Tho Government might as well have tried to stop 
the action of gravitation, as to try against a natural law, that 
while gold and silver should fluctuate in value in relation to 
and like all other commodities, ‘yet between themselves they 
could h ? made to keep up a, fixed ratio, or to try to make a 
rupee which may he only worth lid. or even (id. of gold, be¬ 
come worth 16d. of gold, unless Government have found the 
philosopher’s stone or have attained the divine po\yer of creat¬ 
ing something out of nothing. 

29. It is not that the Government of India did not know 
this, or were not told this from the highest authority and other’s 
and in distinct and emphatic terms. Of this I have*, already 
given (see suyra 16 to 23 paras.) extracts from the despatch of 
the Treasury, of November 24th, 1879. 
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t>0. Notwithstanding the clear and emphatic views of tbo 
Treasury expressing “ their conviction that the plan which had 
been referred to them for their observations is one which ought 
not to be sanctioned by Her Majesty's Government, or by the 
Secretary of State” the Government of India and the India 
Office again opened the subject in another form. 

31, Lord Randolph Churchill wrote to the Treasury on 
January 26tli, 1886, and forwarded on March 17th, 1886, a letter 
from the Government of India, dated February 2nd, 1886 (c. 4868, 
1886, pp. 3-5). To avoid repetition, I would not take extracts 
from these letters, as the reply of the Treasury embodies their 
views. 


32. This reply of the Treasury is dated May 31st, 18S6 
(.signed Henry H. Fowler) :— “ 6. As a result of this review of 
the inconveniences caused by the depression in the value of 

silver, the Government of India express their opinion . 

Yei there remains one thing which is not beyond the posibility 
of human control, and that is ‘ the establishment of a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver.’ The proposition thus stated 
as an undoubted axiom is, however, one of the most disputable 
and disputed points in economic science. My Lords may, in 
passing, compare with this statement the declaration recorded 
by Mr. Goechen, Mr. Gibbs, and Sir Thomas Seccombe as the 
representatives of Her Majesty’s Government at the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Conference of 1878, that 4 the establishment 
of a fixed ratio between gold and silver was utterly impractic¬ 
able.” 

33. “ The Indian Government further express their belief 
(paragraph 7) that it is possible to 4 secure a stable ratio be¬ 
tween gold and silver,’ and that 4 a serious responsibility will 
rest both on the Government of India and on Her Majesty’s 
Government if they neglect any legitimate means to bring 
about this result.’ It would, howeVer, have been more satis¬ 
factory if the Indian Government had undertaken to explain the 
grounds of their confidence that a stable ratio between gold 
and silver can be established, and the methods by which* this 
is to be accomplished 

34. “8. In December 1878, Lord Cranbrook, then Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, forwarded to tha then Chancellor of 
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(Sir Stafford Northcote), without any expression 
of opinion, two despatches from the Government of India, con¬ 
taining certain proposed remedies for the evils arising out of 
the depression in the value of silver which were then in full 
force. In the only one of those despatches to which reference 
need here be made, after unfavourable reference to previous 
• suggestions—(I) that a gold standard and gold currency should 
be introduced into India ; and (2) that tho weight of silver in 
•the rupee should be increased, it was proposed to limit the 
free coinage of silver at tho Indian mints. The intention of 
this change was to introduce into India a gold standard, 
while retaining its native silver currency, the ratio be¬ 
tween the currency unit (the rupee) and the standard (the 
sovereign) being fixed arbitrarily by the Government. The 
•means for attaining this end are worked out in the despatch 
with great elaboration of detail/’ (Italics are mine.) 

35. "9. This despatch and its proposals were submitted 
by Lord Cranbrook, on behalf of the Indian Government, and 
bir Stafford Northcote, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to a- 
Committee consisting of Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. Edward Stan¬ 
hope, M. P., Sir Thomas Seccombe, Mr. (now Sir Thomas) 
I'arrer, Mr. (now Sir Reginald) Welby, Mr. Giffen, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, M. P. These gentlemen reported, on the 
30th April, 1879—‘That having examined the proposals con¬ 
tained in the despatch, they were unanimously of opinion that 
they could not recommend them for the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government/ 

36. “10. Subsequently on’the ‘24th November,* 1879, the 
Treasury replied in detail to the proposals of tho Indian Gov¬ 
ernment. In the first part of that letter, which summarises 
the case as stated in the despatch, I am tb call tho particular 
attention of the Secretary of State to the following passages, 
which seem to apply with* equal fbree to the present situ¬ 
ation :— 

37. ‘ ‘ My Lords need not point out that a change of the 
Currency Laws is one of the most difficult tasks which a 
Government can undertake, and that it is most uuadvisable to 
leg/ late hastily and under the influence of tho pressure of the 
moment, or of an apprehension of uncertain consequences. 
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x^jpoi^Xsubject • so complicated in itself and so important to 
-©very individual of the community, in its bearing upon the 
transactions and obligations of daily life. 

38. “ * It is not proved that increase or readjustment of 

taxation must necessarily be the consequence of matters remain¬ 
ing as they are, for nothing is said about reduction of expen¬ 
diture, and equilibrium between incomo and expenditure may 
be regained by economy of expenditure as well as by iucrease 
of taxation. Further, the cost of increase of salaries may be 
met, or at least reduced, by a careful revision of establish¬ 
ments. 

39. “ ‘ A perusal of the despatch leads to tho conclusion 
•that the Government of India are especially anxious to put an 
end to the competition of silver against their own bills as a 
means of remittance to India. But my Loras must ask 
whether this would be more than a transfer of their own bur¬ 
den to other shoulders; if so, who would eventually bear tho 
loss, and what would be the effect on the credit of tho Gov- 
•ernment and on the commerce of India ? * ” 

40. The letter then further quotes the paragraphs, which 
I have already given before, pointing out that the relief wished 
for by the Government, t; will be given at the expenso of the 
Indian taxpayer .” — (Supra para. 21.) 


41. “ The Treasury find no reason stated in the despatch 
of the Government of Ixfdia in the present year, which induces 
"them to dissent from the conclusions thus sent forth on tho 
authority of Sir Stafford Northcote as to tho results of auy 
attempt artificially to enhance the gold price of silver... 

42. ‘ 4 ‘ 13 . It has been the policy of this country to 

emancipate commercial transactions as far as possible from 
legal control, and to impose no unnecessary restrictions upon tho 
interchange of commodities. To fix the relative value of gold 
and silver by law would be to enter upon a course directly at 
variance with this principle, and would be regarded as an 
arbitrary interference with a natural law, not justified by auy 
present necessity. 

43. “. The observation of the Treasury in 1879, * that 

nothing is said about roduction of expenditure,* s. ems to apply 
still more strongly to the existing situation, and it may be 
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' concluded that the control of its expenditure is far more 
within the reach of a Government than is the regulation of the 
market value of the precious metals.” (c. 4868, 18SG, p. 13.) 

44. Before proceeding further I may in passing point out 
that in 1876 the Government of India itself was against their 


present proposals, and, as my Lords of the Treasury say, they 
have urged no sound reasons to alter those views. I have not 
got the Government of India’s despatch of 1876, but I quote- 
from that of November 9, 1878 (c. 4868), 1886, p. 18. 

45. “3. The despatch above referred to (October 13th,. 

1876) discussed in some detail. The general result, 

however, was to point out that the adoption of a gold stand¬ 
ard with a gold currency that should replace the existing 
silver would bo so costly as to bo impracticable, and would 
otherwise be open to objection ; . 

46. “4. The despatch notices also, tut only to reject U 
the proposal that the Indian standard of value, and with it the 
exchange value of the rupee, might be raised by limiting the 
coining of silver in the future and by adopting a gold standard 
without a gold currency.” (The italics are mine.) 

47. ** The Government of India, in their reply of February 9, 
1877, to a Resolution of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
passed by thenron July 15, 1876, said 

“8. The value of no substance can serve as a standard 
measure of value unless its use as the material of legal tender 
currency is freely admitted. If, therefore, the free coinage of 
silver oil fixed conditions were disallowed in India silver would 
no longer be the standard of value of India, but another 
standard would be substituted, namely, the monopoly value of 
the existing stock of rupees tempered by any additions made to 
it by the Government or illicitly. If no such conditions were 
made the vajuo of the rupee will gradually but surely rise.” 

48. “9. The stamp of a properly regulated mint, such as 
the Iudian Mints, adds nothing except the cost of manufacture 
ard seigniorage to the value of the metal on which it is im¬ 
pressed, but only certifies to its weight and purity.” 

49. “ 10. A sound system of currency must be automatic 
' r self- regulating. No civilised Government can undertake to 
determine from time to time by how much the legal-tender 
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cy should be increased or decreased, nor would it bo 
justified in leaving the community without a fixed metallic 
standard of value even for a short time. It is a mistake to 
suppose that any European nation has rejected silver as a 
standard of value without substituting gold.” (c. 7060, II, 
1893, p. 337. Petition of the Indian Association to the House 
•of Commons.) 


30. And yet the Government forgot its “civilisation” and 
its “ sound system,” and inflicted upon poor India the penalty 
•of its folly by the troubles of the past five years, and what is 
worse still, they want to persist in the same mischief. 

51. .Reverting to the above replies of the Treasury, after 
such complete condemnation by the Treasury of the proposals 
of the Government of India, the Indian authorities fought shy 
of the Treasury, and, after inviting a meaningless despatch to 
keep up appearances, left the Treasury severely alone, as far 
as I know, and adopted their own usual means to have their 
own way to rush, into their own foregone crude, and thought¬ 
less legislation. The only wonder is that the Committee of 
1893, while knowing ail this and seeing all the pitfalls and 
serious consequences of the proposals allowed the Indian 
Government to have their own way, in the face of the emphatic 
rejection by the Treasury of these proposals. 

52. To me the proceedings of the Indian authorities are 
nothing surprising. Whenever they make up their mind to do 
a thing they would do it— be the opposition what it may—be it 
of Parliament itself. Resolutions or Statutes of Parliament, 
or condemnation by the Treasury, are to them nothing. The 
usual process in such cases is to appoint a Commission or a 
Committee, put in Members, and have witnesses of their own 


choice, leaving, if possible, just a small margin for appearance 
of independence. Generally, they get their own foregone con¬ 
clusions. If by some happy chance the Commission decided 
anything against their viev> so much the Worse for the Commis¬ 
sion. The repor-u is pigeon-holed, never to see the light of day, 
or to ignore such part as is not agreeable. If thwarted (as in 
this instance by the Treasury), the Government keep quiet 
for a time, wait for more favourable Opportunities* and are at 
it again, taking better care against another inislmp. 
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53. Thus they took their own usual course, which has, as 
was clearly predicted at the time, launched us on the present 
sea of troubles. 

54. What is stranger still is, that after the Treasury so 
distinctly condemned these proposals, they did not care to see 
that any contemplated rash and crude legislation was not 
inflicted on the Indian taxpayers. The fact seems to be that 
India is the vile body upon which any quacks may perform any 
vivisection, and try any cruel, crude, or rash experiments. 
What matters what is done to it? The Treasury, i.e ., tho 
English taxpayer, has not to suffer in any way. India is our 
helot, she can be forced to pay everything. But they forget 
Lord Salisbury’s eternal words —“ injustibe will bring down the 
mightiest to ruin.” 

55. The next natural question is—Why is it that fall in 
exchange should cause grievous troubles to India and not to 
any other self-governing, silver-using country? What is the 
real disease which creates all the never-ceasing pains of India ? 
The reply is given by Lord Salisbury in four words, “ India 
must be bled ” under a system of “ political hypocrisy.” As 
long as this is the fate of India under an un-British system of 
Government, no jugglery, no loud professions of benovolence, 
no device of raising a rupee to what it is not worth, will cure 
India’s sad fate and “terrible misery.” (Lord Salisbury’s 
words.) 

56. I shall let the authorities themselves speak about the 
real cause of India’s troubles. Lord Salisbury’s view I have 
given above. The following extracts explain this view more 
explicitly and how it is effected. First, Lord Salisbury has 
explained that “ the injury is exaggerated in the case of India, 
where so much of the revenue is exported without a direct 
equivalent.” 

57. And tho literature of this very controversy itself sup¬ 
plied a clear explanation. Lord Randolph Churchill, as Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, explains how the “ Heeding” and the 
drain of revenue is effected, and indicates also the final retri¬ 
bution— just as Lord Salisbury does, as already quoted by me 
Lot ! Randolph Churchill, in his despatch to the Treasury ot 
January 26tb,^886 f (c. 4868) 1886, p. 4, says first— 
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‘It need hardly be said that it is in consequence of 
the large obligatory payments which the Government of India has 
to nmko in England in gold currency that the fall in the 
exchange value of the rupee affects the public finances.” 
(Italics are mine.) 

59. And next he hits the nail on the head, and gives con¬ 
cisely and unmistakeably the real evil from which all India’s 


woes flow. 

60. Ho says “ The position of India in relation to taxa¬ 
tion and the sources of the public revenues is very peculiar, not 
merely from the habits of the people, and their strong aversion 
to change, which is more specially exhibited to new forms of 
taxation, but likewise from the. character of the Government ., ichicli 
is in the hands' of foreigners, who hold all the principal admini sir a- 
iive offices and form so larTfe a part of the Army. The impatience 
of new taxation, which would have to bo borne wholly as a 
consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country , and 
virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country , would constitute a political danger, the real magnitude 
ot which, it is to be feared, is not at all appreciated by persons 
who have no knowledge of, or concern in, the Government of 
India, but which those responsible for that Government have 
long regarded as of the most serious order.” (The italics are 
mine.) 

61. Hore, then, is the real disease—“ The character of the 
Government, whiohis in the hands of foreigners, who hold all the 
principal administrative offices, and form so largo a part of the 
Army” 1 — 14 the taxation which would have to be borne wholly as 
a consequence of the foreign, rule imposed on the country, and 
virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of ther 
country.” 

62. And it is remarkable that this was prophesied more 
than a hundred years ago by the highest Indian authority , or 
the day. 

Sir John Shore, in his famous minute in 1787 (Parliamen¬ 
tary Return 3V. of 1812, para. 132), says 

63. “ Whatever allowance we may make for the increased 
industry of the subjects of the State owing to the enhanced 
demand for the produce of it (supposing the demand to bo 
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enhanced), there is reason to conclude that the benefits are 
more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable from the system 
of a remote foreign dominion " (Italics are mine.) 

64. These evils of the system of a remote foreign dominion 
must be faced by the British rulers before it is “ too late.”. No 
jugglery of currency, or loud professions of benevolence, or 
the hundred and one subterfuges to which Indian authorities 
resort, will ever cure these evils—or put British Rule on a solid 
and safe foundation and relieve the Indian people of all these 
national; and political and moral degradations and debasement* 
and economic and material destruction. Give India true British 
Rule in place of the present un-Britisli Rule, and both England 
and India will be blessed and prosperous. 

65. Now, with regard to the immediate position—What is 
to be done now? Retrace the false step 0^1893, taken in spite 
of the clear warnings of the Treasury and others, and against 
the “law of Nature.’* The opening of the mints to the unrestrict¬ 
ed coining of silver will correct all the mischievous results that 
have flowed from the closing of the mints. And further, the true 
remedy, as pointed out by the Treasury, is a reduction of ex¬ 
penditure and readjustment of establishments. 

66. It never occurs to the Indian authorities in both 
countries that the high salaries of officials may be reduced, say 
a third, and, as repeatedly urged by many a right-thinking 
man, Native agency should be substituted—except for the 
highest control—for the foreign agency, and that Britain should 
contribute its fair share of the expenditure, to the extent to 
which such expenditure is incurred for its own purposes and 
benefits , such as the European services and Imperial wars, etc. 

{ )f course, anybody can understand that it is hard for officials 
o cut their own salaries, and let the Indians to come by their 
own, or ask the British people to contribute a fair share. But 
this is the only remedy both for the preservation of English rule 
and for the prosperity of both England and India. 

67. The opening of the mints will have immediate import¬ 
ant effects. (1) The stringency of the money market and the 
consequent dislocation of trade will be remedied. (2) The 
poor taxpayer will have to submit to such additional taxation 
. only (after careful and earnest" reduction of expendi ture and 
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avoiding of suicidal and unnecessary wars) as will be absolute¬ 
ly necessary to meet the deficit caused by the natural fall of 
exchange, instead of a concealed enormous enhancement of the 
whole taxation of the country, under the disguise and by the 
creation of a false “ rupee ” by closing the mints, to the extent 
of the difference between the value of the true and false rupee 
(may be between 6d. and lGd., or nearly three times as 
much). 

The Indian authorities must take the advice which the 
Treasury has given, and restore the currency law to its original 
purity and soundness. 

68. The second proposal for a gold standard (with partial 
or full quantity of gold) must be abandoned. The Government 
of Tndia have themselves condemned the proposal, as already 
stated, paragraphia. What does ifrmean? It is most inop¬ 
portune at present. It means that all the proportionate small 
quantity of silver that is in British India, and the proportion¬ 
ately large quantity that is in the Native States, must be 
forcibly (not by any natural economic cause but by the des¬ 
potism of the State) deprived of a large portion of its present 
value by throwing a large quantity of it in the market, and buy 
a large quantity of gold at a still higher proportion of value by 
the large additional demand created by it. All this loss in 
cheapening silver, and dearer gold to be squeezed out of the 
poor, wretched, famished ryot of India. 

69. The conversion of silver into gold standard cannot be 
carried out without great cost (see paragraph 45), which will 
be the highest cruelty and tyranny to inflict upon the “ blood¬ 
less *’ and miserable and helpless people of India, and especially 
this infliction to be made on the false assumption that it will 
give relief from the burden of the remittances for *'* Home 
Charges/’ when it will do nothing of the kind, as stated by 
Government itself. 

70. The step is not at all necessary for any economic 
purpose except that it will be a convenience to the foreign 
exploiter, official and non-official. A gold currency without 
gold (paragraph 46) and with an unrestricted silver currency is 
a delusion rejectod by Government itself, and forcibly impressed 
by the Treasury, 
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" -^T* I do sincerely hope and trust that this and all such 

heartlessness towards, and un-British treatment of, the wretch¬ 
ed people of India will become a thing of the past, and a true 
British Rule may bring blessing and prosperity to both'Britain 
and India. 

?2. I beg to give in Appendix C. a statement of Decomber 
11th, 1892, which I had submitted to the Currency Committee 
in 1892, from which it will be seen that I had then pointed out 
the objections to the proposals. I also beg to refer the Com¬ 
mittee to my evidence before the same Committee on December 
17th, 189k, (Chap. 7060, II, 1893, p. 106). 


73. There avo several other more or less minor questions. 
Suppose a ryot is paying Rs. 10, what will be taken from him 
in gold? Will it be at the rate at which the intrinsic value of 
the silver is at the time (at present lid. may be 6d.), or will 
demand be made at the present false value of Is. 4d., or even in 
the despotic power, at the rate of 2s., i.e. t £1 of the Rs. 10 ? 

74. When gold currency is introduced what salary will bo 
paid to the officials at lid. or Gd. of whatever the market value 
of the rupee may be, or at 16d., or even 24d., of the despotic 
value of the “ rupee,” for every rupee of the salary—a rupee of 
180 grains of silver. In other words, will it be £25 at 6d., or 
about £46 at lid., or about .£66 at 16d., or .£100 at 24d. for a 
present salary of Rs. 1,000, of a rupee of 180 grains ? 

75. There is the foreign merchant or capitalist of every 
kind always wanting to save himself in his trade-risks at the 
cost of.the taxpayer, besides using to no small extent, or to the 
extent of the deposits of revenue in the banks, the revenues 
of the taxpayers, as his capital for his trade, and besides what 
is brought back to India out of the “ bleeding ” of India as his, 
the foreign capitalist’s capital. Is Government going to inflict 
oppression upon the Indian taxpayer whenever these “ in¬ 
terests ” raise a cry and agitation for their selfish ends? 
Merchants and all sorts of foreign capitalistic exploiters and 
speculators must be left to themselves. It is no business of the 
State to interfere in their behalf at the cost of the Indian tax¬ 
payers ; they know their business; they are able, and ought 
to bo ’eft to take care of themselves. They exploit the country 
with the Indians' revenue and ‘ bleeding.” That is bad enough 
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unrftconscience—the profits are theirs, and the losses must 
bo also theirs and not an additional infliction upon the Indian 


taxpayers. 

76. The Government here dare not play such pranks with 
the taxpayers. In India the Government only thinks of the 
foreign “ interest ” (official and non-official) first, and of the 
subjects afterwards, if it ever thinks of the subjects at all, 
whon foreign “ interests ” are concerned. 

77. Lord Mayo has truly said: “ I have only one object 
in all I do. I believe we have not done our duty to the people 
of the land. Millions have been spent on the conquering race 
W'hich might have been spent in enriching and in elevating the 
children of the soil. We have done much, but we can do a 
Seat deal more. It is, however, impossible, unless we spend 
less on the * interests ’ and more on the people.” 

78. On another occasion he said : “ We must take into, 
account the inhabitants of the country—the welfare of the 
people of India is our primary object. If we are not here for 
their good, we ought not to be here at all.”—The Hindu of 
4th May, 1898. Sir W. Hunter’s 44 Life of Mayo.” 

79. This is exactly the whole truth. It is the “ interests” 
alone that the present selfish system and spirit of Government 
care for— and though that is some profit to England, it is most . 
destructive to India. If, according to the noble words of 
Lord Mayo, the people s true welfare were made the object, 
England itself will be vastly more benefited than it is at 
present, and India will also be benefited and will bless the 
name of England, instead of cursing it as she now begins to do 
—shut your eyes to it as much as you like. Do as Lord 
Mayo says, and all difficulties of trade, taxation, finances, 
•currency, famine, plague, unnecessary wars, and last, but not 
least, of poverty and disaffection will vanish. The past has 
been bad, “blooding and degrading”; let the future be-good 
yet— prospering and elevating. India then will bo quite able 
to pay as much as may be necessary for healthy Govern¬ 
ment, and ail necessary progress. 

80. In the above remarkable and true words of Lord 
Mayo, you have the cause of all India’s woes and evils, and 
4i 11 England’s political dangers of 44 the most serious order,” 



at* well as the proper remedy for them. Will this Currency 
Committee rise to its duty and patriotism ? 


Yours truly, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 


Sir William Wedderburn, 

Chairman of the British Committee of 

The Indian National Congress, 

84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S. W. 


APPENDIX A.—INDIAN EXCHANGES. 

From the TIMES, September 9th % 18S6. 

Sir, — I hope you will kindly allow me to make a few 
observations upon Indian exchanges. I shall first describe the 
mode of operation of an export transaction from India. In 
order to trace the effect of the exchange only, 1 take all other 
circumstances to remain the same— i.c any other circum¬ 
stances, such as of supply and demand, etc., which affect 
prices. 

I take an illustration in its simplest form. Suppose I lay 
out Rs. 10,000 to export 100 bales of cotton to England. I 
then calculato, taking exchange into consideration, what price- 
in England will enable me to get back my Rs. 10,000, together 
with a fair profit —say, 10 per cent.—making altogether 
Rs. 11,000. Suppose I take exchange at per . rupee, and 
find that 6<7. per lb. will bring back to mo in remittance 
as much silver as would make up Rs. 11,000. I then instruct 
my agent in England to sell with a limit of 6c/.' per lb., and to 
remit the proceeds in silver, this being the simplest form of 
ti»© transaction. The result of the transaction, if it turned out 
as intendod, will bo that the cotton sold at 6d. per lb. will 
bring back to mo Rs. 11,000, and the transaction will be com¬ 
pleted. 

Now, I take a transaction when exchange is Is. id, 
instead of 2*. per rupee. I lay out Rs. 10,000 for 100 bales of 
cotton, all other circumstances remaining tho same, I calcu- 
b*te that I can get back my Rs. 10,000* and iff per cent, profit* 
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°r Rs. 11.000 altogether, if my cotton were sold at 4c/. per lb. 
Tho\ I instruct my agent for a limit of 4c/., which, being ob¬ 
tained, and silver being remitted to me at the reduced price, I 
get back my Rs. 11,000. 

The impression of many persons seems to be that, just as 
I received G f d. per pound when exchange was 2 s. per rupee, 
~ get 6c/. also when exchange is only Is. id. per rupee, and 
that, silver being so much lower, I actually get Rs. 16,500, 
instead of only Rs. 11,000. This, however, is not the actual 
state of the case, as I have explained above. When exchange 
is at 2s. per rupee, and I get 6d. per lb. for my cotton, I do 
not got 6c/. per lb. when exchange is only Is. id. per rupee, 
but I got only 4c/. per lb.» in either case the whole operation 
is that I laid out Rs. 10,000 and received back Rs. 11,000. 
When exchange is 2s. I get Gd. of gold; when exchange is Is. 
id. I do not get Gd. of gold, but id. of gold, making my return 
of silver, at the lower price, of the same amount in either 
case-^rij., Rs. 11,000. 

I explain the same phenomenon in another form, to show 
that such alone is the case, and no other is possible. Sup¬ 
posing that, according to the impression of many, my cotton 
could be sold at 6c/. per lb. when exchange is only Is. id .— 
that is to say, that I can receive Rs. 16,500 back for my lay¬ 
out of Rs. 10,000, why my neighbour would be only too glad 
to undersell me and bo satisfied with 40 per cent, profit in 
place of ray 50 per cent, profit, and another will be but too 
happy and satisfied with 20 per cent., and so on till, with the 
usual competition, the price will come down to the natural 
and usual level of profits. 

The fact is no merchant in his senses ever dreams that hfr 
would get the same price of Gd. per lb. irrespective of the ox 
change being either 2s. or Is. 4c/. Like freight, insurance, and 
other charges, he takes into consideration the rate of ex¬ 
change, and settles at what price his cotton should be sold in 
order that be should get back his lay-out with tin? usuai 
profit. This is what he expects, and ho gains more or loss- 
according as the state of the market is aflected by other 
causes, such as larger supply or demand, or further variation 
in exchango during the pendency of the transaction. 
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-Taking, therefore, all other circumstances to remain the 
same, and the exchange remaining the same during the period 
of the completion of the transaction, the effect of the differ¬ 
ence in the exchange at any two different rates is that when 
exchange is lower you get so much less gold in proportion, 
so that in the completion of the transaction you get back in 
either case your cost and usual profit. In the cases I have 
juppdsed above, when exchange is. and price is Gel. per lb., 
then when exchange is Is. the price obtained or expected 
is Ad .• per lb. in both cases there is the return of Its. 11,000 
against a cost of Its. 10,000. 

I stop here, hoping that some one of your numerous 
readers will point out if I have made aDy mistake. It is very 
important in matters ot such complicated nature as mercan¬ 
tile transactions that the first premises or fundamental facts 
be clearly laid down. If this is done a correct conclusion 
will not bo difficult to bo arrived at. I have, therefore, con¬ 
fined myself to simple facts. If what I have said above is 
admitted, I shall next explain the operation of imports ihto 
India, and then consider in what way India is actually 
affected by the fall in exchange or in the value of silver. 


Yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 


National Liberal Club, 
September 2nd . 


APPENDIX B. 


1. Gov'crnment of India to Secretary of State, November 
i)th, 1878 

44 12. * . . And bearing in mind the necessary fixity of 

much of the existing taxation, the difficulty of finding new 
sources of revenue, and the dissatisfaction caused by all 
increases of taxation, even by those for which there is thepiost 
urgent necessity* it is indisputable that the political inconveni- 
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*ence of this gradually increasing burden is extremely great, 
aggravated as it further is by the uncertainty of its amount 
and the impossibility, of foreseeing its fluctuations, which may 
at any moment become the cause of the most grave financial 

embarrassment.'VHc. 4,868,1886, p. 19.) 


2. Now is it not very strange that the necessity of 
avoiding additional taxation is met by laying on as heavy a 
taxation as possible in the covert way of creating a false 


rupee V t 

3. “74. To this might further be added that the political 
risks of the present time, and the prospects they create of 
necessary additional taxation, which, if our proposals were 
adopted might be avoided wholly or to a great extent, or even 
be met by reduction of taxation, add force to the argument that 
if these changes are to be made, thero would be special political 
advantage in making them now.”—(P. 26.) 

4. Now this beats everything. While by proposing the 
•device of closing the mints, and giving a false value to the 
rupee, they are actually increasing the burden of taxation to 
the extent of the false increase of the value of the rupee, the 
Government, with an extraordinary naivete, say that their 
Proposals will u even be met by redaction of taxation \" The 
Government of India has beaten itself! 

5. India Office to Treasury, January 26th, 1886 

“ It is#ot, however, upon the large amount of the charge 
that Lord Randolph Churchill is desirous of dwelling, so much 
as upon the extreme difficulty in which the Government of 
India is placed in relating its finances, and the dangers that 
attend a position in which any sudden fall in the exchange may 
require the increased charge caused thereby to bo met by 
additional taxation ’’—(o. 4,868, 1886, p. 4.) 

6. “The imposition of additional taxation has always been 
a matter of much anxiety to the Indian Government, and the 
greatest objection has always been evinced to imposing such 
taxation in forms to which the people are unaccustomed, or to 
frequont changes, or to measures which give rise to fears of 


possible further changes and additional taxes.”— (P. 4.) i it 
for this reason that this covert way was discovered to impose 
lioavy additional taxation ? 


a 
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-rr'Government of India to the Secretary of State for 
India, February 2nd, 1886 :— 

“Speaking generally, the period of financial pressure to 
which we refer may be said to have extended from 1873-74 to 
1880-81, and to have involved increased taxation, largo reduc¬ 
tions in public works expenditure, and a heavy addition to the 
gold debt held in England.”—(c. 4,868, 1886, p. 6.) 

8. “This state of affairs would be an e7il of the greatest 
magnitude in any country in the world ; in a country such as 
India it is pregnant with danger.”—(P. 7.) 

And so the Government of India aggravate this state l 

9. “ If a stable ratio between gold and silver cannot be 
secured we must continue to add to the gold debt of India, 
though we are fully aware of the objections to borrowing 
•largely in England in a time of peace, and view with apprehen¬ 
sion the additional burden which will be imposed on India when 
borrowing in England ceases, and the remittances from India, 
must be increased in order to pay the interest charge on an 
increased gold debt.”—(P. 8.) 

Is that the reason why Government goes on increasing this 
debt with a light heart ? 

10. The words used by Lord Lytton's Government in a 
despatch dated November 9th, 1878, might be applied almost 
literally to the circumstances of the present day. 

11. “ At the present time when political eyents<may throw 
upon India new burdens of unusual magnitude, the position of 
our Government in relation to this question assumes a character 
of extreme gravity. Whethor, if such demands upon us arise, 
they would require us to have resort to increased taxation to 
provide additional resources for the service of the year, or to 
loans to meet sudden or unusual charges, or, as may be more 
probable, to a combination of the two, the anxiety that will 
attend our financial administration must be very great; and if 
the holders of silver should under any combination of circum¬ 
stances, throw any considerable quantity on the market, as is 
at all events possible, the consequences to India might be 
financially disastrous. How i sudden call to supply by taxa¬ 
tion a million or more to provide for further loss by exchange 
and one or two millions for war charges could be met, we are 
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Xx 4$L»l3Ws to know ; yet that such demands might arise no one 
can say is so improbable as to remove them from a serious 
claim on our attention. The prospects of a loan in such a 
case would not be much more satisfactory. Any temporary 
relief obtained by borrowing in England would be more than 
compensated by the increased burdens created in the future, 
and the necessary tendoncy of things would be to go from bad 
to worse.” (P. 10.) 

12. So it appears that this “extreme gravity,” “the 
anxiety,” and going “from bad to worse” were the reasons 
why wars of Imperial interest were undertaken, and why the 
increasing burdens are going on ! And why it is now decided 
that India and India alone should bear every burden? 

13. Lord Randolph Chhrchill, in his letter to the 
Treasury of January 2Gth, 1886, says “It is not, however, 
upon the large amount of tho charge that Lord Randolph 
Churchill is desirous of dwelling so much as upon the extreme 

' difficulty in which the Government of India is placed in regu¬ 
lating its finances and the dangers that attend a position in 
which any sudden fall in exchange may require the increased 
charge caused thereby to be met by additional taxation.” 

14. These extracts are sufficient to show the anxiety of the 
Government for increasing burdens on the people, and political 
danger to Government; and the beauty of the whole thing is, 
that they have done and are doing the very things which they 
proclaimed loudly should not be done : increased both taxation 
with a light heart and political danger with a vengeance \ 

15. I shall add what was said on the passing of the Bill 
in 1893: — 

In the Legislative Council of June 26th, 1893, the HonTIe 
Mr. Mackay, who was perhaps one of the most active persons 
in bringing about this legislation, said : — 

“I am completely in accord with the provisions of the 
Hill just introduced by the Hon’ble Sir David Barbour, and with 
the greatest deference I venture to congratulate Your Excel¬ 
lency on having succeeded in bringing forward a measure 
which will have the effect, uot only of restoring the finances 
of the country to a satisfactory condition, but which will also 
inpart to trade and commercial transactions that legitimate 



i. c 

TtnioiTnt of certainty of which they have been deprived for the 
past twenty years. The measure at the same time relieves 
the country of that dread of additional and seriously disturb¬ 
ing taxation which has been weighing upon it for some time 
past.” 

His Excellency the President said,:— 

16. “I think, then, that I may sum up this part of the 

case by saying that it has now been established almost beyond 
controversy that to leave matters as they were meant for the 
Government of India hopeless financial confusion; for the- 
commerce of India a constant and ruinous impediment; for 
the taxpayers of India the prospect of heavy and unpopular 
burdens ; for the consumers of commodities a rise in the prices 
of the principal necessaries of life ; and for the country, as a 
whole, a fatal and stunting arrestation of its develop¬ 
ment ”.“ We earnestly hope that our pro¬ 

posals may be fruitful of good, that the commerce of India 
may be relieved from an impediment which has retarded its 
progress, that the Government of India may he enabled to 
meet its obligations without adding to the burdens of the 
taxpayer; and that capital will flow more freely into this- 
country without the adventitious stimulus which wo hu»ve 
hitherto been unable to refuse. We trust, finally, that in 
process of time sufficient reserves of gold may be accumula¬ 
ted to enable us to render our gold standard effective, and 
thereby to complete the great change towards which we are 
taking the first steps to-day. Time only can show whether 
all these hopes will be fulfilled or be disappointed.” 

17. Vain,-unfortunate hope 1 A Currency Committee is sit¬ 
ting again. What was said by the Treasury and others has come 
to pass, and all the glowing prophecies of the Indian author¬ 
ities based upon clear fallacies, have been falsified—and yet 
persistence in the same course 1 
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INDIA, JULY 1ST, 1893.—THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Statement Submitted by Mr. Dadabiiai Naoroji 
to the Currency Committee. 

The questions of exchange and currency in connexion- 
with India have, unlike those questions in other countries,, 
two different branches, and it is very important to keep them 
distinctly in mind. 

(1) Political. (2) Commercial. 

(1) The political aspect entails upon British India tho* 
compulsory remittance of about £16,000,000 to this country 
every year (which will now bo £19,000,000, as no more railway 
capital will be forthcoming to be used here instead of drawing 
on India). I am not discussing hero the righteousness or 
otherwise of this state of affairs. It is the loss caused by the 
fall in exchange in the remittances of those (now) £19,000,000 
which is-the point under consideration. Otherwise the question 
of exchange would have no significance, as I have shown in 
my letters to the Times in September, 1886. 

The proposal to introduce a gold currency into India is 
based on the argument that it would save all present loss to 
the people of India from tho fall* in exchange. It will do 
nothing of the kind. It will simply inflict greater loss and 
hardship on the wretched Indian taxpayer. I explain. 

The Indian taxpayer, at the time when exchange was 2s. 
per rupee, was sending produce to England worth 16 crores of 
rupees to meet the payment of £16,000,000. Now, taking ex¬ 
change, say roundly Is. per rupee, he has to send produce 
worth 38 crores of rupees to meet tho (present) remittance 
of £19,000,000 — or at a double rate. To avoid tho confusion 
of ideas that prevails through tho present controversy, I 
would eliminate silver altogether from the problem and put it 
iu another form—that when one rupee was equal to 2s. the 
Indian taxpayer sent, say, one million tons of produce to 
meet the £19,000,000 oi Home Charges— when a rupee is Is., 
ho has to send two million tons of produce to meet the same 
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”4* Whether the currency be gold or silver or copper or 
lead will not be of the slightest consequence. The Indian 
taxpayer will have to send to this country as much produce, 
and no' one ounce less, as would purchase £19,000,000—the 
only difference in the quantity of produce to be sent will 


depend solely on the rise or fall in gold. Only there will be 
on the poor taxpayer this additional infliction—that ho 
will be saddled with the heavy cost of the conversion of 
the currency in gold; and gold becoming so much more in 


demand will still further rise, and the taxpayer will have to 
send so much more produce to meet the additional rise in the 
value of gold. All talk of saving to the Indian the present 
loss by fall in exchange is pure imagination. 

Again, suppose a ryot is paying Rs. 10 as land tax. When 
gold currency is introduced, what will Government take from 
him in place of Rs. 1,0 ? Will Government demand at the 
supposed rate of Is. per rupee—i.e., ten shillings only—or 
will Government demand arbitrarily in its despotic power at 
tho rate of the fictitious value of a rupee as two shillings and 
will take £1, or any amount at any higher rate above the 
intrinsic value of the rupee? Taking the gross revenue 
comprehensively, the total gross revenue is Rs. 850,000,000, 
what will Government take from the taxpayer when gold 
currency is introduced? Will it take at the present supposed 
rate of Is. per rupee, vie.' £42,500,000, or will it arbitrarily 
impose a double revenue at the rate of 2s. per rupee, so that 
from his present poor produce tho taxpayer must sell double 
he produce to meet the demands of Government. If the 
latter, what a precious benefit will this bo to the Indian tax¬ 
payer from the gold currency ! 

When gold currency is introduced what salary will be 
paid to the European official ? Suppose he hat£ a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 per month, will Government give him at the rate 
of Is. per rupee, i.c. f £50, and will the official accept £50 
lor the rupees 1,U00 ? Is not all the present strong agitation 
of tlio Anglo-Indian a clear reply that will do nothing 
of the kind, but will continue his agitation till he gets £100 
or something near it for his Rs. 1,000: or in other words 
get his salary doubled at a stroke, at tho expense of the 
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w ryot ? And has not Government already shown 
that it will yield to such agitation, and will bo, readily 
“ liber A ” to European demands at tho saorifico of the 


Indiana V It has already yioldod to the demands of the Un- 
coven*, ited Europeans and has given them a fixed exchange 
of 1 d. per rupee for their furlough, no matter whether 
exohat,-e is Is. or eveu less, say 6cl. Now the whole Europoan 
service is agitating to get them Is. 9c/. or some other high 
fixed exchange, even to tho extent of half their salary. Do 
these Anglo-Indians really want to exact from tho starving 
ryot uch high exchange when the rupee is worth perhaps a 
shilling or even sixpence ? Who will pay this difference? Of 
oour*tT an arbitrary Government may oppress a people as 
much as they like, but will the British people and Parliament 


allow auch a thing? , . 

On the top of all this comes the merchant with his agita¬ 
tion or the gold currency, that ho may be saved, at the 
sacrifice of the ryot, from his risks of trade. The profits oi 
trade are for his pocket, but risks of a commercial disturb¬ 
ance must be met by tho ryot? The poverty-stricken ryot 
must protect the well-to-do trader l God save India l 

1 do not need to trouble tho Committee with any further 
remarks as to the effect of the introduction of a gold curren¬ 
cy on ijhe condition of the people, who, according to Lord 
Lawrence's testimony, are living on scanty subsistence, and 
who, according to Lord Oromor, are already ‘‘extremely poor.” 
Our friends the Anglo-Indians have to bear in mind that they 
are taking already irorti the mouths of the poor Indian about 
Rs. 1)0,000,000 or more every year as salaries, allowances, 
pensions, etc., to the ko much deprivation of tho provision of 
the children of the soil. Will they never understand or consider 
this, and what evil that means to India V 

A word about the proposal to stop free coinage of silver. 
N T ow we know that a trade, internal or external, especially 
intern 1, requires abundant currency in a country like India; 
the curtailment of the coinage of the rupee will dislocate and 
cripp’o the iree action of the trade of the country, espe ,ally 
iutern&Uy, and will inflict serious injury and create eoino new 
complications. Secondly, the rupee,-.being thus artificially 
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to a fictitious value by being made scarce, will depress 
tho price of produce, and the ryot will be obliged toipart with 
more of his poor produce to meet the demands of Government. 
Will this be a benefit to him ? Further, by this restriction of 
coinage the wretched Indian taxpayer will not be relieved on 


a single ounce of produce in his forced remittances for the 
Horae Charges of £19,000,000 — in gold. Whatever tho ex¬ 
changeable valuo of gold isin relation to produce will have to 
be paid by the poor ryot, be the forced artificial exchange or 
the fictitious value of the rupee what it may. By restricting 
the coinage of silver— the price of silver in relation to produce 
being artificially enhanced — tho taxpayer will have to pay tho 
salary of all the European and other officials in such higher 
priced rupee, with so much more produce to part with ! which 
in short, will in eftect be a far heavier burden, by increasing 
the whole salary of the officials of all the services, both Indians 
and Europeans, at so much the greater sacrifice of the wretch¬ 
ed ryot. 

The agitation for stopping coinage of silver or introduc¬ 
ing gold currency, far from relieving tho Indian taxpayer 
from the present loss by fall in exchange, which in all consci¬ 
ence is very heavy indeed, will actually inflict greater injury 
upon the helpless fellows. All attempts at artificial tamper¬ 
ing with currency will, besides injuring the people, recoil upon 
tho perpetrators of the mischief. They can no more raise the 
value of silver fictitiously than they can suspond gravitation. 

The evil of tho present loss from exchange does not arise 
from the fall in exchange, but from the unfortunate unnatural 
political and economic condition of British India. Wore there 
no compulsory remittances to this -country (any ordinary free 
transactions of business or loans between two countries not 
mart ter in g beyond the usual risks of business), there would be 


no evil or embarrassing loss to Government such as we are 
considering. Tho excessive European services aro the cause 
of all such calamity upon the Indians. Any other silver-using 
-country—for instance, China—has no problem like that which 
at present embarrasses the British Indian Government. 

(2) Coming to the second branch of tho question, viz. y the 
oficcfc of the fall in exchange on international trade (for it is 
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m such trade or business only that exchange is concerned), the 
best tiling I can do is to give bolow the letter I wrote to the 
Times in September, 1886, and some other letters (I have insert¬ 
ed those letters, which I need-.not repeat hero). Of the letters to 
the Times that paper was pleased to write approvingly in one 
of its leaders.* Further, I have made, in the statement, some 
remarks as to the action of the United States in endeavour¬ 
ing futilely to stop tho silver storm, instead of allowing it to 
run its course. This I need not give here. 

Tho stop which the Government has now taken will, I 
^itn afraid, produce much mischief, and inflict great injury on 
theVtaxpayor, crusliingly heavy loaded as he already is. The 


utmost that the Government might have done would have 
been, as I was afraid they were determined to do, to give sortie 
fixed exchange to tho officials for their remittances to this 
country-—to as much as half the salary. This would have 
been bad enough, but the course the Government have adopt¬ 
ed, and for which there was no great necessity, will, I fear, 


prove far more injurious. 


IL—STA TEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE INDIA V 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF 1898. 


Washington House, 

72, Anorley Park, S.E. 

October 20th , 189s. 

Dear Sir William, —Since my letter of 28th July last, I 
iiave perused the Blue Book of the evidence given before the 
Currency Committee, and I feel it nooessary to make a fur¬ 
ther statement. 

*The Times, January 26th, 188a: — 14 We observe with 
pleasure that Lord Cross says nothing on the bounty alleged 
to be enjoyed by the Indian wheat grower through tho fall in 
the value ot silver. This piece of nonsense has boon again and 
again exposed iu the letters of our corrcspondcTits, and never 
more clearly and forcibly than by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji.” 
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2. Those words are often used in a very misleading and 
confusing manner. I give below an extract from a statement 
.which I have submitted to “ the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure and apportionment of charges,” which I hope will 
place the matter in a clearer light. 

3. 14 Beforo I proceed further let mo clear up a strange con¬ 
fusion of ideas about prosperous British India and poverty- 
stricken British India. This confusion of ideas arises from 
this circumstance. My remarks are for British India only. 

4. “ In reality there are two Indias— one the prosperous, 

the Other poverty-stricken. / 

(1) 44 The prosperous India is the India of the British and 
other foreigners. They exploit India as officials, non-officials, 
capitalists, in a variety of ways, and carry away enormous 
wealth to their own: country. To them India is, of • course,, 
rich and prosperous. The more they can carry away, the 
richer and more prosperous India is to them. Those British 
and other foreigners cannot understand and realise why India 
can be called * extremely poor/ when they can make their life 
careers; they can draw so much wealth from it and enrich 
their own country. It seldom occurs to them, if at all, what 
all that means to the Indians themselves. 

(2) 44 The second India is the India of the Indians— the 
poverty-stricken India. This India, ‘bled* and exploited in 
every way of their woalth, of their services, of their land, 
labour, and all resources by the foreigners ; helpless and voice¬ 
less, governed by the arbitrary law and argument of force, 
and with injustice and unrighteousness— this India of the 
Indians becomes the ‘ poorest country in the world, after one 
hundred and fifty years of British Rule, to the disgrace of the 
British name. The greater the drain, the greator the impover¬ 
ishment, resulting in all the scourges of war, famine, and pes¬ 
tilence. Lord Salisbury’s words face us at every turn : * Injus¬ 
tice will bring down the mightiest to ruin.’ If this distinction 
of the 4 prosperous India ’ of the slave-holders, and the pover¬ 
ty-: urickcn India’ of the slave.; ho carefully borne in mind, a 
groat deal of the controversy on this point, will be saved 
Britain can, by a rightoous system, make both Indias pros- 
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porous. The groat pity is that the Indian authorities do not 
or would not see it. They are blinded by selfishness—to find 
careors for our boys.’ ”— 

(Letter to Lord Welby, dated 31st January, 1S97.) 

5. This state of affairs arises from the e\ r il system of an 
un-British foreign dominion, as predicted by Sir John Shore in 
1787. This evil makes the action of the British trader and 
capitalist an exploitation which otherwise, under ordinary 
circumstances, under true British system, would be legitimate 
trade and investment. 

6. Almost throughout the Blue Book the thing chiefly 
considered is the requirements and benefits of “ The Foreign 
Prosperous British India.” “ Indian’s India ” chiefly comes in 
only fo(f the consideration as to how to tax the Indians in 
order to meet the requirements and benefits of the British 
official bleeders and non-official exploiters. Earnestly and 
repeatedly are questions put and answers given how additional 
taxation should bo raisod —not how to pi'obc the evil bud to find 
the true remedy. 

7. The main scope and direction of the evidence is as if 
India were a country and property of the Anglo-Indians, and 
British traders and capitalists ; as if, therefore, their wants and 
requirements, and the means of enabling them to carry away 
as mlich wealth as they possibly can to England, w T ore the 
chief object; and as if to oonsidor the land, resources, and 
labour of India as only the instruments for the above purpose. 

“INDEBTEDNESS OF INDIA.” 

8. This expression is repeatedly brought out for the self- 
satisfaction and justification of the exploitation. Let us 
examine how this partieuiar phenomenon is brought about. 

w 9. The process is this: The total amount of “ Home 
Charges” is £1$,795,883 (Statistical Abstract for 189(i^7, p. LOG 
o. 9,038], 1898). Out of this I deduct fully: Railways 
£5,799,567, and Stores Department, £951,700. In deducting 

those two items I do not mean that I admit tho necessity oi 
doing so entirely, but that I want to avoid any oontroversy at 
this stage upjn what are called “ Public Works Loans ” made 
by England, and Government Stores. Tho remainder, after 
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above deduction, is £9,053,569 =--Rs. 199,178,518, at 
^Tper rupee, about Rs. 22 per £1, about which is the present 
legitimate rate for the true rupee, and which, with much 
more, though under disguise, the Indian taxpayer is actually 
forced to pay. Taking, roughly, Rs. 200,000,000, evory pio of 
it is drawn from the people of British India and becomes an 
addition to tho capital or wealth of England, and is altogether 
spent in England every year. 

10. Next* the European services aro paid in India every 
year (at Rs. 1,000 and upwards per annum, not including 
lower salaries) about Rs. 94,679,627 (including a small amount 
of pensions paid to Eurasians not separately given). (Pari. 
Ret. 19? of 1892.) I do not know whether this amount in¬ 
cludes the payments made for and to European soldiers in 
India. I think not. Tf so, this has to bo added to uie above 
amount. To it has also to be added, I think, the illegal 
exchange compensation which is allowed to Europeans, there¬ 
by out-Shy locking Shyiock himself by not only taking tho 
pound of flesh, but an ounce of blood also. Almost the whole 
of this amount of Rs. 94,679,627, say roughly, Rs. 95,000,000 

: soldiers’ payments and exchange compensation, is,a loss 
to the people of British India, excepting, in a way, a small 
portion which goes to the domestic servants, house-owners, 
etc. But these amounts, would have gone all the same to 
tliesc domestic, etc., even though Indians had been in the place 
ot the Europeans. The services rendered by such domestics, 
.etc., being consumed by others than tho children of the soil,, 
are so.-far a loss to the country. 


11. But I do not propose to argue this point here. I allow 
Jor the present this expenditure in British India by tho 
Kuropean officials as hot forming a part of the loss by the 
drain. I think it is generally claimed, by tho Anglo-Indians 
that such expenditure in India by European officials is about f 
u " average, half of the salaries and emoluments paid to 
them in India, and that the other half is about the amount 
which is remitted to ICngland for families and tho savings. 
Taking, therefore, this half of Rs. 94,679,627 Rs, 47,339,813, 
and adding this amount to Rs. 200,000,000 (paragraph 9), the 
toul ii- roughly, Rs. 250,000,000 evory year; probably more 
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additions mentioned above of European soldiers’ 
payments and exchange compensations were made. This 
enormous amount of annual political drain causes what Sir 
George Wingate very properly calls a “cruel and crushing 
tribute.” Wevor could India have suffered such a cruel fate 
in all its history or existence, 

12. The first step, therefore, towards the so-called “ in¬ 
debtedness is that British India is “ bled ** every year to the 
amount of about Rs. 250,000,000 clean out of the country, and 


this enormous wealth is year after year poured into England. 
Will the India Office be good enough to make a return of the 
enormous wealth which England has drained out of India 
during its whole connexion ? 

13. Now, the second stage is the process of the manu¬ 
facture of “ indebtedness ” is that out of this enormous wealth 
drawn away from India—sufficient and far more than sufficient 
to build tiiousands of miles of railways and every possible 
public w r orks, and to meet every possible requirement of good 
government and progress, to the highest prosperity and 
civilisation—out of this enormous drain a small portion is 
takon back to India as “ British capital,” when it is nothing of 
‘the kind, and by means of the so-called “ British capital ” all 
Jndian resources of land and labour are further exploited by 
“ British ” (?) capitalists of every kind. All the profits made 
thereon are so much more wealth drawn away frohi India and 
brought to England. 

Tk I» urthor, the foreign exploiters are not satisfied with 
the small portion of “ Indian wealth” wiuoh they takfc back to 
India as their own capital, but they insist upon being further 
helped from the very current revonuos of the country. So 
voracious aro these exploiters that they clamour against 
Government for not putting its whole revenue at their disposal 
in the Presidency Banks, in:. toad of keep ng a portion.in the 
Treasury. Thus there is at first a political “bleeding,” which 
is the foundation ovil, and in its train and by its help 
comes the so-called “ ootnmoroial ” or capitalistic exploita¬ 
tion. 

15. Thus is manufactured that complacent “ indebted¬ 
ness*’ in the name of which the bleeding and exploitation arc 
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ceasingly and ever-increasingly carried on, and which is so 
pleasant, so profitable, and so nice an excuse to the Anglo- 
Indian and “ British capitalist’s ” heart. 

16. In reality there is not a single farthing of “ indebted¬ 
ness ’’ from India to England. It is England that is under a 
very vast material and moral debt to India. Of the latfcer—■ 
moral debt — I cannot speak much here, though it is no less 
enormous and grievous than the former. 

17. Besides the sum .of Rs. 400,000,000 now drained from 
India (paragraph 24) every year, (1) the British Indian Empire 
is built up at the entire expense of India, and mainly with 
Indian blood. Even now Indian blood is contributing in 
extending the British Empire and benefits in other parts of the 
world. And what a reward—a helotry l (2) Not only this, but 
in addition to the cost of building up the whole Indian 
Empire England has taken away from India an amount of 
wealth since its connexion with India which, with ordinary 
commercial compound interest, will amount to thousands and 
thousands of millions sterling. 

18. It may be asked whether ! mean that I do not want 
British c apitalists to go and trade or employ their capital in 
India / I mean nothing of the kind. By all means let them do 
so. Under ordinary circumstances India will hail it, as,any 
other country may do. But let it be with their own capital. 
Let them bring their own capital, and make upon it as much 
profit as they can, with India’s blessing upon it. What 1 
moan is that they should not first “ plunder ” India, leaving it 
wretched and helpless, then bring back a portion of “ plunder¬ 
ed ” India’s wealth as their oiov, exploit therewith India's 
resources ol land and labour, carry away the profits, and 
leave the Indians mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
—more slaves, in worse plight than even that in which the 
-slaves of the Southern States of America were. 


19. If England can understand her true interests 
political, moral, economic, or material-- if she would hold back 
her hand from India’s throat, and let India enjoy its cvni 
resources, England can niako India prosperous, and, as a 
necessary cohsoquenoe, can drive from India far, far greater 
bonolit, with India’s blessing, than what she derives at present 
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India’s curso of the scourges of war, and pestilence, and 
famine, and of an ever-increasing poverty. 

20. The word “ indebtedness ” must be taken at its 
•correct interpretation. It is simply “bleeding” and exploita- 
. tion, or what Mr. Bright indirectly characterised “ plun- 

•dor.” 


“BALANCE OF TRADE IN INDIA’S FAVOUR,” AND “EXCESS 
OF EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS AS A BENEFIT TO INDIA.” 

21. What is balance of trade in its true sense? Say a 
•country exports £100,000,000 worth of its produce. It gets back 
in imports, say, £80,000,000 worth of other countries* merchan¬ 
dise. The remaining balance of £20,000,000 of the original ex¬ 
ports, and, say, 10 per cont. of profits, or £10,000,000—alt* >- 

.gather £30,000,000 has to be received. This 30,000,000 is called 
balance of trado in favour of that country. And when that, 
country actually receives this balance of £30,000,000, either in 
the shape of bullion or merchandise, then its account is said 
to be squared or settled. 

22. I havo not includod in this trade account any true 
borrowing or lending Such borrowing or lending can be con¬ 
sidered by itself. A country’s borrowing is included in its 
imports, and the interest it pays is a part of its exports. This 
loan account between any two independent countries can be 
estimated and allowed for. And that in no way affects the 
buna fide balance of trade. If India bo allowed to and can <jct 
its true “balance of trade” it would be only too happy to 
make any legitimate borrowing or lending with any country, 
with beneiit to both. 

23. But such is r.ot India’s condition. What is India’s 
actual condition ? What is its so-called “ balance of trade,” 
of which much mistaken or wrong view is taken in the evi¬ 
dence? Be it first remembered, as I have already explained 
under the heading of “indebtedness,” that what is called 
India’s debt is nothing of the kind, but simply and solely a 
paTt of its own wealth taken away from it. 

24. Let us see what the amount is (c. 9,036, 1898, p. 277). 
Taking the last live years as an illustration, the total net 
exports for 1892-3 to 1896-7 are Rs. 1,314,600,000. The total 
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t3 for the same period .are Its. 5 , 083 , 000,000 ; taking 10 
per cent, profits theteon, will be Rs. 568,800,000. Therefore 
the total excess of net exports, x^lus profits, would be 
Rs. 1 , 883 , 400 , 000 . Then, again, the so-called “loans 4 ’ from 
this country are included in imports, the net exports must be 
increased to that extent. The addition to commercial debt in 
this country after 1891-2 to 189G-7 is £6,479,000 (c. 9,036, 1898, 
p. 130), or, say, £6,500.000, which, at the average rate of ex- 
change of the same years (p. 131), about Is. 2d..per rupee, or 
nearly Rs. 17 per £1, is equal to Rs. 110,500,000. So that the 
total of net exports (excluding loans from import.;) and 


profits will be Rs. 1,883,400,000 plus 110,500,000 equal to 
Rs.1,993,900,000, or about roundly Rs.2,000,000,000. During the 
five years the average per year will bo about Rs. 400,000,000. 
Xow to call this a “balance of trade in favour of India ” is the 
grossest abuse of language. It is neither any “ trade ” nor 
“ balance of trade.” It is simply and solely the rcjniltances of 
the official bleeding and the' exploitation of the non-official 
capitalists. Not a pie of this tremendous amount—Rs. 
400,000,000 evory year —will India over see back as its own : 
while in true balance of trade the whole of this amount should 
go back to India as its own. 

25. No wonder Sir William Harcourt’s heart rejoiced at 
the leaps and bounds with which the income-tax increased 
year after year in this country. In his speech on the occasion 
of his famous Budget he rejoiced at the increasing income- 
tax, never seeming to dream how much of it was drawn from 
the ‘“bleeding ” drain from India. 

26. With what self-satisfied benevolence have examiners 
;.nd witnesses talked of the groat benefit they were conferring 
upon India by making every effort to increase the excess of 
exports in order to enable poor India to meet her “ indebted¬ 
ness.’' .Such is the Indian myth ! But what is the reality ? To 
increase the net exports as much as possible means to increase 
the remittance of the bleeding and exploitation.; of ever year 
of which not a farthing is to return to India as its oion. Extra¬ 
ordinary, how ingeniously matters can be and are represented, 
or rather misrepresented, and the public here entiredy 
mislod l 
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SURPLUSES AND SOLVENCY. 

27. Thero never have been and never will be true .surplus¬ 
es or solvency of British India as long as the present evil 
system of government lasts. What is a surplus of the finance 
of any country? Suppose that in England you raise £100,000,000 
of rovenue. Suppose £95,000,000 are spent and £5,000,000 
renfhin in hand at the end of the year, and this £5,000,000 is 
called surplus, and that the Government, if it does not impose 
any additional taxation or does not borrow, is solvent. Now, 
the essential condition of this surplus is that the whole of the 
£95,000,000 has returned to the tax-paying people thumselves in 
a variety of ways, and continues to be part and parcel of tht 
wealth of the country. And the remaining £5,000,000 will 
also go back to the people and remain a part of the wealth of 
the country. 

28. But what is the case with India ? It is nothing of the 
kind. Suppose Rs. 1,000,000,000 are raiseu as revenue. Sup¬ 
pose Rs. 950,000,000 are spent, leaving Rs. 50,000,000 in hand 
at the end of the year. Now, are these Rs. 50,000,000 at sur¬ 
plus? No. The Rs. 950,000,000 have not all returned to the 
people and have not remained as part of India’s own wealth. 
Some Rs. 250,000,000 (see paragraph 12) are drained clean out 
of the country by foreigners, never to return to India. Till 
these Rs. 250,000,000 are returned to India as its own, which 
they never are, and which is a dead loss, to talk of the sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 50,000,000 is another gross abuse of language* 
Instead of Rs. 50,000,000 surplus there is a pure deficit or 
rather entire loss of Rs. 250,000,000. And such perpetual 
losses are pure bankruptcy. 

29. I repeat, that there never has been and never will he 
any surplus in India as long as, from every year’s revenue 
there is a clean drain, which at present is at the rat * of about 
Rs. 250,000,000. In this country all that is raised as revenue 
returns to the country, just as all water evaporating from the 
oceans returns to the ocean. And England’s ocean of'Wealth 
remains as full as ever, as far as revenue is concerned. ^ 
India’s ocean, on the oontrary, must go on evaporating and 
drying every year more and more. 
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^50. The only reason why the Indian Government does 
not go into bankruptcy—bankrupt though it always is — is 
that it can, by its despotism, squeeze out more and more from 
the helpless taxpayer, without mercy or without any lot or 
hindrance. And if at any time it fools fear at the possible 
exasperation of the people at the onormity, it quietly borrows 
and adds to the permanent burden of the people without the 
slightest compunction or concern. Of course the Government 
of India can never become bankrupt till retribution comes 
and the whole ends in disaster. 

31. I have referred in the above consideration to the 
official bleeding only, but when to this is added the further 
exploitation of the land (meaning all the resources) and labour 
of the country, which I have already described, the idea of 
surplus or solvency, or of any addition to tho wealth or pros¬ 
perity of the people (however much it may be of tho Euro¬ 
peans) becomes supremely ridiculous and absurd. 

IMPORT op BULLION AND HOARDING. 

3 k Roferonce is frequently made to this matter. I think 
tho best thing I can do is to give an extract from my reply to 
Sir Grant Duff :— 

Westinhistcr Review, , November, 18? 7. 

33. “Sir Grant Duff refers to the absorption of gold and 
silver and to hoarding. What are tlio facts about British 
India ? In my 4 Poverty of India * I have treated the subject 
at some length. The total amount (after deducting the ex¬ 
ports from imports) retained by India during a period of 
eighty-four years (1801 to 1884), including the exceptionally 
largo imports during the American War, is £455,761,383. 
This is for all India. The population at present is 254,000,000. 
I may take the average of eighty-four years roughly—say, 
300,000,000. This givos -!5&\ 6d. per head for the whole 
nighty-four years, or per head per annum. Even if I 
took tho average population a> l80,00u,000, the amount per 
head for the eighty-four years would be 50s., or Id , per head 
por annum. Of the United Kingdom I cannot get, returns 
before 1858. Tho total amount of treasure returned by tho 
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Kingdom (after deducting exports from imports) is,, 
for twenty-seven years from 1853 to 1834, £86,194,937. 
Taking an average of 31,000,000 of population for twenty* 


seven years, the amount retained for these twenty-seven 
years is 55s. 7 d. per head, or very nearly 2 s. Id. per head per 
annum*; while in India for more than three times the same 
period the amount is only 45s. 6c?. per head, or 6Jd. per head 
per annum. France has retained from 1861 to 1880 (Mulhall’s 
Dictionary) £208,000,000, and taking the population, say 
37,000,000, that gives 112s. per head in twenty years, or 5s. Id. 
Per head per annum. 

34. “Sir Grant Duff ought to consider that the largo 
amount of bullion is to be distributed over a vast country and 
a vast population, nearly equal to five-sixths of the population 
of the whole of Europe ; and when the whole population 
is considered what a wretched amount is this of gold and 
silver— vis., per head per annum—received for all 

possible wants l India does not produce any gold or silver. 
To compare it with Europe: Europe retained in ton 
years, 1871-1880 (Mulhall, ‘Progress of the World/ 1880), 
•£327,000, 000 for an average population of about 300,000,000 or 
~ls. 10d. por head, or 2s. 2(7. per head per annum. India during 
fhe same ten years retained £65,774., 252 for an average popula¬ 
tion of, say, 245,000,000; so that the wholo amount retained 
for the ten years is about 5s. 4-7., or only 6U 7. por head per 
*'tnnum, against 21s. lOd. and 2fl. 2d. respectively of Europe. 
This means that India retained only one-fourfch of what 
Europe retained per head per annum during these ton years. 
It must be further remembered that there is no such vast 
system of cheques, clearing-houses, otc., in India as plays so 
important a part in England and other countries of Europe. 
Wretched as the provision of Gp?. per head per annum is for 
all wants—political, social, commercial, etc.—there is some¬ 
thing far worse behind for British India. All the gold and 
silver that I have shown above as retained by India is not- for 
British India only, but for the Native States, the fro: t er ter¬ 
ritories, and the European population ; and then the remaind¬ 
er is for the Native population of British India. Wo must 
havo .official information about these four division:, beforo 
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nn a correct estimate of what British India retains* 
The Native States, as I have said before, have no foreign drain 
except the small amouQt of tribute of about £700,000. Some 
frontier territories receive something instead of paying any 
tribute. These States therefore receive back for the exports 
of their merchandise, and for the ordinary trade profits on 
such exports, full returns in imports of merchandise and 
treasure, and this treasure taken away by the Native States 
and frontier territories forms not a small portion of what is 
imported into India. It must also be considered how much 
metal is necessary every year for waste of coin and metal, and 
for the wants of circulating currency. When Government can 
give us ail such information, it will bo found that precious 
little remains for British India beyond what it is compelled to 
import for its absolute wants. I hope England does not mean 
to say that Englishmen or Englishwomen may sport as much 
as they like in ornaments or personal trinkets or jewellery, 
but that the wretch of a Native of British India, their fellow- 
subject, has no business or right to put a few shillings’ worth 


of trinkets on his wife’s or daughter’s person-—or that Natives 
must simply live the lives of brutes, subsist on their * scanty 
subsistence,* and thank their stars that they have that much. 

£3. “ I will now try to give some indication of what bullion 
British India actually retains. -Mr. Harrison gave his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee of 1871-74, that about 


£1,000,000 of fresh coinage was more than sufficient to supply 
the waste of coin or metal. Is it too much to assume that in 
the very widespread and minute distribution, over a vast 
surface and a vast population, of small trinkets or ornaments 
of silver, and their rough use, another million may bo required 
to supply waste and loss? If only a pennyworth per head per 
annum be po wanted, it would make a million sterling. Next, 
how much goes to the Native States and the frontier terri¬ 
tories ? Here are a few significant official figures as an 
indication. The 4 Report of the external land trade and rail¬ 
way-borne trade of the Bombay Presidency for 1884-85’ (p. 2) 
says of Rajputana and Central India :—*13. The imports from 
the external blocks being greater than the exports to them, the 
G lance of trade due by the Presidency to the other provinces 
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K& mou nts to Rs. 12,01,05,912, as appears from the above table 
and the following.’ I take the Native States from the table 
•referred to. 


EXCESS OF IMPORTS IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

Rs. 

From Rajputana and Central India ... 5,55,46,753 

». Berar . . 1,48,91,355 

„ Hyderabad . S,67,688 


Total ... 7,13,05,796 

Or £7,130,579. This means that these Native States have 
-sported so much more merchandise than they have imported. 
Thereupon the Report remarks thus :— ‘The greatest balance is 
in favour of Rajputana and Central India, caused by the import 
°f opium from that block. Next to it is that of the Centre*! 
Provinces. It is presumed that these balances are paid back 
1 mainly in cash ' (the italics are mine). This, then, is the way 
the treasure goes ; and poor British India gets all the abuse — 
insult added to injury. Its candle burns not only at both ends, 
but at all parts.” 

36.' Far from any important quantity or any quantity of 
bullion going to British India and as “balance of trade,” 
Rs. 400,000,000 worth of British India’s wealth at present 
goes clean out of the country every year never to rofcurn to it 
as its own . 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM CHEAP SILVER.—A LOW RUPEF 
AND LOW EXCHANGE PROMOTES AND DEVELOPS EXPORTS. 

37. That there is some temporary advantage from low 
exchange to silver-using countries over gold-using countries, 
t have already explained iu my letter to the Daily News of 
September 24th, 1886 (Appendix A. of my letter already sub¬ 
mitted). But in British India this little advantage is of not 
much avail to the poor people. What becomes of it when that 
must perforce lose every year, never to return to them. 
Rs. 400,000,000 of wealth out of their miserable total produce, 
leaving them so much more poor and miserable? It is idle to 
talk of the people of British India deriving benefit from low, 
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Lingo or from anything as long as these tremendous. 

bleedings and the exploitation go on. 


PRICES AND WAGES. 

38. Tho above remarks apply equally to prices and wages. 
How on earth, under such drain, can thero be any healthy 
increase of prices or wagos arising from true prosperity ? 
Before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure and 
Apportionment, a member having asserted that there was 
general rise of prices, Mr. Jacob, as official witness, confirmed 
the statement. Thereupon I prepared some questions, took 
the paper to Mr. Jacob, and gave it to him to enable him to- 
preparo the replies. And, what was my surprise when he told 
me that tho subject was not of his department, and he would 
not answer the questions, though he did not hesitate to say 
that there was a general rise of prices ! If of any use I shall 
produce the questions before the Committee. But, first of all, 
there are no reliable statistics sufficient to draw any correct 
conclusions ; and conclusions of any value cannot be drawn 
about any one factor from prices or wages which are the 
results of many factors. 

39. 1 would not lengthen this statement by noting 
several other points in tho Blue Book, but conclude by 
repeating what Sir John Shore has said more than a hundrod 
years ago (in 1787). His words.were true then, are true to this 
day, and will remain true in futur if the evil pointed out by 
him continues. He said : “ Whatever allowance wo may make 
for the increased industry of the subjects of the State, owing 
to the enhanced demand for the produce of it (supposing the 
demand to be enhanced) there is reason to conclude that the 
benefits are more than coun f erbalancod by evils inseparable 
from tho system of a remote foreign dominion.” 

40. This evil system must be altered, or, as I have said 
before (paragraph 5), what, under natural circumstances, 
would in any country be legitimate trade and investments by 
British people become, under this evil system of an un-Britisli 
r ule, cruel exploitation. .Unit s the evil is remedied, there is 
no hope for British India, and disaster both for England and 
India is the only look out. 
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Let England pay fairly and honestly her share of 
expenditure incurred for her own interests, and end the bleed¬ 
ing by ti careful consideration of tho following words of the 

Luke of Devonshire, as Secretary of State for Tndia, spoken 
in 3883 : “ There can, in my opinion, be very little doubt 

that India is insufficiently governed . If the country • 

is to be bettor governed, that can only bo done by thoomploy- 
ment of the best and most intelligent of the Natives in the 
Service.” And tho best means of attaining this object is to 
give honourable fulfilment to the Resolution passed by the 
House of Commons in June, 1893, about simultaneous exami¬ 
nations. 


42. Unless Acts end Resolutions of Parliament and Royal 
Proclamations are honourably fulfilled, and a righteous 
Government, worthy of the English character and promises 
and professions is established, no eurronoy or financial 
jugglery, or “ political hypocrisy,” or any “ subterfuges,” or 
un-British despotic ruling will avail or remedy the ever-grow¬ 
ing and various evils that must constantly flow from an 
unrighteous system. 

43. Lord Salisbury’s eternal words stare us in the face 
4t Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin.” 


'4—& 
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REPLIES TO QUESTIONS PUT 

TO THE 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

My paper on the Indian Services, dated 7th December, 188G, 
covers a large number of these questions, and renders some 
of them unnecessary to reply to. I now reply to those which 
need reply from me. 

I would first make a few general remarks. 

The only firm rock upon which a Foreign Rule, like that 
of the English, can be planted in a country like India, is that 
of equal justice to all British subjects, without any regard to 
any class or creed. The principles of high policy and states¬ 
manship, which the statesmen of 1833 and 1^58 laid down, aro 
the best and the only right ones that can be adopted by b civil- 
t ized and advanced nation like England. Every deviation from 
this “ plain path of duty ” cannot but lead to troubles, compli¬ 
cations and difficulties. Like a step-mother, England can win 
the love and affections of her step-children by treating them 
with the same love aud justice with her own. Children 
might submit to tyranny and injustice from their own mother, 
but would always resent the least injustice from a step¬ 
mother. 

The more firmly and steadfastly England would adhere to 
the noble principles of 1833 and 1858, the stronger would be 
her hold upon the loyalty, gratitude and attachmeut of the 
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'"people. Diverse as the races and the classes are in 
India, it will be the strongest self-interest of each and all to 
preserve the headship and rule of a just power, under which 
all could be equally protected and prosperous. 

Under the simple principle of equal justice to all, none 


could reasonably ask for special favours, and a host of com¬ 
plications and troubles would be avoided. As in the case of 
©very law of nature, this moral law will gradually adjust 
everything into natural and harmonious action and develop¬ 
ment, though, as in all transitions, some temporary difficulties 
may occur. It is admitted from experience that the larger the 
held of competition, the higher is the standard of the results. 
By the simultaneous first examinations in India and England, 
India will have the benefit of the best talent of the country. 
The backward provinces or classes will be stimulated by 
emulation and ambition to spontaneous exertions, and the best 
help Government can give to them will be to aid them in their 
education. The best service that the leaders of such classes 
can do to their community is to encourage them to depend 
upon their own exertions, to help them to prepare themselves 
for fair and manly struggle, and thus to win their position 
both in the services and in other walks of life, and not under 
the debasing and demoralising influenoe of favouritism. This 
manly course will keep them backward for a short time, but 
it would be the best for them in the end. Favouritism cannot 
last long under the British administration. It must break 
down and these classes will have to begin their manly course 
then. The sooner they set themselves to work in that way, 
the better for them, and the quicker will they come to the 
front and obtain whatever they may deserve. 

One of the best results of the first simultaneous exami¬ 
nation in India and of the general carrying out of the 4th 
Kesolution of the National Congress of 18S5, will be a great 
impulse to education. The New York State Commission in 
‘their report say : —“ Nor does there seem to be any reason to 
doubt that opening of the Public Service to competition will 
give to education here, as it did in Great Britain, a marvellous 
Impulse. The requirement proposed in the 4th Resolution 
of the National Congress of India of last December, for 
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candidates of India to finish their studies 
examinations with the successful candidates of England 
is a very important matter. It has to be considered by 
us not as a condition to be imposed by Government, and 
as an injustice to us, but as a thing to bo highly desired * 
by ourselves in order that our native officials may, in every 
possible way, stand on a perfectly equal footing with their 
English colleagues, and there may not be left any ground to 
cast any slur of inferiority*upon them. Moreover, without a 
visit to, and study in, England for sometime, our officials will, 
never sufficiently acquiro a full feeling of self-respect and 
equality with their English colleagues, their education will 
not acquiro that finish which it is essential it should have to 
administer an English system, by studying that system in its 
birthplace itself. The visit of the successful India candidates 
to England is much'to be desired for our own benefit, at least 
for some years to come, when experience will show the de¬ 
sirability or otherwise of continuing it. 

The standard and tests of qualification, Mental, Moral 
and Physical —to be alike for all candidates. Age to be same, 
and all British subjects to be admittod without any disqualifi¬ 
cation for race, creed, or colour* The competitions in the 
different provinces of India for the TJncovenated Services to 
be in the same way open and similar for all. 

The circumstances of qualifications being alike, there 
should be no difference of pay, pension, leave, etc. etc., for 
the same office or duties. 

The remark made by Sir C. Aitchison in his minute on 
the age question is well applicable to tho whole question of 
the competition for the Services. He says : — 

“ I think they are right in rejecting the Statutory system 
and relenting it as an unjust imputation upon their capacity 
and intellectual ability, and in demanding that the conditions 
of competition shall be so framed as to make it possible for 
them to enter the competition 011 a fair footing as regards 
fheir European fellow-subjects, and to win by their own exer¬ 
tions an honourable position in the Civil Service/* 

Such fair footing cannot be obtained by the Indian candid 
date3 without a simultaneous examination in India. 
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WORKING OF THE EXISTING STATUTORY SYSTEM. 
Mode of Selection of Statutory Civilians.’* 


Questions 1 to 45. 


Following the lines of my first paper, it is evident that 
the Statutory Service should cease, if simultaneous examina¬ 
tions are held in England and India. Otherwise, it would be 
an undue favour to the natives. Any system of scholar- 
whips also to enable natives to go to England to qualify for 
the Civil Service, than would be unnecessary. 


III. Competition in England for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

% 

Questions 46 to G7. 

No additional facilities need be given to the Native candi¬ 
dates to go to England. The simultaneous first examination 
in India puts them on an equal footing with the candidates in 
England. 

54. From this Province, there have been Hindu, Maho- 
rnedan and Parsee candidates in England; and I think, 1 Hindu, 
l,Mahomodan and 3 Parsees have passed. 

55. Expense, risk of failure and the greater risk of young 
lads going wrong, and the cc^isequent unwillingness of parents 
to lot their children go out of their own and family control 
and influence, are very sorious objections to sending young 
boys to England. Out of those few who have sent, some have 
regretted it. Among certain classes of Hindus there is reli¬ 
gious objection. . The elderly people will for some time yet 
continue to feel it objectionable to go to England, but such 
Youths of the rising oducated generation as would succeed in 
the first competition, will not object to go. Even the general 
feeling is now gradually diminishing. 


IV. Competition in India for the Indian Civil Service. 


Questions G8 to 92. 

72. The present Educational establishments will not for 
soma time quite adequately furnish all the requirements of 
ihe Indian candidates, but by the very fact of the doiuand 
•arising, the existing institutions will develop themselves, and 
new ones will arise. 
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An open Competition will not bo likely to give any 
decided advantages to any particular class or caste, except to 
those persons who are competent to pass it and who would 
in time form a class of their own. It could not be otherwise, 
where fitness should be the only pass. The Third Annual 
Report of the United States Civil Service Commission says:— 

“The fundamental idea of this reform, that public office 
is a public tyust, to bo exercised solely for the public welfare, 
and that offices should be. filled only by those best qualified 
for the service to be rendered, after their fitness have been as¬ 
certained by proper tests, is the corner-stone of popular 
government.” 

This principle applies with far greater force to a foreign 
Government. 

75. Far from there being any political or administrative 
objections to open simultaneous competition in India, there are 
important reasons why it should be so. For politically, just 
treatment will be the greatest political strength. 

On administrative grounds, this policy will be the best 
means of getting the fittest and best British subjects fqr 
service, and will relieve Government of a host of difficulties 
with which they are beginning to Jie assailed, and which will 
go on increasing as long as they Keep astray from the plain 
path of duty and from the easiest, justest, and most natural 
principles of government. In taking this plain path of duty, 
the roots of their power will sink deeper and deeper into the 
hearts and affections of the people. 

76. The question of getting the aristocracy into the 
Service is a very important one. Their influence is great and 
their attachment to the Rule is desirable. But the exigencies 
and requirements, and the whole system of civilized British 
administration rests upon educational, moral and physical fit¬ 
ness. Jt will lie no service or kindness to put any cadet into a 
position for which lie is not fit. He soon falls into ridicule, 
and leaves the service in disgust. If a cadet is weil educated 
and competent, his own aristocratic feeling of dignity would 
impel him into a fair and manly contest. And he would not 
like to be in a position, to be looked down upon as inferior 
and as a creature of “inehrbany M (favour). If he is incom- 
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jrovernnient cannot put him into a place for which he 
is not fit. In the old and no passing regime of Native States, 
a cadet may be put any whero to draw his pay, and a deputy 
or some subordinate does his work. But in British Admin¬ 
istration this is utterly out of the question, and will not bo 
tolerated a single day. As Sir C. Aitchisoli has said 
“ Manifestly it is our duty to the people of India to get the 
hast men we can”; or as the Civil Service commissioners in 
England have shown the necessity of obtaining the advantage 
ot Setting “ not merely competent persons, but the best of the 
competent.” 


So all attempts to draw the cadets by favour will natur- 
ully end in failure and disappointment. It will be an 
anachronism. The best way in which Government can do the 
aristocracy real and permanent good and true kindness is to 
mduco them, by every means, to give their sons suitable 
education, and whether they afterwards care or not to get into 
the Services, their general advance in knowledge and intelli¬ 
gence will enable them to appreciate truly the merits of the 
British Rule, and will make them intelligent and willing 


supporters of it. The best favour, therefore, that Government 
can do to the aristocracy is to persevere still more earnestly 
'ii the course it has already adopted to promote education 
among them, and the whole problem of the true position and 
d'gnity, in the new state of circumstances, will naturally and 
smoothly solve itself. The more they attain-their self-respect 
tdie more able will they bo to preserve their dignity, position 
and influence among their countrymen, and tho more will they 
appreciate tho true merits of the British Rule. 

To a great many of tho aristocracy, a military career 
would be more congenial, and it would be very desirable to 
adopt suitable means in this direction to draw them to become 
attached and devoted, in their self-interest and self-respect to 
British Rule. 


78. For the higher service tho simultaneous competition in 
^ ia ought to be from the whole of India, to secure ** the 
es ** of the competent ” for such high service. 

For the Uncovenanted Service, each Province should be 
(ji t to itself for the necessary competition. 
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Under simultaneous examination in India and further 
study and examinations in England with the English successful 
candidates, the position of the Indian official will he quite equal 
to that of the English official. 

80. Any fixed portion of the service to be allotted to 
natives, will violate the fundamental principle of the Act of 
1833 and of the Proclamation of 1858—will not hold in itself 
reasonable elements of finality and will not do full justice 
to the claims of the natives. Should, however, Government 
be now not prepared “ to do full justice ” and to allow the 
chance or possibility of all successful candidates turning out 
to be natives, Government may, for the present, provide 
that, till further experience is obtained, a quarter or half of 
the successful candidates should be English. 

With the fair field opened freely by the simultaneous 
examinations, the Statutory Service, as I have already said, 


will have no reason to exist for first appointments. 

81. The age must be the same for all candidates, so that 
no stigma of inferiority or favour might stick to any. About 
what the age should be, I agree with Sir C. Aitehison, and the 
Resolution of the Congroas of last year, that it should be 23 
maximum, and 19 minimum. 


82-83. The Civil Service Commissioners in England are 
most fitted from their experience to fix all necessary tests and 
qualifications that would be fair to all candidates, and such 
tests or qualifications should be the same for all. Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee has said, as to some test for moral 
qualifications : — 

44 Early superiority in Science and Literature generally 
indicates the existence of some qualities which are securities 
against vice— industry, self-denial, a taste for pleasures not 
sensual, a laudable desire of honourable distinction, a still 
more laudable desire to obtain the approbation of friends and 
relations. We therefore believe that the intellectual test 
which is about to be established will be found in practice to 
be also the best moral test which cun be devised.” 

In regard to physical fitness, I think that, beyond merely 
looking to freedom from any nhysical organic defects, some 
tests should be instituted to test certain physical accomplish- 
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t candidates, such as riding, swimming, shooting 
and military and gymnastic exercises. 

At the Cooper’s Hill College, in the Public Works and 
Telegraph Departments (and I think Forest is also now in¬ 
cluded), the following rules exist 

‘ 37. Every student will bo required to go through a course 
01 exercise in the gymnasium, and of Military exercises* 
including the use of the ride.” 4 

“ 39 - Every student selected for the Indian Service before 
proceeding to India, will be required to furnish evidence of his 
competency in riding.” 

85-6. The very essence of equal competition is that every 
subject, test qualification or condition should be alike in 
England and India for all candidates — fair onough not to han¬ 
dicap any unreasonably, and with an eye to secure the best 
fitness, the highest educational and mental training, and suit¬ 
able physical capacity. This will give the best men all round. 

89. With training on such thorough equality of tests, etc., 
there will be no difference of circumstances in the case of 
persons who enter through the simultaneous examinations, 
fend there will bo no reason to make the rules for pay, leave, 
pension, etc., different. On principle also the duties of an 
office should carry its own remuneration, etc., the fittest 
person being got for the office, and such reasonable remunera¬ 
tion should be fixed for the purpose as would induce superior 
men to seek the service. 

90-92. The Covenanted Servants will bo sufficiently tested, 
and will not, I think, need a probation, after joining service in 
India, beyond what is at present required. However, what¬ 
ever probation may be deemed necessary, it should bo the 
same for all—Europeans and Natives. 

V. Promotion from the Uncovenantrd Service, 

93 to 101. 

This is an important chapter. It is vory desiraide that 
some prizes should be held out for marked, meritorious and 
able service in the Uncovenanted Services. 

Any scheme for the purpose must be such that the person 
promoted, being thus considered qualified, should aftejrwards 
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^^^OE^footing of equality, with regard to pay, etc., etc., with 
the Covenanted Servant occupying similar situation. The 
promotion to be open on the principles of 1833, without regard 
to race or creed. The recommendation of any Provincial 
Government, with satisfactory reasons, to be subject to the 
confirmation of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 

That not more than one such promotion should be made 
in any one year in any one Province—or some maximum must 
be fixed. 

That in the year in which such promotions are made, the 
number of appointments to be competed for at the regular 
first competitive examination of that year, should be lessened 
by the number of promotions. 

In such promotions, probation \Vill not be necessary, as. 
Government would not select anybody for such a prize, where 
capacity and fitness for business is not already marked and 


proved. 


VI. Pay; Leave and Pension. 102 to 120. 

Under the principles of 1833 and 1858, the Statutory 
Service ceasing to exist, no distinction being reserved for any 
class or race, and equal qualifications being fixed for all. by 
the simultaneous examination in England and India and future 
associated study and examinations in England, no distinction 
of Pay, Leave or Pension can be justified. The duties and 
responsibilities should carry their own recompense fixed on a 
reasonable scale. Equal furlough, I think, will induce per¬ 
sons to visit England, which is desirable. After all tho 
European could only need about 5 weeks more for going to 
and from England. 

The question of Admission from the professional classes 
is rather a difficult one. Those who Aicceod in their profes¬ 
sion are generally not likely to seek service, and those who 
would seek service are generally not likoly to be superior 
men. Then, after severe competitions and suitable qualifica¬ 
tions are required from those who enter the service at the- 
regular door, and who for that purpose devote themselves to 
the necessary preparation, it becomes unjust to them to open 
a side-door for others. It may be a mattor for consideration,. 
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ich ^Kthink it is already, whether, after the first general 
competition in England and India to test high culture and 
capacity, a division should not be made, out of the passed 
candidates, for Judicial and Executive services, so that their 
subsequent preparation, for two or three years in England, be 
devoted in the respective direction. The point to be borne in 
inind is that if a side-door is opened, the principle of competi¬ 
tion and fairness will receive a serious blow, and nepotism, 
favouritism, interest, etc., will force their way into the ser¬ 
vices,—a thing most to he deplored. 


Under the present system of the Uncovenanted Service, 
judicial appointments are, I think, made from persons called 
to the Bar who prefer service to practice. But when a pro¬ 
per system is adopted for all the Uncovenanted Services so 
as to secure the best men for first appointment through a- 
regular door, this necessity will no longer exist. 


vii. General. 

121 to 165. 

123-125. The Indian schools develop force of character 
and other qualities, as similar institutions in England do. In 
fact, the Indian schools are on the model, and follow in the 
footsteps of English schools. 

The full development of force of character and other 
qualities depends upon their future exercise and opportunities. 
When any limb of the body or faculty of mind is not used or 
exercised, it gradually decays. The actual responsibilities 
and performances of duties develop and strengthen all necos- 1 
sary qualities, and in time become hereditary in classes. The 
British advanced system of administration, requiring intellec¬ 
tual, moral and physical fitness, will in turn create from the 
educated its own new class of administrators, and an intellec¬ 
tual aristocracy who would, from self-interest, right appre¬ 
ciation and gratitude, become and remain devptedly attached 
the British Rule, and to the system in which they would 
bave been born and bred. The present old land-marks cannot 
and will not continue. The world, and especially the present 
Progression of India, cannot stand still. Circumstancos are 
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VJWst^Mnging in these days, and the condition of things must 
change therewith. 

The wisdom of the Government will be in directing these 
-changes aright and in their own favour with grace, instead of 
forcing them into opposition against themselves. 

The exclusion of the natives for nearly a century has 
much to answer for any decay of administratorship or fitness 
that may be now observed. The change of this policy, and 
the adoption of the noble policy of the Act of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858 will give new life to the nation, will 
redress the past wrong, benefit India, and benefit and bless 
England. Richly will then be realised those noble and glori¬ 
ous hopes of the Proclamation: “In their prosperity will be 
our strength; in their contentment our security; and in their 
gratitude our best reward.” 

136-131. The objection for want of sufficient means to be 
risked for tho purpose operates to a very large extent. It is 
chiefly the educated and middle class that makes some 
attempt. The rich do not much care, even lip to this time, 
both for education and for service, though education is 
forcing some progress among them. That great difficulty 
is the natural unwillingness of parents to cast their raw 
young sons, unformed in character, at the most critical 
period of their life, among strangers in a land far away, 
and full of temptations and snares for them; without the 
I parental and family control and influences to guard and guide 
them. Several parents have regretted the day whon they 
allowed their dear ones to part from them. 

In a hundred ways that can hardly be described, a raw 
native youth has difficulties, temptations and risks. 

By confining the examinations to England we get only a 
fow of those who can afford to risk some monoy, but we 
cannot get the b<st of the talent and fitness from the whole 
country, besides it being utterly unjust to handicap the Natives 
so heavily. The few that go are not necessarily of tho best. 

By residence in England, young boys do often more or 
less gat out of touch and sympathy with the people in India. 

These remarks do nob apply to those who go at ;i higher 
age, and after their character is formed and their intelligence 
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Jeveloped. They derive groat advantage from the visit. 
They are able to understand and study things intelligently, 
make comparisons with things in their own country, are 
vividly struck with striking differences, and are inspired with 
a desire to improve by them. They do not cast of their touch 
and sympathy with their own people. On the contrary, they 
are generally more sharpened. With the novelty and intelli¬ 
gent observation, they return with a sort of enthusiasm, to do 
some good in their country. The kind of young men who will 
go to England after the first examination in India, will be just 
the persons who will dorivo the greatest benefit from the visit. 
Every moment of their sojourn will he well and profitably 
spent, their great stakes and formed character keeping them 
straight and desirous to do their best. 

132. The requirement of temporary residence in England 
‘precedent’ to first competition is the main grievance. This 
requirement 4 following ’ on success‘in India in a simultaneous 
examination, will remove the grievance, and will not have the 
effect of preventing any considerable or important section, 
who are prepared for competition, from competing. 

133-4. Once the first competition is freely opened to all, 
and the Statutory Service abolished, excepting so far as it is 
adopted to give a reasonable opening for the most meritorious 
among the Uncoveminted Servants, another special service for 
any, class cannot be justly made, and for no long time will all 
classes of Hindus allow the present caste-objections to 
continue. 

135-141. It is desirable to avoid opening many doors for 
admission to the Services, once the regular doors are so freely 
opened to all. The oases of servants not knowing English 
will become rarer every day. Should such cases arise of very 
meritorious servants, they might be rewarded in some way^ 
such as a special extra personal allowance. 

There may arise sometimes a case, such as of some im¬ 
portant political mission in which any certain individual, 
owing to connection, influence or position, becomes especially 
most fitted for the tasX. Power should be reserved to 
Government, with the sanction of the Secretary of State to 
make such extraordinary appointments outside the Services— 
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it is desirable to avoid this as far as possible. The 
peculiarly special fitness becomes a special reason for the 
occasion. 


143. No, there should be no proportion or show of any 
favour introduced. In a free and open competition, numbers 
will in time have their proportionate share. Any such 
departure and complication vitiates the principal of 1833. 
The natural ambition of each community will bring it into the 
ueld in proportion to its number and capacity, and the princi¬ 
ple oj. the fittest’ will be observed with the greatest advantage 
to the whole country, without trouble to Government *and 
with best service done to every class, by having been set to 
help itself manfully. 

143. No such classifications are needed. They will be 
•contrary to the principles of 1833, and will be the source of 
much trouble and difficulty. It is undesirable to crystallize 
or select any class or classes to monopolise any services. In 
the present transition state, things .should be left to develop 
and arrange themselves naturally, with free field and scope. 

144. For the high Covenanted posts, it is not desirable 
° restrict the natives to their own provinces, and this cannot 

1)0 c * one * or & general competition by simultaneous exami¬ 
nations in England and India. We must get the advantage of 
the best and fittest from the whole country, and then they 
may bo distributed as Government may think best, or the 
present system may be continued by which the selection of the 
I rovinces is left to the candidates in the ordor of their merit 
in the first competition. But even then the Government has 
the power of making transfers. 

145-157. All such schemes violate the fundamental 
principles of the Act of 1833. They will deprive us of what 
we already possess by this law. The simple machinery of a 
f-iir field for all, and the employment of the fittest can be the 
only best scheme founded on a just and sound principle and 
giving the best results. 

161-5. J do not know whether there is any such system 
in Bombay. Any system cannot be good, if it be not based on 
sonic sound principle and fitness. Once the field is opened 
freely and fairly to all, every such contingency will in time 
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. settle itself, and Government will be saved much 
4e and complication of the vain endeavour of satisfying 
everybody or class separately. 


VIII. Composition, Recruitment, &c., of the Subordinate 
Executive and Subordinate Judicial Service. 

156 to 184. # 

167. The sections who take advantage of education—and 
they mainly belong to the middle classes. 

. 168. The rich* and the commercial classes do not much 
. 'Care for service. It is chiefly from'the natives of middle class, 
good family and education, that most of the candidates come. 
And every native who is edi*ated is desirous to confer the 
same blessing upon his children. 

169. Some prefer an independent line or a profession and 
some willingly accept appointments. 

172-5. After a fair field is opened for all, therd w ill be no 
justification for any appointments being practically reserved 
for natives of pure descent or for any other class. Fitness 
^nust be the only principle—the principle of 1833—and then no 
just complaint can arise. 

176-183. Suitable high education and fitness must be an 
essential qualification. It cannot be otherwise under the 
British* system ; and after educational, moral and physical 
fitness is decided upon as the only right basis for employment. 
Government are the best judges as to what the tests should 
be to secure the necessary qualifications. 

Separate examinations may be established to test separate 
requirements of the different departments of the Subordinate 
Services, a certain extent of high general education and train¬ 
ing being necessary for all. Open competition for all classes 
and fitness to be the fundamental principle, and the examina¬ 
tions and tests so arranged as to secure the best qualifications 
for the service for which the appointment is to be made. 

Something like the Civil Service Commission of England 
may be founded here, who would be able to arrange all suitable 
details, and go on improving the system as experience sug¬ 
gested—the sole principle and aim beiflg Justice to all subjects 
alike and fitness for the duty. 
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ill Province will be better left to make its own arrange- 
suitable to its wants for the Subordinate Services. 
Probation is useful, and the length of this also will be best 
fixed by the authorities or the Commission as experience 
suggests. 

Some probation will be advisable, though it is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The Civil Service Commission of the United 
States say in their third Report of 1885-6:— 


“ Ifc could be shown statistically that those who pass high¬ 
est in the examinations are likely to make the most useful 
public servants.’ • • • “A man taken from the head of a • 
register is far more likely to be a valuable public servant than 
one taken from the foot and therefore the examinations do 
test superior capacity for the public service.” 

“ Despite all the antecedent probability of fitness which, 
the precautions just described create, it is beyond question 
true that we cannot be absolutely certain, that a well-informed 
man of good habits will prove a good worker. A real test of 
the fact by doing the public work is precisely what the merit- 
system providea. 1 hat test is a probationary service of six 
months before an absolute appointment.”. 

IhU practical test, by actually doing the public work, is not 
•>nly an integral part of the merit-system,but originated with it. 
If these facts were generally understood, they would doubtless 
be regarded as a full answer to the oft-repeated criticism, that 

mere inf urination is not proof of business capacity.”. 

The experience of the Commission has shown how great 
is the majority of those, hiving passed the examination, who 
have proved themselves to he persons of good . business 
capacity.” After giving some statistics : — “ The results, ' 
indeed, go far towards showing that a probationary term is 
not essential, though unquestionably useful, under the new 
system.” 


184. Jt would be desirable, if candidates in the first exami* 
nation of the Covenanted Service, who may have .shown decided 
proficiency, but failod to secure a placo among the successful 
candidates, and who are passed the age of competition, are 
allowed, if they so cfesife, to be placed at the head of tho list of 
tuo successful candidates of the year in one of the Uncove- 
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services. For, a superior class of servants will thus 
Cured without any injustico to anybody—only that the 
person will have passed a much higher examination and a 
higher order of tests and qualifications, which will be an 
advantage. 

It will be a good fiold for the recruiting of the Subordinate 
Service, if such persons can bo secured. As such persons will 
have to commence at the bottom of the service, they will often 
profer with their high acquirements to strike out some new 
lines for themselves or enter the professions. But should they 
desire to enter the Subordinate Service, they should be 
allowed. 


General Remarks. , t 

Though I have answered some of the questions relating to 
schomes or details, and whatever may be their suitability, all 
I lave to urge is that the principle of 1833 and 1858 must bo 
the foundation of the whole edifice, and every scheme be based 
upon, and in accordance with it. We should not, after half a 
century of progress, be now deprived of our great Charter in 
the slightest degree. Once this principle is faithfully adopted, 
Government can easily arrange to devise suitable schemes to 
secure the best results. For the Covenanted Services the 
machinery already exists, all that is necessary is to make the 
first competitive examination simultaneously in India with 
that of England. And for the Uncovenanted Services, Civil 
Service Commission may be devised, who would prepare 
suitable schemes in detail for every department and carry them 
out. 

The chief point which I des%e to urge is this. Let Govern¬ 
ment adopt any scheme of competition, only let everyone,— 
European or Native— have a free and fair field, so that neither 
should bo in any way handicapped, and all are subjected to the 
same tests. 

No distinction of race, creed or colour being left, Govern¬ 
ment will be relieved of all the troubles and complications that 
must otherwise arise, and the whole machinery of Government 
will settle itself into smooth work under a just and sound 
principle, with benefit to the country and glory to the 
Rulers. 


24-L 
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I have often said, tbe question of the services or 
foreign agency, is a question of the highest importance for the 
economic condition of India, and the material condition of the 
masses. It is the one “evil incident to a foreign rule ” which 
requires to be minimised as much as possible, if English rule is 
to be a true and great blessing to India. The following words 
of the Secretary of State for India, show what political danger 
also lies in this foreign “ character of the Government ” :— 

Pari. Ret. [c. 4868] 1886, page 4. 

“ The position of India in relation to taxation and the 
sources of the Public revenues is very peculiar, not merely 
from the habits of the people and their strong aversion to 
change, which is more specially exhibited to new forms of 
taxation, but likewise from the character of the Government 
which is in the hands of foreigners, who hold all the principal na- 
ministrative offices and form so large a part of the Army . The 
impatience of now taxation which would have to be borne 
wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the 
country, and virtually to meet additions to charges arising 
outside of the country, would constitute a political danger, the 
real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all appre¬ 
ciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or concern in, 
the Government of India, but which those responsible for that 
Government have long regarded as of the most serious order.” 
(The italics are mine.) 
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STATEMENT TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON EAST INDIA FINANCE, S871. 


Financial Administration op India. 

A considerable number of the best informod and most 
influential Native and English Inhabitants of India, together 
with others of Her Majesty’s subjects of all ranks who have 
the welfare of that portion of the British Empire at heart, 
asked tor Parliamentary inquiry. Parliament readily granted 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, though for an 
inquiry which was to be limited to Financial Administration. 
It is, I think, due to Parliament and to the Select Committee 
that those who prayed for inquiry should say in time what 
they want, for it would be both unreasonable and useless for 
them to complain afterwards that the Select Committee did 
not do this or that. As a native of India, and one who joined 
ni a petition from the East India Association, I most respect¬ 
fully submit for the consideration of the Select Committee a 
Jew remarks as to what I hop© and desire from it. 

The Financial Administration of any country, like all 
other human institutions, requires, four important elements- - 

1st. Materials. 

2nd. Head to design. 

3rd. Hand to execute. 

4th. Sound principles of design and execution. Upon 
the degree of perfection of each and all of these requisite, 
depends the measure of success. 

i.. Materials. 

This is the most important and fundamental question for 
decision. Without sufficient and suitable materials to work 
with, all the other requisites are of no avail whatsoever. 
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lie question, then, is: Does India, even at the present day* 
produce enough to supply, without hardship or privation, 
both its ordinary wants as a nation, and its -extraordinary 
and peculiar want, to remit to a foreign distant country, a 
portion o^its produce as the natural economical result of a 
foreign rule ? I say that India does not produce enough even 
for the ordinary necessary wants of its children, much less 
for all their social and peculiar political wants. Is this a fact 
or not? The Indian Government is bound to answer this 
question definitely. If the India Office should prove me to be- 
wrong, no one will rejoice more than myself. If I be right, 
then, no ingenious device of even ten Wilsons or Temples will 
relieve the Financial Administration of its difficulties unless 
the Indian legislators and financiers possess the Divine power 
of creating something out of nothing. The poverty and pri¬ 
vations of the country once admitted, the question then will 
be, how to remedy this fundamental evil. The subject of the 
remedies ultimately resolves itself into the following : — 

1st. Provision of capital necessary for all public works 
of a permanent character, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
which are required to increase production and facilitate dis¬ 
tribution, to be provided, if India is impoverished, and has it 


not. 

2nd. A just adjustment of the financial relations between' 
India and England, so that the political drain may be reason¬ 
ably diminished.* 


* I give this chief cause of the impoverishment of a. 
country in the words of Sir R. Temple himself, written under 
the direction of JLord Lawrence. (Punjab Administration 
Report for 1856-* Parliamentary Return 212 of 1859, page 
16 ). -. 

“ In former reports it was explained how the circum¬ 
stance of so much money going out of the Punjab contributed 
to depress the agriculturist. The native regular army was 
Hifidustanee ; to them was a large share of the Punjab reve¬ 
nues disbursed, of which a part only they spent on the spot, 
and a part was remitted to their homes. Thus it was that, 
year after year, lakhs and lakhs wete drained from the Punjab, 
and enriched Oudh. But within the last year, the native army 
being Punjabee, all such sums have been paid to them, and 
have been spent at home. Again, many thousands of Punjabeo 
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The best way of attracting capital and enterprise to 
Use the vast culturabie waste lands. 

4th. The best way of increasing the intelligence of the 
people by a comprehensive plan of national education, both 
high and popular. 

If the fact of the poor production of India can be proved 
directly, any indirect test may not be considered necessary; 
but as questions have been already put in the Committee 
about such tests, and as these tests are frequently appealed 
to as proving the prosperity of the country, I think it 
necessary to say a few words regarding them. The tests I 
refer to more particularly are “ rise ’’ in prices and wages, 
and imports of bullion. I hope mere general assertions on 
these points will not be considered sufficient. To understand 
correctly the phenomena of prices and wages, it is absolutely 
necessary for the India Office to prepare a return of the 
prices and wages of all districts from, say, twenty years prior 
to the British acquisition, to the present day, giving also 
opposite to the iigures for each year the causes of the rise or 


soldiers are serving abroad. These men not«oniy remit their 
savings, but also have sent quantities of prize-property and 
plundor, the spoils of Hindustan, to their native villages. The 
effect of all this is already perceptible in an increase o# 
agricultural capital, a freer circulation of money, and a fresh 
impetus to cultivation." 

44 The Report has been prepared under the direction 'f 
Sir John Lawrence, K.C.B., Chief Commissioner of Punjab, by 


44 R. Temple, 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Punjab.” 

May I appeal to Sir R. Temple to ponder over this extract 
and in his now place of a financier of India, look this same 
evil for all India boldly in the face, and firmly suggest its 
proper remedies; so that the burden of the millions and 
millions that are “year aftoryoar drained” from India to 
Englapd may be reasonably lightened, and the ability of the 
people to meet the legitimate portion of the drain increased 
to the necessary extent? Is it also too much for India to 
expect, or even to claim from Lord Lawrence to represent 
this evil to the Selocfc Committee and to Parliament, and to 
obtain for India full redress ? 
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o case way be. Such a return alone will 
efioeTof “the drain,” after the British acquisition, either as to 
how far any rise, on the one hand, was the result of scarcity 
of production, or of increase of prosperity, or of local 
expenditure on public works ; or, on the other, how far any 
fall was the result of abundance of produce or the poverty of 
the district; and, further, whether the rise or fall was general 
or local, permanent or temporary. The average of a collection 
of districts of the whole country must also be taken correctly, 
and not in the erroneous manner in which they are at present' 
made up in the Administration Reports. 

To sho„w the necessity of what I ask in the above para¬ 
graph, I give a few instances. In the Madras selection from 
Government Records, No. XXXI., of 1856, prices are given of 
certain periods for several districts. I take thosp^>f Chinglo- 
put (page 23), for the years 1841-50, (Fuslee, 1251-60), during 
which the prices suddenly rose from Rs. 82 per garce of paddy 
in 1254, to Rs. 126 in the next year 1255/ and to Rs. 124 in 
1256, and again went down to Rs. 96 and 69 in the succeeding 
years. So at Rajahmundry, in the prices for the years 1236 
to 1245 (1826 toJ834), there is a sudden rise from Rs. 61 in 
1211 to Rs. Ill in 1242, and to Rs. 168 in 1243, going down 
again to Rs, 95 and C3 in the succeeding two years. Now, are 
^those high prices in the two couples of years the result of 
scarcity or prosperity? If the former, how very wrong it 
would be to take the high averages of these ten years for 
comparison or as an indication of prosperity? The last two 
years in the Punjab have been bad seasons, and the price of 
wheat has risen from 1st January, ’68 to 1st January,’ ’70 at 
Delhi, from 26 seers (of 2 lbs,) per Re. 1 to 9 seers : at Ambala 
from 24 seers to 9 seers; at Lahore, from 18 seers to 9J 
(Punjab Adm. Report for 1869-70, p. 95). 

Now, is it right from high averages occasioned in this 
manner to infer prosperity? An lioiTble member recently 
quoted in Parliament the high price of rice at Jubbvdpore. 
Had his informant been a little more communicative, he 
would have learnt that, while at Jubbulpore, say in the 
average good season of 1867-8, the prico was Rs. o., per 
rnaund, in the adjoining division of Chutteesghur, tho price 
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lporo and Belaspore was only Re. 1 per maund, or 
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nearly ono*fourthi and that therefore Jubbuiporo, with its 
local expenditure oil public works, was no criterion for the 
rest of the country# In tho North-West Provinces, the 
price of wheat was about the same in the years 1860 and 1868. 
But during that interval the province passed through a 
great famine, and had famine prices. Now, will the average 
taken with these famine prices be a proper criterion for 
inferences of prosperity V With regard to the erroneous mode 
oi taking averages of a number of districts, by adding 
up the prices and dividing the total by tho number of the 
districts, without reference to tho quantity produced in each 
district, I need simply refer to the average taken,in the Report 
of the Central Provinces for 1867-68. It is there made out 
for rice to be Rs. per maund, when the actual average was 
only about Rs. 1$. 

These few instances will, I hope, suffice to show how 
carefully the test of prices, and similarly that of wages, have 
to be ascertained and applied. With reference to wages, two 
important elements must* be borne in mind—the number of 
the labourers who earn each rate of wages, and the number 
of days such wages are earned during the year. 

So far as my inquiries go at present, the conclusion I 
draw is, that wherever the East India Company acquired 
territory, impoverishment followed their steps, and it is only 
from the time that loans for irrigation and railways and other 
public works, and the windfall of the benefits from the Ameri¬ 
can War returned back, as it were, some of the lost blood, 
that India has a little revived. But it will require vigorous 
and steady efforts to increase the production of the country, 
and diminish its drain to England, beforo it will be restored to 
anything like ordinary good health, and be freed from 
famines. , 

With regard to imports of bullion, there are sufficient 
returns for the past seventy years; but they require to be 
carefully examined to draw any correct inferences from them, 
t.iking into consideration tho non-production of bullion in the 
country, the revenue being required to be paid in money, and 
thereby making silver a necessity in all ordinary transactions 
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vast population among whom these imports are 
distributed, and the amount of treasure the East India Com¬ 
pany and their servants carried away during the last century 
in the shape of salaries, bribes, booty, etc. Cannot the India 
Office make some return on this point, to show the exhaustion 
oi the country thus caused which required to be replenished 
by subsequent imports ? It is no use simply depending upon 
tho re-echoing of the general exclamation, “ What an enor¬ 
mous quantity of silver has gone to Indial '* I entreat most 
earnestly that the first element— viz., the material condition 
of India—may bo most carefully sifted, and the necessary 
remedies be applied. If this question be not boldly and 
fairly grappled with, it will be, in my humble opinion, the 
principal rock on which British Rule will wreck. It is im¬ 
possible for any nation to go on being impoverished without 
its ultimate destruction, or the removal of the cause. 


II. Head to Design. 

The head which designs the Imperial financial legislation 
is the Supreme Legislative Council, while local legislation is 
designed by the local Councils. All these Councils have a 
controlling head in tho India Office Council in London. The 
questions, then, to bo decided, in order that the designing 
Head may bo as efficient and adapted to the end as possible, 
resolve themselves into these 

1st* Can any legislation ever do its work satisfactorily in 
which the opinions, feelings, and thoughts of tho people pay¬ 
ing the taxes are not fairly represented? Englishmen, no 
matter how able and with whatever good intentions, cannot 
feel as the natives feel, and think as the natives think. The 
co-operation of a sufficient number of intelligent natives in all 
the Councils is an absolute necessity to any satisfactory 
financial legislation. As to any fear of political mischief from 
taking natives more largely into confidence, I think it to be 
entirely groundless. But, oven granting that there was any 
I need simply refer to the Act of 1861, in which ample 
checks and securities are provided. With a sufficiently largo 
number of natives, with a corresponding increase in the 
number of non-official English members, there will not only be 
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k\but, on the contrary, every cause for satisfaction. I 
may just point out the checks I allude to— 


“Provided always, that it shall not bo lawful for any 
Member or Additional Member to introduce, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, any measure 
affecting— 

“1. The public debt or public revenues of India; or by 
which any charge would be imposed on such revenues.* 

' “2. The religion or religious rites and usages of any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. 

44 3. The discipline or maintenance of any-part of Her 
Majesty’s Military or Naval Forces. 

“4. The relation of the Government with Foreign Princes 
or States.” (Clause 19.) 


Moreover, the Governor-General has his power of veto ; 
-and the ultimate consent of Pier Majesty’s Indian Secretary 
is also necessary. (Clauses 20 and 21.) 

Clause 22, limits even the power of the Governor-General 
as to what he shall not legislate upon, and Clause * 43 
repeats, with certain additions, as to what the local Council 
cannot legislate upon except with the sanction of the Governor- 
General. With such checks there can be nothing to fear. 

2nd. Whether decentralization, such as Sir Charles Trevel¬ 
yan and Sir C. Wingfield, and others .who agree with them, 
propose, is necessary or not to solve difficulties like the 
following. Some provinces complain that they are taxed 
more to make up the deficits of others. For instance— 
supposing that the Zemindars oY Bengal are right in claiming 
exemption from any additional burden on lands, under the 


•Though £he Indian Councils are thus prohibited from 
imposing charges on Indian revenues without direct legisla¬ 
tion, and the sanction of the Governor-General first obtained 
to introduce the measure, the Indian Council in England is, in 
a very anomalous way, left to do what it likes with the 
revenues of India; take, for instance, t-ho way in which certain 
charges connected with the Cooper Hill Civil Engineering Col- 
logo uro put upon Indian revenues or the largo sum of money 
spent upon the India Office, or any other charges that the 
Indian Council chooses to make. 
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run of 1793, would not the scheme of decentralization 


!e the Bengal Government to provide in some other 


appropriate way for its own wants, instead of the Supreme 
Council being obliged to impose the same taxes upon the 
other parts of India also, as it cannot tax Bengal by itself. 

The distant Presidencies complain that the Supreme- 
Council is not able to understand fully tlieir peculiar require¬ 
ments. With the Governor-General having a veto upon all 
the legislation of tho subordinate Governments, could not the- 
Supreme Government be better able to attend to all Imperial 
questions without any loss of dignity or power, and yet leave 
fairly upon the heads of the different Presidencies their fair 
share of responsibility? Those and similar questions -with 
regard to the Constitution and work of the Councils in India 
have to be decided. 

Similar questions have also to be considered with regard 
to the Indian Council in England. First, need thero be 
such a largo Council? Secondly, need the Council have the 
work of supervision of everything that is done in India; or 
will it act merely as an appellant power, to interfere when 
appealed to ? Is the constitution such.as could satisfactorily 
perform its work with the due knowledge and appreciation of 
the continuous change of conditions going on in India ? And 
is it not ^necessary, moreover, that, as,in the Councils, in 
India, some suitable representation of native views and 
interests should exist in the India Office ? Lastly, is it right 
that this Council should have the power to spend the revenues 
of India as it likes, without some such open legislation, dis¬ 


cussion, and check, as is provided for the Councils in India ? 


From this, I hope it will be sufficiently apparent that the- 
element of the head which design and control*/' the financial 
administration of India requires careful consideration. Tho 
necessity of a fair expression of the view's and feelings of tho 
natives has another aspect— viz., that with such co-operation 
Government will be very largely relieved of the odium of any 
dissatisfaction among the natives. 

All the remarks with reference to the necessity of a fair 
representation of natives in the Legislative Councils apply 
equ dly to all taxation and expenditure of local funds. For, 
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the Imperial revenue of some £50,000,000, there are 

local funds raised as follows : — 

. 

Local Funds. 


Cross Receipts for I8G7-9, according to Part I. of Pinar.cc 
and Revenue Account a of India , published by the Government of 
4 India, Calcutta , 1670, Account No. 34 pages, 110 3IS, 120, and 12 1 


Government of India 


'o *> 

00 

Oudh . 


... 194,728 

Central Provinces ' ... 


... 173,410 

British Burraah 

% . . 

... 105,550 

Bengal 


... 623,722 

•N.-W. Provinces 


... 825,007 

Punjab 


... 326,870 

Madras 


... 459,199 

Bombay 


... 1,093,133 

Berars (11 months of 1866-67, £130,148) Not given. 


Total .. £3.842,647 
III.,— Hand to Execute. 

This hand is formed by all the different services in the 
Administration. The questions arc:— 

1st. Can these services bo fully efficient without a pro* 
per proportion of natives of talent and integrity in all grades V 
I consider the question here solely with reference to success¬ 
ful financial administration, independently of its very im¬ 
portant, social and especially, political bearings, of the claims 
of right and justice, and of the groat evil of no elders of 
wisdom or experience being prepared among the natives, as 
fill the wisdom and experience of English officials is lost to 
India on their retirement, except perhaps of a few, who have 
conscience enough to feel the debt they owe to India, and to 
do what they can in England to promote its welfare. 

2nd. Can tho English officials, no inatter however clover, 
manage the natives as well as natives of the same standing, ( 
ability, and integrity ? A word of persuasion and assurance 
from a native of official position will, in the nature of things. 
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lore influence than that of an Englishman. A native 
will far more easily understand and know how to deal with 
the ways of natives. The assistance, therefore, of a proper 
proportion of natives in all departments is a necessity for 
successful organization and working of details. Even now it 
is the native in many instances who is the real soul of the 
work, though the credit is all taken by his English superiors. 

Conscientious men, like Sir Henry Ricketts, of the Bengal 
Civil SQrvice, make no secret of such a circumstance, and 
rightly urge to let credit be given to whom it belongs. It is 
only natural that the Englishman, with his frequent changes 
and his ignorance of the people around him, is depended upon, 
and at the mercy of, his subordinates. If there were in the 
service natives of the same position with himself, ho would, 
by comparing notes with them, be much helped in under¬ 
standing the feelings, views, and idiosyncrasies of natives, 
which he has no other means of learning. 

Successful administration requires complete knowledge, 
and for such knowledge the co-operation of the natives is 
simply a necessity. 

There is, moreover, the economical, and, therefore, the 
immediately financial, point of view from which this-subject 
has to bo considered. Supposing that the native official was 
paid as highly as his English colleague, the mere fact that all 
the earnings of the native official remain in the country, as he 
has no remittances to make to a foreign land for the educa¬ 
tion or maintenance of his children or family, or of his savings, 
is in itself so far an economical and, therefore, a financial 
advantage to the country; and it is the bounden duty of the 
English rulers, to allow the Indian this economical saving, 
consistently with their political supremacy. In some of the 
services, such as the Public Works, Tclograph and Eorest. 
political considerations have no placewhile economy and 
justice, and the oft-repeated pledges of Parliament, demand 
•that qualified natives should have free and fair admission 
into all the services. Unless this economical saving is allow¬ 
ed to India to a fair extent, all professions of administering 
tbc finances of India for the good of India cannot but bo 
merely a mockery and a delusion. Politically considered, it is 
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improbable that before long, the English rulers of 
India will have some troublesome questions to solve, if due 
foresight is not used in this matter. d 


IV.— Principles of Design and Execution. 

As a whole the questions are :— 

1. Whether, by the present principles and, modes of 

taxation, the burden is equitably distributed over* 
the shoulders of all classes of people ? 

2. Whether the present expenditure is not capable of 

being largely curtailed, and much waste prevented, 
without impairing the efficiency or strength of the 
English rule V 

To solve these two important questions it is necessary to 
work in the way in which the Committee has already com¬ 
menced, to examine the principle and necessity of each item 
of receipt and expenditure. Now, there is no doubt that the 
opinion of this governor, or that revenue officer, or such a 
commander, may be worthy of all weight and respect; but, 
at the same time, in order that the Committee should arrive 
at an independent judgment of^ their own, it is necessary 
that they should not be satisfied with mere general opinions 
of the witnesses, but should require a clear statement 
of some satisfactory proofs upon which those opinions 
are based. I hope, therefore, that mere assertions of officials, 
that “ all is right,” will not bo considered sufficient. For 
instance, we may take the question of the land revenue, which 
is the very subject the Committee has commenced with. 
There is a variety of land tenures, and each is based upon 
several principles. I take the instance of one of these princi¬ 
ples — rir., the proportion of the rate of assessment to the 
income of the cultivator, or the produce of the land. 

There are two questions. First, Are the principle or 
principles of the rates sound? and, second, if so, are the rate- 
or rates adopted, such as to encourage increase of cultivation, 
lead to increase of capital, and thereby to increase of produc¬ 
tion and prosperity? 

First take the principles of the rate. 
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A^^ombay, one and the chief principle of the last settle- 
jnBntrseems to me to be this. It is illustrated by a table by 
Captain (now Sir Georg?) Wingate and Lieut. Nash. (Bombay 
“ Selection,” No. CVII., New Series, page 14. See also pages 
100 and 110.) 

The soil is divided from No. 1 to No. 9. . The gross 
produce of soil No. 1 is supposed, for illustration, to be 
Rs. 172-4 as. for every Rs. 100 of cultivation expenses— i.e ., 
Rs. 72-4 as. is net produce; and for soil No. 9, the gross 
produce is supposed to be Rs. 127-6 as. 3 p. for every Rs. 100 
of cultivation expenses— z.e., Rs. 27-6 as. 3 p. is net produce. 
The Government assessment is then adjusted as follows : Out 
of the net produce of Rs. 27-6 as. 3 p. of No. 9 soil, the 
Government rate is, for supposition, taken as Rs. 5-13 as. 4 p., 
leaving to the cultivator Rs. 21-8 as. 11 p.— He., something like 
75 per cent, of the net produce. But what is proposed to bo 
loft to the cultivator of No. 1, whose net produce is 
Rs. 72-4 as. ? One would think that, like the rate of the No. 9 
soil, Government would take one-forth, or say, Rs. 18, and 
leave to the cultivator three-forfchs, or Rs. 54. Such, however, 
is not the case. Tho cultivator of No. 1 soil is also to keep 
only Rs. 21-8 as. 11 p., and give up to Government Rs. 50-11 
as. 1 p.— i.e. 9 Government takes above two-thirds and the 
-cultivator less than one-third ; the principle being that, no 
matter what the not produce for every Rs. 100. invested may 
bo, every cultivator is not to have a definite proportion of his 
net produce, but an absolute fixed quantity. This would be 
something like imposing the income-tax upon the principle 
that if one merchant makes a profit of £50 on an investment 
of £100, and another of £10 on the same investment, they are 
not to pay some definite proportion or proportions of their 
.profits; but if the latter is to pay £2 out of £10 and retain £8 
tho former should also retain £8 only, and pay £42 to Govern¬ 
ment. ’I wonder how British merchants and manufacturers 
wouid like this principle 1 However, it is not my object here 
to discuss the merit of this principle, but only «o state it, for 
comparison with that of the other provinces. 

Now take Madras. There the principal is, after allowing 
ior ridges, boundaries, unproductive portions of fields, seasons, 
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expenses, etc., to adjust the Government Assess¬ 
ment at two-thirds of the net produce on wet or irrigated 
lands, and a sort of compromise between two-third of net 
produce and one-forth of gross produce on dry lands; the 
balance of about one-third of the net prpduce being left to the 
-cultivator, (“Madras Selection,” No. of 1869, pages 

142—160, Settlement of Chellumbrum and Manargoody Taloo- 
kas, of South Arcot). Taking Punjab, the principle of the 
first settlement was on the basis of two-thirds of the net pro¬ 
duce, but by the revised settlement it is on one-half of the net 
produce for Government. In the N.-W. Provinces (Adm. Re¬ 
port, ’67-’68, page 47) “the standard of assessment is now 
55 per cent, of the assets, of which 5 per cent, goes for cesses ; 
the remaining 45 per cent., after defraying the village expenses, 
forms the profit of the proprietors.” 

To sum up the whole, I give an extract from a memoran¬ 
dum of the India House (Return 75, of 1858). “ And in all 
the improved systems of Revenue Administration, of which an 
account has been .given in the preceding part of this paper, the 
object has not been merely to keep the Government demand 
idthin the limits of a fair rent , but to leave a large portion of the 
rent to the j proprietors. In the settlement of the N.-W. Pro¬ 
vinces, the demand was limited to two-thirds of the amount, 
"which it appeared, from the best attainable information, that 
the land could afford to pay as rent . The principle which 
bas been laid down for the next settlement, and acted on 
wherever settletuent has commenced, is still more liberal; 
the Government demand being fixed at one-half instead 
of two-thirds of the average net produce—that is , of a 
fair rent. The same general standard has been adopted for 
guidance in the new settlement of the Madras territory. In 
Bombay, no fixed proportion has been kept in view, but the 
object has been that land should possess a saleable value.” 
{The italics are mine.) 

Now, in giving this extract I have also the object of 
directing attention to the use of the words li net produce ” and 
“ fair rent ” as synonymous. Is it so V Is the net produce , of 
which one-half is settled as Government assessment, rent only 
ill the sense in which economists use the word, and for 
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Government claims credit 


of 


a large portion of which * 
liberality ? 

JNow to the next question. Taking the absolute amount 
the net produce, is the portion ;» wed to cultivators 


sufficient, on an averse, for their year’s ordinary wants of 
common necessaries, and some reasonable comforts, together 
with a saving to face a bad season, or to increase the capital 
of the country for increasing production ? 

The test of “the satisfaction of the ryots ” is often quoted 
as a proof of soundness. But it requires to be ascertained 
whether because an element like that of fixity of tenure and 
non-interference for a long period is felt satisfactory, it 
follows that the other elements or principles of the settlement 
are also necessarily satisfactory or just, even though, a 3 a 
general result, the agriculturists may feel themselves some¬ 
what better off than they were before ? Or is the fact of such 
profits as the Bombay Presidency had the good fortune to‘ 
make from the late American War, and the improvement of 
condition by railways, though a cause of satisfaction of the 
cultivators, a proof of the soundness or justness of each and 
all the principles adopted in the settlement ? To come to 
a right conclusion, each principle requires to be examined on 
its own merits, without reference to general results: for if 
all the principles were sound, much raoro satisfactory may be 
th(3 results. 

The Bombay settlement, as well as that of other parts, 
is now under vision. It is important to ascertain the real 
present Incidence of land revenue, and the reasonable increase- 
that may be made, with enough left go the cultivator to 
subsist on, and to save for increase of capital. I am afraid, 
the Bombay re-settlement is not quite reasonable. 

I shall take one or two more instances in connection 
with land revenue. Whether the Zemindars of the Permanent 
Settlement can be taxed for extra cesses has been the subject 
of much controversy and dissatisfaction, and even up to the 
present day the India Office is divided against itself. Now, 
as long as mere opinions of this official or that Indian Secre¬ 
tary are the sole guides, I do not see how the controversy 
will evor end. It is a simple question of documentary evi* 
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Che interpretation of a regulation. Would it not be 
the best plan to subject this question to the decision of a 
judicial authority, such as the Privy Council after hearing the 
arguments of countiUon both sides? The decision of such a 
tribunal must end the matter. The same course, either on 
the original side of the High Court of Bombay, or in the 
Privy Council, might be adopted with regard to the extra 
anna-cess imposed upon the existing Bombay settlements. 
I believe it is the opinion of many that it was a breach of 
faith on the part of Government. A decision of a competent 
judicial tribunal would be satisfactory to all parties. 

The prestige of the British name for good faith should 
never be in the least imperilled, if it is to exert for Government 
the moral influence it possesses, independently of political and 
other reasons. 

Lastly, in reference to the principles of the land revenue, 
as a part of the whole design, is the burden of taxation on the 
cultivator of land in an equitable proportion with other 
classes? Government claims the rights of a landlord. Does 
that mean that Government must Ijave a certain portion of 
the produce no matter even though the exaction be inequitably 
higher than that from other classes of people ? Or is the 
Government demand upondand to be adjusted on the principle 
that Government requiring a certain revenue, the land should 
pay its equitable quota with all. other industries ? or is ft 
that, because richer interests can resort to agitation, and 
make themselves heard, while the poor labourer and culti¬ 
vator cannot, it is felt easier to squeeze them than the other 
classes? 

II. Is the machinery for the collection of the land revenue 
sufficiently economical? I think the evidence of a person 
like Dewan Kasi Shahabudin, for the Bombay side, will be 
valuable ; for, as a native revenue official as he once was, he 
knows the feelings and views of the natives in a way and to 
an extent which it is almost impossible for an English official 
to acquire. 

After this one instance of the land revenue, I do not think 
I need go into the details of the other items of the .Budget 
further than to say that the test of Questions I and II under 

' 1 24—M 
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. head has to be rigidly applied to all the itemte 
6rtain whether the system of keeping accounts is such 
as it should be. I shall take only one more item. The salt- 
tax, especially, requires most anxious consideration. It i3 the 
cause of the poor, who cannot speak for or help themselves. 
Is it at all right to tax salt; and, even allowing the necessity, 
is the incidence of its burden on the poor similar to that on 
the other classes for the share they pay towards revenue V 
The salt gross revenue for different parts is as follows for 


1869-70 :— 

(Ret. c. 213 of 1870.) 

Per head 




Population 

about. 



about. 

s. 

cl. 

Bengal . 

£2,583,562 

40,000,000 

1 

H 

Oudh . 

1,219 

11,000,000 



Central Provinces. 

, 115,167 

9,000,000 

0 

3 

N.-W. Provinces... 

. 488,728 

30,000,000 

0 

4 

Punjab . 

. 923,060 

17,500,000 

1 

01 

Madras . 

1,164,736 

23,000,000 

1 

0 

Bombay . 

. §99,407 

)_ 

14,000,000 

0 

10 

Total ... 

. 5,875,879 

144,500,000 

0 

9J avenge. 


Now, taking the share of the agricultural produce which 
can be considered as loft to the mass of the poor, agricultural, 
and other common labouring population, to be 20 s. a-head, an 
ordinary cooly'or workman pays in his salt some 4 per cont. 
out of his wretched pittance. But it must also be borne in 
mind that 4 per cent, out of 20s. is far more important to 
the poor man than 10 or 20 per cent, out o.f the income of the 
richer classes. Taking 25$. a-head, the rate will be 3J percent. 

Of the four elements I have described above, the first three 
ar9 essentially questions for Parliament. 

1. It is Parliament alone that can decide what the finan¬ 
cial relations between England and India should be; how far 
the guarantee of England can be given for the alleviation of 
the burden of fche public debt, which is the result of English 
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ia, or other countries of Asia; and how far the 
benefit of England’s credit and capital can be given to help in 
the restoration of India’s prosperity and prevention of 
famines. 


2. It is Parliament alone that can modify the constitution 
of the Legislative Council and the Indian Council, or give the 
people of India such a fair voico in their own affairs as they 
are now capable of exercising, because these Councils are the 
creation of an Act of Parliament. 

3. It is Parliament alone that can insist on the N faithfui 
fulfilment of the repeated pledges they have given by Acts of 
Parliament for the admission of natives into the various 
services, according to competence and character, and without 
any regard to caste, creed, colour, or race. In the Public 
Works Department there is a farce of a regulation to admit 
natives in India on propf of competence ; but very good care 
is taken that natives do not get in. On the Bombay side, as far 
back as 1861, throe natives proved their competence (and one 
did the same in 1S66), and to my knowledge none of them had 
found admission into the Engineering Department up to 1868. 
Whether they have since been admitted I do not know, though 
during the interval dozens of appointments have been given 
every year. English interests exercise such pressure upon the 
Indian Governments, that unless Parliament does its duty and 
msists that, in accordance with its pledges, justice shall bo 
done to the children of the soil, there is but little hope on that 
score. 

4. The principles of the whole design of Financial Adminis¬ 
tration, or of its details, will have always, moro or less, to be 
settled and controlled by the Indian Governments themselves, 
according to change of circumstances. The be*t service! 
therefore, that Parliament can do on this head—and whi*h 
Parliament, alone can do—is to inquire, at certain reasonable 
intervals—say every ton or twelve years—how the Indian 
Governments have discharged their trust. This simple neces¬ 
sary control of the great Parliament of the Empire will pre¬ 
vent many of those evils which freedom from a sense of 
responsibility induces, and infuse into tho Administration all 
tb it care apd forethought necessary to its success. 
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I had posted the foregoing part of this pamphlet 
from^Alexandria, I came across a speech'of Lord Mayo, in the 
Tunes of India's summary, of 8th April last. I read one para¬ 
graph in it with feelings of mixed regret and hopefulness; 
regret, that one in the position of a Viceroy should have put 
forth what, in my humble opinion, is an erroneous and mis¬ 
leading statement; and hopefulness, because now that the 
Viceroy has directed his attention to the all-important subject 
of the insufficient production of the country, ho will, I hope, 
be able to grapple with it, investigate its causes and evil 
consequences, and earnestly endeavour to apply suitable re¬ 
medies. 

I refer here to the paragraph in which His Excellency 
endeavours to refute the assertion that Indian taxation is 
“ crushing.’* His Lordship on this point has made several 
assumptions, which require examination. I shall, therefore, 
first consider whether the conclusion drawn is legitimate, and 
whether all necessary elements of comparison have been taken 
into account. 

, Last year, in my paper on “The Wants and Means of 
India,” which was read before the East India Association, a 
rough estimate was given of the total production of India 
(including opium, salt, minerals, manufactures—in short, pro¬ 
duction of every kind) as about 40s. a-head per annum. 

Mr. Grant Duff, in his speech of 24tb February last, 
referred to the relative incomes of England and India, and 
endeavoured to show that while the former was estimated at 
£30 a-head, the latter was “ gussed ” as 40s. a-head per annum. 
Now, his lordship the Viceroy quotes Mr. Duff’s statement of 
40s., and believes that Mr. Duff has good reasons for his state 
ment. So that we have it now on the highest authority 
t^at the total production of India is only 40s. a-head per 


annum. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, after admitting this fact 
compares the taxation of India with that of some other coun¬ 
tries. In doing this his lordship deducts as land revenue 
(whether rightly or wrongly , will he seen hereafter) the opium, 
tributes, and other small receipts from Indian taxation, and 
then compares the balance with the taxation of other countries. 
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on board a steamer in the Red Sea, I cannot refer to 
returns to see whether his lordship has made any similar 
deductions from the taxation of the latter. The result of the 
comparison would appear to be that, while India pays only Is. 
I0d. per head of taxation per annnm, Turkey pays 7s. 9<L, 
Russia 12s. 2c/., Spain 18s. 5d., Austria 19s. 7d., and Italy 17s. 
per head per annum. The conclusion drawn is that the taxa¬ 
tion of India is not “ crushing.” What idea his lordship attaches 
to the word “crushing ” I cannot say, but his lordship seems 
to forget the very first premise that the total production of the 
country is admitted to be 40s. per head. Now, this amount is 
hardly enough for the bare necessai^s of life, much less can it 
supply any comforts or provide any reserve for bad times; so 
that, living from hand to mouth, and that on “scanty subsist¬ 
ence (in the words of Lord Lawrence), the very touch of 
famine carries away hundreds of thousands. Is not this in 
itself as “ crushing ” to any people as it can possibly be ? And 
yet out of this wretched income they have to pay taxation as 
well. 


His lordship has, moreover, left out a very important 
clement 1 om account. He is well aware that, whatever 
icvenue is raised by the other countries, for instance, the 
■£70,000,000 by England, the whole of it returns back to the 
people and remains in the country; and, therefore, the national 
capital, upon which the production of a country depends, does 
not suffer diminution ; while, on account of India’s being subject 
to a foreign rule, out of the £50,000,000 of revenue raised every 
year, some £12,000,000, or more, are carried clear away to 
England, and the national capital— or, in other words, its 
capability of production—is continuously diminished year after 
year. The pressure of taxation, therefore, if proper remedies 
are not adopted to counteract the above evil must, necessarily, 
become more and more crushing every year, even though the 
amount of taxation be not increased. It is quite intelligible 
that the English people, with an income or production of some 
£30 per head, aided by or including some £12,000,000, or 
more, annually drawn from India, may not feel the taxation 
of £2 10s. a-head as crushing : or the nations which his lord- 
ship has instanced, having no price of some £12,000,000 
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ty/to pay for a foreign rule, and being, most" prfe 
produce enough for all their wants, may not feel the 



7s. to 19s. 7 d. as crushing; but in my humble opinion,.every 
single ounce of rice taken from the “scanty subsistence *' of the 
masses of India is to them so much more starvation, and so 
much more “ crushing.” 

I shall now consider what would have been the fairest way 
of making the comparison of taxation. Every nation has a 
certain amount of income from various sources, such as pro¬ 
duction of cultivation, minerals, farming, manufactures, profits 
of trade, etc. From such total income all its wants are to be 
supplied. A fair compari|on as to the incidence of taxation 
will be to see the proportion of the amount which tl^e Govern¬ 
mental the country takes for its administration, public debts, 
etc., to the total income. You may call this amount taxation, 
revenue, or anything you like ; and Government may take it in 
any shape or way whatsoever. It is so much taken from the 
income of the country for the purposes of Government. In the 
case of India, whether Government tak^s this amount as land 
tax, or opium revenue, or in whatever other form, does not 
matter, it is all the same, that out of the total income of the 
country Government raises so much revenue for its purposes 
which otherwise would have remained with the people. 

laking, therefore, this fair test of the incidence of taxation, 
the results will be that England raises £70,000,000 out of the 
national income of some £900,000,000—that is, about 8 per cent., 
or about £'l 10s. per head, from an income of about £30 per head; 
whereas the Indian Government raises £50,000,000 out of a 
national income of £300,000,000—that is, about 16 percent, or, 
6s. 8d. per head, out of an income of 40s. per head. 

Had his lordship stated the total national income and 
population of the countries with which he has made the com¬ 
parison, we would have then seen what the percentage of their 
revenue to their income was, and from how much income 
per head the people had to pay their 7s. to 19s. 7 (L per head of 
taxation, as quotod by his lordship. 

Further, if in consequence of a constant drain from India 
from its poor production, the income of the country continues 
to diminish, the percentage of taxation to income will be still 
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ven though the amount of taxation may not increase, 
we know that the tendency of taxation in India has, 
during the past twelve years, been to go on increasing every 
year, the pressure will necessarily become more and more 
oppressive and crushing, unless our rulers by proper means 
restore India to at least a healthy, if not a wealthy condition. 
It must, moreover, be particularly borne in mind that, while a 
ton may not be any burden to an elephant, a few pounds may 
crush a child; that the English nation may, from its average 
income of £30 per head, bear with ease a burden of even £5 or 
£10 of taxation per head, while, to the Indian nation os. out of 
40s. maybe quite unbearable and crushing. The capacity to 
bear a burden with case or to be crushed by it, is not to be 
measured by the percentage of taxation, but by the abundance, 
or otherwise, of the means or income to pay it from. From 
abundance you may give a large percentage with ease ; from 
sufficiency, the same burden may be just bearable, or some 
diminution may make it so ; but from insufficiency, any burden 
is so much privation. • 


But as matters stand, poor India has to pay not only the 
same percentage of taxation to its income as in England, but 
nearly double; i.e., while England pays only about 8J per cent, 
of its national income for the wants of its* Government, India 
has to pay some 16 per cent, of its income for the same purpose ; 
though here that income per head of population is some 
fifteenth part of that of England, and insufficient in itself for 
even its ordinary wants, leaving alone the extraordinary politi¬ 
cal necessity to pay a foreign country for its rule. 

I sincerely trust, and very hopefully look forward, that 
when those in whose hands the destiny of India is now placed 
—such as Mr. Grant Duff, the members of the Iudia Office, the 
Viceroy, and Sir R. Temple—understand this great evil, it will 
not be long before really effectual remedies shall be adopted,, 
with the assistance of Parliament. Parliament being the foun¬ 
tain of all power, and as the Indian Government can only act 
as Parliament directs, it becomes its bounden duty to God and 
man to^lay down the great principles of a just, efficient, and 
beneficent government for the administration of India, arid to 
see from time to time to their being acted on. 
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Litiiig the Viceroy’s viowa, I am obliged to trust to 
memory, but I hope I have not mis-stated them. Now that wa 
have the testimony of the two latest Viceroys—Lord Lawrence 
stating that the mass of the people live on scanty subsistence, 
and Lord Mayo believing Mr. Grant Duff’s statement of the in¬ 
come of India being only 43s. a head per annum as well founded 
—~tho Select Committee may not think it nocessary to ask for 
any returns, but take the fact as proved. Perhaps the time 
thus saved to the Seloct Committee may be well employed in 

ascertaining the best remedies for‘such a deplorable state of 
affairs, and it may not seem very s reasonable to request the 
Committee to put the India Office to the trouble of making any 
returns on this subject. But I hope that, though the Select 
Committee may not now think it necessary to ask for any 
returns for its own use, it will recommend—or the Indian 
Government will, of its owu accord, require— the return of a 
table of total income of the country as an essential part of the 
Annual Administration Reports of all the different provinces, 
*and embody it in the Return now annually published, showing 
the moral and material progress. The House of Parliament 
and the English and the Indian public will thon be able to see 
every year clearly wjiat the material condition of India really 
is,.and how far measures are adopted to improve the present 
state of matters. To prepare Returns of the total production 
of the country, there are ample materials in the tables required 
by the Calcutta Statistical Committee in the Administration 
Reports. All that is necessary is simple calculation. For in¬ 
stance, one table gives the totfll acreago of cultivated land in 
each district; another table givos the acreage of the different 
crops grown ; a third table gives the produce per acre of each 
kind of crop; a fourth table gives the prices of the produce in 
the markets of the districts. Now it i9 easy to see that, with 
these materials, the value of the total produce of all the dis¬ 
tricts of a province can be easily worked out. 

An erroneous principle has crept into the Administration 
Reports. I have already once referred to it in connection with 
the question of prices. I point it out here again f so that it may 
be avoided in this important calculation. In the above tables 
of the Administration Report averages are taken, for instance 
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^ s of all the districts of the province, by adding up 
the prices of the different districts and dividing the total by the 
number of districts. This is evidently absurd, for one district 
may have produced a million of tons of rice, and may sell it at 
Re- 1 a maund, and another may have produced only a 
thousand tons, and the price there may be Rs. 5 a maund. It 
will be incorrect to make the average price agfRs. 3 per maund, 
when it will actually be only a little more than Re'. 1. In the 
same manner the produce per acre may bo very large in one 
place where probably the acreage under cultivation also is very 
large, while in another district the cultivated acreage may be 
small and the produce per acre may be small also. If the 
average is taken by simply adding up the produce per acre 
of each district, and dividing by the number of districts, the 
total of the produce thus obtained will be less than the actual 
quantity. Avoiding this mistake in the principle of taking 
averages, from the abovementioned tables can be calculated 
the total production of cultivated land. 'Jihen there are other 
sources of ihcome to be added, such as stock, opium, salt, 
minerals, manufactures, fisheries, etc. Tho Reports already have 
the figures for most of these items, and thus the grand total of 
income available for human consumption and saving may be 
ascertained. Such a Return, with two others I, shall refer to 
hereafter for every province, would be of great importance. 

If this calculation of the total income of the country is 
made out every year, we shall have the most direct evidence 
of the actual condition of tho people, instead of being obliged to 
draw inferences indirectly from the complicated and misleading 
phenomena of differences of prices or wages. 

Except Bengal, all the provinces have the means of obtain™ 
ing the necessary materials for tho different tables required by 
the Statistical Committee. In Bengal, the perpetual settle¬ 
ment, I think, makes it unnecessary for tho Revenue Depart¬ 
ment to ascertain tho actual extent of the whole cultivation, 
and of the different crops. But for such an important purpose, 
I have no doubt, the Bengal Government will devise some 
means {o procure the necessary information. In the Report 
for 1869-70, they have, I think, intimated their intention to do 
what they can. 
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/Commanding the time and the means necessa^ 
ftTcaiculations, I have made a rough estimate, and I think 
that if averages are worked out by the statistical staff at the 
India Office or at Calcutta, the result will be very nearly what 
Mr. Duff has stated, and which His Excellency the Viceroy 
adopts— viz., a total income of about 40s. per head per annum. 
From this, the European residents and the richer classes of 
natives above th6 common labourer get a large proportion, 
and the portion remaining for the mass of the people must, 
therefore, be much less. 

It must also be remembered that .this average of 405. per 
head is for the whole of India ; but for the different Presiden¬ 
cies or Provinces, each of which is as large and as populous as 
some of the countries of Europe, the proportion of distribution 
of this total production is very different. For instance, in 
Bombay the total production, if accurately worked out, may 
be found to be 100s. per head ; Punjab perhaps about 45s. to 50s. 
per head ; consequently the other provinces will have uiider 40s. 
per head. Then, again, there is another drawback— viz., the 
•want of cheap communication—by which even this insufficient 
production of 45s. per head is not fully utilized, so as to allow 
the plenty of one Presidency to be available for the population 
of another. Not only does this difficulty of distribution exist 
between different Presidencies, but even between parts of the 
same province. I sl^ll give just one instance— that of tho 
Central Provinces. While at Raipore and Belaspore the price 
of rice at the end of 1867*8 was Re. 1 for a maund of 80 lbs., 
at Hoshungabad it was Rs. 5 per maund, at Baitool' it was 
jjfs. 4 per maund, atJubbulpore Rs. 3-12 per maund. In this 
way, while in one district a part of the produce was per¬ 
haps rotting or being wasted, other districts were suffering 
from scarcity. 

Upon the whole, I think the average income per head of 
the poor labouring population of all the provinces (except 
Bombay and Punjab) will be found hardly above 205. per head 
per annum, or may be, from 20s. to 25s. 

This can be tested directly if the Administration Reports 
give, in addition to the return for the total income of the pro¬ 
vince, a second return, something like the following (I believe 
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all the requisite materials, or can obtain them): — 
TntFnumbor of people living upon unskilled labour, and rates 
of wages, with details ; the number of adults (male and female) 
capable of work, say between twenty-one and fifty ; the 
number of youths, say from twelve to twenty-one years of age 
(male and female) ; the number of the old incapable of work*, 
or, say, above fifty years of age, the number of children 
under twelve years of age; the average wage earned by 
males and females of the above different classifications (cal— 


, culating the average on the correct principle of taking the 
7 lumber of labourers earning each rate into account); the 
number of the sick and infirm; and the number of days during 
the year that the different rates of wages are earned. From 
these materials it will be easy to ascertain the real average- 
income of the unskilled labourer, who forms the majority of 
the population, and upon whose labour depends the subsist¬ 
ence of the nation. I hope the India Office will order such 
returns to be prepared for the Select Committee. It will be a 
direct proof of the actual condition of the mass of the people 
of each Presidency, and will be a great help to the Committee. 

I may now give a few particulars, which are at hand, of 
the cost of living, for the bare necessaries of life. 

The Bombay Report for i867-68 gives Rs. 41-13-10 as 
the average cost for diet per prisoner, and Rs. 5-10-11 for 
, clothing and bedding. The N.-W.-Provinces Report gives the 
average cost for central gaols—for diet, Rs. 18-1-8} ; for cloth¬ 
ing and bedding, Rs. 3-5-1J- For divisional gaols—for diet, 
Rs. 24-6-10J ; and clothing and bedding, Rs. 4-3-44 ; and for dis¬ 
trict gaols—for diet, Rs. 15-8-11} ; and for clothing and bed- 
ding, : Rs. 3-2-6. In tho Central Provinces, the cost for diet is 
Rs. 25J, and for clothing and bedding, Rs. 54 ; and in tho 
Punjab—for diet,Rs. 23-6; for clothing and bedding, Rs. 31-13-6. 

This is what the State thinks it necessary to give to 
criminals as bare necessaries of life. There may be little 
allowance to be made for the proportion of females and the 
young being smaller is a prison than in the outside world. 
Making this allowance, can it be said that the labourer gets 
tho necessaries of life to this extent? To this has to be added 
some cost for lodging, something for reasonable social wants, 
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aething to save for a bad day or old age. Do the 
this ? 

Surgeon S. B. Partridge, Government Modical Inspector of 
Emigrants, in a statement, dated Calcutta, 26th March, 1870.* 
proposes the following as a scale of diet, to supply the 
necessary ingredients of nourishment, for the emigrant coolies 
during their voyage, living in a state of quietude^ — 


Rice Diet for One Man. 


Rice . 

Dhal . 

Preserved Mutton 
Vegetables 

Ghee . 

Mustard Oil ... 

Balt . 

Total 


ozs. 
20 0 
6 0 
2 5 
4 27 
1 0 
0 5 
1 0 

35-27 


For Flour Diet. 


Flour . 

Dhal . 

Preserved Mutton 
Vegetables 

Ghee . 

Mustard Oil ... 
Salt . 


ozs. 
16 0 
4 0 
2 5 
4 27 
1 5 

0 3 
. 1 0 


Total... 29-77 


This is absolutely necessary to supply the necessary 
ingredients of nitrogen and carbon; not the slightest luxury— 
no sugar, tea, or any little enjoyment of life—but simply 
animal subsistence. 

From the above data, returns can be worked out, at the 
prices of particular districts and provinces, of the absolute 
necessaries of life, which will show whether a province 
produces enough for these, and for all its political, social, 
-economical, and administrative wants. With these three 
returns— first, of the total income per head per annum; 
secondly, the average per head of the earnings of the mass of 
the labouring population ; and thirdly, the average actual 
requirements per head for all the different absolutely neces¬ 
sary wants of the labouring population—the ruler of every 
province will be able to give a clear picture of the actual, 
material condition of his charge, and will get any credit he 
may deserve for the improvements made by him. I hope the 
India Office will place these three returns before the Select 
Committee. Complacent assertions of officials that all are 


The Indian Economist of 15th October, 1870 : * Statis¬ 

tical Reporter/’ p. 45. 
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prospering can be had in any quantity; but unless 
tbe~fest of actual facts is applied by such returns, these 
assertions are not only worth nothing, but are positively 
mischievous as they mis\ead Parliament and the English 
public, who, believing such statements, become indifferent to 
India, to be roused only by some great calamity, either 
physical or political. 

If the facts brought to light by those returns show that 
the people are really suffering from insufficiency to supply 
their absolute wants for ordinary healthly human life, and 
that, therefore, having no reserve either of strength or means, 
or no intelligences they are easily swept away by hundreds of 
thousands in time of scarcity, what responsibility lies upon 
our British rulers to remedy this wretchedness ! Remedy it 
they could , if tb^y but chose to set about their work 'with a 
duo sense of tRe* Responsibility, and with earnestness and 
determination. India needs the help of their capital and 
credit, needs reduction in expenditure, needs an efficient and 
economical administration of which native co-operation must 
form an essential, and not an incidental element, neods a 
wise and fair adjustment of her financial relations with 
England, and, finally and imperatively, a wise and rapid 
diffusion of the blessings of education. 


The Moral Poverty of India and Native Thoughts 
on the Present British Indian Policy.* 

In my last paper I confined myself to meeting Mr. Dan¬ 
vers’ line of argument on the question of the material 
destruction and impoverishment of India by the present 
British Indian policy; I endeavoured to show that this* 
impoverishment and destruction of India was mainly caused 
by the unnatural treatment it received at the hands of its 
British Rulers, in the way of subjecting it to a large variety 
of expenditure upon a crushing foreign agency both in 
Ifldia and England, whereby the children of the country 

* Submitted to the Secretary of State fur India, lGth 

November, 18S0. 
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natural rigilts and 
country ; that, by 
in India itself, and 


placed and deprived of their 
means of subsistence fn their own 
what was being taken and consumed 
by what was being continuously taken away by such agency 
-clean out of tjhe country, an exhaustion of the very life-blood 
of the country was unceasingly going on; that not till 
iihis disastrous drain was dhly checked, and not till the 
people of India were restored to their natural rights in their 
own country, was there any hope for the material amelioration 
of India. 

In this memorandum I desire to submit for the kind and 
generous consideration of his Lordship the Secretary of State 
for India that, from the same cause of the deplorable drain, 
besides the material exhaustion of India, the moral loss to her 
is no less sad and lamentable. 

With the material wealth go also the wisdom and experi¬ 
ence of tho country. Europeans occupy almost all the higher 
places in every department of Government directly or indirect¬ 
ly under its control. While in India they acquire India’s 
money, experience, and wisdom ; and when they go, they 
carry both away with them, leaving India so much poorer in 
material and moral wealth. Thus India is left without, and 
cannot have those elders in wisdom and experience who iif 
every country are the natural guides of the rising generations 
in their national and social conduct, and of tho destinies 
of their country; and a 3 ad, sad loss this is 1 

Every European is isolated from the people around him. 
He is not their mental, moral, or social leader or companion, 
t’or any mental or moral influence or guidance or sympathy 
with the people ho might just as well bo living in the moon, 
l iio people know not him, and he knows not. nor cares for. 
tiie people. Some honourable exceptions do, now and then, 
make an effort to do some good if they can, but in the very 
n ^ llre things these efforts are always feeble, exotic, and of 
little permanent effect. These men are not always in the 
place, and their works die away when they go. 

The Europeans are not the natural loaders of the people. 
They do not belong to the people ; they cannot enter their 
tho lights and feelings; they cannot join or sympathise with 
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__ oys or griefs. On the contrary, every day the estrange¬ 
ment is increasing. Europeans deliberately and openly widen 
it more and more. There may be very few social institutions 
started by Europeans in which Natives, however fit and 
desirous to join, are not deliberately and insultingly excluded. 
The Europeans are, and make themselves, strangers in every 
way. All they effectually do is to eat the substance of 
India, material and moral, while living there, and when they 
go, they carry away all they have acquired, and their pensions 
and future usefulness besides. 

This most deplorable moral loss to India needs most 
serious consideration, as much in its political as in its national 


aspect*. Nationally disastrous as it is, it carries politically 
with it its own Nemesis. Without the guidance of elderly 
wisdom and experience of their own natural leaders, the 


education which tho rising generations are now receiving 
is naturally leading them (or call it misleading them if you 
will) into directions which bode no good to the rulers, and 
which, instead of being tho strength of the rulers, as it ought 
to be and can be, will turn out to be their great weakness. 
The fault will be of the rulers themselves for such a result. 
The power that is now being raised by the spread of educa¬ 
tion, though yet slow and small, is one that in time must, 
for weal or woe, exercise great influence ; in fact, it has 
already begun to do so. However strangely tho English 
rulers, forgetting their English manliness and moral courage, 
may, like the ostrich, shut their eyes, by gagging acts 
or otherwise, to tho good or bad influences they are raising 
around them, this good or evil is rising, nevertheless. The 


thousands that are being sent out by the universities every 
year find themselves in a most anomalous position. There is 
no place for them in their motherland. They may beg in the 
streets or break stones on the roads for ought the rulers seem 
to care for their natural rights, positW and duties in their 
own country. They may perish or do what they like or can, 
but scores of Europeans must go from this country to take up 
what belongs to them, and that in spite of every profession, for 
years and years past and up to tho present day, of English 
statesmen, that they must govern India for India’s good, 


Acts afld 

words of the august Sovereign herself. For all 
practical purposes all these high promises have been hitherto 
almost wholly the purest romance, the reality being quite 
different. 

The educated find themselves simply so many dummies, 
ornamented with the tinsel of school education, and then 
their whole end and aim of life is ended. What must be the 
inevitable consequence ? A wild-spirited horse, without curb 
or reins, will run away wild, and kill and trample upon every 
one that comes in its way. A miss-directed force will hit 
anywhere, and destroy anything. The power that the rulers 
are, so far to their credit, raising will, as a Nemesis, 
recoil against themselves, if, with this blessing of educa¬ 
tion, they do not do their whole duty to the country 
which trusts to their righteousness, and thus turn this 
good power to their own side. The Nemesis is as clear 
from the present violence to nature, as disease and death 
arise from uncleanliness and rottenness. The voice of the 
power of the rising education is, no doubt, feeble at present. 
Like the infant, the present dissatisfaction is only crying at 
the pains it is suffering. Its notions have not taken any form 
or shape or course yet, but it is growing. Heaven only 
knows what it will grow to ! He who runs may see that if 
the present material and moral destruction of India continues, 
a great convulsion must inevitably arise, by which either India 
will be more and more crushed under the iron heel of despo¬ 
tism and destruction, or may succeed in shattering the de¬ 
stroying hand and power. Far, far is it from my earnest prayer 
and hope that such should be the result of the British Rule. 
In this rule there is every element to produce immeasurable 
good, both to India and England, and no thinking native of 
India would wish karnyto it, with all the hopes that are yet 
built upon the righteousness and conscience of the British 
statesmen and nation. 

The whole duty and responsibility of bringing about this 
desired consummation lies upon the head and in the hands of 
the Indian authorities in England . It is no use screening 
themselves behind the fiction and excuse that the Viceroys 
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adaT&fiorities in India are difficult to be got to do what they 
ought, or that they would do all that may be necessary. They 
neither can nor will do this. They cannot ’go against Acts of 
Parliament on the one hand, and, on the other, the pressure of 
European interests, and of European selfishness and guidance, 
is so heavy in India, that the Viceroys in their first years are 
quite helpless, and:get committed to certain courses; and if, 
in time, any of them, happening to have sufficient strength of 
character and confidence in their own judgment, are likely to 
take matters in their own hands, and with any moral courage, 
to resist interests hostile or antagonistic to the good of the 


people, the end of their time begins to come near, tkoir zeal 
and interest, begin to flag, and soon they go away, leaving 
India to roll up Sisyphus’s stone again with a new Viceroy^ 
It is the highest Indian authority hero, the Secretary of State 
for India, upon whom the responsibility wholly rests. Ho- 
alone has the power, as a member of and with the weight of 
the British Cabinet, to guide the Parliament to acts worthy 
of the English character, conscience, and nation. The glory 
or disgrace of the British in India is in his hands. He has to 
make Parliament lay down, by clear legislation, how India 
shall be governed for India's good , or it is hopeless for us to 
look forward for any relief from our present material and 
moral destruction, and for future elevation. 

Englishmen sometimes indulge the notion-that England is 
secure in the division and disunion among the various races 
and nationalities of India. But even in this now forces are 
working their way. Those Englishmen who sleep such foolish 
sleep of security know very little of what is going on. The 
kind of education that is being received by thousands of ail 
classes and creeds is throwing them all in a similar mould ; a 
sympathy of sentiment, ideas, and aspirations is growing 
amongst them ; and, more particularly, a political union and 
sympathy is the first fruit of the now awakening, as all feel 
alike their deprivation and the degradation and destruction or , 
their country. All differences of race and religion, and rivalry, 
are gradually sinking before this com uon cause. This begin¬ 
ning, no doubt, is at present insignificant* but it is surety and 
steadily progressing. Hindus, Mahomedans, and Parsees are 
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ring whether the English rule is to be a blessihg or a 
Politics now engross their attention more and more. 
This is no longer a secret, or a state of things not quite open 
to those of our rulers who would see. It may be seen that- 
there is scarcely any union among the different nationalities 
and races in any shape or ways of life, except only in political 
associations. In these associations they go hand in hand, 
with all the fervour and sympathy of a common cause. I 
would here touch upon a few incidents, little though they are, 
showing how nature is working in its own quite way. 

Dr. Birdwood has brought to the notice of the English 
public certain songs now being spread among the people of 
Western India against the destruction of Indian industry and 
arts. We may laugh at this as a futile attempt to shut out 
English machine-made cheaper goods against hand-made 
•dearer ones. But little do we think what this movement is 
likely to grow into, and what new phases it may take in time. 
The songs are at present directed against English wares, but 
they are also a natural and effective preparation against other 
English things when the time comes, if the English in their 
blindness allow such times to come. The songs are full of 
loyalty, and 1 have not the remotest doubt in the sincerity of 
that loyalty. But if the present downward course of India 
continue, if the mass of the people at last begin to despair of 
any amelioration, and if educated youths, without the wisdom 
and experience of the world, become their loaders, it will be 
but a ccry % very short step from loyalty to disloyalty, to turn 
the course of indignation from English wares to English rule. 
The songs will remain the same ; one word of course for the 
rule will supply the spark. 


Hero is another little incident with its own significance. 
Xhe London Indian Society, a political body of many of the 
Native residents of London, had a dinner the other day, and 
they invited guests. The three guests were, one Hindu, one 
Mahomedan, and one Parsee. The society itself is a body 
representing nearly all the principal classes of India. It is 
small, and may be laughed at as uninfluential, and can do 
nothing. But it shows how a sympathy of political common 
oause is bringing the different classes together, and how, in 
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'all seeds may grow into largo trees. Every 
member of this little body is carrying back with him ideas 
which, as seeds, may produce crops, sweet or bitter, according 
to the cultivation they may receive at our'rulers’ hands. 

I turn to one bright incident on the other side. True to 
their English nature and character, there are some Englishmen 
who try to turn the current of Native thought towards an ap¬ 
preciation of English intentions, and to direct English thought 
towards a better understanding of England’s duty to India. 
The East India Association is doing this beneficent work, more 
especially by the fair and English character of its course of 
bringing about free and full discussion upon every topic and 
from every point of view, so that, by a sifting of the full expres¬ 
sion of different views, truth may be elicited. Though yet little 
appreciated by the English public the English members of this 
Association are fulfilling the duty of patriotism to their own 
country and of benefaction towards India. Iiow far their 
good efforts will succeed is yet to be seen. But they at least 
do one thing. The Englishmen, as well as public writors like 
Fawcett, Hyndman, Perry, Caird, Knight, Bell, Wilson, Wood, 
and others, vindicate to India the English character, and show 
•that when Englishmen as a body will understand their duty 
and responsibility, the Natives of India may fairly expect a 
conduct of which theirs is a sample—a desire, indeed, to act 
Tightly by India. The example and earnestness of these 
Englishmen, though yet small their number keep India’s hope 
alive—-that England will produce a statesman who will have 
the moral courage and firmness to face the Indian problem, 
and do what tho world should expect from England’s con¬ 
science, and from England’s mission to humanity. 

I have thus touched upon a few incidents only to illustrate 
the various influences that are at work. Whether the result 
of all these forces and influences will be good or bad remains, 
as I have said, in the hands of the Secretary of State for 
India. 

In my last paper I said the thinking Natives wero as yet 
•staunch in their loyalty to the British Rule, as they were yet 
fully hopeful of the future from the general character and 
history of the English people. They believe that when the 
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6 nce of the English nation is awakened; it will not be¬ 
long before India receives full and thorough redress for all she 
has been suffering. While thus hopeful of the future, it is 
desirable that our rulers should know and consider what, as to 
the past, is passing in many a thinking Native mind. 

They are as grateful as any people can be for whatever 
real good of peace and order and education has been done for 
them, but they also ask what good, upon the whole, England 
has done to India. It is sadly poor, and increasing in poverty 
both material and moral. They consider and bewail the 
unnatural treatment India has been receiving. 

They dwell upon the strange contrast between the words 
and deeds of the English rulers; how often deliberate and 
solemn promises are made and broken. I need not hero instance 


again what I have at some length shown in my papers on the 
Poverty of India * under the heading of 44 Non-Fulfilment of 

Solemn Promises. ”t 

I would refer here to one or two characteristic instances 
only. The conception for an Engineering College in London ; 
was no sooner formed than it became an accomplished fact; 
and Mr. Grant Duff, then Under-Secretay of State, in his 
place in Parliament, proclaimed what great boons 44 we ” were 
conferring on the English people, but quite oblivious at whoso 
sacrifices. It was an English interest, and the thing was done 
as quick as it was thought of. On the other hand, a clause 
; or Native interests, proposed in 1867, took three years to 
pass, and in such a form as to be simply ineffectual. I asked 
Sir Stafford Northcote, at the time of the proposal, to make it 
some way imperative, but without effect. Again, after being. 
p.iHsed after throe years, it remained a dead iotter for seven 
years more, and might have remained so till Doomsday for 
aught any of the Indian authorities cared. But, thanks to the 
persevering exertions of ono of England's true eons, Sir Erskine 

* In this book, pp. 90-125. 

+ The Duke of Argyll, as Secretary of State for India, said 
in his speech of 11th March, 1869, with regard to the employ¬ 
ment of Natives in the Covenanted Service : “ I must say that 
we have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and engage¬ 
ments which we have made.” 
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Jjr^me steps were at last taken to frame the rules that 
frequired, and it is now, in -the midst of a great deal of 
fine writing, making some, though very slow, progress. For 
such, even as it is, we are thankful ; but greater efforts are 
necessary to stem the torrent of the drain. Turning to the 
uncovenanted Service, Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of 
'3th February, 1868, declared that Europeans should not be 
allowed in this service to override “ the inherent rights of the 
Natives of the country.” Now, in what spirit was this des¬ 
patch treated till very lately? Was it not simply, or is it not 
evon now, almost a dead letter? 

In the matter of the load of the public debt of India, it is 
mainly due to the wars of the English conquests in India, and 
English wars abroad in the name of India. Not a farthing 
has been spent by England for its British Indian Empire. The 
burden of .all England’s wars in Asia has been thrown on 
India’s shoulders. In the Abyssinian War, India narrowly 
and rightly escaped ; and in the present Afghan War, her escape 
from whatever portion she may be saved is not less narrow. 
Though such is the character of nearly the whole of the public 
debt (excluding for public works), being caused by the actions 
by which England has become the mistress of a great Empire, 
•and thereby the first nation in the world, she would not move 
her little finger to give India any such help as is within her 
power, without even any material sacrifice to herself— viz., that 
of guaranteeing this public debt, so that India may derive 
some little relief from reduced interest. 

When English interests are concerned, their accomplish¬ 
ment is often a foregone conclusion. But India’s interests 
always require long and anxious thought—thought that sel¬ 
dom begins, and when it docs begin, seldom ends in any 
•thorough good result. It is useless to conceal that the old, 
pure and simple faith in the houour and word of the English 
rulers is much shaken, and were it not for the faith in the con¬ 
science of the statesmen and people in (his country, any hope 
•of good by an alteration of the present British Indian policy 
would be given up. , 

The English rulers boast, and justly so, that they have 
/introduced education and Western civilisation into India : but. 
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dier hand, they act as if no such thing had taken place. 
arrcTSs^if all this boast was pure moonshine. Either they have 
educated, or have not. If they deserve the boast, it is a strange 
self-condemnation that after half-a-century or more of such, 
efforts, they have not yet prepared a sufficient number of 
men fit for the service of their own country. Take even the 
Educational Department itself. We are made B.A.’s and. 
M. A.’s, M. D.’s., etc., with the strange result that we are not yet 


considered fit to teach our countrymen. We must yet have* 
forced upon us even in this department, as in every other, every 
European that can be squeezed in. To keep up the sympathy 
and connection with the current of European thought, an 
English head maybe appropriately and beneficially retained 
in a few of the most important institutions ; but as matters- 
are at present, all boast of education is exhibited as so much 
sham and delusion. 


In the case-.of former foreign conquests, the invaders either 
retired with their plunder and booty or,became the rulers of til* 
country. When they only plundered and went back, they 
made, no doubt, great wounds : hut India, with her industry, 
revived and healed the wounds. When the invaders became* 
tbo rulers of the country, they settled down in it, and what¬ 
ever was the : condition of their rule, according to the character 
of the sovereign of the day, there was at least no material or 
moral drain in the country.* Whatever the country produced 


Stafford Northcote, in his speech in. Parliament on 
~4th May, 1867, said:— “Nothing could be more wonderful 
than our Empire in India, but we ought to consider on whit 
conditions we held it, and how our predecessors held it. The 
greatness of the Mogul Empire depended upon the liberal 
policy that was pursued by men like Akbar availing them¬ 
selves of Hindu talent and assistance, and indentifying them¬ 
selves as far as possible with the people of the country. He 
thought that they ought to take a lesson from such circum¬ 
stance, and if they were to do their duty towards India they 
could only discharge that duty by obtaining the assistance 
and counsel of all who wore groat and good in thut country. 
It would bo absurd in them to say that there was not a large- 
fund of statesmanship and ability in the Indian character.” 
Times , of 25th May, 1867. 
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in the country; whatever wisdom and experience* 
was acquired in her services remained among her own people. 
With the English the case is peculiar. There are the great 
wounds of the first wars in the burden of the public debt, and 
those wounds are kept perpetually open and widening, by 
draining away the life-blood in a continuous stream. The 
former ruiers were like butchers hacking here and there, but 
tho English with their scientific scalpel cut to the very heartt 
and yet, lo 1 there is no wound to ho se*e*n, and soon the 
plaster of the high talk of civilisation, progress, and what 
not, covers up the wound ! The English rulers stand sentinel 
at the front door of India, challenging the whole world, that 
they do and shall protect India against all comers, and them¬ 
selves carry away by a back-door the very treasure they 
stand sentinel to protect. 

In short had England deliberately intended to devise the 
best means of taking away India’s wealth in a quite continuous 
drain, without scandalising the world, she could not have hit 
upon a more effectual plan than the present lines of policy. 
A Viceroy tells us the people of India enjoy but scanty sub¬ 
sistence ; and this is the outcome of the British Rule. 

No doubt the exertions of individual Europeans at the 
time of famines may be worthy of admiration; the efforts of 
Government and the aid of the contributions of the British 
people to save life, deserve every gratitude. But how strange 
it is that the British rulers do not see that after all they 
themselves are the main cause of the destruction that ensues 


from droughts; that is the drain of India’s wealth by l'hern 
that lays at their own door the dreadful results of misery 
starvation, and deaths of millions; England does not kno^r 
famines, be the harvest however bad or scanty. She has the* 
means of buying her food from the whole world. India is 
being unceasingly deprived of these means, and when famine 
comes the starving have to be taxed so much more to savo 
the dying. 

England’s conduct in India is in strange contrast with 
her conduct with almost any other country. Owing to the 
false groove in which she is moving, she does violence to hbr 
own best instincts. She sympathises with and helps every 
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fifty that struggles for a constitutional representative 
Government. On the one hand, she is the parent of, and 
maintains, the highest constitutionalism; and, on the other, 
she exercises a clear and, though thoughtlessly, a despoiling 
despotism in India, under a pseudo-constitutionalism, in the 
shape of the farce of the present Legislative Councils. 

Of ail countries in the world, if any one has the greatest 
claim on England’s consideration, to receive the boons of a 
constitutional representative Government at her hands, and 
to have her people governed as England governs her own, 
that country is India, her most sacred trust and charge. But 
England, though she does everything she can for other 
countries, fights shy of, and makes some excuse or other to 
avoid, giving to the people of India their fair share in 
the legislation of their country. Now I do not mean to 
say that India can suddenly have a fuil-blowh Parliament, 
and of such widespread representation as England enjoys. 
But lias England made any honest efforts to gradually 
introduce a true representation of the people, excepting 
some solitary exceptions of partial Municipal representa¬ 
tion V I need not dwell upon the present farce of the 


nomination system for the Legislative Council, and of 
the dummies that are sometimes nominated. I submit that 
a small beginning can be well made now. I would take the 
Bombay Presidency as an instance. Suppose the present 
Legislative Council is extended to twenty-one members, thirteen 
of these to be nominated from officials and non-officials by tbo 
Government, and eight to be elected by the principal towns of 
the Presidency. This will give Government a clear majority of 
five* and tho representative element, the minority, cannot do 
any harm, or hamper Government; in England, the majority 
determines the Government. In India, this cannot bo the case 
at present, and so the majority must follow the Government. 
It would be, when something is extremely outrageous, that the 
minority would, by force of argument and truth, draw towards 
it the Government majority; and even in any such rare in¬ 
stance, all that will happen will be that Government will be 
prevented from doing.any such outrageous things. In short, in 
such an arrangement. Government will remain all-powerful, as 
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1 a long time to come; while there will be also in¬ 
dependent, persons, actually representing the people, to speak 
the-sentiments of the people; thereby giving Government the 
most important help, and relieving them from much responsi¬ 
bility, anxiety, and mistakes. The representative element in 
the minority will be gradually trained in constitutional Govern¬ 
ment. They will have no inducement to run wild with prospects 
of power : they will have to maintain tho reasons of their ex¬ 
istence and will, therefore, be actuated by caution and good 
sense. They can do no harm, but a vast amount of good, both 
to the Government and the governed. The people will have 
the satisfaction that tlieir rulers were doing their duty, and 
endeavouring to raise them to their own civilisation. 

There are in the Bombay Presidency the following towns 
of more than 50.000 population. Bombay having by far the 
largest, and with its importance as the capital of the Presidency, 
may be properly allowed three representatives. 

Tho towns are— 


Bombay. Poona. Ahmedabad. Surat, Karachi. Sholapore. 

644,405 ... 118,886 ... 116,873 ... 107,149 ... 53,536 ... 53,403. 
Thus, Bombay having three, the Gujerati division of the 
Presidency will bo represented by Ahmedabad and Surat, .the 
Mar^tha portion by Poona and Sholapore, and Sind by Karachi, 
making altogether eight members, which will be a fair, though 
a small, representation to begin with. Government may with 
advantage adopt a larger number; all I desire and insist is, that 
there must be a fair representative element in the Councils. 

to the qualification ' of electors and candidates for election. 
Government is quite competent to fix upon some, as they did 
id the case of the Bombay Corporation, and such qualifications 
mny from time to time be modified as experience may suggest. 
With this modification iu the present Legislative Council, a 
groat step will have been taken towards one of the greatest 
noons which India asks and expects at England’s hands. With¬ 
out some such element of the people’s voice in all the Legis¬ 
lative Councils:, it ig impossible for Englishmen, more and more 
-estranged and isolated as they are becoming, to be able to 
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for India in the true spirit and feeling' of her 


warns. 


After having a glorious history of heroic struggles for con¬ 
stitutional Government, England is now rearing up a body of 
Englishmen in India, trained up and accustomed to despotism, 
with all the feelings of impatience, pride, and high-handedness 
of the despot becoming gradually ingrained in them, and with 
the additional training of the dissimulation of constitutionalism. 
Is it possible that such habits aud training of despotism, with 
which Indian officials return from India, should not, in the 
course of time influence the English character and institutions ? 
The English in India, instead of raising India, are hitherto 
themselves descending and degenerating to the lower level of 
Asiatic despotism. Is this a Nemesis that will in fullness of 
time show to them what fruit their conduct in India produced? 
It is extraordinary how nature may revenge itself for the 
present unnatural course of England in India if England, not 
yet much tainted by this demoralisation, does not, in good 
time, check this now leaven that is gradually fermenting 
among her people. 

There is tho opium trade. What a spectacle it is to the 
world l In -E igland, no statesman dares to propose that 
opium may be allowed to bo sold in public bouses at the 
Corners of every street, in the same way as beer or spirits. On 
the contrary, Parliament, as representing the whole nation, 
distinctly enacts that “ opium and all preparations of opium or 
of ‘ poppies as * poison be sold by certified chemists only, and 
every box, bottle, vessel, wrapper, or cover in which such 
poison is contained, be distinctly labelled with the name 
of the article and the word ‘ poison/ and with the name 
and address of the seller of the poison.” And yet, at the 
other end of the .world, this Christian, highly civilised, and 
humane England forces a “ heathen ” and 44 barbarous 
Power to take this “poison,” and tempts a vast human 
race to U8e it, and to degenerate and demoralise them¬ 
selves with this “ poison ” ! And why ? Because India cannot 
fillup the remorseless drain; so China must be dragged in to 
make it up, even though it be by being “ poisoned.” It is 
wonderful bow England reconciles this to her conscience'. This 
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^|iAP^rade is a : sin on England’s head, and a curse on Indian 
for her share in being the instrument. This may sound strange 
as coming from any Natives of India, as it is generally repre¬ 
sented as if India it was that benefited by the opium trade. 
The fact simply is that, as M.r. Duff said, India is nearly ground 
down to dust, and the opium trade of China fills up England’s 
drain. India derives not a particle of benefit. All India’s 
profits of trade, and several millions from her very produce, 
(scanty as it is, and becoming more and more so), and with 
these all the profit of opium, go the same way of the drain — to 
England. Only Tndia shares the curse of the Chinese race. Had 
this cursed opium trade not existed, India’s miseries would 
have much sooner come to the surface, and relief and redress* 
would have come to her long ago ; but this trade has prolonged 
the agonies of India. 

In association with this trade is the stigma of the Salt-tax 
upon the British name.. What a humiliating confession to say 
that, after the length of the British Rule, the people are in such 
'a wretched plight that they have nothing that Government 
can tax, and that Government must, therefore, tax an absolute 
necessary of life to an inordinate extent 1 The slight flash of 
prosperity during the American War showed how the people* 
of India would enjoy and spend when they have anything to 
enjoy and spend ; and now, can anything be a greater condem¬ 
nation of the results of British lines of policy than that the 
people have nothing to spend and enjoy, and pay tax on, but 
tiiat they must be pinched and starved in a necessary of life? 

The English are,, and justly and gloriously, the greatest 
champions of liberty of speech. What a falling off must have 
taken place in theic character when, after granting this boon to 
India, they should have even thought of withdrawing it l This 
act, together with that of disarming the people, is a clear con¬ 
fession by the rulers bo the world that they have no hold as yet 
upon the affection and loyalty of the people, though in the same 
breadth they make-every profession of their belief in the loyalty 
of tho people. Now, which is the truth ? And are gagging 
and disarming the outcome of a long benign rule ? 

Why do the English allow” themselves to be so perpetually 
scared by the fears of Russian or any other foreign invasion ‘A 
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i \e of India be satisfied, if their hearts and hail 
/land, she may defy a dozen Russias. On tho other 
hand, do British statesmen think that, howover sharp and point- 
•ed their bayonets, and however long-flying their bullets, they 
may not find the two hundred millions of the people of India 
her political Himalaya to be pierced through, when the present 
political union among the different peoples is more strengthen¬ 
ed and consolidated? 

There is tho stock argument of over-population. They 
talk, and so far truly, of the increase by British peace, but they 
quite forget tlie destruction by the British drain. They talk of 
the pitiless operations of economic laws, but somehow they 
forgot that there is no such thing in India as tho natural 
operation of economic laws. It is not the pitiless operations of 
economic laws, but it is the thoughtless and pitiless action of 
the British policy; it is tho pitiless eating of India’s substance 
in India, and the further pitiless drain to England ; in short, it 
is the pitiless perversion of economic laws by the sad bleeding 
to which India is subjected, that is destroying India. Why 
blame poor Nature whemthe fault lies at your own door ? Let 
•natural and economic laws have their full and fair play, and 
'India will become another England, with manifold greater 
benefit to England herself than at present. 

As long as the English do not allow the country to produce 
what it can produce, as long as the people are not allowed to en¬ 
joy what they can produce, as long as the English are the very 
party on their trial, they have no right, and a re not competent, to 
give an opinion whether the country is over-populated or not. 
In fact, it is absurd to talk of over-population—i.e., the coun¬ 
try’s incapability, by its food or other produce, to supply tho 
means of support ta its people—if the country is unceasingly 
and lorcibly deprived of its means or capital. Let the country 
keep what it produces, for only then can any right judgment 
bo formed whether it is over-populated or not. Lot England 
first hold hands off India’s wealth, and then there will bo 
disinterestedness in, and respect for, her judgment. The present 
cant of the excuse of over-population is adding a distressful 
insult to agonising injury. To talk of uver-popuiation a< 

present is just is reasonable tw to cut of! u man’s hands, and 
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thereto taunt him that he was not able to maintain himself or 
move his hands. 

When persons talk of the operation of economic laws they 
forget the very first and fundamental principles. Says Mr. Mill, 
“Industry is limited by capital.” “To employ industry on the 
land is to apply capital to the land.’* “ Industry cannot be 
employed to any greater extent than there is capitalto invest/' 
“ There can be no more industry than is supplied by materials 
to work up, and food to oat; yet in regard to a fact so evident, 
it was long continued to bo believed that laws and govern¬ 
ments, without creating capital, could create industry/’ And 
while Englishmen are sweeping away this very capital, they 
raise up their hands and wonder why India cannot have 
industry. 

The English are themselves the head and front of the 
offending, and yet they talk of over-population, and every 
mortal irrelevant thing but the right cause— via their own. 


drain of the material and moral wealth of the country. 

The present form of relations between the paramount 
Power, and the Princes of India is un-English and iniquitous. 
Fancy a people, the greatest champions of fair play and justice, 
having a system of political agency by which, as' the Princes 
say, they are stabbed in the dark; the Political Agents making, 
secret reports, and the Government often acting thereon, 
without a fair enquiry or explanation from the Princes. The 
Princes, threfore, are always in a state of alarm as to what may 
befall them unawares. If the British authorities deliberately 
wished to adopt a method by which the Princes should always 
remain alarmed and irritated, they could not have hit upon a 
more effective one than what exists. If these Princes can feel 
assured that their treaty rights will be always honourably and 
faithfully observed, that there will be no constant nibbling at 
their powers, that it is not the ulterior policy of the British to 
pull them down gradually to the position of mere noble 9 of the 
country, as the Princes at present suspect and fear, and it' a 
more just and fair mode of political agency bo adopted, I have 
not the least hesitation in saying that, as much from self-inter¬ 
est alone as from any other motive, these Princes wil*l prove 
the greatest bulwark and help to perpetuate British supremacy 
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o reason and common sense that the 
Native Princes clearly understand their interest, that by a 
power like the British only, with all the confidence it may 
command by its fairness as well as strength, can they be saved 
from each other and even from themselves. Relieved of any 
fear from the paramount' Power, they will the more readily 
listen to counsels of reform which they much need. The 
■English can then exercise their salutary influence in advising 
und helping them to root out the old corrupt regimes , and in 
making them and their countries to understand that power was 
not self-aggrandizement, but responsibility for the good of the 
people. I say, from personal conversation with some of the 
Princes, that they thoroughly understand their interest under 
the protection of the present paramount Power. 

It is unless for the British to compare themselves with the 
past Native rulers. If the British do not show themselves to be 
•vastly superior in proportion to their superior enlightenment 
and civilisation, if India does not prosper and progress under 
them far more largely, there will be no justification for their 
existence in India. The thoughtless past drain we may con¬ 
sider as our misfortune, but a similar future will, in plain eng- 
lish, be deliberate plunder and destruction. 

I do not repeat here several other views which I have 
already expressed in my last memorandum. 

I have thus given a general sketch of what is passing in many 
Natives’ minds on several subjects. It is unless and absurd to 
remind us constantly that once the British fiat brought order out 
of chaos, and to make that an everlasting excuse for subsequent 
shortcomings and the material and the moral impoverishment 
•of the country. Tho Natives of the present day have not seen 
that chaos, and do not feel it ; and though they understand 
it, and very thankful they are for the order brought, they see 
the present drain, distress and destruction, and they feel it and 
bewail it. 

By all means let Englishmen be proud of the past. Wo 
accord them every credit for the order and law they brought 
about, and are deeply thankful to them ; but let them now face 
the present, let them clearly realise, and manfully acknowledge, 
the many shortcomings of omission and commission by which, 
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best of intentions, they have reduced India to 
material and moral wretchedness; and let them, in a way 
worthy of their name and .history, repair the injury they have 
inilicted. It is fully in their power to make their rule a bless¬ 
ing to India, and a benefit and a glory to England, by allow¬ 
ing India her own administration, under their superior 
controlling and .guiding band ; or, in their own oft-repeated 
professions and words, “ by governing India for India’s good. :f 

May the God of all nations lead the English to a right 
sense of their duty to India, is my humble and earnest-prayer. 


Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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MEMORANDUM ON A FEW SETTLEMENTS 

IN THE 

REPORT OF THE INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION, 1880/ 


Fart II., Chapter J., Section VII. treats of Incidence of 
Taxation. 

I submit that the section is fallacious, gives an erroneous 
notion of the true state of the matter, and is misleading. 

We shall see what the reality is. 

The income of a country consists of two parts— 

1. The internal total annual material production of the 
country (Agricultural, Manufactures, Mines and Fisheries). 

2. The external annual profits of Foreign Trade. 

There is no other source of income beyond these two, 
excepting, in the case of British India, the tributes, and con¬ 
tributions of Native States of about £700,000. 

The incidence of taxation of any country means that a 
certain amount or portion is taken out of this income for 
purposes of Government. Call this portion revenue, tax, rent, 
service, contributions, blessing, curse or by any name from A 
to Z in the English vocabulary. The fact simply is, that the 
country has to give a certain proportion out of its income for 
purposes of Government. Every farthiug that the country has 
thus to contribute for Government, has to be produced, or 
earned from Foreign trade, or, in other words, has to be given 
from the annual income . No portion of it is rained down from 
heaven, or produced by some magic by the Government of the 
country. The £24,000,000 which the Commissioners call “other 
than taxation,” do not come down from the heavens, nor are 
to be obtained from any other source than the annual income 
of the country, just the same as what they call taxation ' 
proper. And so also what the Commissioners call “rent/ 
with regard to the revenue derived from land. 

* Submitted to the Secretary of State for India, Jan. 1381. 
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^ [never plans, wise or unwtee, a Government adopt of 
Suting the incidence of the revenue among different 
classes of people; from whatever and how-many-soever 
different sources, Government may obtain its revenue ; by 
whatever hundred-and-one names may these different items of 
revenue be called the sum total of the whole matter is, that 
out of the annual income of the count ;y, a certain portion is 
raised for the purposes of Government, and the real incid¬ 
ence of this revenue in any country, is the proportion it 
bears to the actual annual income of the country, call the 
different modes of raising this revenue what you like. 

Now England raises at present for purposes of Govern¬ 
ment about £83,000,000. The income of the United Kingdom 
is well-nigh £1,000,000,000* a year. The proportion therefore 
of the revenue of £83,000,000 or even £84,000,000, is about 8J 
per cent, out of the annual income. 

Now India’s income, as I have first roughly shown in 1870 
in my paper on the Wants and Means of India, and subse¬ 
quently in my papers on the Poverty of India, is hardly 
£300,000,000 per annum. This statement has not been refuted 
by anybody. On the contrary, Mr. Grant Duff, though cauti¬ 
ously, admitted in his speech in 1871, in these words :—“ The 
income of British India has been guessed at £300,000,000 per 
annum. 1 ’ And Lord Mayo quoted Mr. Grant Duff’s speech 
soon after, without any contradiction, but rather with appro¬ 
val. If the fact be otherwise, let Government, give the correct 
fact eyery year. Out of this income of £300,000,000, the 
revenue raised in India for purposes of Government is 
£65,000,000 or very near 22 per cent. 

Thus, then, the actual heaviness of the weight of revenue 
on India, is quite 2fr times as much as that on England. This 
is the simple fact, that out of the grand income of £1,000,000,000 
—of only 34,000,000 of population, England raises for the 
purposes of Government only 8J per cent., while out of the 
poor, wretched income of £300,000,000 of a population of 
nearly 200 , 000 , 000 —two-and-a-half times more, or nearly 22 
per cent., are raised in India for the same purpose, and yet 
people coolly and cruelly write that India is lightly taxed. It 
must bo further realised, what this disproportionate pressure, 
upon a most prosperous and wealthy community like that of 
England, and the most wretched, and poverty and famine- 


*Tho Westminster Review of January 1876 gives the Nation¬ 
al production for 1875 of the United Kingdom as £i8 per head 
of population. I do not know whether profits of trkde are 
included in this amount. Mr. Qrant buff, in 1871, took 
£830,000,000—or roundly £30 per head of population.The popu¬ 
lation is above 34,000,000,—which, at £’8, gives £952,000,000. 
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people of India, means. To the one, it is not*! 

^the other, it is starvation and death of millions, under 
her present unnatural treatment. For, this is not all. A far 
deeper and worse depth lies behind. 

Let me then once more repeat that out of the grand 
income of £1,000,000,000 a year, England gives only 8.$ per 
cent, for Government purposes, while out of the wretched 
poverty of India of an income of £300,000,000—she gives 22 
per cent, for the purposes of Government. Now comes the 
worst evil of the whole, to which English writers, with few 
exceptions, always shut their eyes. 

Of the £83,000,000 of revenue, which is raised in England, 
every farthing returns in some shape or other to the people 
themselves. In fact, England pays with one hand, and receives 
back with the other. And such is the case in every country 
on the face of the earth, and so it must be—but poor India is 
doomed otherwise. Out of the £65,000,000, taken out of her 
wretched income, some £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 are never 
returned to the people, but are eaten up in the country, and 
taken away out of the country, by those who are not the 
people of the country—by England, in short. I pass over this 
mournful topic here, as I have to refer to it again further on. 

I may be taken to task, that I am making a very indefinite 
statement, when I talk of “ some £30,000.000 or £40,000,000— 
as being eaton up and taken away by England.” The fault is 
not mine, but that of Government. In 1873, Sir D. Wedder- 
bum moved for a return for the number, salaries, etc., of all 
the services. The return was ordered in July 1873. It is now 
past 7 years, but has not been made. Again 1879—Mr. Bright 
moved for returns (salaries, etc., 19th June, ’79) and Sir D. 
Wedderburn moved for returns (East India Services —20th and 
23rd June, ’79.) and (East India Services —24th June, ’79). 
These returns have not yet been made. I hope they 
are being prepared. When these returns ,are made we 
shall know definitely and clearly what the amount is, that, 
out of the revenue of £65,000,000, does not at all return to the 
people of India, but is eaten up in, and carried away from, 
India every year, by England. Such returns ought to be 
made every year. Once it is made, the work of succeeding 
years will be only the alterations or revision for the year, or 
revised estimates every 2 or 3 years even will do. To Govern¬ 
ment itself, a return like this will be particularly useful. They 
will then act with clear light, instead of groping in darkness 
as at present, and though actuated with the best of intentions, 
still inflicting upon India untold misfortune and miseries. 
And it will then see, how India, of all other countries in the 
world, is subjected to a most unnatural and destructive 
treatment. 
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'next Sections VIII and IX on Trade and Railways, 
tfbrvaded with the same fallacies as those of Mr. Danvers’ 
Memo, of 28th June, 1880, and to which I replied with my 
letter of 13th September, 1880. I, therefore, do not go over 
the same ground here again. I need only refer to one state¬ 
ment, the last sentence of para. 4 of Section VIII:— 

“ As to the other half of the excess, w hich is due to the 
cost of English Administration, there can hardly be room for 
doubt that it is to the advantage of India, to pay the sum 
really necessary to secure its peaceful government, without 
which, no progress would be possible; and so long as this 
condition is not violated, it does not seem material whether 
• apart of the charge has to be met in England or not.” 

A statement, more wrong in its premises and conclusion, 
can hardly be met with. Let us see. 

By “the other of the excess ” is meant £8,000,000. 

The Commissioners tell the public that India pays 
£8,000,000 for securing peaceful government. This is the fic¬ 
tion. What are the facts ? 

England, of all nations on the face of the earth, enjoys the 
utmost security of life and property of every kind, from a 
strong and peaceful Government. For this, England “pays ” 
£83,000,000 a year. 

In the same manner, India “ pays ” not £8,000,000, but 
£65,000,000 for the same purpose, and should be able and 
willing to “pan” twice or thrice £63,000,000, under natural 
circumstances, similar to those of England. 

Thus, England “ pays ” £83,000,000 and India “ pays ” 

S 5,000.000 for purposes of peaceful Government. But here 
e parallel ends, and English writers, with very few excep¬ 
tions, fight of going beyond this point, and mis-state the 
matter as is done in the above extract. Let us see what is 
beyond. 


Of the £83,000,000 which England “ pays ” for security of 
life and property, or peaceful Government, every farthing 
returns to the people themselves. It is not even a flea-bite or 
any bite to the people of England that they “ pay ” £83,000,000 
for peaceful Government. They simply give .with one hand 
and receive back with the other. The country and the people 
enjoy the full benefit of every farthing they either produce in 
the country or earn with foreign trade* 

__ But with India, the fact is quite otherwise. Out of the 
£65,000,000 which she “pays” like England for peaceful 
government, £30,000,000 or £10,000,000 do nonreturn to t!io 
poople of the country. These £30,000,000 or £40 000,000 are 
eaten up in the country, and carried away from the country, 
by a foreign people. The people of India are thus deprived of 
ibis enormous amount, year after r ear, and are as, n'natural 
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SIBqqjepce, weakened more and more every year in” 
paci fy for production, or, in plain words, India is being 
simply destroyed. 

The romance is, that there is security of life and property 
in India. The reality is, that there is no such thing. 

There is security of life and property in one sense or way, 
i.c., the people are secure from any violence from each other 
or from native despots. So far, there is real security of life 
and property, and for which India never denies her gratitude. 
But from England’s own grasp, there is no security of pro¬ 
perty at all, and as a consequence no security for life. India’s 
property is not secure. What is secure and well secure is, 
that England is perfectly safe and secure, and does sc#with 
perfect security, to carry away from India and to eat up in 
India, her property at the present rate of some £30,000.000 or 
£40,000,000 a ye&r. 


The reality therefore is, that the policy of English Rule as 
it is (not as it can and should be), is an everlasting, unceas¬ 
ing and every-day-increasing foreign invasion, utterly, though 
gradually, destroying the country. I venture to submit, that 
every right-minded Englishman, calmly and seriously con¬ 
sidering the problem of the present condition and treatment 
of India by England, will come to this conclusion. 


The old invaders came with the avowed purposes of plun¬ 
dering the wealth of the country. They plundered and went 
away, or conquered and became the natives of the country. 
But the great misfortune of India is that England did not mean, 
or wish, or come with the intention of plundering, and yet 
events have taken a course which has made English the worst 
foreign invader she has had the misfortune to have. India 
does not get a moment to breatho or revive. 4 More Europe¬ 
ans, more Europeans,’ is the eternal cry, and this very report 
itself of the Commission is not free from it. 

The present position of England in India has, moreover, 
produced another most deplorable evil from which the worst 
of old foreign invasions was free. That with the deprivation 
of the vital, material blood of the country, to the extent of 
£ >0,000,000 or £40,000,000 a year, the whole higher “ wisdom ” 
of the country is also carried away. 

I therefore venture to submit, that India does not enjoy 
security of her property and life, and also moreover, of “ knowl¬ 
edge ” or “ wisdom.” To millions in India, life is simply 
“ half feeding ” or starvation, or famines and disease. 

View the Indian problem from any point you like, you 
come back again and again to this central fact that England 
takes from India every year £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 worth 
of her property with all the lamentable consequences from 
such a loss, and with a continuous diminution of the capacity 
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for production, together with the moral loss of all 
er wisdom. 

India would be quite able and willing to “ pay,” as every 
other country, or as England “ pays,” for peaceful Govern¬ 
ment. But no country on the face of the earth can stand 
the deprivation of property that India is subjected to, without 
being crushed to death. 

Suppose'England were subjected to such a condition at 
thetfiand of some foreign power ; and would she not to a man 
clamour, that far better would they fly at each other’s throat, 
have strifes jn streets of civil wars, or fights in fields for 
foreign wars, with all the chances of fame of fortune on 
survival, than to submit to the inglorious, miserable deaths 
from poverty and famines, with wretchedness and disease in 
case of survival. I have no hesitation in appealing to any 
Englishman to say which of the two deaths he would prefer, 
and I shall not have to wait long for the reply. 

What is property worth to India, which she can only call 
her own in name, but not in reality, and which her own children 
cannot enjoy ? What is life worth to her that must perish by 
millions at the very touch of drought or distress, or can have 
only a half-starving existence ? 

The confusion and fallacy in the extract I have given 
above, therefore, consists in this. It is not that India pays 
for peaceful Government some £$,000,000. She pays for it 
£65,000,000, just as England pays £81,000,000. But there is one 
feature peculiar to India. She needs British wise and benefi¬ 
cent guidance and supervision. British aid of this kind can, 
under any circumstances, be but from outside the Indian 
family, i.<\, foreign. This aid must be reasonably paid for by 
India. Now, it the whole foreign agency of European men 
and materials, required under the direct and indirect control of 
Government, both in India and England, in every shape or form, 
be clearly laid down, to he confined within the limit of a fixed 
“foreign list ” of say £5,000,000, or even say £8,000,000, though 
very much, which the Commissioners ask India should pay; 
India could very probably pay, without being so destroyed as 
at present. But the present thoughtless and merciless exhaus¬ 
tion of some £30,000,000, or £ |0,0(J(),000, or may be even much 
more, is crushing, cruel, and destructive. 

In fact, leaving the past alone as a misfortune, the con¬ 
tinuance of the present drain will be, in plain English, nothing 
less than plunder of an unceasing foreign invasion, and not a 
reasonable price for a beneficent rule, as the Commissioners 
wrongly and thoughtlessly endeavour to persuade the'public. 

The great misfortune of India is that the temptation or 
tendency towards selfishness and self-aggrandisement of their 
own countrymen, is too great and blinding for Englishmen 
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'%®yt exceptions) connected with India, to see that i 
Ured trust and responsibility for the good of the people. 
We have this profession to any amount, but unless and till the 
conscience of England, and of English honest thinkers and 
statesmen, is awakened, the performance will remain poor or 
nil as at present. 

Lord Ripen said- India needs rest. More true words 
cannot bo spoken. Yes— she needs rest— rest from the present 
unceasing and ever-increasing foreign invasion, from whose 
unceasing blows she has not a moment allowed to breathe. 

I said before that even this Famine Report was not 
free from the same clamour, “more Europeans, more 
Europeans.” 

Whenever any question of reform arises, the only remedy 
that suggests itself to English officials’ minds, is “apply more 
European leeches, apply more European leeches 1 " 

The commission suggests the institution of an Agricultural 
Department, and a very important suggestion it is. But they 
soon forget that it is for India this is required, and that it is 
at India’s expense it has to be done, that it is from India’s 
wretched income, has this expenditure to be provided, and that 
India cannot ofiord to have more blood sucked out of her for 
more Europeans, and deprive so much her own children; in 
short, that native agency under a good English head or two, 
would be the most natural and proper agency for the purpose. 
No, prostrate as India is, and for which very reason, the Com¬ 
mission was appointed to suggest a remedy, they can only 
say, “ more Europeans ”—as if no such thing has a people 
existed in India. 


Were any Englishman to make such a proposal for Eugland, 
that French or German youths be instructed at England’s 
expense, and that such youths make up the different public 
departments, he would be at once scouted and laughed at. 
And yet, those Commissioners thoughtlessly and seriously 
suggest and recommend to aggravate the very evil for which 
they were expected to suggest a remedy. 

L appeal most earnestly to His Lordship, the Secretary of 
State for India, that though the department suggested by the 
Commissioners is very important, His Lordship would not. 
adopt the mode which the Commissioners havo suggested with 
good intentions, but with thoughtlessness, about the rights and 
needs of India. That with the exception of some thoroughly 
qualified necessary Europeans at the head, the whole agency 
ought to bo native, on tho linos described by the Commis¬ 
sioners. There can be no lack of natives of the kind required. 


or it would be a vory poor compliment indeed to the Educa¬ 
tional exertions of the English rulers during the past Ualf-a- 
century. 
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'N INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION REPO! 


_ danger is now threatening India. Hitherto India's 

wealth above the surface of land has been draining away- to 
England. Now the wealth under the surface of the land,, will 
also be Jiaken away, and India lies prostrate and unable to 
help herself. England has taken away her capital. That same 
capital will bo brought to take away, all such mineral wealth 
of the country as requires application of large capital and 
expensive machinery. With the exception of the employment 
of the lower classes of bodily and mental labourers, the larger 
portion of the produce will, in several shapes, be eat&i up and 
carried away by the Europeans, iirst as servants and next in 
profits and dividends, and poor India will have to thank her 
stars, that she will get some crumbs, in the lower employments 
of her children. And great will bo the sounding of trumpets of 
the wealth found in India, and the blessing conferred on India, 
just as we have sickeningly dinged into our ears, day after 
day, about Railways, Foreign Trade, etc. 

Now, this may sound very strange, that knowing full well 
the benefits of foreign capital to any country, I should com¬ 
plain of its going to India. 

There is, under present circumstances, one great differ¬ 
ence in the modes in which English capital goes to every other 
country and India. To every other country, English capita¬ 
lists lend , and there is an end of their connection with the 
matter. Th e people of the country use and enjoy the benefit 
of the capital in every way, and pay to the capitalists their 
interest or dividend^and as some capitalists know to their cost, 
not even that. But, with India, the case is quite different. 
English capitalists do not merely lend, but with their capital, 
they themselves invade the country. The produce of the 
capital is mostly eaten up by their own countrymen, and 
after that, they cany away the rest in the shape of profits 
and dividends. The people themselves of the country do not 
derive the same benefit which is derived by every other coun¬ 
try from English capital. The Guaranteed Railways, not 
only ate up everything in this manner, but compelled India to 
make up the guaranteed interest also from her produco. The 
remedy then was adopted of making State Railways. Now 
under the peculiar circumstances of India’s present prostra¬ 
tion, State-works would be, no doubt, the best means of 
securing to India the benefits of English capital. But tho 
misfortune is that the same canker eats into the State-works 
also,— the same eating up of the substance by European 
employes. The plan by which India can bo really benefited 
would bo, that all kinds of public works, or mines, or all works, 
that require capital, be undertaken by tho State, with English 
^apital and native agency, with some thoroughly competent 
Europeans at the head, as may be absolutely necessary. 
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^osing that there was even extravagance 
^nent making up any deficiency of the interest of the 

--from general revenue, will not matter much, though 

there is reason why, with proper care, a native agency cannot 
be found good enough for efficient and economic working. 
Anyhow, in such a case, the people of India will then really 
derive the benefit of English capital, as every other country 
does, with the certainty of English capitalists getting their 
interest from the Government, who have complete control 
over the revenues of India, and can without fail provide for 
the interest. 


For some time, therefore, and till India, by a change in the 
present destructive policy of heavy European agency, has 
revived and is able to help herself in a free field, it is necessary 
that all great undertakings which India herself is unable to 
carry out for developing the resources of the country, should 
be undertaken by the State, but carried out chiefly by native 
agency, and by preparing natives for the purpose. Then 
will India recover her blood from every direction. India 
sorely needs the aid of English capital. But it is English 
capital that she needs and not the English invasion, to come 
also and eat up both capital and produce. 

As things are taking their course at present with regard 
to the gold mines, if they prove successful, great will be the 
trumpeting of India's wealth being increased, while it will all 
be being carried away by England. 

In the United States the people of the country enjoy all 
the oenefits oi their mines and public works with English 
capital, and pay to England her fair interest; and in cases of 
tailures of the schemes, while the people have enjoyed the 
mnetit ot the capital, sometimes both capital and interest are 
3ch ^es fail, and the lenders of capital may lament 
m t e people have enjoyed the capital and the produce as 
far as they went. 

q, q I have no doubt that in laying ray views plainly before the 
-cretar^ of State, my motives or sentiments towards the 
-British Kule win not be misunderstood. I believe that the 
f S jp ' , t le British Rule can ba a blessing to India and a glory 
o g and.-—a result worthy of the foremost and most humane 
nation on the face of the earth. I desire that this should 
take place and I therefore lay my humble views before our 
rulers without shrinking. It is no pleasure to me to dwell 
incessantly on the wretched, heart-rending, blood-boiling 
condition of India. None will rejoice more than myself if my 
views are proved to be mistaken. 


Printed t the Methodist Publishing House, Mount Road, Madrn , 1917, 
for Cr. A. NaTES.an & Co., Publishers, Georgetown, Madras, 
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burn s Speeches & Writings. 



The Publishers have made every endeavour to make 
this collection comprehensive and up-to-date. The 
matter was heleeted by Sir William Wedderburn him¬ 
self. The first part contains the full text of his two 
Congress Presidential Addresses ; the second, all his 
speeches in the House of Commons; the third. Miscel¬ 
laneous Speeches on a variety of topics relating to India; 
the fourth, ■' Contributions to the Press ” comprising his 
writings to the daily and the periodical press on Indian 
Questions; the fifth, “Personalia” being his speeches 
and writings in appreciation of his Indian and European 
friends ; and the sixth, Replies to addresses and Enter¬ 
tainments given in his honour on various occasions in 
India and England. In part seven, entitled “Apprecia¬ 
tions,” we have a selection of tributes paid to Sir 
William’s services to India by his numerous English and 
Indian friends and admirers. 

Part I. Congress Speeches: Presidential Address, Bombay 
Congress, 1889. Presidential Address, Allahabad Congress. 

Part II. Speeches in the House of Commons. Simultane¬ 
ous Examinations. The Condition of the people of 
India. Parliamentary Inquiry for India. Indian Expendi¬ 
ture. The Government’s Policy in Chitral. Speech on 
tho Indian Budget, 1895. The Retention of Chitral. 
Tho Cotton duties and the Indian poor. Indian Troops 
at Burikin. The Maharajah of Jhalawar. The Scrutiny 
of Indian Accounts The Condition of tho Indian Masses. 
The Problem of the Indian Rayat. The Condition of 
India. The Poverty of India. The Calcutta Municipal 
Bill. Parliament and Indian Affairs Tho Famine 
inlndia. The Indian Budget,” 1900, 

Part III. Miscellaneous Speeches : 

Part IV. Contributions to the Press: 

Part V. Personalia: 

Part VI. Replies to Addresses: 

Part VII. Appreciations: 

With a portrait and Index. Cloth bound. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 





^^Wacltas Speeches and Writings. 

The Hon’ble Sir D. E. Wnoha’s numerous 
speeches and writings are brought under one cover 
?for the first time in this volume. This publica¬ 
tion contains his Congress Speeches, his Speeches 
in the Imperial Council and addresses to various 
public bodies as also his select essays on economic, 
commercial and financial subjects. Contains 
also his evidence before the Welby Commission. 

CONTENTS. 

Congress Presidential Address, Calcutta, 1901. 
Evolution of Indian Trade; Science of Com¬ 
merce ; Stray thoughts on the Stud} 7 of Econo¬ 
mics ; Statistical and Economic Study among 
Indians ; Indian Railway Finance ; Indian Mili¬ 
tary Expenditure; The Indian Commercial 
Congress ; Agricultural Banks in India ; The Cur¬ 
rency Question. Addresses to the Millownei‘s > 
Association. Bombay Congress Reception Com¬ 
mittee’s Addresses. Simultaneous Examinations. 
The Indian Civil Service, Evidence before the 
Welby Commission. Appendix. Index with a por¬ 
trait. Bound in cloth. 

The Hindu .—Sir Dinshaw’s forte is, as is well- 
known, finance and it is not surprising that out of 
19 selections about 15 directly relate to finance 
and constitute an exposition of his views on the 
Indian financial questions. 

Commonweal. —All the subjects have been 
handled with masterly ability and can be appreci¬ 
ated not only by specialists but by lay readers as 
well. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 


-G. A. Nateaau & Co., Sunkurama Chotfey Street, Madras. 
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Alt POLITICAL LITEIUTMRE. 



Gandhi’s Speeches and Writings—An authorised and 
comprehensive collection, lie. 1-8. To Subscribers of 
« I.R." Re. 1-4. 

What India Wants : Autonomy within the Empire.—By 
G. A. Natesan. As. 8. To Subscribers of “I.R.” As. 6. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writings,—Second 
Edition. Us. 3. To Subscribers of 1 1.R ” tis. 2-8. 

Gokhale’s Speeches.—Cloth bound. Price Rs, 3. To 
Subscribers ot “l.R,” Ra, 2-8, 

The Indian National Congress.—\ new and up-to-date 
edition. Full text of all the Presidential Addresses, 
Resolutions, Portraits of all the Congress Presidents. 
Crown 8vo, Over 1,500 pages. With an Index. Ra. 4, 
To Subscribers of *‘LR.” Ra. 3. 

Montagu’s Indian Speeches. —A new and up-to-dato 
edition. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of '‘l.R.” Ro, 1-4. 

Morley’s Indian Speeches.—Crown 8vo„ Revised and en¬ 
larged. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “I.R,” Re. 1-4. 

Indian National Evolution. By Amvica Charan Muzum- 
dar. Now Edn. Us, 3. To Subseribora of “I. R Ra. 2-8. 

Rash Bchari Ghosc’s Speeches and Writings. Second 
Edition. Ro. t-4. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Re, One. 

King George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs. Prico Re. One* 
To Subscribers of “1. R,” As. 12. 

Bcsant’s Speeches and Writings on Indian Questions : 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “I.R., Ko. 1-4. 

The Indian Demands.— A symposium on the Memoran¬ 
dum of the Nineteen and Speeches at the Congress and 
Moslem League on their Scheme of Soil-Government for 
India. 288 Pages, Re. 1. To Subscribers of “I. R,,” As. 12. 

The Governance of India.— As it iB and as it may bo : 
A haud-booli of Progree8ive|Politics. By Babu Govinda 
Das. Price Rs. 3, To Subscribers of “I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Surcndranath Banerjca’s Speeches and Writings.—Compro 
hensive collection, lts. 3. To Subscriber* of ‘T.H.”Rd.~2-8, 

Wacha’s Speeches and Writings* —Comprehensive collec¬ 
tion. Price Rs. 3, To Subscribers of” I.R/'Rb. 2-8, 

Weddcrburn’s Speeches and Writings. -An up-to-date 
collection. Price Rs. 3. To Subseribora of “I.R.’ JRs. 2-8^ 

Qb A. Natoaan & Co., Suukurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Sri Sankaracharya. —I.—His Life and Times. By C. N. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyar, M.A.. L.T. II.—His Philosophy. 
By Pandit Sifcanath Tattvabhushan. Both in one volume. 
As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 8. 


Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism.—A short Historic Sketch. 
By C. N. Krishnaswamy Aiyar, M.A. As, 12. To Subs¬ 
cribers of the “ Indian Review,” As, 8. 

Sri Ramanujacharya.—His Life and Times. By S, 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. His Philosophy. By T. 
Rajagopalachariar, M.A., b.l. As. 12. To Subscribers 
of the “ Indian Review,” As. 8. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha. By Dharmppala. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers, u I. R, t '* As. 8. 

Sri Sankaracharya’s Select Works.—The Text in Sans¬ 
krit Devanagiri typo and an English Translation. By 
8. Venkataramcmnn, b.a. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscri¬ 
bers of the “ Indian Review,’* Re. 1. 

•The Vaishnavaitc Reformers of India.—Critical Sketobos 

of their Live3 and Writings. ByT, Rajagopalachariar, 
M,A. B.L. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “I.R.** As. 12. 

Swami Vivekananda.—An exhaustive and comprehensive 
collection of his speeches and writings. With four 
portraits. Fourth Edition. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers 
of the •* Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Second 
Edition. As. 12. To Subscribers of tho “I. R,,” As. 8. 

Ten Tamil Saints. By Mr. M. S. Purnalingara Pillai, 
*LA., l.t. Prioe As. 12. To Subscribers, “I. R.,” As. 8. 

India’s Untouchable Saints. Price As. 6. To Subscribers 

I.R. ” Ar. 4. 

Essentials of Hinduism. As. 8. To Subscribers, I.R., As. 6. 

Hindu Psalms and Hymns, By Mr.K. V. Ramaswami, B.A t 
Price Ab. 4. 

Maitreyi: A Vedic Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva¬ 
bhushan. Price Ae. 4. 

The Bhngavad^Gita or the Lord’s Song.—With the text 
sn Devan gin and an English Translation. By Mrs. 
Annie Besant. Third Edition. As. 2. 


G. A. Nutenan & Go,, bunkurama Chetfcy Streot, Madras. 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ORIGIN AND PRO¬ 
GRESS OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

AND THE GROWTH OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

BY 

HON. AMVIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 

The writer with his intimate knowledge and personal 
experience of the Congress movement has attempted to 
draw a picture of the national organisation without bine 
or prejudice. The book also clearly defines the aima 
and objects of tho Congress and shortly deals with soon, 
of tho problems which must sooner or later engage its 
attention for the fulfilment of its high mission. 

CONTENTS : —Introductory. Tho Genesis of Politi* 
cal Movement in India. The Early Friends of India. 
Tho Indian Pross. Tho Gathering Clouds, The Clouds 
Lifted. Tho Dawning Light. The Inauguration and 
the Father of tho Congress. The First Session of tho 
Congress. The Career of the Congress. The Surat Im¬ 
broglio and the Allahabad Convention. The Work in 
England. Tho Congress : A National Movement. The 
SuccesB of the Congress. The Partition of Bengal. Tho 
Indian Unrest and its Remedy. The Depression. The 
Reorganisation of the Congreas. Tho Reconstruction of 
the Indian Civil Service. The Indian Representation in 
British Parliament. India in Party Politics. The Educa¬ 
tional Problem. India and the War. The New spirit and 
Self-Government for India. Appendices, Index and 
Illustrations. 


A New and up^to-date edition . 

PRICE RS. THREE. To Subscribers of the “I.R." Rs. 2-0. 



INDIAN TALES: 

New Indian Talcs. 

Talcs of Raya and Appaji. 
Talcs of Komati Wit. 
Talcs of Tennali Rama. 
Folklore of the Tclugus. 


AMUSING READING. 

Tales of Marlada Raman. 
The Son-in-Law Abroad. 
Talcs el Raja Birbal, 
Maitreyl: A Vcdic Story. 
Vcmana. 


Price Annas Four Each . 


G. A. Natesan & Co , Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras^ 
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HE BOVERUGE OF IBBiA 

AS IT IS AND AS IT MAY BE 

A HAND-BOOK OF PROGRESSIVE POLITICS 


<SL 


BY GOVINBA DAS. 

Babu Govinda Das’s book on tho “ Governance of 
India” offers a constructive scheme of reforms 
in the Indian constitution. It giveB in no vague 
or uncertain terms a scheme for tho better gover¬ 
nance of India without impairing its efficiency while 
satisfying the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people. 
The author has brought together most of those sug¬ 
gestions that have been made since the fifties of the 
last century for the improvement of the administration 
of India by officials and non-officials, Indians and 
Europeans—suggestions which have stood the test of 
public criticism. The book is full of original and fruitful 
observations, the result of the author’s continuous 
study and reflection on the subject for over two decades. 
With the help of apt quotations gathered from rare 
publications, defects in the system of administration aro 
driven home and ways shown by which the defects could 
be eliminated and the system improved. “ Tho Gover¬ 
nance of India” is a hand-book of living practical 
politics, a vade mectim for active politicians which no 
one, official or non-official—interested in the reform of 
the Indian administration—can afford to neglect. 

Crown 8 Vo. Cloth Bound. 

Price. Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “I. R.,” Rs. 2-8. 


Wedderburn's Speeches & Writings 

A comprehensive and exhaustive collection of Sir 
William Weddtrburn’s Speeches and Writings on Indian 
questions is presented to the public in this volume for 
the first time. It contains SirW. Wedderburn’s Congress 
Presidential Addresses, his Speeches in the Bouse of 
Commons on Indian affairs and miscellaneous other 
addresses and writings on Indian subjects. Index. 

Bound in Cloth. 

Price Rs, 3, To Subscribers of the ** I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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Friends of IndiaSeries 


This is a uew Series of short biographical 
men who have laboured for the good of India, whichdie PubUshLr 
venture to think will be a welcome addition to 
historical literature of the wuntry. These hiogmphiaj are ao 
written as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest t 
the fltudent as well as to the politician. Copious ® 

speeches and writings of the “ Friends of India on I 2iJ?tlaniece! 
are given in the sketches. Each volume haB a line fr p 

Henry Fawceii 
Mr. A, O. Hume 
sir Henry Cation 
Lord Macaulay' 

Sister Nivedita 

Edmund Burke Rev. Dr. Mil Ur 

Charles Bradleugh j Sir Edwin f mold 

John Bright Lord Hcrdinge 

Thk Lkadkk Will be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical literature of the country. . 

The Mopkrn Kkvikw .—On the cover of each volume is prmtea 
a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the stories are tela.w 
lively and interesting manner with short extracts from notanjo 
speeches delivered. The series should be welcome to the public. 

Foolscap 8vo. Price As. Four each. 


Lord Morley 
Lord Ripon 

Sir William Wedderhurn 
Mrs , Annie Btsant 
Lord Mlnto 


Saints of India Series 

This is a new Scries of short sketches dealing with 
tho lives of the most eminent saints that have risen in 
Indio. These liveB are oil based on the original account 
and biographies to be found in tho several Indian langu¬ 
ages. Each book also contains a Bpecial account of the 
peculiar religious doctrines which each saint taught. A 
unique feature of these sketches consists in the numerous 
and choice quotations from the poems and utterances of 
these saints—some of them already translated and Rome 
for the first time in these sketches. Some of the saints 
that lived in very recent times havo also been included m 
this series and quotations frem their speeches and writ¬ 
ings are also given. Each volume has a fine frontispiece. 


RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 
SWAM l VI VEKANAN DA. 

SWAM I RAM T1RATH. 

SWAM I PAYANAND S ABASWATI. 
SAINT DNAYESVAR, 


TUKARAM- 

CHA1TANYA. 

KABIR. 

KAMPAS. 

NANAK. 


Price Four Annas each. 


G. A. Natesanfe Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 
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^'Scries of Uniform Booklets each with a Portrait giving c> 
succinct biographical sketch and containing copious extracts 
from the speeches and writings of the personages described. 



Dadabhai Naorojt 
Sir P. M. Mehta 
Dinehaw Edulji Wacha 
Mahadev Govind Ranade 
G, K. Gokhalo 
Ur. Rash BehariGhose 
Lala Lajpat Rai 
Ravi Varma 
Toru Dufcft 
K. T. Telang 

ourendranath Bancrjea 

Romosh Chundor Dutfc 
Anunda Mohan Bobo 

W, C, Bonnerjeo 

Budruddin Tyo.bji 
Sir Syed Ahmod 
Lai Mohun Ghose 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

V. P. Madhava Rao 


M. K. Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Babu Kriato Das Pal 
R. N. Mudholkar 
V. Krishnanwami Aiyar 
Dewan C. Rangacharlu 
Rahimtulla Mohamed Sayanr 
Mrs. Sarojini Nuidu 
ltahindruuuth T'ftgore 
Iswara Chandra Vidvasagar 
Bohramji M. Malabari 

Sir Syed Amir Ali 
Navvab MohsinuI-IV Jlk 

Sir 0, Sanloirnn Nair 
H. H. The Agha Khan 
H.H.ThoGnckwar of Baroda 
Sir Salar Jung 
K. Ragunatha Rau, C.S.L 

Michael MadhuBiidun Dutfc 


Foolsca p 8 vo. Price. As . Four each 

Surendranath Banerjea’s Speeches 

An up-to-date collection of the speeches of Babu- 
Surendranath Banerjeo, It contains his many important 
Congress Speeches including hiB two Presidential 
Addresses, his Speeches in the Viceregal and Bengal 
Counoils, and several important ones delivered both in 
India and in England during his visits to that country in 
connection with the Press Conference and Congress 
Propaganda Work. Index. Cloth Bound. 

Prico Us. 3, To Subscribers of the 11 1.R” Rs. 2-8. 

B E. Wacha’s Speeches & Wrilinys 

:>ir D. E. WachaVi numerous speeches and writings 
arc brought under ouo oover for the first tiioo in thia 

volume. Ifc contains his Congress Speeohos, and his 
other addresses to various public bodies as also his valua- 
bio popersori economic, ooromerninl and financial wubjoota*. 
Bound in Cloth. 

Pri(!» Ww, 3. To 8nb>orllw « of the " l.R/’ Ra, 2*8. 

i. A. Natoflan Co., Sunkurama Chotty Hlroofc, Madras 
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Italian Industrial and Economic Problems. By Prof. V. 
Kale, Fergusson College, Poona. Second Edition. Pric ‘ 

• 1-S, To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Re. 1-4* 
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The Swadeshi Movement.—A Symposium by Represent 
ativo Indiaus and Anglo-Indians, Second Edition. Re.- 
1-4. To Subscribe™, of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1. 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Seedick R. Bayani. 
Wall an introduotion by Sir Vifcaldas Damodar Thacker- 
so v. Second edition. Revised and enlarged. Re. 1. To/ 
Suhtjoriborn of the “ Indian Review.” As 12, 


Essa\s on Indian Art, Industries and Education. By E. 

[ o. l-J. To Subscribers of the “I.R. h lie. 1. 

Essays on Indian Economics. (Third Edition). By 
Mahadev Govind Rrinado. Price Its. 2. To Subscribers 
of the “I Ito, 1*8. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, m.a. Second Edi¬ 
tion lie 1. To Subscribers of the I.It.” As. 12. 


Lift-Irrigation. By A. Chatterton. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. Price. Its. 2. To Subscribers of 
the 4 * Indian Review,” Ra. 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture.—Some Lessons 
from America. By Catholyne Singh. Price Re. 1. To 
Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 12. 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

Vhws of representative Indians and Anglo-Indians* 
Contains among others, the views of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, II. H.the Gaekwar of Baroda, II. II, the Maha¬ 
raja of i)havbui>gn, G. K. Gokhale, Dr. Sir Rash Bohari 
Ghose, Hon Sir Fazulblioy Currimbhoy Ebraliim, Mr. 

M. K Ganclhi, Sir R. N, Mookerjea, Sir D. E. Wucha, 
Hon. Itao Bahadur R, N. Mudholkar, Hon. Pandit 
Mud an Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. B< ..unt, Mr. Tilal, Mr, 
Surendr&nath Banerjee, and also of Lord Min to, 
Lord Carmichael, Lord Ampthill eto. 

Second Edition, Heviacd and Enlarged, 

Price Re, 1-4. To Subscribers of M I.R," Re. 1 

<4, A. NaU'fian & Go., Bunkurama Cl >< tty Street. Madra» # v 
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AUTHORISED, UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHENSIVE 


-- 

A Word of Tribute.—By Mr. G. A. Natesan. 

The South African Indian Question.—The Biginning of 
fcho Struggle; The Transvaal Indians’ Deputation ; Mr. 
Gandhi’s Address; British Indians in the Transvaal; The 
Issue at Stake ; The Immigrants’ Restriction Bill; Indians 
and their Employers ; Farewell to South Africa; Recep¬ 
tion at Madras ; The Indian South African League. 

Indians and the Colonies.—Reciprocity between India 
and the Dominions; Indian and European Emigrants; 
Indentured Labour; Indian Colonial Emigration. 

Passive Resistance—How the Idea Originated; The 
Origin of the Movement in South Africa; Statement 
before the Magistrate; A Confession of Faith; A Lesson 
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